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LARGEST  BELL  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  CARILLON 


This  Bell,  Weighing  11,200  Pounds  and  Measuring  Six  Feet,  Nine  Inches  In  Diameter  at  Its 

Mouth,  Has  Been  Put  In  Its  Place  In  Tower  of  the  Duke  University  Chapel,  Along  With  49 

Other  Bells  of  Varying  Weights  and  Sizes.     (Article  In  This  Issue). 
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THIS  ISSUE 

There  are  some  interesting 
features  in  this  issue  of  the 
Register,  starting  with  the 
cover  design  on  the  front  page, 
continuing  with  the  carillon 
article  on  the  inside;  the  article 
showing  the  activities  of  the 
local  alumni  groups;  the  brief 
story  on  Dr.  W.  I.  Cranford, 
who  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Trinity- 
Duke  community ;  the  Law 
School  Library  article,  and  so 
on. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post-Office  at 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

A  number  of  Duke  alumni 
groups  are  either  engaged  in 
definite  activities  now  for  the 
advancement  of  Alma  Mater,  or 
contemplating  work  along  that 
line.  The  Register  would  greatly 
appreciate  communications  from 
time  to  time  with  reference  to 
the  progress  being  made  on 
such  projects.  A  letter  for  pub- 
lication from  each  local  alumni 
group  would  be  welcomed. 


OLD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  loyal  alumnus  has  sent  us  a 
photograph  taken  some  years 
ago  at  Trinity  College.  Others 
have  promised  something  along 
similar  lines.  We  hope  to  pub- 
lish many  such  photographs  in 
the  coming  months.  Send  them 
in. 

The  Editor. 
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SOME  OF  THE  INTERESTING  PERSONAGES  VISITING  DUKE  RECENTLY 


(1)  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  noted  surgeon  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  (centor)  shown  with  Dr.  Deryl  Hart  (left)  head  of  the  surgical  staff  of 
the  Duke  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  (right)  of  Raleigh,  eminent  North  Carolina  surgeon  and  visiting  lecturer  in  Duke  Medical 
School.  (2)  J.  Fred  Essary  (right)  widely  known  head  of  the  Washngton,  D.  C,  office  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  with  Dean  Justin  Miller 
(left)  of  the  Duke  Law  School.  (3)  Judge  William  H.  Sawyer,  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire,  a  close  friend  of  the 
Duke  Law  School  who  has  rendered  effective  aid  in  the  development  of  its  library.  (4)  Dr.  Naohive  Yatsu,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  who  is  making  a  world  tour,  visiting  various  universities,  and  who  came  to  Duke  for  a  visit  as  guest  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse;  Dr.  George  T.  Hargitt  (left)  professor  of  zoology  at  Duke;  Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  (right)  head  of  the  zoology  department 
at  Duke.  (5)  Left  to  right:  Carl  Achatz,  noted  flutist;  Clare  Clairbert,  famous  soprano  who  sang  at  Duke  recently;  Charles  L.  Wagner, 
widely  known  New  York  concert  manager;  Erno  Balogh,  pianist;  J.  Foster  Barnes,  who  manages  Duke  concert  series  along  with  his  other  duties. 
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Editorial  Comment 


A  GOOD  IDEA 

"I  attended  a  Duke  University  Day  meeting 
on  December  11,"  said  an  alumnus  who  grad- 
uated some  years  ago,  "and  there  was  a  feature 
connected  with  it  that  I  appreciated  very  much. 
It  was  the  presence  of  a  number  of  parents  of 
students  who  are  now  at  Duke,  and  none  of 
those  in  the  group  enjoyed  the  meeting  more 
than  they  did. 

"I  think  this  kind  of  contact  accomplishes 
real  good.  It  brings  about  a  closer  feeling 
among  those  interested  in  the  University  and 
its  development." 


With  all  of  which  the  Register  heartily 
agrees. 

Some  months  ago  the  Washington  alumni 
held  a  meeting  to  which  they  invited  parents  of 
students  from  that  vicinity  who  are  now  at 
Duke,  and  it  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Alumni  Office  recommended  the  plan  very  heart- 
ily in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
Duke  University  dinners  on  December  11  last. 

It  is  the  intention  to  emphasize  the  matter 
further  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
alumni  group  holding  a  meeting  in  1932  will 
give  parents  of  Duke  students  from  its  com- 
munity an  opportunity  to  attend. 


A  VISITOR'S  COMMENTS 

A  visitor  from  another  section  of  the  country 
was  on  the  Duke  campus  recently. 

Like  most  others  who  come  to  the  campus 
these  days,  she  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
new  University  Chapel. 

"I  have  seen  cathedrals  and  other  buildings 
of  a  like  nature  in  various  parts  of  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  which  appealed  to  me  quite  as  much 
as  this  chapel,"  she  remarked. 

"Not  only  is  it  beautiful  in  itself,  but  in  its 
influence  upon  all  who  come  within  its  reach 
it  will  perform  a  tremendous  service  to  the 
institution. ' ' 


That,  after  all,  is  the  real  significance  of  the 
Chapel,  as  was  so  well  pointed  out  by  President 
W.  P.  Few  in  his  address  at  the  New  York 
alumni  dinner  on  December  11  last. 

It  is  not  only  a  beautiful  edifice,  but  in  its 
graceful  lines  and  in  its  lofty  tower  it  is  sym- 
bolic in  a  very  real  way  of  the  higher  spiritual 
values. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  anyone  to 
come  within  reach  of  the  Chapel  and  of  the 
musical  tones  of  the  carillon  in  the  tower  with- 
out feeling  lifted,  as  it  were,  into  new  heights 
of  spiritual  experience. 


And,  after  all,  there  is  a  real  reason  for  all 
the  architectural  beauty  on  the  Duke  campus 
with  its  various  buildings  of  Tudor  Gothic 
architecture,  which  is  entirely  apart  from  the 
mere  satisfaction  of  having  something  beauti- 
ful and  impressive. 

Beauty  in  architecture  suggests  beauty  in 
other  things.  It  makes  for  a  deeper  appreci- 
ation of  spiritual  values,  and  in  that  sense  the 
magnificent  architecture  of  the  Duke  University 
campus  is  destined  to  have  a  lasting  effect. 


FAVORABLE  EXPRESSIONS 

The  football  season  has  been  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  some  time,  but  frequently  one  is  still 
hearing  echoes  of  one  kind  and  another  from 
the  1931  season. 

And  one  of  the  most  frequent  expressions  that 
we  have  heard  from  adherents  of  both  institu- 
tions is  that  of  extreme  satisfaction  with  the 
fine  spirit  that  was  shown  by  players  and  spec- 
tators alike  representing  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Duke  in  the  Carolina-Duke 
game  last  fall,  and  in  the  All-State  Charity 
Game  on  December  5. 

' '  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the  day, ' '  said 
one  of  the  old-timers,  "when  players  of  Car- 
olina and  Duke  would  be  working  together  as 
members  of  the  same  team,  as  they  did  in  the 
Charity  Game,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
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finest  things  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Also  the 
spirit  displayed  in  the  Duke-Carolina  game  was 
so  much  better  than  I  had  seen  in  some  other 
recent  contests  where  rivalry  between  opposing 
teams  was  acute  that  I  congratulated  myself 
on  being  a  North  Carolinian,  and  on  having 
taken  work  at  both  of  these  institutions. ' ' 


on  the  subscription  lists  of  the  Quarterly  should 
be  materially  increased. 


Other  similar  expressions  have  been  heard, 
both  from  Duke  and  Carolina  men,  and  from 
those  who  owe  allegiance  to  neither  institution. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  football  and 
the  past  football  season,  one  thing  is  certain. 

It  served  to  accentuate,  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish, the  growing  spirit  of  good  feeling  between 
the  two  institutions  mentioned. 

And  that  was  an  accomplishment  worth  while. 


THIRTY  YEARS 

Those  in  charge  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly have  been  receiving,  through  the  press 
and  in  other  ways,  many  congratulatory  com- 
ments upon  the  thirtieth  birthday  of  that  pub- 
lication. 

In  some  cases  real  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  a  review  of  the  type  of  the  Quar- 
terly could  exist  for  such  a  period  of  time  in 
this  section. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Quarterly  is  not  only 
living  but  growing  from  month  to  month. 

The  subscription  list  is  materially  larger  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

And  speaking  of  depression,  the  number  of 
subscribers  has  shown  a  net  increase  during  the 
period  through  which  we  have  been  passing  in 
recent  months,  for  while  some  subscriptions 
were  discontinued,  due  to  the  financial  strin- 
gency, the  number  of  new  names  added  to  the 
list  much  more  than  made  up  for  this  loss. 


Just  a  word  to  Duke  alumni : 

The  Quarterly,  published  by  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press  for  the  South  Atlantic  Publishing 
Company,  is  a  periodical  in  which  Duke  men 
and  women  should  be  deeply  interested  for  it 
had  its  inception  at  Trinity  College  in  1902, 
when  it  was  founded  by  the  ' '  9019 ' '  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  John  Spencer  Bassett,  its  first 
editor. 

The  number  of  Duke  alumni  whose  names  are 


TWO  SIGNIFICANT  REMARKS 
"I  have  never  been  more  cordially  and  kindly 
treated  than  I  have  been  since  entering  Duke, ' ' 
said  a  freshman  the  other  day.  "It  has  been 
so  much  easier  to  make  friends  than  I  thought 
it  would  be.  Why,  I  already  feel  at  home  here. 
I  had  thought  it  would  take  me  a  good  many 
months  to  feel  as  well  settled  as  I  feel  today." 
"One  thing  has  impressed  me  very  much  at 
Duke,"  said  a  well-known  educator  from  an- 
other state  who  was  here  recently.  "That  is 
the  air  of  democracy  that  seems  to  prevail  on 
the  campus.  I  have  never  seen  a  college  cam- 
pus where  there  seemed  to  be  less  in  the  way 
of  artificial  distinctions  than  I  have  noted  at 
Duke.  Members  of  fraternities  and  those  who 
are  not  fraternity  men,  and  students  of  various 
groups  mingle  together  on  the  best  of  terms 
apparently.  It  is  a  wholesome  condition  that 
does  not  always  prevail." 


The  Register  is  glad  to  give  publicity  to  these 
two  statements,  coming  from  widely  different 
sources  and  yet  bearing  on  the  same  general 
point. 

They  are  both  significant  and  gratifying. 

But  they  are  only  typical  of  the  things  that 
many  people  are  saying  these  days  when  they 
speak  of  Duke. 


APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 

The  reorganized  and  enlarged  appointments 
office  of  Duke  University  opened  recently  in  the 
administration  building  to  serve  individuals, 
schools,  and  organizations  in  regard  to  teacher 
placement  and  commercial  positions. 

Both  undergraduate  students  and  those  who 
have  been  out  of  college  for  a  time  who  desire 
positions  will  be  registered  at  the  office.  The 
purpose  of  the  office  is  to  serve  both  those  seek- 
ing positions  and  those  who  have  positions  open 
to  applicants. 

A  general  committee  will  work  with  the  ap- 
pointments office  executive  committee.  Each  de- 
partment of  the  University  will  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  general  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  work  of  the  office. 

This  is  a  step  forward  in  which  alumni  gen- 
erally are  sure  to  be  interested. 
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Many  Local  Alumni  Groups  Following 

Up  "Duke  Day" 

Committees  Being  Appointed  and  Specific  Work  Undertaken  in  Numerous   Cases — ■ 
Officers  Elected  on  December  11  Laying  Plans  Now  for  Even  Greater  Accom- 
plishments in  Alumni  Work  in  1932  Than  in  Preceding  Year — 
Brief  Review  of  the  Many  "Duke  University  Day"  Meetings 

on  December  11 


"DEPORTS  still  coming  in  from  the  "Duke  Univer- 
-  *"3ity  Day"  meetings  on  December  11  make  it  even 
more  apparent  than  before  that  unusual  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  At  every  meeting  from  which  a  report  has 
been  received,  52  in  all,  there  was  in  evidence  a  fine 
spirit  of  devotion  to  Alma  Mater  and  desire  to  do 
everything  possible  to  further  her  interests. 

And  this  enthusiasm  did  not  continue  just  for  the 
one  day.  From  many  local  alumni  groups  come  re- 
ports of  the  appointment  of  committees  and  a  deter- 
mination to  do  something  definite  this  year.  Some 
groups  are  working  on  student  loan  funds  and  some 
on  other  projects.  In  every  case  indications  point  to 
genuine  progress  in  alumni  cooperation  during  1932. 

One  interesting  feature   of  more  than  one  of  the 


meetings  was  the  presence  of  parents  of  students  now 
at  Duke.  This  will  be  stressed  next  year  at  every 
"Duke  Day"  dinner. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  from  the  University, 
talks  were  made  at  practically  every  dinner  by  mem- 
bers of  the  local  group.  At  many  points  there  were 
interesting  reminiscences.  Some  delightful  musical 
programs  were  rendered.  Only  lack  of  space  forbids 
detailed  reports  of  the  meetings  in  this  issue,  though 
more  will  be  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  "high 
spots"  of  different  alumni  gatherings  on  December 
11.  There  is  only  opportunity  here  for  mention  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  each  meeting  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  new  year  : 


The  above  photograph  shows  the  alumni  of  the  Metropolitan  District  in  their  Duke  University  Day 
banquet,  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis.  President  W.  P.  Few,  of  Duke  University,  speaker  of  the  occasion, 
is  shown  to  the  left,  about  half  way  down  the  table. 
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Burlington 
The  Alamance  County  group  of  Duke  alumni  met 
in  Burlington  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  11, 
with  Prof.  R.  N.  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, representing  the  University  as  principal  speaker 
of  the  occasion.  Officers  were  chosen  as  follows : 
President,  C.  E.  Buckner,  '21,  Burlington;  vice-pres- 
ident, Louis  C.  Allen,  '16,  Graham ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Everett  Jordan,  '18,  Saxapahaw;  alumnae  rep- 
resentative, Alice  Anderson,  '27,  Haw  River. 

Elizabeth  City 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Edwards,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  assistant 
alumni  secretary,  represented  the  University  and  the 
Alumni  Office  at  the  meeting  of  alumni  in  the  Albe- 
marle section,  held  at  Elizabeth  City.  Organization 
was  effected  as  follows :  President,  Robert  R.  Taylor, 
'03,  Elizabeth  City;  vice-president,  Dudley  W.  Bag- 
ley,  '12,  Moyock ;  secretary -treasurer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kramer  Bowden,  '24,  Elizabeth  City;  alumnae  rep- 
resentative, Mrs.  Bowden. 

ASHEVILLE 

Dr.  Walter  K.  Greene,  dean  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction and  professor  of  English  at  Duke,  Dr.  Wil- 
bur F.  Tillett,  '75,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
Pierce  0.  Brewer,  captain  of  the  Duke  football  team, 
were  the  visiting  speakers  at  the  Duke  University  Day 
observance  in  Asheville.  Officers  were  named  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  J.  P.  Leeper,  '27,  Asheville ;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  G.  W.  Murphy,  '19,  Asheville,  secre- 
tary, K.  W.  Partin,  '22,  Asheville ;  alumnae  repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Mary  Knight  Buell,  '17,  Asheville. 

Concord 

Members  of  the  Duke  University  musical  organ- 
izations, which  gave  a  concert  in  Concord  that  eve- 
ning, were  guests  at  the  Duke  Day  dinner  of  the 
Cabarrus  County  alumni  group,  held  at  Hotel  Con- 
cord. Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Duke  University  and  connected  with  the  institution 
longer  than  any  other  individual,  was  the  chief 
speaker.  The  new  officers :  President,  S.  G.  Hawfield, 
'15,  Concord ;  vice-president,  W.  M.  Sherrill,  '15,  Con- 
cord; secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  Hudgins  Oglesby,  '22, 
Concord. 

Newton 

The  Catawba  County  meeting  was  held  at  Newton 
with  Dr.  A.  K.  Manchester  and  Coach  Alex  Waite 
representing  the  University  and  the  Alumni  Office. 
The  new  officers  follow:  President,  George  F.  Ivey, 
'90,  Hickory ;  vice-president,  T.  R.  Owen,  ex-  '22,  New- 
ton; secretary-treasurer,  L.  M.  Epps,  '12,  Newton; 
Alumni  Council  Representative,  Rev.  M.  B.  Woosley, 
'17,  Newton. 


Shelby 

At  Cleveland-Rutherfordton  meeting,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Webb,  professor  of  French,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Alumni  Office.  The  new  officers  elected 
are  as  follows:  President,  L.  E.  Spikes,  '24,  Ruther- 
f ordton ;  vice-president,  J.  C.  Whisnant,  '25,  Shelby ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Isabel  Hoey,  '28,  Shelby ;  alum- 
nae representative,  Elizabeth  Rucker,'  '31,  Ellenboro. 

Whiteville 

Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning,  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, and  Coach  Alex  Waite  spoke  at  Whiteville  to 
the  Columbus  County  group  on  Duke  University  Day. 
Officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  President,  W.  A. 
Thompson,  '19,  Hallsboro;  vice-president,  Julian  D. 
Lewis,  '21,  Whiteville ;  secretary-treasurer,  Estelle 
McKenzie,  Whiteville ;  corresponding  secretary,  Gor- 
don Lewis,  '28,  Whiteville. 

New  Bern 

President  W.  P.  Few  spoke  at  New  Bern  at  the 
Duke  University  Day  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 17,  at  which  a  special  tribute  was  paid  to 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons,  distinguished  alumnus  and 
trustee  of  Duke  University.  Officers  for  1932:  Pres- 
ident, A.  J.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  '19,  New  Bern ;  vice-president, 
Vernon  Derrickson,  '24,  New  Bern;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Rev.  R.  M.  Price,  '18,  Bridgeton;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mary  Prudy,  '31,  Oriental;  alumnae  rep- 
resentative, Mrs.  Maude  Hurley  Chadwick,  '10,  New 
Bern.  Craven,  Pamlico  and  Jones  counties  united  in 
the  meeting. 

Fayetteville 

Prof.  J.  M.  Ormond,  of  the  School  of  Religion,  pre- 
sented the  principal  address  of  the  occasion  at  the 
Cumberland  County  meeting,  in  which  alumni  of  ad- 
jacent counties  participated.  Officers  chosen :  Honor- 
ary president,  Rev.  J.  C.  Wooten,  '98,  Fayetteville; 
vice-president,  W.  W.  Graves,  '31,  Fayetteville;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Leila  Hubbard,  '28,  Fayetteville. 

Mocksville 

Headed  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Hodges,  the  oldest  alumnus 
of  Duke  University  in  point  of  years,  the  Davie 
County  group  had  a  meeting  on  Duke  University  Day 
and  elected  officers  as  follows:  Honorary  president, 
J.  D.  Hodges,  '73,  R.F.D.  Mocksville ;  president,  P.  J. 
Johnson,  '10,  Mocksville;  secretary,  Lucile  Martin, 
'28,  Mocksville. 

Durham 

A  report  of  the  Durham  County  meeting  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Register.  The  new  officers 
follow:  President,  R.  Percy  Reade,  '00;  vice-pres- 
ident, W.  P.  Budd,  '04;  secretary,  Mrs.  Merle  Davis 
Umstead,  '25;  treasurer,  Leroy  Graham,  '18. 
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Winston-Salem 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Rippy,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
addressed  the  Winston-Salem  group,  which  elected 
these  officers  for  1932 :  President,  L.  K.  Martin,  '17, 
Winston-Salem ;  vice-president,  W.  G.  Jerome,  '07, 
Winston-Salem ;  secretary-treasurer,  Ruf  us  Dalton, 
'16,  Winston-Salem;  alumnae  representative,  Gazelle 
Kerner,  '23,  Kernersville. 

Gastonia 
With  Dr.  Clement  Vollmer,  professor  of  German, 
and  Coach  Eddie  Cameron  as  speakers  from  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Gaston  County  alumni  met  on  "Duke  Uni- 
versity Day ' '  and  chose  officers  as  follows  :  President, 
S.  J.  Durham,  '92;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thomas  Boyce,  '21 ;  secretary-treasurer,  L.  A.  States, 
Jr.,  '29 ;  Alumni  Council  representative,  L.  B.  Hol- 
lowell,  '26;  Alumnae  Council  representative,  Edith 
Parker,  '28. 

Henderson 

Granville  and  Vance  counties  held  a  joint  meeting 
at  Henderson  with  Prof.  H.  E.  Spence,  of  the  School 
of  Religion,  as  the  principal  speaker.  New  officers 
were  elected  for  Granville  as  follows :  President,  D.  S. 
Johnson,  '24,  Oxford;  vice-president,  E.  A.  Hunt,  '92, 
Oxford;  secretary-treasurer,  Elizabeth  Floyd.  '20, 
Oxford;  Alumnae  Council  representative,  Elizabeth 
Morris,  '26,  R.F.D.  Oxford. 

The  Vance  officers  follow :  President,  H.  A.  Dennis, 
'13,  Henderson;  vice-president,  A.  R.  Reep,  '17,  Kit- 
trell;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Willie  Gee,  '21,  Hen- 
derson ;  Alumnae  Council  representative,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Mills  Kittrell,  '28,  Henderson. 

High  Point 

The  Guilford  County  alumni  met  at  High  Point  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  10.  Prof.  Mal- 
colm McDermott,  head  of  the  Department  of  Legis- 
lative Drafting  and  Research  of  the  Law  School,  made 
the  principal  address.  "Bill"  Murray,  former  Duke 
football  star,  now  of  the  Methodist  Children's  Home 
at  Winston-Salem,  spoke  briefly.    New  officers : 

President,  H.  W.  Kendall,  '18,  Greensboro;  vice- 
president,  C.  A.  McKeel,  '28,  Greensboro;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Amos  Kearns,  '27,  High  Point;  Alumnae 
Council  representative,  Flora  Meredith,  '23,  Greens- 
boro. 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Prof.  H.  E.  Myers,  of  the  School  of  Religion,  spoke 
at  the  Halifax  County  meeting  at  Roanoke  Rapids. 
These  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  L.  Knight, 
Weldon;  vice-president,  Marjorie  Cannon,  '29,  Rose- 
mary; secretary,  R.  L.  Towe,  '13,  Roanoke  Rapids; 
Alumnae  Council  representative,  Susan  Womble,  '30, 
Roanoke  Rapids. 


Dunn 

Prof.  W.  Bryan  Bolich,  of  the  Duke  Law  School, 
spoke  at  Dunn  at  the  Harnett  County  meeting,  after 
which  the  1932  officers  were  elected:  President,  E.  B. 
Culbreth,  '09,  Dunn ;  vice-president,  Neil  M.  Salmon, 
L'2'0,  Lillington ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Iris  Chap- 
pelle  Turlington,  '16,  Dunn ;  correspondent,  Addie 
McDonald,  '23,  Erwin. 

Statesville 

Dr.  P.  N.  Garber,  of  the  School  of  Religion,  spoke 
for  the  University  and  the  Alumni  Office  at  the  Ire- 
dell County  meeting.  New  officers :  President,  John 
W.  Wallace,  '16,  Statesville ;  vice-president,  Ros- 
amond Clark,  '22,  Statesville ;  correspondent,  Ros- 
amond Clark;  secretary-treasurer,  Rev.  J.  Lewis 
Thornburg,  Statesville. 

Waynesville 

At  the  Haywood  County  meeting,  at  which  short 
talks  were  made  by  local  alumni,  these  1932  officers 
were  named:  President,  Carlton  Weatherby,  '30, 
Waynesville;  vice-president.  Dr.  A.  P.  Cline,  '22, 
Canton ;  second  vice-president,  Janie  Tucker,  '27, 
Waynesville ;  secretary,  Hugh  Noland,  '30,  Waynes- 
ville. 

Sanford 

President,  Paul  J.  Barringer,  '06,  R.F.D.  2,  San- 
ford; secretary,  J.  E.  Brinn,  '11,  Sanford;  alumnae 
representative,  Inez  Leath,  '31,  Sanford. 

These  are  the  1932  officers  of  the  Lee-Moore-Chat- 
ham counties  group.  Dr.  W.  I.  Cranf ord  delivered  the 
chief  address. 

Charlotte 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lee,  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  Coach  J. 
W.  Coombs  and  "Cap"  Card  spoke  at  the  Mecklen- 
burg County  meeting  in  Charlotte.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Duke  orchestra.  New  officers :  Pres- 
ident, Marshall  I.  Pickens,  '25,  Charlotte;  vice-pres- 
ident, Sara  Stewart,  A.M.  '29,  Charlotte ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Granger  Pierce,  '26,  Charlotte;  Alumnae 
Council  representative,  Sara  Stewart. 

Rocky  Mount 

Coach  Carl  Voyles  and  Emory  Adkins,  Duke's  star 
center,  spoke  for  the  University  and  the  alumni  at 
the  Nash-Edgecombe  dinner.  New  officers :  President, 
J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  '09,  Rocky  Mount;  vice-president, 
R.  E.  Evans,  '25,  Tarboro ;  secretary-treasurer,  Ver- 
non Sechriest,  '30,  Rocky  Mount, 

Wilmington 

Henry  R.  Dwire,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Alumni  Affairs,  spoke  at  the  Wilmington  meeting, 
held  on  Friday  evening,  December  18.     Those  pres> 
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ent  elected  officers  as  follows :  President,  C.  L.  Dick- 
inson, '01,  Wilmington  ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hicks  Hummell ,  '24 ;  secretary-treasurer,  Graham 
Burkheimer,  '27,  Wilmington;  Alumnae  Council  rep- 
resentative, Henri  Frizelle  Williams,  '31. 

Greenville 

Dr.  Prank  S.  Hickman,  of  the  School  of  Religion, 
addressed  the  Pitt  County  meeting.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Charles  A.  Dukes,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs.  Officers  chosen : 
President,  S.  B.  Underwood,  '31,  Farmville;  vice- 
president,  Rev.  I.  S.  Richmond,  '18,  Greenville ;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs.  Anne  Ratledge  Young,  '25, 
Greenville;  alumnae  representative,  Mamie  Jenkins, 
'96. 

Rockingham 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe,  of  the  School  of  Religion, 
spoke  at  the  Richmond  County  alumni  dinner  at 
Rockingham.  The  1932  officers:  President,  Elizabeth 
Maude  Moore,  '01,  Rockingham;  secretary,  Isaac  Jay 
Helms,  '33,  Rockingham. 

LUMBERTON 

Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  pastor  of  Memorial  Church  of 
Durham,  accompanied  by  Bob  Allen,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  represented  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lumberton.  New  officers :  President,  J.  A. 
Sharpe,  '98,  Lumberton ;  vice-president,  W.  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Jr.,  '21,  Lumberton;  secretary-treasurer,  L.  S. 
Thompson,  '27,  Lumberton. 

Yancetville 

Dean  H.  J.  Herring  made  the  principal  address  at 
the  Rockingham-Caswell  dinner  at  Yanceyville.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Lowell  Mason.  The  new  officers : 
President,  Annie  Laurie  Oliver,  '28,  Yanceyville; 
vice-president,  Rev.  I.  T.  Poole,  '15,  Yanceyville ;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Dr.  B.  F.  Cozart,  '22,  Reidsville; 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  C.  Strowd,  '16,  Reidsville. 

Salisbury 

Judge  Thad  D.  Br3'son  represented  Duke  Univer- 
sity and  the  Alumni  Office  at  the  meeting  in  Ro- 
wan. Officers  were  chosen  as  follows :  President,  Ben 
D.  McCubbins,  L'lo,  Salisbury;  vice-president,  Joe 
W.  Ellis,  '23,  Salisbury;  secretary-treasurer,  Melva 
LeGette,  '30,  Salisbury;  alumnae  representative, 
Emma  Lee  Smith,  '28,  Salisbury. 

Albemarle 

Prof.  F.  S.  Aldridge,  of  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics, presented  the  theme  of  the  day  at  Albemarle, 
with  Stanly,  Anson  and  Montgomery  uniting.  New 
officers:  President,  R.  T.  Poole,   '98,  Troy;  vice-pres- 


ident, Paul  J.  Kiker,  '11,  Wadesboro ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, W.  R.  Grant,  '08,  Troy;  correspondent,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Wayde  Wyche,  '12,  Albemarle. 

Mt.  Airy 

Dr.  Bert  Cunningham,  professor  of  Biology,  at- 
tended the  Surry  County  dinner  as  representative  of 
the  University  and  the  Alumni  Office.  The  1932  offi- 
cers: President,  E.  C.  Bivens,  '08,  Mt.  Airy;  vice- 
president,  H.  O.  Woltz,  '21,  Mt.  Airy;  secretary-treas- 
urer, J.  P.  Frank,  '26,  Mt.  Airy;  alumnae  represent- 
ative, Mrs.  Sadie  Christenbury  Foy,  '26,  Mt.  Airy. 

Monroe 

Dr.  Holland  Holton,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  director  of  the  Summer  School,  spoke 
at  Monroe.  The  new  officers:  President,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Stewart,  '92,  Monroe;  vice-president,  0.  L.  Richard- 
son, '22,  Monroe;  secretary,  Vann  V.  Secrest,  '16, 
Monroe. 

Raleigh 

Wake  and  Franklin  alumni  united  at  Raleigh  with 
Professor  W.  T.  Laprade,  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, as  the  chief  speaker.  The  1932  officers:  Pres- 
ident, C.  D.  Douglas,  '20,  Raleigh;  vice-president, 
A.  S.  Brower,  '12,  Raleigh;  secretary-treasurer,  Dr. 
V.  S.  Caviness,  '15,  Raleigh. 

Goldsboro 

Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
delivered  the  Duke  Day  address  at  Goldsboro.  The 
officers  elected:  President,  A.  T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  '29, 
Goldsboro;  vice-president,  A.  W.  Byrd,  '13,  Mount 
Olive;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Olivia  Brame  Bul- 
lock, '27,  Goldsboro;  alumnae  representative,  Ruth 
King,  '31,  Goldsboro. 

Wilson 

Dean  Justin  Miller,  of  the  Duke  School  of  Law, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Wilson  County  meeting,  held 
at  Wilson.  The  officers  for  1932  follow:  President, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Woodard,  '00,  Wilson;  vice-president,  Fred 
W.  Greene,  '24;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  A.  Finch,  Jr., 
LL.B.  '30,  Wilson;  alumnae  representative,  Jessie 
Thompson,  A.M.  '27. 

Atlanta 

Coach  Wallace  Wade  spoke  at  the  Atlanta  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  14.  The  At- 
lanta officers  for  1932:  President,  T.  R.  Waggoner, 
'22,  Atlanta;  vice-president,  Leroy  Riddick,  '22,  At- 
lanta; secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  N.  T.  Teague,  ex- '25, 
Atlanta. 

Baltimore 

The  Duke  alumni  organized  at  a  dinner  held  in 
Baltimore  at  which  short  talks  were  made  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  local  group.  The  following'  were  chosen 
as  officers:  President,  J.  "Warren  Burgess,  '12,  Balti- 
more; vice-president,  Dr.  L.  J.  Saunders,  '20,  Balti- 
more; secretary-treasurer,  W.  Bruce  Alexander,  '30, 
Baltimore;  corresponding  secretary,  Bobert  B.  Mur- 
ray, '14,  Baltimore. 

Birmingham 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  comptroller  of  the  University, 
spoke  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  officers  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Ralph  B.  Parker,  '17,  Birming- 
ham; vice-president,  David  Crawford,  '17,  Birming- 
ham; treasurer,  Henry  Sherrod,  '14,  Birmingham; 
correspondent,  R.  C.  Wiggins,  '18,  Birmingham. 

Los  Angeles 

S.  S.  McClure,  noted  magazine  publisher,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  New  officers : 
President,  Myron  G.  Ellis,  '16,  Santa  Monica ;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Minnie  Wilson  Webb,  '24,  Baldwin 
Park;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  G.  Moore,  '05,  Alham- 
bra;  alumnae  representative,  Mrs.  Minnie  Wilson 
Webb. 

Lynchburg 

Prof.  B.  G.  Childs,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, addressed  the  alumni  gathered  at  Lynchburg. 
New  officers:  President,  Carl  H.  King,  '24,  Lynch- 
burg; vice-president,  Rose  M.  Davis,  '16,  Lynchburg; 
secretary-treasurer,  J.  J.  Thaxton,  '15,  Lynchburg; 
alumnae  representative,  Mrs.  Mary  Eskridge  King, 
'25,  Lynchburg. 

New  York 

A  report  of  President  W.  P.  Pew's  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Duke  alumni 
was  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Register.  The  1932 
officers :  President,  J.  J.  Parriss,  '25,  New  York ;  vice- 
president,  Beale  Faucette,  '10,  New  York;  secretary, 
Prank  M.  Warner,  '27,  New  York;  treasurer,  J. 
Murray  Atkins,  '27,  New  York. 

Philadelphia 
Dr.  John  W.  Carr  spoke  at  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing at  which  organization  was  effected  as  follows :  Pres- 
ident, W.  K.  Carr,  '18,  Philadelphia;  vice-president, 
Alice  Dunton  '25,  Philadelphia;  secretary-treasurer, 
J.  M.  Hepler,  '30,  Philadelphia;  alumnae  represent- 
ative, Alice  Dunton. 

St.  Petersburg 

The  Pinellas  County  Alumni  Association  met  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  and  elected  Mrs.  Lillian  Herndon 
Bourne,  '12,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  as  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Clifton  A.  Veasey,  '25,  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Richmond 

Dean  W.  H.  Glasson,  of  the  Graduate  School,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Henry  R.  Dwire.     The  new  officers: 


President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Courtney,  '15,  Richmond;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Avery  Compton,  Jr.,  '21, 
Richmond;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  E.  Brogden,  '27, 
Richmond. 

Nashville 

Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
represented  the  University  and  the  Alumni  Office  at 
Nashville.  Officers  elected :  President,  L.  W.  Craw- 
ford, '98,  Nashville ;  secretary,  Mamie  Newman,  '12, 
Nashville. 

Washington 

Hon.  J.  Walter  Lambeth,  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  North  Carolina  District,  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  Washington.  The  officers :  Pres- 
ident, R.  E.  Thigpen,  '22,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  vice- 
president,  Jane  E.  Newton,  '18,  Washington;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, W.  J.  Hobbs,  '29,  Washington;  alum- 
nae representative,  Jane  Elizabeth  Newton. 

Roanoke 
Prof.  John  S.  Bradway,  of  the  School  of  Law,  spoke 
at  Roanoke,  Va.,  the  address  being  broadcast  by  radio. 
W.  Harold  Hayes  was  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Japan 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan  Alumni 
Association  was  held  at  Hiroshima.  Officers  were 
named  as  follows:  President,  Zensuke  Hinohara,  '04, 
Hiroshima ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Flora  Belle  Dawson  Stott, 
'30,  Hiroshima. 

Other  Meetings 

The  Watauga  County  meeting  was  held  at  Boone 
with  A.  M.  Norton,  '24,  in  charge.  As  stated  in  the 
last  Register,  two  meetings  were  held  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, one  at  the  Woman's  College,  addressed  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers,  and  one  on  the  University  campus, 
addressed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker. 

References  to  other  meetings  will  be  made  in  the 
next  Register. 


Yale  Forest  Expert  Visits  Duke  Tract 

An  opportunity  for  one  of  the  South 's  finest 
schools  of  forestry  to  be  developed  at  Duke  University 
is  seen  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Hawley,  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry,  who  made  an  inspection  of  Duke  forest 
recently. 

After  visiting  sections  of  the  5,000-acre  Duke  tract 
and  the  laboratory  and  teaching  facilities  on  the  cam- 
pus Professor  Hawley  was  enthusiastic  over  the  proj- 
ect here.  The  visitor  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
silviculturists. 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  director  of 
Duke  forest,  the  Yale  forestry  expert  left  Durham  for 
New  Orleans  to  attend  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
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Duke  Carillon  of  50  Bells  Being  Installed 

in  Tower 


Under  Direction  of  Expert  Representing  English  Bell  Foundry  Which  Cast  the  Carillon, 

It  is  Being  Put  in  Readiness  for  its  Ministry  to  the  Thousands  of  Students  and 

Others  Who  Will  Hear  it  Through  the  Years— Gift  of  Messrs.  G.  G. 

Allen  and  W.  R.  Perkins — Description  of  Carillon 


"This  is  the  age  of  the  air.  .  .  .  It  is  partic- 
ularly fitting  that  we  should  voice  this  spirit 
in  the  Carillon,  the  Orchestra  of  the  Air." 
— Major  H.  M.  Nornabell. 

"PARTICULARLY  fitting  also,  and  of  particular  in- 
■*■  terest  to  Duke  alumni,  is  the  installation  of  a 
carillon  of  fifty  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  Duke  Chapel 
which  began  shortly  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  carillon  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mr.  George  G.  Allen  and 
Mr.  William  R.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  respectively  of  the  Duke  Endowment 
and  for  many  years  associates  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
B.  Duke.  Announced  early  in  1930,  no  finer  tribute 
could  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
friend,  benefactor,  educator,  and  builder,  and  nothing 
could  more  fittingly  grace  the  chapel  tower,  the 
crown  of  the  University  campus,  than  this  gift  of  a 


carillon,  which  Major  Nornabell  calls  the  Orchestra 
of  the  Air. 

Creating  Much  Interest 
Since  it  is  one  of  the  largest  carillons  in  America, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  Alumni  Reg- 
ister is  presenting  here  a  brief  outline  on  the  subject 
of  carillons  in  general  and  a  description  of  the  Duke 
installation.  The  carillon  was  cast  by  John  Taylor 
and  Company,  of  Loughborough,  England,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  firms  in  the  world.  It  was  shipped 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  brought  from  Norfolk  to  Durham 
by  rail,  several  freight  cars  being  required  to  trans- 
port the  installation.  The  novel  sight  of  the  huge  bells 
being  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  chapel  tower  has  been 
the  cause  of  considerable  curiosity  to  students  and 
visitors,  and  a  collection  of  sightseers  may  be  seen 
around  the  approach  to  the  chapel  every  day  watching 
this  interesting  operation.  The  work  of  installing  the 
bells  is  being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 

Prank  C.  Godfrey,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  who 
spends  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  in  America  in 
this  kind  of  work. 

The  Carillon 

The  accepted  definition  of 
the     carillon      (pronounced 
"car'-illon,"  with  the  "o" 
sounded  as  in  "atom")  is: 
"A    set    of   bells   at- 
tuned to  the  chromatic 
scale,  that  is,  progress- 
ing   entirely    by    semi- 
tones or  half-tones  and 
having  a  range  of  two 
or   more   chromatic   oc- 
taves." 


In  the  above  photograph  with  the  hell  are  shown 
Wannamaker:  Secretary  and  Treasurer  R.  L.  Flowers 
bells,  Mr.  Godfrey. 


Left  to  right,   President  W.   P.  Pew;    Dean  W.  H. 
representative  of  the  English  foundry  that  cast  the 


It    is    possible    to    play 
music  of  four  or  more  parts 
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on  the  carillon,  which  permits,  on  an  installation  of 
four  octaves,  an  almost  unlimited  repertoire.  The 
bells  are  hung  "dead"  in  a  structural  steel  frame- 
work ;  that  is,  they  are  not  swung  by  wheel  and  rope, 
as  ordinarily  bells  are,  when  played,  but  the  clappers 
are  brought  to  the  bells  by  means  of  levers  and  a  sys- 
tem of  counterbalanced  transmission  bars.  The  caril- 
lon is  played  primarily  from  a  manual  known  as  the 
hand  clavier,  this  mechanism  being  connected  directly 
to  the  clappers.  The  actuation  of  the  clappers  is  pro- 
duced by  depressing  hand  levers  and  foot  pedals.  An 
upper  row  of  levers  corresponds  to  the  black  notes  on 
the  pianoforte  and  a  lower  row  corresponds  to  the 
white  notes  or  naturals.  The  foot  pedals  are  inter- 
connected with  the  lower  register  of  the  hand  levers 
and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  bass  passages  played 
upon  the  carillon.  The  whole  transmission  of  the 
Taylor  carillon  is  so  accurately  balanced  and  adjust- 
able that  it  is  possible  to  depress  the  levers  connected 
with  the  middle  register  of  the  bells  simply  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  while  the  force  of  a  pound  or 
two  is  sufficient  to  move  the  largest  of  the  clappers, 
some  of  which  weigh  hundreds  of  pounds  each. 

The  most  satisfactory  manner  of  playing  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  hand  clavier  described  above.  The 
most  artistic  and  modulated  rendering,  from  the  most 
difficult  classical  music  to  simple  folk  songs,  can  be 
executed  by  a  skilled  carilloneur  in  this  way,  giving 
full  value  of  expression  to  every  passage.  In  addition 
to  this  way  of  playing,  however,  in  many  cases  an 
electro-pneumatic  player  of  exclusive  design  is  incor- 
porated. By  means  of  this  apparatus  it  is  possible  to 
operate  the  bells  by  remote  control  from  an  ivory  key- 
board and  also  by  means  of  a  music  roll  player.  While 
this  mechanism  is  a  very  fine  substitute,  the  music  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  virtuosity  of  a  master  caril- 
loneur. In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
carillon  playing  is  a  difficult  branch  of  the  musical  art 
and  master  carilloneurs  are  very  rare,  especially  in 
America  where  carillons  as  yet  are  few  in  number. 
The  number  of  installations  is  increasing,  however,  as 
the  appreciation  of  this  type  of  music  grows  in  this 
country.  It  is  expected  that  one  of  the  leading  caril- 
loneurs will  be  brought  to  Duke  when  the  formal  ded- 
ication takes  place.  It  is  highly  important  that,  when 
the  carillon  is  first  played,  it  should  be  done  only  by 
a  master  of  the  art. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Duke  carillon  was 
founded  by  John  Taylor  and  Company,  the  largest 
bell  casting  firm  in  England,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  in  the  world.  The  founding  of  bells  is  an 
art  which  has  been  handed  down  for  generations  in 
the  Taylor  family.  The  history  of  the  Taylor  bell- 
foundry  goes  back  to  medieval  times  when  Johannes 
de  Stafford 's  foundry  was  located  in  Leicester  in  A.D. 
1360.    For  400  years  this  famous  foundry  carried  on 


bellfounding  until  in  1870,  Robert  Taylor,  an  appren- 
tice of  the  previous  owner,  Edward  Arnold,  succeeded 
to  the  business.  Since  then  the  art  has  been  handed 
down  through  succeeding  generations  of  the  Taylor 
family  to  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  Edmund  Den- 
ison  Taylor. 

The  mathematically  correct  formation  of  the  mould 
(the  bells  being  cast  in  a  special  loam),  the  accurate 
composition  of  the  bellmetal — an  alloy  of  pure  copper 
and  tin — and  the  rigid  control  of  the  temperature  at 
which  the  bells  are  cast,  all  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  balanced  tone  and  uniform  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  final  and  most  important  phase  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  bell,  however,  is  that  of  tuning. 

There  are  five  distinct  tones  in  every  bell :  the  fun- 
damental or  strike  note,  and  four  harmonies  or  over- 
tones. These  latter  are:  (1)  the  hum  note,  which  is 
one  octave  below  the  strike  note;  the  tierce,  a  minor 
third  above  the  strike  note;  the  quint,  a  fifth  above  the 
strike  note;  and  the  seventh,  a  seventh  above  the 
strike  note. 

To  tune  these  notes  in  each  bell  of  a  carillon  is  a 
very  long  and  costly  operation,  demanding  much  pa- 
tience and  knowledge,  and  is  indeed  the  crown  of  the 
bellf ounder 's  art.  The  tuning  is  effected  by  paring 
metal  from  the  inside  diameter  of  the  bell  at  certain 
specified  places.  Such  accuracy  of  musical  workman- 
ship is  well  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  the  Taylor 
Company  in  1899  supplied  the  Campanile  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  with  a  chime  of  ten  bells 
and  augmented  them  in  1928  by  a  further  twenty-six 
bells,  the  installation  now  forming  a  carillon  of  thirty- 
six  bells,  or  three  chromatic  octaves.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  chimes  at  Ames  was  the  first  set  of  scientific- 
ally tuned  bells  on  the  American  continent.  The  orig- 
inal bells  required  no  retuning  and  the  completed 
carillon,  composed  partly  of  old  and  partly  of  new,  is 
in  perfect  accord  throughout. 

Fifty  Bells  in  Duke  Carillon 

The  carillon  for  the  Duke  University  Chapel  con- 
sists of  fifty  bells,  or  just  over  four  chromatic  octaves. 
The  largest  bell  is  G  natural,  weighing  approximately 
11,200  pounds,  and  is  six  feet,  nine  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth.  The  bell  has  the  following  inscription 
on  the  waist : 

THIS  CARILLON  CONSISTING  OF  48 
BELLS  WAS  PRESENTED  BY  GEORGE 
G.  ALLEN  AND  WILLIAM  R.  PERKINS 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ERECTION  OF 
THIS  CHAPEL. 

Since  the  casting  of  this  inscription,  two  more  small 
bells  have  been  added,  bringing  the  total  number 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty. 
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The  next  largest  bell  in  the  scale,  G  sharp,  has  been 
omitted,  as  this  note  is  very  seldom  used.  Prom  A 
natural,  the  next  half-tone,  the  bells  run  through  four 
completely  chromatic  octaves  to  A  natural.  This 
smallest  bell  weighs  about  ten  pounds  and  is  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  total  weight  of  all  the 
bells  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  63,500  pounds,  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  whole  installation,  including  frame- 
work, etc.,  packed  for  shipment,  is  about  sixty  tons. 
This  carillon  is  equipped  with  complete  automatic 
playing  apparatus  and  can  be  ranked  with  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

The  time  required  to  manufacture  the  installation, 
from  the  time  the  bells  were  ordered,  was  about  ten 
months.  It  was  then  erected  and  given  a  complete 
testing  in  the  makers'  foundry,  prior  to  shipment. 

Some  of  the  carillons  in  the  United  States  manufac- 
tured by  the  company  which  is  installing  the  Duke 
carillon  are  as  follows :  the  Edward  W.  Bok  Carillon 
(the  famous  Singing  Tower),  at  Mountain  Lake,  Flor- 
ida, whose  great  bell  weighs  23,000  pounds;  the  in- 
stallation at  Birmingham,  Michigan;  Albany,  New 
York;  Indianapolis;  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania;  Iowa  State  College;  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey;  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Andover, 
and  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  The  chimes  at  Yale 
University  and  at  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  York, 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  were  also  founded  by 
this  firm.  Numerous  installations  in  England  and 
Europe  are  also  Taylor  products.  Among  these  are 
bells  of  some  of  England's  most  noted  cathedrals, 
such  as  St.  Paul's,  London  (known  as  "Great  Paul" 
and  weighing  seventeen  tons),  York  Minster,  Exeter, 
Lincoln,  Worcester,  Salisbury,  Southwell  Minster, 
Beverly  Minster,  and  Selby  Abbey. 

How  Far  Can  Bells  Be  Heard  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  a  question  invariably 


asked  is:  "How  far  can  the  bells  be  heard! 


Fan- 


tastic distances  have  been  claimed,  he  states,  but  a 
little  thought  will  reveal  that  were  the  bells  heard 
five  or  even  three  miles  away,  the  noise  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tower  would  be  overwhelming.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  definitely  how  far  away  the  bells  can  be  heard 
as  this  is  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  contour  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  disposition  of  adjacent  buildings. 

Enjoying  Carillon  Music 

A  word  of  warning  is  given  by  Mr.  Godfrey  to 
those  who  wish  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  from  caril- 
lon recitals: 

"Do  not  stand  too  near  the  tower.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  a  place  should  be  selected  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  tower  where  the 
music  is  not  distorted  by  echoes  from  adjacent  build- 
ings. ' ' 

A  Musical  Instrument 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  carillon  is  a 
musical  instrument,  the  instrument  of  the  community, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  swinging 
bells  or  with  chimes.  It  will  be  a  new  instrument  to 
thousands  who  hear  its  notes  far  overhead,  and  it  is 
possible  that  at  first  the  music  of  the  bells  will  not  be 
understood.  On  closer  acquaintance  it  will  be  found 
that  the  voice  of  the  carillon  is  akin  to  that  of  Nature, 
and  is  only  appreciated  when  listened  to  with  sym- 
pathy and  with  a  mind  free  to  absorb  the  simple  mes- 
sage of  the  bells. 

Friends  and  alumni  of  Duke  University  as  the  years 
pass  will  be  increasingly  grateful  to  the  donors  whose 
generosity  makes  the  possession  of  the  carillon  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  yet  known  when  the  formal  dedication 
will  take  place  but  announcement  of  this  important 
event  will  be  made  later. 


Ten  Thousandth  Patient  Was  Received  At  The 
Duke  Hospital  Christmas  Day 

AT  THE  conclusion  of  the  past  year  10,175  patients  have  been  treated  in  Duke  Hospital  since  its  opening 
■**■  on  July  21,  1930,  according  to  a  report  of  Dr.  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine.  The 
period  of  slightly  more  than  17  months  of  the  hospital's  first  operation  found  every  department  active  in 
the  handling  of  these  patients,  including  the  public  dispensary. 

The  ten  thousandth  patient  was  received  on  Christmas  day. 

Since  its  opening  the  hospital  has  been  approved  for  the  training  of  internes  and  residents  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  The  school  of  medicine  has 
been  classified  as  grade  A  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

According  to  Dean  Davison  there  are  now  148  students  in  the  school  of  medicine.  These  represent  84 
colleges  and  universities  and  29  states  and  seven  foreign  countries.  There  are  18  in  the  senior  class,  and 
Duke  will  grant  its  first  medical  degrees  next  June. 
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Remarkable  Growth  Shown  by  the  Duke 

Graduate  School 


Depression  Has  Not  Halted  Development  of  Work,  Present  Enrollment  of  Graduate 

School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Being  233  as  Compared  with  41  in  1924-25  Session, 

When  First  Steps  for  Organization  of  Complete  Graduate  School 

Were  Undertaken 


TJEMARKABLE  growth  which  even  the  current 
-"•*■  financial  depression  has  not  been  able  to  halt  has 
characterized  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment  at  Duke  University. 
The  present  enrollment  numbers  233  as  compared 
with  forty-one  in  the  1924-25  session  when  the  first 
steps  toward  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  School 
were  taken.  An  index  of  its  growth  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table,  taken  from  the  recent  report  of 
Dean  William  H.  Glasson  to  President  Few : 


Ph.D. 


Year 

Students  Enrolled 

Degrees  Conferred 

A.M. 

Ed.M. 

1924-25 

41 

26 

1925-26 

66 

22 

. 

1926-27 

86 

26 

1 

1927-28 

130 

49 

5 

1928-29 

175 

63 

5 

1929-30 

193 

55 

6 

1930-31 

231 

59 

11 

1931-32 

(First 

semester  only) 

233 

Noteworthy  progress  in  the  promo- 
tion of  graduate  studies  had  already 
been  made  when  Trinity  College  be- 
came Duke  University  in  1924.  An 
important  step  was  taken  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  when  President  Few  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  promotion 
and  administration  of  graduate  work. 
Entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  interfered  for  several 
years  with  the  projected  plans,  al- 
though from  six  to  eight  graduate 
students  were  registered  each  year. 
Beginning  with  six  in  1916-17,  the 
number  had  gradually  increased  to 
eighty-six  when  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  formally 
organized  as  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1926-27.    A  corresponding  in- 


Dr.  w. 
Dean  of  the 


crease  in  the  number  of  graduate  degrees  was  noted 
in  1916-17,  gradually  increasing  to  twenty-six  in  1925, 
and  reaching  seventy-nine  at  the  1931  commencement. 
The  first  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  were  conferred 
in  1928  when  two  candidates  in  the  field  of  zoology 
successfully  passed  the  examinations.  Nine  candidates 
in  several  fields  received  the  doctorate  at  the  past  com- 
mencement. The  University  has  proceeded  conserv- 
atively in  granting  this  degree,  but  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  has  steadily  increased.  The 
present  total  enrollment  of  233  is  composed  of  students 
from  thirty-one  states,  besides  North  Carolina,  and 
from  two  foreign  countries,  Cuba  and  China. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  Graduate  School  has  been 
the  growth  in  attendance  of  graduate  students  in  the 
two  terms  of  the  summer  school.     Many  college  and 
secondary  school  instructors,  as  well  as  persons  in  pro- 
fessional positions,   find   their  only   opportunity  for 
advanced  study  during  the  long  summer  vacation. 
Other  students  desire  to  supplement 
during  the   summer  the  program  of 
studies  of  the  regular  session.    In  re- 
cent years   the  number  of   graduate 
courses  available  during  the  summer 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,   and 
especial  attention  has  been  given  to 
securing  instructors   qualified   to   di- 
rect advanced  courses  and  research. 
Dean  Glasson  and  Dr.  Holland  Hol- 
ton,  head  of  the  Summer  School,  have 
cooperated  in  the  endeavor  to  provide 
graduate  work  at  this  time  of  the  year 
of  equal  quality  to  that  being  offered 
during  the  session  from  September  to 
June.    The  remarkable  increase  in  at- 
tendance  is   ample   proof   that   they 
have  succeeded,  as  evidenced  in  the 

"rafuTlhool  following  Statistics  : 
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Year  First  Term  Second  Term 

1927  133  73 

1928  168  79 

1929  223  94 

1930  304  143 

1931  424  186 

The  motive  actuating  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Graduate  School  is  the  conviction 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  at  Duke  means 
the  acceptance  of  a  great  educational  opportunity. 
As  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country,  the 
South  has  been  less  adequately  provided  with  facilities 
for  graduate  work.  This  remains  true  even  when  full 
credit  is  given  for  the  progress  made  in  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  the  University  of  Texas. 
Long  established  institutions  such  as  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  others  have  provided  opportunity  for 
research  and  advanced  study  in  the  North  and  East, 
while  the  Central  West  and  Northwest  have  been 
served  by  such  centers  of  study  as  the  universities  of 
Chicago,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  University  of 
California  and  Leland  Stanford  University  have  pro- 
vided graduate  facilities  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  with  a  graduate  school  of  high 
rank,  is  located  in  the  border  state  of  Maryland. 
South  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  and  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  a  point  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  little  south  of  San  Francisco,  genuine 
graduate  schools  are  few  in  number  and  far  behind 
the  northern  and  western  schools  in  personnel  and 
material  resources.  The  establishment  of  the  Duke 
Graduate  School,  therefore,  is  the  acceptance  of  an 
opportunity  to  perform  a  large  and  much  needed 
service.  It  is  hoped  that  the  University  will  become 
one  of  the  leading  American  centers  for  graduate 
study  and  for  advanced  research,  since  the  school  has 
the  dual  advantage  of  being  alert  to  its  splendid  op- 
portunity and  of  ample  material  and  scholarly  re- 
sources unusual  in  the  Southern  States. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University  that  the  existence  of  a  strong  Graduate 
School  will  have  a  most  important  and  helpful  relation 
to  the  College  and  the  professional  schools,  vitalizing 
and  enriching  their  work  by  contact  with  and  under- 
standing of,  the  methods  and  results  of  research.  The 
presence  of  eminent  leaders  and  discoverers  in  the 
various  fields  of  knowledge  will  be  a  stimulating  force 
in  the  life  of  the  University.  The  representative  en- 
rollment attracted  by  the  Graduate  School,  added  to 
that  of  the  other  schools  and  of  the  College,  will 
further  increase  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of  the 
campus,  thus  making  it  especially  distinguished  in 
that  respect  among  the  schools  in  the  South.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  liberal  attitude  toward  national, 
international,  industrial,  and  social  problems  cannot 


well  be  developed  in  a  provincial  setting.  Duke  Uni- 
versity will  more  and  more  attract  graduate  students 
from  over  the  South,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  go  North 
or  West  for  able  leadership,  and  for  facilities  for  free 
investigation  and  research. 

Two  factors  that  have  contributed  largely  toward 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Graduate  School 
are  new  faculty  appointments  and  increased  scholar- 
ship facilities.  In  1928  sixty  professors  were  offering 
graduate  courses  in  fourteen  departments.  This  has 
been  increased  until  during  the  present  session  ninety 
professors  are  offering  courses  in  sixty  departments. 
Such  outstanding  scholars  as  Dr.  William  McDougall 
in  psychology,  Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  in  zoology,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Bllwood  in  sociology,  and  Dr.  Alban  G. 
Widgery  in  philosophy  are  among  those  added  to  the 
faculty,  while  an  impressive  list  of  other  leaders  in 
scholarly  research  could  be  named.  Fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  assistantships  provided  for  students 
have  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  making  it  pos- 
sible not  only  for  Southern  students  but  for  many 
students  from  other  sections  at  considerable  expense 
to  attend  the  Duke  Graduate  School. 

A  total  of  $59,750  is  being  expended  during  the 
current  year  in  giving  aid  to  ninety-seven  graduate 
students,  as  follows :  scholarships  to  fourteen  men  and 
six  women,  $8,000 ;  fellowships  to  twenty-three  men 
and  five  women,  $20,800 ;  assistantships  to  forty-three 
men  and  six  women,  $30,950.  Students  holding  these 
awards  were  selected  from  a  list  of  over  600  ap- 
plicants. 

Increased  library  facilities  must  also  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  developing  Duke  Uni- 
versity as  a  center  for  graduate  study.  Thousands  of 
volumes  have  been  added,  including  special  collections 
and  files  of  great  value.  The  Library  has  about  250,- 
000  volumes  and  is  the  second  largest  in  the  South. 
Seminar  rooms  for  small  classes  of  advanced  students 
have  been  provided  in  the  new  Library  Building  and 
are  in  daily  use.  The  graduate  students  are  housed  in 
dormitory  sections  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Recom- 
mendation for  reserving  more  dormitory  space  next 
year  is  being  made  by  Dean  Glasson  as  the  space  this 
year  has  already  proved  inadequate. 

While  the  Graduate  School  promotes  research  in 
many  fields,  it  also  gives  special  attention  to  the  enlist- 
ment and  training  of  good  teachers.  Steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  various  departments  for  the  actual  train- 
ing in  classroom  and  laboratory  of  students  who  in- 
tend to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Members  of  the  faculty  at  intervals  ad- 
dress graduate  groups  on  the  problems  of  the  teacher, 
both  as  to  methods  and  subject  matter.  Steps  have 
been  taken  also  to  establish  an  Appointments  Office 
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which  will  endeavor  to  bring  the  right  applicants  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  institutions  which 
have  positions  available.  Since  many  students  will 
hold  positions  purely  of  a  research  character  rather 
than  as  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  the  Ap- 
pointments Office  will  also  endeavor  to  be  of  service  to 
this  group. 

Dr.  William  H.  Glasson,  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  is  due  a  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  development  of  the  school,  since  the  work  of  or- 
ganization, promotion,  and  regulation  has  been  car- 
ried out  under  his  direct  supervision.  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Rankin  has  been  Assistant  Dean  since  September, 
1928,  and  has  served  most  acceptably  in  that  position. 
The  Graduate  Council  holds  biweekly  meetings  and 
its  members  have  cooperated  most  effectively  in  deal- 
ing with  the  many  problems  of  graduate  instruction 
and  research.  President  Few  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  this  School  and  its  remarkable  develop- 
ment could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  thought, 


the  effort,  and  the  cooperation  which  have  been  his 
contribution. 


Beautiful  Chinese  Rug  is  the  Gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomas 

Most  recent  of  the  art  objects  added  to  the  collec- 
tion in  the  University  Woman's  College  library  is  the 
beautiful  Chinese  rug  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Thomas,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Since  it  was 
placed  in  the  library  it  has  been  admired  by  hun- 
dreds. The  rug  is  woven  with  gold  thread  on  a  back- 
ground of  blues  and  tans.  A  golden  pheasant  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  designs,  and  is  surrounded  by 
foliations.  Obtained  by  a  Chinese  friend  of  Mr. 
Thomas  in  Peiping,  the  rug  was  sent  to  this  country 
several  months  ago.  Previously  Mr.  Thomas  has 
given  the  University  many  distinctive  gifts,  including 
books  on  Chinese  art,  literature,  and  history ;  and  also 
other  beautiful  rugs  and  art  objects. 


George  Washington  Bicentennial  Award  Announced 
By  Duke  Alumni  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
•^*- of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Award,  to  be  made  each  year  to  that  Duke  student 
from  Washington  or  vicinity  "who  most  nearly  emulates  and  personifies  the  fine  example 
of  citizenship  set  by  George  Washington." 

The  stipulations  regarding  the  award,  as  formulated  by  the  Washington  alumni,  are  as 
follows : 


"1.  To  be  awarded  on  February  22  to  that 
student  who  most  nearly  emulates  and  per- 
sonifies the  fine  example  of  citizenship  set  by 
George  Washington. 

"2.  Basis  of  the  Award — Due  consideration 

of  the  student's  accomplishments  as  a  member 

of  the  Duke  University  community,  with  a 

grading  somewhat  as  follows : 

Scholarship — 20  points 

Activities    (all   outside   of   classroom) — 20 

points 
Civic  attitude  or  citizenship — 20  points 
(Is  he  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  University  community;  does  he  par- 
ticipate therein;  does  he  vote  in  student 
elections,  and  does  he  assume  any  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  a  wholesome  student  life) . 
Character — 20  points 


Leadership — 20  points. 

"3.  Eligible  students — All  students  at 
Duke  University  from  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
vicinity,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
work  undertaken  during  an  academic  year  (or 
its  equivalent)  of  resident  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity. This  permits  graduate,  professional 
and  special  students  to  compete  for  the  award, 
as  well  as  regularly  enrolled  undergraduates 
who  have  passed  the  Freshman  year. 

' '  4.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  officers  or  faculty  of  Duke  University. 

"5.  Amount — $50.00.  On  account  of  the 
general  business  conditions  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  officers  of  this  Association  will 
endeavor  to  raise  a  suitable  sum  for  the  award 
each  year,  the  amount  is  limited  to  $50.00  this 
year.  However,  there  is  no  continuing  offer 
or  obligation  beyond  the  current  year." 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


R.  Percy  Reade,  of  the  Class  of  1900,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Dur- 
ham County  Alumni  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Fuller,  Reade  and  Fuller  and  has  taken  part  in  many  important  cases  in 
Durham  and  other  counties.  For  ten  years  he  was  associate  professor  of 
law  at  Trinity  College.  For  some  time  he  has  been  county  attorney.  He 
is  prominent  in  civic  affairs. 


R.  Peect  Reade 


T.  R.  Waggoner,  Class  of  1922,  is  manager  of  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia.  He  was  recently  chosen  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Association  of  Duke  Alumni.  He  taught  in  Tech.  High  School  in 
Atlanta  until  1925.  He  then  became  associated  with  the  Trust  Company 
of  Georgia  in  the  Atlanta  office,  later  going  to  Macon  and  in  1927  being 
made  manager  of  the  Augusta,  and  in  1930  resident  manager  of  the 
Savannah,  office.    He  recently  returned  to  Atlanta. 


T.  R.  Waggoner 


W.  Luther  Ferrell,  of  the  Class  of  1916,  has  recently  completed  a  suc- 
cessful term  as  president  of  the  "Winston-Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ratcliff,  Hudson  &  Ferrell  and  is  prom- 
inent in  civic  and  social  affairs  in  Winston-Salem.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  alumni  affairs  and  is  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Council  of  Duke 
University. 


W.  Luther  Ferrell 
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Dr.  Cranford  Now  In  Fifth  Decade  at 

Trinity-Duke 

Beloved  Professor  of  Philosophy  Has  Been  a  Member  of  College  and  University  Com- 
munity for  Forty-five  Years,  First  as  a  St  udent  and  Then  as  a  Faculty  Member — 
Talks  Interestingly  of  the  Past  of  the  Institution 


"POPULAR  with  faculty,  student 
■*■  body  and  alumni  alike,  Dr.  W.  I. 
Cranford  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Trinity-Duke  com- 
munity. He  has  seen  many  changes  in 
the  old  institution.  Many  other  men 
have  come  and  gone  in  his  time.  Sun- 
shine and  clouds  have  swept  over  the 
school  to  which  he  has  given  most  of 
his  life. 

Dr.  Cranford,  a  youth  then,  in 
1887,  entered  the  old  Trinity  College, 
at  Old  Trinity,  in  Randolph  County, 
North  Carolina.  Four  years  he  spent 
there  as  a  student.  Dr.  J.  P.  Crowell 
was  president  at  that  time.  Dr.  Cran- 
ford describes  Dr.  Crowell  as  a  "vig- 
orous and  vital  young  fellow"  who 
was  very  active  in  the  struggle  to  lift 
the  burden  of  debt  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Professor  Cranford  says  it  took 
a  strong  man  to  endure  the  opposition  to  the  moving 
of  Trinity  to  Durham  and  the  caustic  criticisms  which 
were  heaped  on  Dr.  Crowell 's  head  during  those  days 
of  agitation. 

The  memory  of  his  teachers  is  a  very  precious  one 
to  Dr.  Cranford.  He  says  they  were  great  men  and 
great  teachers.  He  speaks  of  a  number  of  faculty 
members  who  came  to  Trinity  just  as  he  was  entering 
as  a  student.  Among  these  was  Professor  Armstrong, 
teacher  of  English,  who  was  a  tower  of  strength 
through  those  days  of  crisis. 

The  movement  to  Trinity  was  delayed  two  years  be- 
cause of  the  catastrophe  of  the  falling  of  the  tower  of 
the  new  building.  Therefore,  Professor  Cranford 's 
class  and  the  one  following  both  graduated  at  Old 
Trinity.  His  graduation  day  brought  him  not  only  a 
degree  from  Trinity  but  also  an  appointment  to  teach 
in  his  Alma  Mater.  A  year  at  Old  Trinity  teaching 
was  followed  by  a  year  in  post-graduate  work  at  Yale. 
Then  Professor  Cranford  returned  to  teach  in  the 
new  Trinity,  in  Durham. 


Dr.  W.  I.   Cranford 


Another  year,  however,  found  him 
again  at  Yale.  That  year  he  received 
his  doctorate  and  returned  to  Dur- 
ham. The  intervening  years  have  all 
been  spent  quietly,  growing  with  the 
institution. 

Doctor  Cranford  held  the  chairs  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  jointly, 
until  three  years  ago.  At  that  time 
Dr.  William  McDougall  came  to  Duke 
as  head  of  the  new  psychology  depart- 
ment. 

The  work  of  teaching  philosophy 
and  psychology  evidently  was  not 
considered  such  a  great  burden  in 
those  days.  Professor  Cranford  was 
asked  to  add  to  his  duties  those  of  the 
dean  of  the  college,  when  Dean  Pew 
succeeded  President  Kilgo,  who  be- 
came a  bishop  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.  For  seven  years  Dean  Cran- 
ford carried  the  double  duties.  Since  that  time  he 
says  he  has  "just  been  a  teacher."  His  great  interest 
is  in  the  classroom.  He  is  restive  under  any  burden 
which  interferes  with  his  teaching. 

In  a  recent  chapel  address,  Doctor  Cranford  gave 
a  very  optimistic  message  to  those  who  are  trying  to- 
steer  a  course  between  instrumentalism  and  futurism. 
The  doctor  declared  that  instrumentalism  is  the  teach- 
ing that  knowledge  is  only  a  tool  to  be  used  for  man's 
material  maintenance.  There  is  no  finality,  no  ulti- 
mate truth,  according  to  its  followers.  All  man's 
efforts  are  made  at  adjusting  himself  to  his  present 
environment. 

Futurism,  he  declared,  teaches  that  man  has  no- 
place and  can  secure  no  satisfaction  in  the  present. 
All  finality — all  ultimate  truth — is  in  the  future. 

"The  safe  course,"  said  the  doctor,  "is  between 

the  two.    Man  is  different  from  the  lower  animals  in 

that  he   has  different  needs.     His  needs  are  from 

within.    Man  has  a  far  future  look  and  a  far  back- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  Now  in  its 

Thirty-first  Year 

Established  in  1902  by  9019  of  Trinity  College  with  Late  Dr.  John  Spencer  Bassett  as 
Its  First  Editor,  This  Publication  Has  Had  Notable  Career — Second  Oldest 
Journal  of  Its  Type  in  South — Has  Had  Many 
Distinguished  Contributors 


WITH  THE  publication  of  its  January  number, 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  journal  founded 
by  the  9019  scholarship  society  of  Trinity  College  in 
1902  under  the  leadership  of  John  Spencer  Bassett, 
eminent  Southern  historian,  entered  upon  its  thirty- 
first  year. 

Dr.  Bassett,  who  was  killed  in  a  traffic  accident  on 
January  27,  1928,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  re- 
membered at  Duke  University  for  several  distinctive 
achievements.  While  a  teacher  at  Trinity  College  he 
set  in  motion  vital  forces  that  continue  today.  Dr. 
Bassett  was  founder  of  the  9019  society  which  counts 
hundreds  of  alumni  and  undergraduate  members. 
This  society  sponsored  the  establishment  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  and  Dr.  Bassett  served  as  the 
magazine's  first  editor. 

The  January  number  of  the  Quarterly,  designated 
as  the  thirtieth  anniversary  number,  takes  editorial 
note  of  the  publication's  continuous  activity  over 
three  decades  and  its  entrance  upon  its  thirty-first 
year  as  second  oldest  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
South,  being  second  in  years  only  to  the  Sewanee 
Review. 

Distinguished  Contributors 
A  journal  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  varied  interests : 
history,  literature,  economics,  science,  education,  and 
other  fields  of  scholarship  and  research,  the  Quarterly 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished contributors. 

Among  the  hundreds  who  have  written  articles  for 
the  Quartet  ly  during  these  years  are  such  well  known 
persons  as  Daniel  Coil  Gilman,  Walter  Hines  Page, 
Lyman  Abbott,  Joseph  W.  Polk,  William  Garrott 
Brown,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Albert  Shaw,  Bliss  Perry, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  James 
H.  Kirkland,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Clarence 
H.  Poe,  Henry  N.  Snyder,  and  others  of  wide  reputa- 
tion. 

The  Quarterly  is  published  by  the  Duke  University 
Press  for  the  South  Atlantic  Publishing  company.    In 


addition  to  Dr.  Bassett,  editors  of  the  publication 
through  the  years  have  included  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Few,  Dr.  W.  H.  Glasson,  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker.  At  present  the  Quarterly 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  board  consisting 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade,  Dr. 
N.  I.  White,  Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  and  Henry  R. 
Dwire  as  managing  editor. 

Achievements  Cited 

"The  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly,"  notes  the  edito- 
rial in  the  thirtieth  anniversary  number,  "expressed 
in  the  initial  issue  the  hope  that  the  new  journal 
would  provide  for  young  writers  and  investigators  of 
the  South  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  their  work 
and  that  thus  the  interests  of  literature  and  scholar- 
ship in  this  section  might  be  forwarded.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  venture  the  opinion  that  this 
purpose  has  been  achieved  to  some  extent  at  least. 

"Along  with  that  service  in  the  cause  of  cultural 
development,  the  scope  of  the  publication  has  been 
constantly  broadened  until  today  it  serves  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  discussion  of  various  questions,  not  only 
by  writers  of  the  South  but  by  those  of  other  sections 
as  well.  While  naturally  particularly  interested  in 
the  consideration  of  matters  of  especial  concern  to  the 
section  in  which  it  is  located,  the  Quarterly  strives  at 
all  times  to  have  a  national  viewpoint  and  to  be  free 
from  narrow  sectionalism  or  provincialism  in  any 
sense. 

"The  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  develop 
through  the  publication  a  closer  feeling  between  the 
sections  and  at  all  times  to  encourage  a  vigorous  na- 
tional spirit.  Writers  of  the  North  have  cooperated 
with  those  of  the  South  to  that  end.  That  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  right  direction  seems 
evident. ' ' 

Circulation  Growing 

An  examination  of  the  Quarterly's  files  shows  how 
closely  the  publication  has  kept  to  the  important  cur- 
rent issues  of  its  time,  interpreting  new  trends  and 
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reevaluating  issues  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent investigation. 

The  format  of  the  Quarterly  has  undergone  several 
changes,  the  most  recent  being  in  1930.  Steady  in- 
crease in  the  journal's  scope  is  shown  in  the  frequent 
use  of  Quarterly  articles  in  monthly  magazine  digests 
and  reviews.  Besides  a  growing  circulation  to  indi- 
vidual readers  it  is  on  the  shelves  of  many  libraries 
throughout  the  country. 

Anniversary  Number 

Nine  exceptionally  interesting  articles  have  been 
included  in  the  significant  anniversary  number.  These 
include  subjects  of  varied  interest  by  authorities  in 
the  fields  represented. 

S.  M.  Wolfe,  former  attorney  general  of  South 
Carolina,  writes  on  the  subject,  "Is  the  Criminal 
Wholly  to  Blame?"  "Religion  and  the  Sciences  of 
Life"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Dougall,  professor  of  psychology  at  Duke  and  author 
of  numerous  books  and  articles  on  psychological  sub- 
jects. 


"Who  Reads  the  Greek  Classics  Today?"  forms 
the  topic  of  a  study  made  by  Charles  H.  Comp- 
ton,  assistant  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library. 
Archibald  Rutledge,  widely  known  writer  and  teacher, 
a  native  of  South  Carolina  but  now  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  contributes  ' '  The  Negro  in  the  North. ' ' 

Carl  M.  Prasure  and  Frances  P.  DeLancy  con- 
tribute an  article  on  "England's  New  Position  in 
Foreign  Affairs."  Bertha-Monica  Stearns,  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Wellesley  College,  writes  on 
"Southern  Magazines  for  Ladies  (1819-1860)." 
"Recent  Developments  in  the  Tobacco  Manufacturing 
Industry,"  by  Charles  E.  Landon,  of  the  Duke  de- 
partment of  economics,  is  an  interesting  study  of  a 
subject  of  particular  concern  to  this  section. 

"The  Vanishing  Critique,"  by  Caroline  B.  Sher- 
man of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  "Men,  Women  and  Unem- 
ployment," by  Howard  Douglas  Dozier,  well  known 
economist  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  articles  which 
complete  the  exceptionally  well  rounded  table  of  con- 
tents. In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  timely  book 
reviews. 
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Completing  30  years  of  continuous  publication,  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  observing  its  anniversary  with  a  special 
number.  Above  are  shown  the  cover  pages  of  the  first  and  last  numbers  of  the  publication,  and  in  the  inset  is  Dr.  John  Spencer 
Bassett,   the  Quarterly's   first  editor. 

*The  table  of  contents  of  the  two  numbers  compare  in  a  striking  way  the  suhjects  of  current  interest  of  30  years  ago  and 
today. 
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Distinguished  Lawyer  to  Join  Faculty 
of  Duke  Law  School 


Leslie  Craven,  of  Chicago,  One  of  the  Railroad  Counsel  in  the  Famous  Valuation  Case,  is 
to  Have  Charge  of  Work  in  Public  Utilities,  Taxation  and  Administrative 

Law— Appeared  in  $400,000,000  Suit 


/~kNE  of  the  country's  outstanding 
^-^  lawyers,  Leslie  Craven,  of  Chi- 
cago, will  join  the  faculty  of  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Law  next 
fall,  it  is  announced. 

Mr.  Craven,  who  is  one  of  the  three 
counsel  representing  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  the  valuation  of  rail- 
roads by  the  interstate  commerce 
commission,  will  become  professor 
of  law  in  charge  of  courses  on  pub- 
lic utilities,  taxation,  and  adminis- 
trative law. 

At  the  age  of  32  years,  in  1919, 
Mr.  Craven  succeeded  Pierce  Butler, 
now  on  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  as  counsel  for  the 
western  group  of  railroads.  He  has 
held  this  position  since  that  time. 
The  valuation  of  the  railroads  is  one 
of  the  most  important  attempts  ever  made  by  an  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  to  solve  a  great  economic  prob- 
lem. The  work  has  cost  about  $185,000,000  and  has 
been  under  way  since  the  passing  of  the  Valuation  Act 
in  1913. 

In  $400,000,000  Suit 

Mr.  Craven  represented  the  railroads  of  the  country 
in  the  O 'Fallon  case,  called  "the  world's  biggest  law 
suit"  when  approximately  $400,000,000  was  involved 
in  the  contest  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
first  clinical  case  involving  the  valuation  of  railroads 
brought  before  that  court. 

This  case,  being  the  recapture  case  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  O 'Fallon  railroad,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  railroad  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  it  was  decisive  of  what  property  rights 


Leslie  Craven 


the  railroad  companies  have  in  their 
property  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  subject  to  commission  reg- 
ulation. 

Is  Stanford  Graduate 
A  graduate  of  Stanford  University 
in  1909  Mr.  Craven  later  studied  at 
Harvard  but  returned  to  the  Stan- 
ford law  school  and  received  the 
doctorate  there  in  1911.  He  was 
in  general  practice  in  Portland,  Or- 
egon, until  1916,  and  then  was  sent 
by  the  railroads  to  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  the  valuation  project. 
He  served  as  assistant  counsel  under 
Pierce  Butler,  then  counsel  for  the 
western  railroads,  until  1918.  After 
serving  in  the  army  for  a  year  he 
returned  in  1919  to  succeed  Mr. 
Butler. 

The  department  to  be  headed  by 
Mr.  Craven  marks  another  step  in  the  development  of 
the  Duke  Law  School.  Already  the  organization  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Clinic,  the  work  in  Legislative  Drafting 
and  Research  and  developments  in  other  fields  of  law 
education  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  this 
newest  development  is  sure  to  be  one  of  outstanding 
interest  and  importance. 

Dean  Miller's  Statement 
"The  present  economic  crisis,"  Dean  Justin  Miller 
of  the  Law  School,  said  in  regard  to  the  school's  pro- 
gram, "emphasizes  the  importance  of  fundamental 
work  in  the  fields  of  law  governing  public  utilities  and 
taxation.  Only  a  man  who  has  had  a  vital  contact 
with  these  problems  in  his  life  experience  can  provide 
real  leadership  in  their  solution.  Mr.  Craven  has  been 
called  to  Duke  University  to  establish  this  new  de- 
partment in  the  Law  School." 
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Duke  Athletic  Teams  Made  a  Notable 

Record  in  1931 


Won  State  Championships  in  Baseball  and  Basketball,  Had  One  of  South 's  Best  Defen- 
sive Teams  in  Football  and  Two  Southern  Conference  Record-Breakers  in 


Track — Resume  of  Year's  Activities- 


-1932  Basketball  Program 


CTATE  championships  in  baseball  and  basketball, 
•^one  of  the  South 's  best  defensive  teams  in  football, 
and  two  southern  conference  record  breakers  in  track, 
featured  the  accomplishments  of  Duke  athletic  teams 
during  1931. 

The  winning  of  the  baseball  crown  last  spring 
marked  the  third  consecutive  year  that  Coach  Jack 
Coombs'  boys  have  annexed  that  title,  and,  in  basket- 
ball, it  was  the  second  straight  championship  for 
Duke  quints  under  the  coaching  of  Eddie  Cameron. 

The  gridders,  under  Coach  "Wallace  Wade,  were 
well  above  the  .500  mark  in  percentage,  and  their 
record  of  holding  seven  of  their  ten  opponents  score- 
less made  the  1931  eleven  the  greatest  defensive  team 
Duke  has  ever  had. 

The  track  outfit  was  the  best  that  has  represented 
the  school  in  years.  They  lost  only  one  dual  meet  out 
of  five  and  two  of  their  star  performers  brought  the 
school  its  first  southern  conference  track  records. 

The  two  records  were  set  by  Henry  Fulmer  and 
John  Brownlee.  Fulmer  made  his  mark  in, the  broad 
jump  at  the  conference  indoor  meet  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  Brownlee  set  a  new  record  for  the  220-yard  low 
hurdles  in  the  conference  meet  in  Birmingham. 

Excellent  records  were  made  in  boxing,  wrestling, 
swimming,  golf  and  tennis.  Captain  Southgate  Mar- 
tin was  a  finalist  in  the  boxing  tournament  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  and  Captain  Wilson  Randle  went  to 
the  semi-finals  of  the  conference  golf  tourney  before 
being  eliminated. 

The  stellar  play  of  several  Duke  gridders  was 
recognized  by  sports  writers  and  coaches  when  the 
various  all-star  teams  for  1931  were  announced. 

Emery  Adkins,  the  brilliant  Blue  Devil  center,  Pete 
Gracey  of  Vanderbilt  and  Captain  Joe  Sharpe  of 
Alabama  furnished  the  hottest  battle  in  the  balloting 
for  the  1931  All-Southern  team  selected  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Few  votes  separated  these  three  star 
performers.  Gracey  got  first  choice,  Sharpe  second 
and  Adkins  was  named  on  the  third  team.  Pap  Har- 
ton,  Duke  tackle,  was  mentioned  prominently  in  con- 
nection with  the  All-Southern. 

Captain  Kid   Brewer  was  the  favorite   choice   of 


North  Carolina  football  followers  for  a  post  on  the 
fans'  All-State  team  in  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Ral- 
eigh News  and  Observer,  and  the  brilliant  Duke  full- 
back received  every  vote  but  one  in  the  Associated 
Press  poll  of  newspapermen  and  coaches. 

An  additional  honor  was  bestowed  upon  Brewer 
when  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  five  most  brilliant 
sport  performers  of  the  Carolinas  during  the  past 
year  in  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
Brewer  was  second  in  total  votes. 

Don  Hyatt,  star  end,  was  awarded  a  flank  position 
on  the  All-State  team  of  the  Associated  Press  for  the 
second  year  and  was  named  on  almost  every  other 
team  chosen  in  the  state. 

Pop  Werner,  guard,  Bill  Bryan,  tackle,  Lowell 
Mason  and  Nick  Laney,  halfbacks,  and  Fred  Craw- 
ford, end,  were  chosen  on  various  All-State  teams. 

Basketeers'  Trip 

Eddie  Cameron's  cagers  took  a  pre-season  trip  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays  and,  although  they  lost 
two  of  the  three  games  played,  the  Duke  coach  was 
pleased  with  the  way  his  "new"  team  performed. 

The  opener  was  played  with  Baltimore  University 
at  Baltimore,  December  17.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
half  the  Devils  were  in  front,  16-9,  but  the  Baltimore 
boys  put  on  a  last  half  spurt  and  downed  Duke,  30-24. 
The  following  night  the  Devils  lost  to  Georgetown, 
36-26,  after  the  score  was  tied  19-19  at  the  half. 

In  the  final  game  of  the  trip,  the  Duke  sophs  hit 
their  stride  and  ran  up  a  large  score  on  the  Catholic 
University  five,  defeating  them  41-29. 

In  their  first  home  game  of  the  season,  Duke's 
cagers  defeated  Wake  Forest  23-16,  then  downed  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  28-20  after  an  extra  period.  However, 
they  lost  three  games  in  succession  on  their  second 
northern  trip,  to  Army  25-23,  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
44-31  and  the  Navy  36-25. 

Three  sophomores  appear  to  have  won  berths  on  the 
first  team,  Roy  Alpert,  center,  and  Jim  and  Herb 
Thompson,  forward  and  guard,  respectively.  Pete 
Carter,  substitute  forward  last  year,  played  fine  ball 
on  the  trip  and  is  considered  a  member  of  the  first 
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crew.    John  Shaw,  the  lone  regular  from  last  year,  is 
back  at  his  old  guard  post. 

Coach  Cameron  was  pleased  with  the  way  the  re- 
serves performed  when  sent  into  the  games.  Ted 
Lewis,  Charles  Hayes,  Hugh  Curry  and  Wendell 
Home,  forwards,  Charles  Burnham,  center,  and  Fred 
Lewis,  Ed  Bost  and  Phil  Weaver,  guards,  were  used 
frequently  and  will  see  action  in  future  games. 

Voyles  To  Coach  Track 

Carl  Voyles,  assistant  athletic  director,  will  coach 
the  1932  track  team  and  has  announced  a  schedule  of 
seven  dual  meets.  Four  other  events  are  also  listed 
on  the  card. 

The  schedule : 

March  5— S.  I.  C.  Indoor  Meet  at  Chapel  Hill. 

March  22 — Wake  Forest  in  Durham. 

April  2— V.  M.  I.  in  Durham. 

April  8 — Davidson  in  Durham. 

April  15 — N.  C.  State  in  Durham. 

April  23 — Washington  and  Lee  at  Lexington,  Va. 

April  28 — Carolina  in  Durham. 

April  30 — Penn  Relays  in  Philadelphia. 

May  6-7— North  Carolina  State  meet  at  Chapel  Hill. 

May  14 — William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
(pending). 

May  20-21— S.  I.  C.  Meet  in  Birmingham. 

Boxing  and  Wrestling 

The  wrestlers  started  off  the  season  in  fine  style 
defeating  Carolina  16-14,  but  the  boxers  dropped  both 
of  their  first  meets,  losing  to  Carolina  and  Virginia 
by  4-3  scores.  Freshman  boxers  lost  to  Carolina  5-2 
while  the  first  year  cagers  have  victories  over  Wake 
Forest  and  Benedictine  school  thus  far  this  season. 

Two  New  Teams  on  the  Duke  Football 
Schedule,  1932  Season 

Two  new  foes,  Auburn  and  Maryland,  are  listed  on 
the  1932  football  schedule,  announced  recently  by 
Coach  Wallace  Wade.  The  newcomers  replace  South 
Carolina  and  Villanova  and  give  the  Devils  eight  con- 
ference tilts  for  the  coming  season. 

V.  M.  I.,  Wake  Forest,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  N.  C. 
State,  Carolina  and  Washington  and  Lee  occupy  the 
same  dates  on  the  schedule  as  they  did  in  1931.  Da- 
vidson is  shifted  from  fourth  place  to  the  opening 
game,  Maryland  listed  fourth  on  the  schedule  and 
Auburn  taking  Villanova 's  place. 

It  is  a  tough  card  for  the  1932  Blue  Devils.  The 
addition  of  Auburn  and  Maryland  brings  to  the  Duke 
card  two  of  the  South's  outstanding  teams  of  1931. 
Auburn  was  feared  by  both  Georgia  and  Tulane  and 
reports  have  it  that  next  year  the  Plainsmen  will  be 
at  their  best. 


The  Old  Liners  of  Maryland  were  recognized  as 
probably  the  best  team  in  this  end  of  the  conference 
and  with  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Carolina,  State  and 
Washington  and  Lee  on  the  card  Duke  has  one  of 
the  hardest  schedules  in  its  history. 

The  schedule : 


Sept.  24 
Oct.  1— 
Oct.  8- 
Oct.  15- 
Oct.  22- 
Oct.  29- 
Nov.  5- 
Nov.  12- 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  26 


— Davidson  in  Durham. 
V.  M.  I.  at  Lexington,  Va. 
Auburn  in  Birmingham. 
-Maryland  in  Durham. 
-Wake  Forest  in  Durham. 
—Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 
-Kentucky  in  Durham. 
— N.  C.  State  in  Raleigh. 
— Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
— Washington  and  Lee  in  Durham. 


State  Newspaper  Publishers  Visit  Duke 
University 

Addresses  by  J.  Fred  Essary,  prominent  Washing- 
ton newspaperman,  and  Dean  Justin  Miller  of  the 
Duke  Law  School,  and  a  dinner  at  the  University 
Union  were  among  the  features  in  Duke  University's 
share  in  the  North  Carolina  Press  Institute  program 
held  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  January  13-15. 

The  newspapermen  came  to  Duke  on  the  second 
afternoon  of  the  institute,  Thursday,  January  14,  ar- 
riving between  3  and  4  o'clock  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  campus  before  gathering  for  dinner  at  the 
Union. 

The  dinner,  which  began  at  6:30  o'clock,  had  no 
formal  program  or  speeches.  Music  was  furnished  by 
Jelly  Leftwich's  orchestra  and  the  Duke  glee  club. 
Following  the  dinner  the  visitors  went  to  Page  audi- 
torium to  hear  the  addresses  by  Mr.  Essary  and  Dean 
Miller. 

Mr.  Essary 's  address  was  on  "Washington  as  a 
Newspaperman  Sees  It."  "What  Is  a  Newspaper?" 
was  the  subject  of  the  address  by  Dean  Miller. 


Dr.  Cranford  Now  in  Fifth  Decade 
at  Trinity-Duke 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
ward  look  which  helps  him  in  a  search  for  ultimate 
standards — standards  to  which  he  must  make  his  con- 
duct conform  or  be  dissatisfied.  To  be  satisfied  with 
some  sort  of  ultimate  truth  would  be  to  consider  our- 
selves less  than  men.  As  to  man's  environment,  he 
makes  that  over  to  suit  himself,  rather  than  adjusting 
himself  to  his  environment." 

Hale,  hearty  and  unbroken,  this  ever  young  pro- 
fessor who  is  entering  his  fifth  decade  of  membership 
in  Duke 's  community  apparently  faces  many  years  of 
useful,  loving  service. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Julian  P.  Boyd,  '25,  who  distinguished  himself  in  history  as 
an  undergraduate  and  graduate  student,  has  continued  in  this 
field  since  leaving  college. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  secretary  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  His- 
torical Society  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity has  the  respon- 
sibility of  editing  one  of 
.the  most  important  series 
of  volumes  on  local  his- 
tory attempted  by  any  or- 
ganization. Kecently  Mr. 
Boyd  wrote  an  article  in 
The  Journal  of  Economic 
and  Business  History  on 
"The  Susquehannah 
Company,  1553-1803." 
In  the  article  he  says : 
' '  Profit  seeking  com- 
panies played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  planting 
and  development  of  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America. 
The  earliest  projects  were 

English    in    capital    and  Jul'IAN  p-  BoTD 

management,  but  as  population  grew  and  capital  accumulated 
in  the  colonies,  the  colonists  themselves  organized  companies 
for  making  settlements  and  speculating  in  land.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  of  these  was  the  Susquehannah  Company,  which 
grew  out  of  the  land-speculating  mania  of  the  middle  eight- 
eenth century.  Started  by  Connecticut  farmers  seeking  land,  it 
developed  into  a  speculative  project  and  became  the  object  of 
controversies  which  involved  colonies,  the  Crown,  and  the  new 
States  and  Confederation." 


Class  or  1894 

Charles  Hamlin  Cheatham  lives  on  his  farm  at  Route  3, 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

Eev.  John  A.  B.  Fry  is  pastor  of  the  Epworth  University 
Church  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Class  op  1896 

John  D.  Champion  lives  at  Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C,  where  he 
is  a  farmer  and  teacher.  He  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for 
thirty-five  years. 

J.  K.  Kincaid's  home  address  is  20  Warwick  Boad,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  He  is  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Ferry-Moore 
Seed  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Class  of  1897 
Rev.  R.  M.  Courtney 's  picture  appeared  in  the  North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate  for  December  10,  1931.  He  is  presiding 
elder  of  the  Shelby  district  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  M.  E.  Church  South.  A  survey  of  his  splendid 
work  and  that  of  his  co-workers  on  his  charge  was  the  subject 
of  the  write-up  in  the  Advocate.     The  Advocate  said  that  Rev. 


Mr.  Courtney  seems  determined  to  make  this  the  most  fruitful 
year  of  his  ministry.  He  is  located  at  606  South  York  Street, 
Gastonia. 

Class  of  1901 
Mrs.  Howard  Hoffman  McKeown  lives  at  Proctor,  N.  C.     She 
was,  before  her  marriage,  Blanche  Barnette. 

Class  of  1903 
Thomas  W.  Smith  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the 
British-American  Tobacco  Company  for  the  past  several  years. 
He  is  located  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  South  America.     His 
son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  is  a  freshman  at  Duke  this  year. 

Class  of  1906 
Troy  Horatio  Broome  lives  at  Rock  Island,  Tenn.     He  mar- 
ried Miss  Fannie  Joeelyn  Phillips  in  April,  1906.     They  have 
three  children,  John  P.,  Jr.,  Thomas  H.  and  Stanley  Clagett. 

Class  of  1907 

Guy  Moore  Guthrie  is  superintendent  of  the  Hyde  county 
schools.  His  home  is  in  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C.  His  oldest  child, 
Mildred  Moore  Guthrie,  is  a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  Duke 
this  year. 

Class  of  1914 

After  leaving  Duke,  John  C.  Umberger  attended  Emory  Uni- 
versity, receiving  a  B.D.  degree  in  1916.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conferenc 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  At  present  he  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  Old  Fort. 

Class  of  1917 
Frank  A.  Muse  has  moved  his  address  from  181  Claremont 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  Darien,  Conn. 

Class  of  1918 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  McKinney  of  Statesville  announce  the 
arrival  of  Sterling  Hefner  on  December  10,  1931,  at  the  Davis 
Hospital  in  Statesville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Swaringen  have  moved  from  Greensboro 
to  Augusta,  Georgia.  Mr.  Swaringen  is  manager  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  Company  store  there.  The  new  manager  has 
been  with  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  three  years,  having 
first  become  associated  with  the  firm  in  Charlotte  where  he  was 
first  merchandise  manager  and  later  was  made  assistant  man- 
ager. He  was  then  transferred  to  Goldsboro  as  manager  of 
that  branch.  He  remained  there  for  several  months  when  he 
was  called  into  the  district  office  of  the  firm  at  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Swaringen  was,  before  her  marriage,  Anita  Scarboro, 
'28. 

Class  of  1922 

On  Tuesday  morning,  December  22,  Blanche  Barringer  and 
Earl  W.  Brian,  '31,  were  married  in  the  Duke  Memorial  Church, 
Durham.  Blanche  is  extension  secretary  and  director  of  Young 
People's  work  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South.  Earl  is  a  student  in  the  Medical  School,  Duke 
University.  They  make  their  home  at  1815  W.  Pettigrew  Street, 
Durham. 
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Faculty,  student  body  and  alumni  of 

Duke 
University 

we  welcome  you  to  our  store 
and  assure  you 

FRIENDLY  SERVICE 

at  all  times 
Durham  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

M.  Eugene  Newsom,  Manager 
(Class  1905) 


Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham    investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


W.  L.  ELKINS, 
C.  P.  A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
C.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OP   CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA  SOCIETY  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


on 


DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Knox  lives  in  the  Goldwayne  Apartments,  Golds- 
boro.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  city  health  depart- 
ment in  Winston-Salem. 

Rufus  A.  Moore  of  536  East  Saville  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
made  a  recent  visit  to  the  Alumni  Office.  He  has  a  son,  Rufus 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  who  will  be  one  year  old  on  January  25. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bond  Willard  announce  the  birth  of 
Helen  Elleda  Willard  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Mrs.  Willard  was,  before  her  marriage,  Coma  Cole  of 
Durham.  This  is  their  second  daughter.  Coma 's  correct  home 
address  is  129  South  10th.  Street,  West  Helena,  Arkansas. 

Class  or  1924 
Dr.  C.  W.  Odell  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been  recuperating 
from  an  automobile  accident  which   occurred  on  December  8. 
He  has  been  practicing  osteopathy  in  South  Bend  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Class  of  1925 

Banks  O.  Godfrey,  who  is  connected  with  the  Retail  Credit 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity  at  their  convention  held  in  Atlanta 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Class  of  1926 

Dr.  Prances  Holmes,  who  received  an  M.D.  degree  from  New 
York  University  last  June,  began  her  internship  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  January  1, 

Rev.  S.  E.  Wright  was  moved  at  the  last  annual  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  from  Warrenton 
to  Enfield,  N.  ft,  where  he  will  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Class  of  1928 

Ruth  Bright  and  Paul  G.  Stoner,  LL.B.  '31,  were  married  at 
the  Watts  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Durham  on  December  26. 
For  the  past  two  years,  Ruth  has  been  teaching  at  Parkton, 
N.  ft  Paul  received  his  law  degree  from  Duke  this  past  June. 
They  are  making  their  home  in  Lexington,  N.  ft,  where  Paul 
is  connected  with  the  law  firm  of  Martin  and  Brinkley. 

The  oath  of  an  attorney-at-law  was  administered  in  the  su- 
perior court  of  Gaston  County  on  October  26  to  Charles  Everette 
Hamilton,  Jr.  Charles  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hamilton, 
attorney  and  judge  of  the  recorder's  court  of  Union  County, 
Monroe.  He  attended  grammar  school  and  high  school  in  the 
City  of  Winston-Salem,  later  attending  Duke  University  where 
he  received  his  A.B.  in  1928  and  A.M.  in  1931.  He  completed 
his  law  study  at  Wake  Forest  College,  passing  the  bar  ex- 
amination at  the  August  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1931. 
For  the  past  four  years  Charles  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Gastonia  High  School  faculty,  teaching  history  and  American 
government. 

William  Albert  Hart  teaches  English  and  history  in  Weaver- 
ville  High  School,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 


ALPHA  CLEANER 

used  by 

Duke  University 

made  by 

ALPHA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Edwin  M.  Leight,  formerly  of  Walkertown,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Glenn  Tobacco  Company.  He  sailed  on  De- 
cember 1  for  Athens,  Greece,  where  he  will  be  located  for  two 
years.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Leight  of  Walker  - 
town  and  is  a  brother  of  John  Leight,  who  was  student  manager 
of  the  Duke  football  team  this  year. 

G.  W.  McDowell  has  changed  his  address  from  Duke  Station, 
Durham,  to  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Lucy  Wesley  is  teaching  in  the  public  schools  at  Macon, 
Georgia.     Her  address  is  201  Burton  Avenue. 

Class  of  1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Bost  of  Greensboro  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Heathman  Bost,  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1931.  Mrs.  Bost  was,  before  her  marriage,  Mary  Lucy 
Green,  '32. 

James  E.  Crute  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Banks 
of  Wilson  on  December  6.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crute  will  make  their 
home  in  Wilson. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Huggin,  Jr.,  of  Asbury  Memorial  Church, 
Asheville,  were  honored  by  the  young  people  of  their  church 
on  November  11.  The  event  was  the  first  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  Mrs.  Huggin  was,  before  her  marriage,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Price  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Michael  Lopato  attended  Columbia  University  after  leaving 
Duke,  receiving  both  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees.  Mr.  Lopato  came 
to  Duke  from  a  distant  city  in  Russia.  His  family  had  to  flee 
from  Russia  on  account  of  the  new  government  which  caused 
grief  and  despair.  This  summer  he  returned  to  China  to  taka 
charge  of  his  father's  business  in  Harbin.  His  address  is  M. 
Lopato  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Harbin,  China. 

Class  of  1930 
Frank  M.  Barnhardt  was  married  on  December  23  to  Miss 
Mabel  Rudisill  of  Maiden,  N.  C.     The  bride  is  a  graduate  of 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory.    Frank  is  a  graduate  of  Emory 


Specialized  service  on  adjusting 

and  re-lining  brakes,   electrical 

repairs,    wheel    aligning   and 

general  automobile  repairs. 

Clark  &  Sorrell 

217  Parrish  St.  Phone  F- 1 8  7 


COMMONWEALTH  COAL  COMPANY 

"Domestic  Fuel  Agents  For  Duke" 

We  Furnish  Coal  to  the  Professors  and 
Employees  of  Duke  at  Special  Prices 

by  Arrangement  with  the  Office. 
Call  the  Office  or  Phone  L-967 for  Particulars 

MERRITT  H.  HEAD,  '24,  Mgr. 
"OUR  COAL  MAKES  WARM  FRIENDS" 
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Durham,  N.  C. 

First  Term:  June  14  to  July  22 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  August  31 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers, 

carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree, 

Master  of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two 

or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 


For    bulletin    carrying    full    announcement,    ready   March    15, 
or  other  information,    address 


HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 

DUKE  STATION  DURHAM.  N.  C. 

Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc. 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE   UNIVERSITY) 

June  13  to  July  22,  1932 

B.  G.  Childs,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 

Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE   UNIVERSITY) 

July  25  I  o  September  2,  1932 

Elbert  Russell,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 


Call  For 

High  Grade  Family  Flours 

Peerless  Plain 

Occoneechee  Self-Rising 

Bon  Ton  Plain  and  Self-Rising 

Guaranteed 
By 

AUSTIN-HEATON  COMPANY 

Durham,  N.  C. 


D 

■  ^m  EALIZING  the  need  for  a  modern  up-to-the-min- 
^L  ^^  ute  Book  and  Stationery  Shop  in  Durham,  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  fill  this  need.  We  are  happy 
to  cater  especially  to  Duke  University  Faculty,  Students,  and 
Alumni.  We  are  also  prepared  to  serve  you  with  a  full  line  of 
office  equipment  and  supplies. 

Come  in  and  Browse 


THOMAS-QUICKEL  CO. 

211  W.  Main  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 
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and  Henry  College,  "Virginia,  and  took  graduate  work  in  the 
School  of  Religion  of  Duke  University.  He  is  at  present  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Garland  W.  Clutz  is  studying  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
"University  this  year.  His  address  is  Box  1010,  Johns  Hopkins 
"University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

H.  Aurelia  Gill  is  an  instructor  of  zoology  at  the  College  of 
"William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

Thomas  William  Porter,  Jr.  is  recorder  in  Topographic  Sur- 
rey Party  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  home  address  is  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Selby  Moore  Rawlings  is  a  life  insurance  underwriter  for  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  North  Emporia, 
"Virginia. 

Kathleen  0.  Smith  teaches  in  her  home  town,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Class  op  1931 

Rev.  Cecil  Alexander  Baker  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Dyer,  Tennessee.  He  was  married  on  June  Ifi,  1931,  to  Miss 
Annie  Ruth  Wade. 

R.  J.  Bisson  is  connected  with  the  Barre  Dry  Cleaning  Com- 
pany at  Barre,  Vermont. 

Jerry  Bloom  is  now  affiliated  with  a  large  clothing  house,  L. 
Louis  Bloom  and  Sons,  at  105  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  New 
"York.     He  is  manager  of  the  firm. 

Mary  Bradsher  is  studying  in  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human 
Relation  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Her  address  is  30  Davenport 
Avenue. 

Edna  Mae  Coble  is  studying  Religious  Education  at  Chicago 
Training  School.  Her  address  is  4949  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Charlotte  Crews  is  studying  physical  education  at  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Lynwood  Elmore  and  Robert  R.  Pearson  are  partners  in  the 
law  firm,  Elmore  and  Pearson,  at  Rocky  Mount.  Lynwood  is  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1928  and  finished  his  law  course  at  Wake 
Forest.  Robert  Pearson  received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Duke 
this  past  June. 

Emma  Louise  Ewing  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  is  teaching  in  the 
schools  at  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Alex  George  is  half  owner  of  the  Merchant  Produce  Company, 
Hickory,  N.  C. 


Geo.  V.  Wynne 


Clyde  M.  Kelly  ('27) 


FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 
1113  West  Main  Street     Durham,  N.  C. 


J.  H.  Barnes 


Phone  F-2441 


Durham  Laundry  Co. 


Duke  University  Barber  Shop 

Where  Friends  Meet  for  Better  Service 
Union  West  Campus 


Byron  C.  Grimes,  831  Oak  Hill  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, is  in  the  stock  department  of  the  "Electromatic"  Voting 
Machine  assembly  plant,  which  is  a  branch  of  Poole  Engineer- 
ing &  Machine  Company. 

Charles  B.  Hagan  has  been  a  graduate  student  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity for  the  past  two  years.  This  year  he  received  a  Car- 
negie Fellowship  in  International  Law  at  Harvard  University. 
His  address  is  55  Perkins  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ruth  King  is  secretary  to  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church  in  Goldsboro.  She  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Council  from  the  Wayne  County  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. 

Whitfield  Huff  Marshall  is  an  accountant  for  the  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission  at  135-B.  Custom  House,  '  New  York  City.  His 
home  address  is  75  Pineapple  Street,  Brooklyn. 

John  Irvin  Morgan,  Jr.,  lives  at  Farmville,  N.  C.  He  is  con- 
nected with  Farmville  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company. 

Class  op  1932 

Frank  Joseph  Peabody  is  a  postal  clerk  and  is  located  at  2620 
Chestnut  Avenue,  Ardmore  Park,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  May,  1931,  to  Miss  Kathryn  Elizabeth  Aigeldinger. 

Floyd  M.  Riddick  is  studying  for  his  M.A.  degree  at  Vander- 
bilt  University.  He  completed  his  requirements  for  an  A.B. 
at  Duke  during  the  summer  months.  The  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred June,  1932. 

Class  op  1933 

W.  Wallace  Lee  and  Miss  Barbara  Rosemary  Horrigan  were 
married  at  the  St.  Rose's  church  in  Meriden,  Conn.  Wallace  is  a 
salesman  for  The  Journal-Press  in  Meriden. 

John  Mayes  Stem  is  working  for  the  Liggett  and  Myers  To- 
bacco Company  at  Oxford,  N.  C.  He  is  the  son  of  T.  G.  Stem 
of  the  class  of  1906. 


Durham  Engraving  Co. 

Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 

Durham,  N.  C. 


HIBBERD'S  FLORIST 

Cut  Flowers — Floral  Designs 
Decorations  a  Specialty 

Student  Representatives 

Tom  Miller  Wendell  Home 


Phone  L-925 


102  W.  Main  St. 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is 
made  by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves 
or  Whole  Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neigh- 
borhood grocer. 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 

J-6461  DURHAM,  N.  C.  123  N.  Duke 
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Curricula,  Equipment,  and  Expense  Information 
May  Be  Obtained  from 

The  General  Catalogue 

The  Catalogue  on  Undergraduate  Instruction 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Engineering 

The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Religion 

The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Law 

The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Schools 


Spring  Semester,  1932,  Opens  February  1 


Address  applications  and  inquiries  to 

R.  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary 
Duke  University  Durham,  N.  C. 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  UNION 

University  Union  Women's  College  Union 

Regular  Meals 

Breakfast  7:30-8:30 

Luncheon  12:30-1:30 

Dinner  5:30-6:30 

Coffee  Shop— West  Campus 

A  La  Carte  Service 
7  A.M.  until  8:00  P.M. 


E.  H.  CLEMENT  COMPANY 

Contractors 

Specializing  in  high   grade   business 
and  residence  construction. 

Contractors  for  stone  work  on  the 
new  Duke  University  campus. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Durham,  N.  C. 


Have  you  smoked  a  Camel  lately? 


IF  YOU  want  to  enjoy  cool,  smooth 
mildness  in  a  cigarette — real 
mildness — just  try  Camels  in  the 
Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

It's  like  giving  your  throat  a 
vacation — so  free  are  Camels  from 
the  slightest  trace  of  bite  or  burn 
or  sting. 

Women,  because  their  throats 
are  more  delicate  than  men's,  par- 
ticularly appreciate  this  relief  from 
the  hot  smoke  of  parched  dry-as- 
dust  tobacco,  and  are  switching  to 
Camels  everywhere. 

The  secret  of  Camel's  unique 
mildness  is  that  the  blend  of  fine 


Turkish  and  mild  Domestic  tobac- 
cos of  which  they  are  made  is 
brought  to  the  smoker  in  prime 
factory-fresh  condition. 

All  the  fragrance  and  aroma  of 
these  tobaccos  —  and  all  the 
natural  moisture  which  means  cool 
flavorful  smoking  —  is  preserved 
intact  for  you  by  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack. 

So   try  Camels    and  see  what 
it  means  to  smoke  fine  ciga- 
rettes—  kept    fine  —  switch 
to  them  for  just  one 
then   leave    them  — 
you    can. 


0  Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof 
wrapping  from  your  package  of 
Camels  after  you  open  it.  The  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against 
perfume  and  powder  odors,  dust  and 
germs.  In  offices  and  homes,  even  in 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  artificial  heat, 
the  Camel  Humidor  Pack  delivers 
fresh  Camels  and  keeps  them  right 
until  the  last  one  has  been 
smoked 


R.  J.  RE'iTVOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 's  Coast-to-Coast  Radio  Programs 
CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR, Morton     I      PRINCE     ALBERT     QUARTER 
Downey,  Tony  Wons,  and  Camel  HOUR,  Alice  Joy,  "Old  Hunch,"  and 

Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard,  Prince  AlberrOrchesrra, direction  Paul 

every  night  except  Sunday,  Columbia  Van  Loan,  every  nighr  except  Sunday, 

Broadcasting  System  |      N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


c 


See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 


AMELS 

Made  FRESH  -  Kept  FRESH 


©  1932,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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EYES' 

THAT  GUIDE 

AIRCRAFT 


SPEED  with  safety  and  dependability 
is  the   essence   of  airplane   service. 
To-day's  ship  is  safer  in  fog  and  darkness. 
Its  "eyes"    atz   in    its   instruments,   and    the   equipment 
of   a    new   monoplane  recently  purchased  by  General 
Electric     is     unique     in     that    the     instrument     panel 
is   almost  completely   electrified. 

The  ship  is  equipped  with  many  electric  devices:  auto- 
matic steering,  radio  apparatus  for  communication  and 
contact  'with  directional  radio  range  beacons,  and  a 
sonic  altimeter  to  give  accurate  indication  of  height 
above  the  ground,  regardless  of  visibility.  The  300- 
horsepower  engine  is  equipped  with  a  G-E  super- 
chaiger. 

Othei  General  Electric  apparatus  on  the  ship  includes 


an  electric  engine-temperature  indicator  and  a  selector 
switch,  a  magneto  compass,  a  card  compass,  a  drift 
indicator,  a  turn  indicator,  a  tachometer,  an  oil- 
temperature  indicator,  an  oil-pressure  indicator,  a 
voltammeter,  control  pulleys,  landing  lights,  and  an 
oil  immersion  heater. 

These  developments  in  air  transportation  were  largely 
the  accomplishments  of  college-trained  engineers  who 
received  preliminary  experience  in  the  Company  s 
Testing  Department.  Hundreds  of  college  graduates 
join  the  ranks  through  this  department,  which  trains 
them  for  electrical  leadership  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air. 

95-925GC 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


SALES 


E    R.    I    N    G 


S    E    R    V    I    C    E 


PRINCIPAL 
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COVER  THIS  MONTH 

This  month's  cover  page  is 
from  a  recent  photograph  show- 
ing one  of  the  many  attractive 
scenes  on  the  Duke  University 
campus.  These  views  that  have 
been  published  from  month  to 
month  have  attracted  consider- 
able favorable  attention.  Others 
will  follow. 


EXTRA  COPIES 

There  have  been  frequent  re- 
quests during  the  past  few 
months  for  extra  copies  of  the 
Register.  Such  orders  will  be 
filled  as  long  as  copies  are  avail- 
able but  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  supply  them.  Those  who  feel 
reasonably  sure  they  will  want 
extra  copies  of  a  particular  issue 
would  do  well  to  place  their 
orders  in  advance  of  publication. 


OLD  PICTURES 

It  is  the  desire  to  publish  a 
number  of  pictures  showing  old 
scenes  at  Trinity  College  in  the 
March  issue.  Some  pictures  are 
already  in,  but  others  are  needed. 
If  you  have  any,  will  you  not 
kindly  lend  them  for  this  pur- 
pose I  They  will  be  returned. 


A  POPULAR  FEATURE 

A  popular  feature  of  recent 
issues  has  been  the  publication 
of  photographs  of  recent  distin- 
guished visitors  on  the  campus. 
This  will  be  continued  from 
month  to  month. 

The  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  VISITORS  TO  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 


(1.)    James  A.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  warm  friend  nf  the  late  James  B.   Duke   and   of    Duke  University  and   Chairman    o-    th-?  Duke 

Memorial  Committe?;   his  son,  James  A.,  Jr..   aged  8,  application  f o  ■  whose  admission  as  a   student   at    Duke  was   made   immediately 

upon  the  founding  of  the  University,  this  application  being  the  fir?t  received. 

(2.)    Eugene   Ormandy,   noted  conductor  of  the  Minneapolis    Symphony  Orchestra,  which  appeared  at  Duke  February  5th. 

(3.)   In  center  (w"th  hands  folded)   Harald  Kreutzberg,  famous  dancer,  and  other  members  of  the  celebrated  Kreutzberg  group,  taken 

on  campus  with  representatives  of  University. 

(4.)    Dr.  T.  Z.    Koo,   of  China,   authority  on    Oriental  matters,   who  delivered  an  address  recently  at  University  vespers. 

(5.)    Mme.  Amelita   Galli-Curci.  world-famous  soprano,  who  was  a  recent  visitor  on  the  Duke  campus. 
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Editorial  Comment 


NOT  TOO  EARLY 

The  Alumni  Office  is  already  receiving  in- 
quiries from  officers  of  reunion  classes  relative 
to  plans  for  the  1932  Commencement. 

The  interest  being  manifested  points  def- 
initely to  greater  alumni  participation  in  Com- 
mencement events  than  ever  before. 

A  particular  effort  is  going  to  be  made  this 
year  to  have  a  record-breaking  attendance  at 
the  class  reunions  and  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  on 
Tuesday  of  Commencement  Week. 

A  total  of  720  attended  this  dinner  last  year, 
but  an  even  greater  number  is  anticipated  for 
the  June,  1932,  event. 


It  may  seem  a  bit  early  to  be  making  Com- 
mencement plans. 

However,  the  spring  months  pass  rapidly  and 
June  will  be  here  before  we  reablze  it. 

Time  is  required  to  make  plans  for  the  class 
reunions,  and  class  officers  who  are  starting 
now  in  the  effort  to  create  maximum  interest  in 
these  occasions  will  find  that  they  have  not  be- 
gun too  soon. 


The  Alumni  Office  will  be  delighted,  as  usual, 
to  cooperate  with  class  officers  in  making  ar- 
rangement for  reunion  dinners  and  other  Com- 
mencement features. 

Members  of  the  staff  will  be  pleased  to  help 
in  any  way  possible. 

Literature  relating  to  Commencement  fea- 
tures will  be  mailed  soon  from  the  office,  but 
even  before  that  arrives,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
for  any  cooperation  desired. 


WHICH  WILL  BE  NEXT? 

Several  classes  of  alumni  have  already  taken 
up  the  matter  of  launching  loan  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  worthy  students  who  want  to 
attend  Duke. 

Other  groups  will  doubtless  participate  in 
this  growing  movement. 


Which  will  be  next  to  announce  definite  plans 


along  that  line? 


The  University  has  some  substantial  loan 
funds  already. 

But  quite  a  number  of  others  can  be  used  to 
definite  advantage. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  for  organized  bodies 
of  alumni,  whether  class  or  community  groups, 
to  aid  in  extending  the  influence  of  Alma  Mater. 


COMMENDATION 


Many  commendatory  expressions  have  been 
received  in  recent  weeks  with  reference  to  the 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  published  in  January. 

Quite  a  number  of  alumni  have  sent  in  sub- 
scriptions for  the  publication  as  a  result  of  the 
reminder  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Register. 

But  still  the  number  of  alumni  who  subscribe 
to  this  periodical,  established  in  1902  by  the 
"9019"  of  Trinity  College,  is  not  what  it  should 
be. 

There  is  every  reason  why  former  Duke  stu- 
dents should  be  interested  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
in  its  continued  growth  and  progress. 


Speaking  of  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Issue, 
a  number  of  newspapers  have  made  editorial 
comment  upon  that  number,  signalizing,  as  it 
did,  the  thirtieth  mile-post  in  the  career  of  the 
publication. 

The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot,  under  the  caption,  "A 
Southern  Quarterly  Turns  Thirty": 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly — established  by  a 
scholarship  society  at  Trinity  College,  with  John  Spen- 
cer Bassett  as  its  first  editor,  and  now  published  for 
the  South  Atlantic  Publishing:  Company  by  the  Duke 
University  Press — begins  with  the  January  issue  its 
thirty-first  year.  Such  age,  brief  as  it  may  seem,  is 
nevertheless  notable  for  a  publication  of  this  type. 
An  editorial  commenting  on  the  first  30  years  remarks 
that  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  the  oldest  publica- 
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tion  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  the  Sewanee  Review 
alone  excepted.  It  notes,  too,  that  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, the  Quarterly  has  now  a  subscription  list 
larger  than  it  has  ever  had  before.  The  challenge  of 
its  opportunities  gives  its  editors  'courage  to  face  new 
obligations  and  responsibilities  with  confidence  and 
hope. ' 

"In  that  hope  a  great  many  others  will  join.  The 
felicitations  which  are  due  the  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly grow  naturally  out  of  its  success  in  holding  to 
the  standards  it  set  for  itself  and  in  its  quiet  but  firm 
insistence  on  not  being  led  away  from  its  first  pur- 
pose. Editorially  the  task  must  have  been  difficult, 
for  the  Quarterly  could  probably  have  commanded  a 
larger  number  of  readers  and  attained  a  wider  popular 
acclaim  by  other  methods.  It  still  has  an  opportunity, 
we  think,  for  greater  alertness  to  current  problems 
without  necessarily  degenerating  into  merely  ephem- 
eral discussion ;  and  in  its  more  recent  history  it  has 
appeared  to  be  realizing  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 
With  the  solid  structure  that  has  been  established  in 
the  first  30  years,  with  the  new  confidence  that  has 
been  breathed  into  Duke  University,  and  with  the  in- 
creasing disposition  of  the  South  to  rationalize  its 
problems,  there  is  good  reason  to  look  forward  to  an 
even  more  useful  life  for  the  Smith  Atlantic  Quarterly. 

In  addition  to  the  news  articles  and  editorial 
comment  on  the  Quarterly's  birthday  issue,  sev- 
eral publications  have  asked  for  permission  to 
reprint  articles  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  other 
ways  favorable  notice  has  been  received. 

With  such  outside  interest  and  with  con- 
stantly increasing  alumni  support,  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  starts  another  ten-year  pe- 
riod under  most  auspicious  conditions. 


CO-OPERATION  NEEDED 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
Duke  alumni  apropos  of  the  announcement  in 
the  January  Register  of  the  expansion  of  the 
scope  and  facilities  of  the  Appointments  Office. 

As  was  stated  by  a  number  of  the  writers, 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  alumni  should  be  par- 
ticularly interested. 


There  are  doubtless  a  number  of  employers 
among  the  alumni  of  Duke,  either  in  teaching 
or  in  business  lines,  who  will  be  needing  men 
and  women  for  positions  in  various  capacities 
during  the  nest  few  months. 

The  Appointments  Office  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  render  them  definite  service  in  aiding 
to  bring  them  in  touch  with  capable  Duke  grad- 
uates who  would  fit  into  the  situation  in  an  ideal 
way. 


Just  address  communications  to  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  of  Duke  University,  Duke  Station, 
Durham,  N.  C,  and  they  will  have  prompt 
attention. 


ANOTHER  EXPRESSION 

The  Register  has  called  attention  several 
times  recently  to  comments  of  recent  visitors  to 
Duke  on  the  cordiality  shown  visitors  by  offi- 
cials, faculty  members  and  students. 

Just  recently,  following  the  visit  to  the  Duke 
campus  of  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  one  editor  wrote  a  most  en- 
thusiastic letter  in  which  he  made  the  comment 
that  the  thing  that  impressed  him  most  force- 
fully was  "the  very  evident  atmosphere  of  cor- 
diality and  democracy"  that  he  found  here. 


Many  visitors  are  coming  to  Duke  these  days, 
some  from  considerable  distances. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  visitors  are 
cordially  welcomed,  and  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  their  stay  is  just  as  enjoyable 
and  profitable  as  possible. 

Alumni  of  the  institution  will  render  a  real 
service,  as  has  been  suggested  before,  if  they 
will  remind  prospective  visitors  to  the  campus 
to  call  at  the  Alumni  Office  in  the  University 
Union. 

Provision  will  be  made  there  for  showing 
them  over  the  campus  and  for  rendering  any 
other  service  that  may  be  needed. 


A  GOOD  IDEA 

Within  several  Duke  alumni  groups,  little  so- 
cial gatherings  have  been  held  since  Duke  Uni- 
versity Day  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  "old 
grads"  even  closer  together  on  a  basis  of  in- 
formal fellowship. 

This  is  a  good  plan  that  cannot  fail  to  have 
beneficial  results. 


There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  alumni 
that  one  meeting  a  year,  held  on  "Duke  Uni- 
versity Day"  in  December,  is  not  sufficient. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for 
many  groups  to  hold  informal  gatherings  "in 
between. ' ' 

Anything  of  a  practicable  nature  that  has  for 
its  purpose  the  binding  closer  together  of  Duke 
alumni  is  worth  trying,  at  any  rate. 
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Duke  Memorial  a  Beautiful  Feature  of 

Imposing  Chapel 


With  James  A.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  as  Chairman,  Duke  Memorial  Committee  Has 

Directed  Notably  Effective  Work  for  Perpetuation  of  Memory  of  University's 

Benefactors  Through  Smaller  Chapel  Which  is  a  Dream  of  Architectural 

Art — Chinese  Friend  of  Mr.  Duke  First  Donor 


APPROACHING  completion  with  the  rest  of  the 
University  Chapel,  the  Duke  Memorial  Chapel, 
sometimes  called  the  "Little  Chapel,"  is  one  of  the. 
most  beautiful  memorials  to  be  found  in  America. 

The  chapel  honors  the  memory  of  the  late  Washing- 
ton Duke,  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  and  James  B.  Duke. 
Its  erection,  made  possible  through  more  than  7,888  in- 
dividual subscriptions,  is  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
wide  esteem  in  which  the  names  of  these  men  are  held. 


James  A.  Thomas 
Chairman 

The  memorial  move- 
ment began  in  1929  with 
the  suggestion  from  a 
number  of  friends  of 
these  members  of  the 
Duke  family  that  an 
appropriate  memorial  be 
erected  by  their  many 
friends  and  former  busi- 
ness associates  through- 
out the  world.  Mr. 
James  A.  Thomas,  a  na- 
tive North  Carolinian, 
and  a  notably  successful 
business  man  who  was 
long  associated  with  the 
late  James  B.  Duke,  was 
chosen  to  give  those  who 
knew  the  Messrs.  Duke 
an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate in  the  memo- 
rial by  permitting  their 
names  to  be  used  as 
sponsors  of  the  move- 
ment. This  having  been 
done,  a  smaller  group 
was  selected  by  ballot  to 
act  as  an  executive  com- 
mittee, authorized  to  de- 


Duke  Memorial  Chapel 


termine  the  nature  and  location  of  the  memorial,  to 
receive  funds,  and  to  supervise  its  erection  under  the 
guidance  of  the  building  committee. 

The  committee  was  made  self -perpetuating  and  is 
a  permanent  body.  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected  chair- 
man. The  first  donation  was  made  by  Mr.  Cheang  Park 
Chew,  of  Shanghai,  China,  in  the  sum  of  $2,500.00.  Mr. 
Cheang  was  a  strong  admirer  and  a  close  friend  of  the 
late  Benjamin  N.  and  James  B.  Duke.    Donations  have 

been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  orig- 
inal group  of  sponsors  in- 
cludes 249  names,  as  fol- 
lows :  North  Carolina, 
67;  New  York,  65; 
South  Carolina,  47  ;  Vir- 
ginia, 13 ;  District  of 
Columbia,  7 ;  Georgia, 
5 ;  Tennessee,  5 ;  Ken- 
tucky, 4;  Pennsylvania, 
4;  California,  3;  Mis- 
souri, 2 ;  New  Jersey,  2 ; 
Massachusetts,  2;  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Mary- 
land, Oklahoma,  and 
Michigan,  one  each ; 
Canada,  11 ;  China,  5 ; 
England,  2,  and  France 
1.  Individual  subscrip- 
tions to  the  memorial,  as 
has  already  been  stated, 
totaled  7,888.  Funds  se- 
cured were  not  only  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of 
the  chapel  but  were  also 
used  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Duke  homestead 
near  Durham,  which 
was    presented    to    the 
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University.     The  homestead  was  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington Duke  and  is  a  point  of  increasing  interest. 

Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  memorial  was  com- 
posed of  the  following :  James  A.  Thomas,  chairman ; 
William  S.  Lee,  vice-chairman;  William  W.  Flowers, 
treasurer;  Alex  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  secretary;  Caleb  C. 
Dula,  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  Jr.,  and  Basil  Har- 
ris. Mr.  Dula  died  on  December  25,  1930,  and  Mr. 
Biddle  has  resigned,  leaving  two  vacancies  that  have 
not  yet  been  filled. 

Bronze  Books  to  Contain  Names 

Two  bronze  books,  now  being  prepared,  will  contain 
the  names  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  memorial. 
These  will  be  placed  on  either  an  oak  or  a  bronze  table 
located  just  within  the  Memorial  Chapel. 

Decision  as  to  Memorial 

Soon  after  the  executive  committee  had  been  formed 
a  meeting  was  held  which  led  to  the  decision  that  the 
memorial  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  to  be 
erected  in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  the  larger 
University  Chapel.  The  plans  for  the  memorial  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Horace  Trumbauer,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
architect  who  designed  the  rest  of  the  University 
buildings. 

Op  English  Gothic 

In  keeping  with  the  general  design  of  the  West  Cam- 
pus buildings,  the  Memorial  Chapel  is  of  English 
Gothic.  Forming  part  of  the  University  Chapel,  or 
Church,  it  is  situated  just  back  of  the  west  transept. 
In  its  outside  dimensions  it  has  a  total  length  of  fifty- 
eight  feet,  a  width  of  twenty-seven  feet,  and  a  height 
of  sixty  feet  from  the  grade  level  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  The  entrance  opens  from  the  interior  of  the  west 
transept  through  a  wide  doorway  which  reaches  almost 
to  the  ceiling,  closed,  not  with  wooden  panels,  but  with 
a  tracery  screen  of  heavy  wrought  iron  grillwork  with 
a  double  door  or  gateway  in  the  center.  Immediately 
upon  entering,  one  is  impressed  with  the  height  in- 
side, the  effect  of  which  is  accentuated  by  a  series  of 
slender  columns,  one  row  of  which  is  several  feet  from 
the  wall,  leaving  an  aisle  on  the  left  side  of  the  au- 
ditorium. A  paralleA  series  is  engaged  to  the  walls  on 
either  side.  These  columns  rise  from  the  floor  to  the 
approximate  height  of  the  pointed  windows,  contin- 
uing their  lines  in  the  groined  vaulting  of  the  ceiling 
above.  The  groined  arches  in  the  ceiling  converge  in 
stone  bosses  or  keystones,  hand-carved,  in  keeping 
with  the  treatment  of  groining  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  West  Campus. 


Windows  an  Effective  Feature 
Eight  windows  of  beautifully  stained  glass,  with 
delicate  stone  tracery  in  the  pointed  arches,  and  with 
ruby-colored  figures  of  saints  in  the  small  rosettes, 
span  the  left  or  outside  wall  and  follow  the  rounded 
curve  of  the  apse  at  the  rear.  The  subdued  and  yet 
rich  coloring  of  the  stained  glass,  the  vertical  reach 
of  the  windows,  the  gracefulness  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  vaulting  combine  with  the  dark 
and  richly  decorative  woodwork  of  the  pulpit  and 
pews  to  lend  the  place  an  air  of  quiet  dignity,  rev- 
erence, and  worship.  The  lighting,  effected  by  mas- 
sive bronze  wall  lamps,  suggesting  the  candelabra  of 
an  old  cathedral,  adds  still  more  to  this  atmosphere. 

The  Crypt 
Beneath  the  floor  of  the  basement  to  the  chapel  is  the 
impressive  crypt  wherein  members  of  the  Duke  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  other  prominent  persons  who  from  time 
to  time  may  be  identified  with  Duke  University,  may 
be  interred.  This  basement  floor  or  crypt  is  beauti- 
fully finished  and  is  entered  by  a  stairway  leading 
from  the  floor  above. 

Use  of  the  Chapel 
This  chapel  is  to  be  used  for  small  gatherings  (for 
devotional  purposes  or  otherwise)  ;  and  for  marriages, 
funerals,  etc.,  among  those  who  have  had,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  University  authorities,  some  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  life  of  the  University.  The  idea  of  the 
memorial  follows  in  the  main  the  tradition  which  has 
for  centuries  been  identified  with  English  and  Euro- 
pean cathedrals.  In  many  of  these  a  smaller  building, 
such  as  the  Memorial,  called,  in  most  cases,  the  "Lady 
Chapel,"  is  incorporated.  Its  use  in  the  English 
cathedrals  of  the  Established  Church  is  similar  to  that 
proposed  for  the  Duke  Memorial  Chapel,  though  its 
origin  in  the  days  of  the  older  Catholic  cathedrals  was, 
as  its  name  indicates,  for  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  As  stated  before,  the  Duke  Memorial  Chapel 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  in  America, 
and  is  all  the  more  meaningful  in  that  it  embodies 
the  gratitude  and  the  admiration  of  many  friends  of 
the  three  men  whose  generosity  and  vision  made  Duke 
University  possible. 


Will  Be  at  Columbia  University 

Prof.  Clarence  Gohdes  of  the  English  department 
of  Duke  University  will  be  away  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  second  semester  to  act  as  visiting  lecturer  in 
the  graduate  school  of  Columbia  University.  The 
subject  of  his  lectures  will  be  on  various  phases  of 
American  literature.  A  portion  of  his  work  will  be 
to  direct  the  writing  of  dissertations  in  American 
literature. 
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Art  Activities  Along  Various  Lines  are 

Being  Developed 

Art  Association  and  the  New  Department  of  Pine  Arts  Are  Not  the  Only  Forces  at  Work 

at  Duke  University  in  Creation  of  Art  Interest — Brief  Review  of  Some  of  the 

Things  That  Are  Being  Done  and  Contemplated 


r  ■  ,HOSE  who  can  draw  a  straight  line,  with  or  with- 
-■-  out.  a  ruler,  are  coming  into  their  own  at  Duke 
University.  And  those  who  deny  even  that  degree  of 
•ability  are  fast  gaining  the  opportunity  of  schooling 
themselves  to  evaluate  the  work  of  others,  if  not  to 
originate  their  own  compositions. 

True,  the  Art  Association  was  formed  little  more 
than  a  year  ago ;  true,  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
first  tried  its  wings  only  last  September;  true,  the 
Nursery  School  is  younger  by  a  month,  and  the  Hos- 
pital Artist  has  just  come  to  take  up  her  new  duties. 
•  But  these  are  merely  the  newest,  and  not  the  only  in- 
fluences on  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Although  the  building  groups  of  the  University  and 
the  Woman's  College  have  already  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention  in  the  press  and  the  architectural 
journals,  one  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  the 
buildings  are  more  than  isolated  units  for  worship, 
for  study,  or  for  living.  Each  group  foi-ms  a  com- 
posite whole  whose  beauty  lies  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  parts  in  a  great  design.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  members  of  the  community  must  be 
influenced  by  the  dignity  of  these  surroundings. 

Material  for  Art  Study 

For  study,  both  from  the  printed  page  and  from 
actual  objects  of  artistic  value,  material  has  been  ac- 
cumulating over  a  long  period  of  years.  So  many 
books  concerning  the  Fine  Arts  and  related  fields  have 
been  included  in  the  orders  of  far-seeing  professors 
that  both  libraries  may  now  boast  growing  collections 
of  reference  works  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
subject,  monographs  on  certain  phases,  folios  of  il- 
lustrative plates,  and  specialized  periodicals. 

Exhibitions  of  Art 

Besides  these,  the  University  is  fortunate  in  being 
entrusted  with  several  loan  exhibitions  which  are  cen- 
tered in  the  East  Campus  Library  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs.  A  number  of  oil  paint- 
ings have  been  loaned  for  an  indefinite  time  by  friends 


in  the  state,  while  the  extensive  collection  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Barber  of  Missouri  is  placed  here  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-five  years.  This  offers,  for  study  and 
enjoyment,  many  paintings  on  silk,  temple  banners, 
brocades,  and  metal  work  from  the  Orient,  together 
with  paintings,  etchings,  tapestries,  and  porcelain 
from  Europe,  and  furniture,  pewter,  and  glass  of  our 
own  Colonial  period. 

Art  Association  Formed 
At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  who  secured 
the  loan  collection  of  Mrs.  Barber,  a  group  was  called 
together  on  October  21,  1930,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting interest  in  the  Fine  Arts.  At  its  second  meet- 
ing a  week  later  the  organization  emerged  as  the  Art 
Association  of  Duke  University,  with  membership  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  University  community,  but 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  art. 

To  further  its  purpose,  the  Association  is  sponsor- 
ing a  series  of  exhibitions  in  the  East  Campus  Library. 
The  first  of  these,  in  February,  1931,  served  to  intro- 
duce the  new  loan  collections,  and  Mrs.  Barber  was 
present  on  the  opening  night.  Later  in  the  spring 
came  an  independent  exhibition  of  the  Drawings  and 
Paintings  of  Children  arranged  by  Mr.  Ernest  See- 
man. 

In  November  of  the  present  academic  year,  a  series 
of  oil  paintings  of  Negro  Plantation  Types  by  Mrs. 
Marshall  Williams  of  Faison,  N.  C,  was  shown,  while 
January  brought  an  exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Win- 
dow Designs  by  Gearge  Pearse  Ennis,  president  of 
the  American  Water  Color  Society.  Mr.  Ennis  very 
kindly  loaned  the  Association,  at  the  same  time,  a  col- 
lection of  colored  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  a  gallery 
talk  by  Miss  Louise  Hall,  the  instructor  in  Fine  Arts, 
on  the  History  and  Making  of  Stained  Glass.  This 
exhibition  was  especially  pertinent,  coming  as  it  did 
when  the  windows  were  being  installed  in  the  new 
Chapel. 

Contemporary  Art  in  America 

Scheduled  for  March  1  to  21  is  a  traveling  exhibition 
of  the  College  Art  Association  with  which  Duke  has  re- 
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cently  become  affiliated.  This  group  of  thirty-five  oils 
and  water  colors  and  twenty-five  prints  illustrates 
Contemporary  Art  in  America.  Negotiations  are  al- 
ready under  way  to  insure  an  interesting  series  of 
exhibitions  for  1932-33. 

Etching 

Individuals  who  have  recently  joined  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  bringing  with  them  new  interests 
in  the  field  of  art.  Mrs.  Hope  S.  Chamberlain,  Head 
of  Pegram  House,  studied  etching  for  some  time  with 
Armin  Hansen  in  California,  and  since  her  arrival 
has  set  up  her  own  studio,  complete  with  etching  press, 
on  the  East  Campus.  Two  students  are  already  learn- 
ing the  processes  of  the  art,  and  others  will  doubtless 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  before  long. 

Artist  at  Hospital 

The  newest  arrival  is  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Brodel. 
gifted  daughter  of  a  talented  father,  who  comes  to  the 
Duke  Hospital  from  Johns  Hopkins  as  Hospital  Artist. 
She  will  make  drawings  of  anatomical  material  and 
pathological  specimens  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain clear  photographs,  and  will  illustrate  operative 
technique  and  procedure. 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Most  recently  founded  of  the  departments  is  that 
in  Fine  Arts  which,  though  it  did  not  receive  its  first 
students  until  September,  was  being  equipped  during 
the  summer.  The  art  instructor,  Miss  Louise  Hall, 
who  was  at  that  time  studying  abroad,  was  able  to 
purchase  the  initial  items  in  a  photograph  collection 
which  comprises  nearly  two  thousand  illustrations  for 
the  study  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
the  Minor  Arts  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present. 
This  collection,  together  with  the  collection  of  lantern 
slides,  supplements  the  reading  material  on  Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian,  Greek,  Koman,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance, 
Modern,  and  Contemporary  periods.  Through  the  use 
of  this  visual  material,  the  basis  of  study  is  made  one 
of  active  observation  and  independent  thinking,  rather 
than  passive  acceptance  of  critical  opinion.  Each  stu- 
dent is  a  potential  critic,  though  not  necessarily  an 
artist  himself. 

The  two  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  in  its  first  year  have  received  a  most  encouraging- 
response.  Thirty-two  students  elected  the  survey 
course  in  the  History  of  Art,  and  six  who  were  qual- 
ified by  some  previous  preparation  or  aptitude  for 
individual  study  have  done  more  exhaustive  work  on 
Mediaeval  Art,  tracing  the  development  from  the  Pre- 
Romanesque  sources  through  the  Gothic  Period.  In 
addition  to  these,  two  semester  courses  will  be  offered 
in  1932-33,  the  first  on  the  Architecture  and  the  sec- 


ond on  the  Sculpture  and  Painting  of  the  Renaissance. 
These  are  the  courses  which  might  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  student  interested  in  studying  Fine  Arts. 
But  though  these  are  the  newest  courses  to  be  offered 
in  the  field,  they  are  far  outnumbered  by  those  which 
have  been  given  by  other  departments  for  some  time. 

Plat  Production 

There  is,  for  example,  a  course  offered  by  the  Eng- 
lish Department  in  Play  Production  under  Mr.  West, 
in  which  plays  are  studied  with  a  view  to  producing 
them.  This  entails  practice  work  in  scene-design, 
scene-painting,  and  costume — problems  which  require 
a  definite  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  a  keen  sense  of  design  and  a  sure  hand. 

Drawing  and  Industrial  Art 

Again  the  Department  of  Education  offers  a  course 
for  professional  credit  only,  for  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  teach  drawing  or  industrial  art  in  the 
public  schools. 

Books  on  Classical  Art 

To  the  forethought  of  members  of  the  Departments 
of  Greek  and  of  Latin  and  Roman  studies,  the  li- 
braries owe  their  splendid  collection  of  books  on  clas- 
sical art.  Each  department  possesses,  as  well,  a  col- 
lection of  lantern  slides  with  which  to  join  visual  with 
audible  appeal  in  the  courses  on  classical  art  and 
archaeology  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Way  and  Dr. 
Rosborough. 

Philosophy  of  Art 

There  are  two  courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  under  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Art,  and  the  History  of  Aesthetics,  and  the  course 
in  the  Psychology  of  Aesthetics  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Psychology  by  Dr.  Lund- 
holm. 

For  Younger  Folks 

For  the  youngest  members  of  the  community  there 
is  supervised  work  under  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Shry- 
ock  in  the  Nursery  School.  Mrs.  Davis  disclaims  any 
attempt  to  teach  art  as  such,  but  allows  each  child  to 
draw  as  much  as  he  likes  during  the  period  when  he 
can  choose  his  own  activity.  The  aim  is  to  teach  con- 
trol through  guidance,  the  first  step  being  the  holding 
of  the  pencil.  At  first  the  children  sit  and  scribble 
with  sweeping  arm  movements.  They  are  encouraged 
to  sit  and  think  first,  then  to  draw  what  they  have 
been  thinking  about,  and  thus  to  enlarge  their  powers 
of  concentration. 

Just  as  the  students  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
are  studying  the  subject  with  no  particular  intention 
of  becoming  artists  themselves,  so  these  children  are 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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School  of  Nursing  at  Duke  is  Now  in  Its 

Second  Year 


Newest  of  Various  Schools  of  the  University  Already  Meeting  with  Much  Success — Com- 
prehensive Course  of  Training  Being  Offered  Students  From  North  Carolina  and 
Other  States — Brief  Outline  of  the  Main  Features  of 
Nursing  School  Curriculum 


lDORMAL  opening  of  the  Duke  University  School  of 
■*•  Nursing  took  place  in  January,  1931,  after  the 
initial  building  and  organization  period  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  the  School  of  Medicine  had  been  completed. 
The  School  was  organized  in  1925  in  connection  with 
the  Hospital  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  as  provided 
for  in  the  James  B.  Duke  indenture.  Thirty-three 
students  were  enrolled  at  the  formal  opening. 

Wide  attention  has  already  been  attracted  by  the 
marked  progress  which  has  been  made.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  its  work  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  alumni,  friends,  and  those  interested  in  medical 
science  and  the  relation  of  nursing  to  public  health 
and  community  welfare.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Bessie  Baker,  dean,  the  highest  standards  have 
been  incorporated  from  the  beginning,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  School  has  been  granted  mem- 
bership and  A-grade  classification  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  the  highest  national  standard- 
izing agency  for  such  institutions. 

Dean  Baker  brings  thorough  preparation  and  wide 
experience  to  her  position  here.  A  graduate  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Nursing,  she  served  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  assistant  director  of  nursing  there,  in 
addition  to  similar  work  elsewhere.  From  1917  to 
1919  she  held  the  position  of  Chief  Nurse  at  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  18  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France.  Returning  to  the  United  States  after  the 
war,  she  attended  the  School  of  Nursing,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  graduating  there  in 
1922  with  the  B.S.  degree  and  with  a  diploma  in  ad- 
ministration of  nursing  education.  From  1922  until 
1930  she  was  director  of  nursing  at  the  Charles  T. 
Miller  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
She  accepted  her  present  position  as  dean  and  profes- 
sor of  nursing  education  at  the  opening  of  the  Duke 
Hospital  in  July,  1930. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  School  is  composed 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing,  the  superintendent  of  the  Hospital, 


and  two  members  of  the  nursing  faculty.  Sixteen 
members  comprise  the  regular  faculty,  although 
courses  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  in  some  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  University  under  certain 
conditions  may  be  taken  with  credit  by  the  students. 
All  of  these  faculty  members  are  well  prepared  for 
their  work,  meeting  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
standardizing  agencies. 

The  plan  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  as  stated  in  the 
catalogue,  published  as  one  of  the  regular  bulletins  of 
the  University,  is  to  prepare  young  women  to  meet 
community  needs.  These  needs  are  interpreted  to 
mean  nurses  prepared  for  administration  and  teaching 
in  hospitals  and  in  public  health  work,  for  nursing 
care  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  teaching  of  health  in  the 
homes  of  the  community.  The  same  housing,  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  other  advantages  are  provided 
for  the  students  as  are  available  for  students  in  the 
University's  College  for  Women.  Special  living  quar- 
ters will  be  available  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Nurses'  Home  that  is  now  under  construction  adjacent 
to  the  Hospital.     The  reference  library  of  books  and 
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periodicals  of  special  interest  to  students  majoring  in 
nursing  is  located  in  the  regular  hospital  library. 
Access  to  the  general  libraries  of  both  campuses  is  also 
enjoyed  by  the  students.  Special  lectures  by  nation- 
ally prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  School  of 
Medicine  are  open  to  student  nurses,  an  opportunity 
which  few  schools  can  equal.  Among  the  number  of 
prominent  lecturers  heard  during  the  past  quarter 
was  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  the  famous  Mayo  clinic 
at  Rochester,  Minn. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
standard  college.  Students  are  required  to  be  grad- 
uates of  an  approved  high  school,  must  have  passed 
their  eighteenth  birthday,  and  must  pass  a  physical 
examination  on  entrance  and  at  stated  intervals.  The 
School  advises  students,  when  this  is  at  all  possible, 
to  take  two  years  of  college  work  before  matriculation 
in  nursing  education.  Students  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  Duke  University  pay  tuition  for  their 
training  and  the  supplementary  paid  service  provided 
by  the  hospital  enables  them  to  have  additional  time 
for  study  in  the  various  branches  required  of  Nursing 
School  students.  This  aids  in  the  promotion  of  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Tuition  amounts  to  $100  per 
annum. 

Two  general  courses  are  offered,  one  requiring  three 
years  for  graduation  and  the  other  five.  The  three- 
year  course  gives  the  student  the  Diploma  of  Graduate 
Nurse  on  graduation  and  prepares  her  for  the  classi- 
fication of  Registered  Nurse  by  the  State  boards.  The 
nurse 's  school  year  consists  of  eleven  months,  however, 
which  means  that  the  student  spends  as  much  time  in 
school  as  the  regular  college  student  taking  a  four- 
year  course.  A  vacation  of  one  month  is  granted  dur- 
ing the  summer,  or  in  some  cases  during  the  school 
year.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  pre- 
clinical and  the  clinical,  the  former  being  that  time 


which  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  sciences  and  to  the  more  elementary 
nursing  procedures,  and  skill  in  their  practice.  The 
time  is  spent  chiefly  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories 
of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Nursing.  Clinical  ex- 
perience is  given  after  the  students  have  acquired 
skill  through  supervised  practice  in  the  classroom. 
The  course  includes  two  periods  a  week  in  physical 
education  during  the  first  two  quarters. 

The  five-year  course  is  more  comprehensive  in  scope. 
It  awards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon 
graduation,  in  addition  to  the  Diploma  of  Graduate 
Nurse  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period.  Two  years 
of  this  work,  or  sixty  semester  hours,  must  be  suc- 
cessfully completed  either  in  undergraduate  depart- 
ments of  Duke  University  or  in  some  other  acceptable 
college  or  university,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  student.  This  work  may  be  taken  either  prior 
to  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
School  of  Nursing,  but  the  courses  are  prescribed  in 
either  case.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  during 
her  first  two  years  an  introduction  to  the  general  cul- 
tural courses  considered  fundamental,  to  give  her  a 
good  foundation  in  the  sciences,  and  to  have  her  share 
in  the  social  and  cultural  opportunities  of  college  life. 
Conferences  and  excursions  are  planned  to  give  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  field  the  student  has  chosen. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  is  as- 
signed to  supervised  graded  services  for  her  clinical 
experience,  the  course  of  study  being  correlated  with 
her  practical  experience  during  this  period.  In  the 
fifth  year,  during  approximately  the  last  three  quar- 
ters, she  may  elect  her  major  in  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing,  (2) 
Ward  Supervision  and  Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nurs- 
ing. (3)  Public  Health  Nursing. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


CAPPING  EXERCISES   IN   THE   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING,  JUNE  1,  1931 
In  the  foreground  are  members  of  the  faculty,  led  by  Dean  Baker,    right    front ;    those    in   the    middle    section    of   the    group    are    student 
nurses,   while  those  bringing   up   the   rear   are   the   regular  nursing   staff  of  the  Hospital.     The  occasion  is  the  donning  of  caps  by  the  student 
nurses  at  the   conclusion  of  their  pre-clinical  training.      Special   exercises  accompanied  this  event. 
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Duke  Professor  Collects  240  Specimens 
of  North  Carolina  Grasses 


'Grasses  of  North  Carolina  and  Their  Distribution"  Subject  of  an  Interesting  Study  by 
Dr.  H.  L.  Blomquist,  Professor  of  Botany — Says  North  Carolina  Grasses  Rep- 
resent 12  of  the  14  or  15  Great  Tribes  of  World's  Grasses 


"/BRASSES  of  North  Carolina  and  Their  Distribu- 

^*tion"  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Blomquist,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Duke,  during  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
in  New  Orleans.  This  paper  was  a  part  of  a  sym- 
posium on  "Southern  Vegetation." 

Dr.  Blomquist  has  been  interested  in  the  study  of 
grasses  for  a  number  of  years.  Two  years  ago  he  be- 
gan an  intensive  study  of  the  grass  flora  of  North 
Carolina.  Since  that  time  he  has  collected,  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
species  of  grass.  At  least  sixty  species  reported  in 
the  state  he  has  not  found.  He  is  sure,  therefore,  that 
there  are  as  many  as  three  hundred  species  to  be 
found  in  the  52,400  square  miles  of  the  North  State. 

Dr.  Blomquist  spoke  most  interestingly  of  the  varied 
topography  and  the  variety  of  types  of  soil  to  be 
found  in  North  Carolina.  "Its  topography,"  he  said, 
' '  consists  of  a  seacoast  at  one  end,  a  mountainous  area, 
at  the  other,  and  a  region  of  foothills  of  varying  alti- 
tudes between.  It  is  traversed  by  several  streams  with 
small  tributaries,  but  has  rather  few  lakes. 

"Its  soil  types  have  a  wide  range.  Its  climate,  al- 
though different  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  is  in 
general,  warm  temperate.  This  variety  in  topography, 
soil  types,  and  climate,  is  reflected  in  its  variety  of 
plant  species  and  vegetational  types. 

"Almost  within  a  day's  travel,  by  automobile,  one 
may  pass  from  a  subtropical  growth  of  sabal  palmetto, 
live  oak,  and  Spanish  moss,  through  marsh,  cypress 
swamps  and  bogs,  over  moist  and  dry  savannahs,  dry 
scrubby  sandy  ridges,  which  approach  desert  condi- 
tions, upland  and  lowland  hardwoods,  pure  stands  of 
pines,  and  finally  to  a  typical  northern  coniferous 
forest  of  spruce  and  balsam. ' '  These  Prof.  Blomquist 
said  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  found  the  study 
of  the  vegetation  of  North  Carolina  interesting. 

North  Carolina  grasses,  he  continued,  represent 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  tribes  of  the 
world's  grasses,  and  seventy-seven  of  the  144  genera 
of  the  United  States. 


Largest  Tribe 

The  largest  tribe  in  the  doctor's  collection  is  the 
Paniceae.  This  tribe  has  twelve  genera  and  ninety- 
eight  species.  Eighty  of  these  species  have  been  re- 
ported from  North  Carolina,  although  Dr.  Blomquist 
has  secured  specimens  of  only  sixty-four.  The  largest 
genus  of  this  tribe  is  Panicum.  Five  other  tribes  are 
represented  in  the  collection  made  by  Doctor  Blom- 
quist. 

Not  a  Grass  State 

Despite  the  number  of  species  of  grass  found  in  the 
state,  Prof.  Blomquist  says  that  North  Carolina  is  not 
a  grassland  state.  "On  the  contrary,"  he  says,  "one 
of  its  most  serious  economic  problems  is  to  grow  suit- 
able grasses  successfully."  His  idea  of  success  in 
plant  life  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  individuals 
of  each  species  within  a  certain  area  to  the  exclusion 
of  individuals  of  other  species. 

Successful  Species 

The  species  which  have  been  successful  in  North 
Carolina,  under  more  or  less  natural  conditions,  are 
few,  the  professor  concludes.  The  first  of  these  are 
two  species  of  salt  marsh  grass.  This  grass,  in  many 
places  on  the  coast,  covers  large  areas  of  salt  marsh, 
almost  in  pure  stand.  Another  genus  is  called  wild 
oat  grass.  It  occupies,  as  a  dominant,  the  grass  cov- 
ered mountain  tops  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
known  as  "balds." 

These  examples,  of  course  are  exceptions.  Most  of 
the  grasses  of  North  Carolina  are  more  or  less  scat- 
tered and  mixed  with  other  vegetations.  They  seldom 
appear  as  dominants. 

This  is  especially  true,  Dr.  Blomquist  says,  of  Pan- 
icum, no  species  of  which  he  has  found  in  great  enough 
abundance  to  be  considered  as  dominating  a  commun- 
ity. His  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  North 
Carolina  is  naturally — and  artificially  as  well — in  an 
experimental  stage  so  far  as  growing  grasses  is  con- 
cerned, and  will  no  doubt  remain  so  for  some  time,  at 
least. 
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'  Distribution  Date  Incomplete 
Prof.  Blomquist  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distribution  data,  in  this  study,  are,  as  yet,  incom- 
plete. He  is,  however,  able  to  reach  some  interesting 
conclusions.  "In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "some 
species  show  definitely  general,  and  some  restricted 
distribution.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  are  at 
least  two  environmental  factors  operating,  climatic 
and  soil  conditions. 

"One  species  of  Panicum  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
the  western  part  of  the  state  because  of  climate,  since 
it  occupies  the  same  habitats  with  a  second  species 
which  has  a  general  distribution.  A  third  species,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  entirely  eastern,  although 
it  occupies  the  same  habitats  as  the  species  having 
general  distribution." 

Of  More  Significance 

Prof.  Blomquist  believes  that  the  distribution  of 
tribes  of  grasses  is  of  more  significance  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  species.  In  North  Carolina,  the  bamboo 
is  eastern,  although  the  particular  species  found  there 
is  not  confined  to  that  section.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
western  section  of  the  state  but  occupies  a  different 
habitat.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  it  is  confined 
usually  to  river  banks  and  low  marshy  ground.  In 
the  western  section  it  grows  in  northern  exposures  on 
mountain  slopes,  associated  with  Mountain  Laurel, 
Chestnut  Oak,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  tribes  are 
equally  divided,  in  their  species,  between  the  eastern 
and  western  sections.  Some  of  them,  however,  have 
distinctive  representatives  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sections. 

The  sedge  grasses  are  pioneers,  reaching  their  best 
development  in  the  middle  and  western  sections. 
There  they  appear  on  abandoned  fields  where  pine 
has  not  obtained  an  early  start. 

Dr.  Blomquist  concludes  that  the  large  number  of 
species  of  grasses  found  in  North  Carolina  is  partly 
due  to  the  two  genera,  Panicum  and  Paspulum,  two 
sub-tropical  groups  which  are  exceptionally  well  rep- 
resented. He  says  that  the  greatest  number  of  species 
are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state — the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  The  eastern  portion  has  two 
natural  grassland  areas,  the  salt  marsh  and  the  savan- 
nah. The  western  part  has  only  one,  known  as 
"mountain  balds." 

Prof.  Blomquist,  to  illustrate  his  paper,  used  three 
large  maps  of  North  Carolina,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  species  of  grass  in  the  state. 


Activities  to  Expand 

All  the  activities  which  contribute  to  an  interest  in 
the  Fine  Arts  will  doubtless  expand  as  the  years  go 
by.  But  there  is  left  the  problem  of  complete  co- 
operation of  all  these  divers  contributing  elements. 
It  is  tempting  to  envision  a  separate  building  for  the 
Fine  Arts,  similar  to  those  found  at  other  colleges  and 
universities.  Such  a  building  would  combine  in  one 
well-conceived  plan,  galleries  for  permanent  and  tem- 
porary exhibitions,  a  departmental  library  of  special- 
ized books  and  journals  for  historical  and  critical  re- 
search, separate  rooms  for  the  photograph  and  slide 
collections,  combined  lecture  and  study  rooms  for  each 
course,  and  studios  for  the  sort  of  practical  work 
which  tends  to  develop  qualities  of  observation  and 
appreciation,  if  not  to  produce  artists. 

In  such  a  scheme,  the  various  art  activities  would 
be  able  to  join  forces,  and  through  cooperation  to 
encourage  within  the  community  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  a  vital  interest  in 
all  artistic  effort. 


Art  Activities  Along  Various  Lines 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

being  taught  control,  concentration,  and  eventually  ob- 
servation, rather  to  adjust  them  to  the  world  about 
them  than  to  provide  them  with  a  vocation. 


School  of  Nursing  At  Duke  In  Second 
Year 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

Varied  activities  are  offered  all  the  students. 
Hockey,  swimming,  tennis,  riding,  and  hiking  are  the 
athletic  sports  provided  in  the  autumn  quarter,  from 
October  to  December.  From  January  to  March,  the 
winter  term,  the  activities  are  informal,  Danish,  and 
individual  gymnastics,  folk  dancing,  clogging,  inter- 
pretative dancing,  swimming,  and  basketball.  In  the 
spring  term,  March  to  June,  the  activities  are  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  baseball,  track  and  field  events,  and 
archery. 

Probably  the  most  common  misconception  of  what 
makes  up  a  nurse 's  education  is  the  idea  that  the  cur- 
riculum includes  only  technical  courses.  A  casual  ex- 
amination of  the  course  of  study  will  dispel  this  idea. 
Among  the  requirements  are  English,  ethics,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  history,  economics,  mathematics,  and 
history  of  education.  The  graduate  nurse  of  today,, 
especially  from  such  an  institution  as  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing,  is  educationally  a  well- 
equipped  young  woman,  with  a  cultural  background 
to  her  technical  training  which  places  her  at  ease  in 
all  circles.  The  added  advantage  of  discipline  and 
thoroughness,  so  carefully  instilled  into  the  student 
nurse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  course,  is 
possessed  in  a  degree  not  always  equalled  by  students 
in  other  types  of  education.  The  future  development 
of  the  newest  school  in  Duke  University  is  bright  with 
promise  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  ideal. 
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Two  Duke  Men  are  Winners  of  Coveted 

History  Prizes 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Flanders  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Woody,  First  Two  Graduate  Students  to  Secure 

Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  History  from  this  Institution,  Achieve  Notable  Distinction 

For  Work  on  "Plantation  Slavery  in  the  State  of  Georgia"  and  "South 

Carolina  During  Reconstruction" 


TWO  former  students  of  Duke  University  recently 
were  awarded  prizes  by  national  organizations  for 
distinct  contributions  to  tbe  field  of  history.  Dr. 
Ralph  B.  Flanders,  now  Instructor  in  American  His- 
tory in  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Woody, 
Instructor  in  History  in  Duke  University,  winners  of 
these  prizes,  were  the  first  students  to  receive  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  history,  from  Duke.  These  degrees 
were  awarded  in  1929.  Both  Dr.  Flanders  and  Dr. 
Woody  studied  under  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd  at  Duke. 

Late  last  November  Dr.  Flanders  received  the  Mrs. 
Simon  Baruch  University  Prize  of  $1,000  for  his  mon- 
ograph, "Plantation  Slavery  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia." This  prize,  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  is  offered  biennially 
by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  for  the 
best  unpublished  monograph  in  the  field  of  Southern 
history.  In  making  the  award  the  judges  place  great 
emphasis  on  effectiveness  of  research,  accuracy  of 
statement,  originality,  and  style. 

The  monograph  which  Dr.  Flanders  submitted  was 
his  doctor's  dissertation  and  was  written  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Boyd.  It  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  plantation  records  and  manuscript  records  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  public  and  private.  The  Duke  University 
Press  will  publish  the  monograph. 

Six  essays  written  by  Prof.  Flanders  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Georgia  Historical  Review  and  the  North 
Carolina  Review.  Four  of  these  have  appeared  in 
print.  Two  of  them  were  awarded  prizes  by  the  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society :  one  $250,  the  other  $100. 

The  John  H.  Dunning  Prize,  awarded  biennially 
by  the  American  Historical  Association  for  an  essay 
in  the  field  of  American  history,  this  year  was  pre- 
sented jointly  to  Dr.  Woody  and  Dr.  Francis  Butler 
Simkins,  of  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Vir- 
ginia, for  their  cooperative  study  entitled  "South 
Carolina  During  Reconstruction. ' '  The  book  is  being 
published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 


The  Dunning  prize  was  first  awarded  in  1929.  At 
that  time  only  essays  in  post-bellum  Southern  history 
were  eligible.  About  a  year  ago,  however,  the  prize 
was  thrown  open  to  the  field  of  American  history. 
The  award  carries  a  nominal  prize  of  $200. 

The  winning  of  prizes  by  the  two  former  Duke  stu- 
dents not  only  reflects  the  very  efficient  and  effective 
work  done  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  is  an 
indication  of  the  resources  of  the  Duke  library.  Espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  Southern  history  the  library  has 
resources  which  have  attracted  many  students.  For 
many  years  the  library  has  gathered  much  original 
material.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  ob- 
taining complete  sets  of  important  periodicals,  bi- 
ographical and  bibliographic  collections,  files  of 
Southern  newspapers,  collections  of  state  papers,  par- 
liamentary debates,  and  historical  documents,  pro- 
ceedings of  scientific  societies,  and  standard  editions 
of  American  and  foreign  authors. 

Still  other  Duke  graduate  students  have  from  time 
to  time  achieved  distinction  in  various  ways,  and 
graduate  students  in  all  departments  are  encouraged 
to  submit  their  choicest  work  for  publication. 


Special  Investigations 

Special  investigations  are  being  made  by  the  staff 
of  Duke  Hospital  into  problems  concerning  pellagra, 
lung  infections,  Malta  fever,  bone  marrow  formation, 
nutrition,  embryology,  and  endocrinology. 


Rocky  Mount  Boy  Leader  of  Group 

Kenneth  T.  Knight,  of  Rocky  Mount,  has  been  in- 
stalled president  of  Iota  Gamma  Pi,  Duke  University 
science  fraternity.  Other  officers  of  the  group  are: 
George  Betz,  of  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  and  Philip  Uns- 
worth,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  treasurer. 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


Alfred  S.  Brower,  class  of  1912,  was  appointed  by  Governor  0.  Max 
Gardner  in  1931  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  immediately  upon  the  creation  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  state  government  by  the  1931  General  Assembly.  He  had 
been  comptroller  of  North  Carolina  State  College  at  Raleigh  since  1927, 
and  for  three  years  previous  to  that  had  been  business  manager  of  State 
College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion from  1912  to  1919 ;  Director  of  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Statis- 
tics from  1920  to  1923,  and  Director  of  Teacher  Certification  from  1920 
to  1923.    Mr.  Brower  is  a  native  of  Randolph  County. 


Alfred  S.  Brower 


Ottis  Green,  of  the  class  of  1897,  was  elected  mayor  of  Asheville  in 
May,  1931.  He  has  been  for  years  a  leader  in  civic  enterprises,  having 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Greater  Asheville 
Extension  Campaign  and  being  prominent  in  other  community  move- 
ments. He  is  a  prominent  hardware  merchant,  his  concern  being  the 
Ottis  Green  Hardware  Company  of  Asheville.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  Asheville  Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  Black  Mountain 
Gun  and  Rod  Club.  His  son,  Ottis  Green,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  at  Duke  this  vear. 


f 


Ottis  Green 


T.  Austin  Finch,  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  1909,  became  asso- 
ciated upon  leaving  college  with  the  Thomasville  Chair  Company,  en- 
gaged at  that  time  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  This  company  now 
manufactures  bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture,  employing  1,000  men. 
Mr.  Finch  is  president  of  the  company.  He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Duke 
University  Alumni  Council.  He  has  served  as  mayor  of  Thomasville, 
member  of  the  City  Council  and  the  City  School  Board,  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  steward  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  an  officer  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Thomasville  and  of  the  Building  &  Loan 
Association. 


T.  Avstin  Finch 
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Fourteen  Members  of  Senior  Class  of 

Duke  Law  School 


Concluding  Their  Third  Year  of  Study  After  Period  of  Preparation  Which  Has  Included 

Close  Approach  to  Actual  Practice  in  Various  Phases  of  Legal  Work — Different 

Members  of  Class  Have  Distinguished  Themselves  in  a  Number 

of  Ways — Personnel  of  '32  Class 


"]%/!"  EMBERS  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
■*-'-*-  sity  School  of  Law  are  concluding  their  third 
year  as  law  students  with  decided  advantages  over 
many  of  their  predecessors  in  some  respects.  The 
third-year  class  since  last  fall  has  had  the  rare  expe- 
rience of  participating  in  the  newly  established  Legal 
Aid  Clinic  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  S.  Brad- 
way,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  semester  will  enter 
the  legal  practice  with  many  phases  of  their  appren- 
ticeship already  served. 

During  this  year  the  fourteen  members  of  the  class 
have  been  brought  into  as  close  contact  with  the 
actual  problems  of  law  practice  as  it  is  possible  to 
establish  without  actually  and  professionally  entering 
into  the  work.  The  Legal  Aid  Clinic  work  has  given 
them  an  insight  into  the  actual  workings  of  the  law, 
and  an  exceptionally  fine  feature  has  been  regular 
lectures  by  various 
practicing  attor- 
neys who  have  dis- 
cussed the  prac- 
tical problems  of 
law  as  contrasted 
to  the  theoretical. 
Thus  there  will  be 
but  a  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  newly 
made  bachelors  of 
law  when  they 
leave  the  class- 
room for  the  law 
office.  Interviewing 
applicants  for  aid 
at  the  Legal  Clinic, 
the  actual  prepara- 
tion, under  super- 
vision, of  doc- 
uments and  briefs, 
and  other  practical 
work  has  made  the 
1932    law    seniors 


Back  row 


ready  for  the  profession. 

All  members  of  the  class  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  various  capacities,  both  in  their  undergrad- 
uate and  professional  school  years.  Their  legal  inter- 
ests, also,  have  been  varied ;  and  the  embryonic  attor- 
neys now  have  the  training  and  ambition  to  carry 
them  far  in  their  respective  labors. 

Members  of  the  class  and  their  partial  records  are 
as  follows: 

James  E.  Horton,  Durham;  Sigma  Nu  Phi;  Tombs, 
Varsity  Club  ;  varsity  golf,  '29. 
David  C.  Swift,  Greensboro;  Sigma  Chi. 
Emmett   Ward    Mitchell,    Jr.,    Jackson,    Miss. ;    Pi 
Kappa  Alpha ;  Omicron  Delta  Kappa ;  Sigma  Upsilon ; 
A.B.,  Millsaps  College. 

C.  G.  Scott,  Durham;  Gamma  Eta  Gamma;  A.B., 
Duke ;  Member  North  Carolina  Bar ;  Secretary,  Duke 

Bar  Association. 

J.  Berkley  Wil- 
son, Indianola, 
Iowa;  A.B.,  Simp- 
son College ;  First- 
year  law,  Drake 
University ;  Second 
and  Third  years, 
Duke  University. 
William  0.  Si- 
mon, Jr.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. ;  Sigma 
Chi,  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa ;  Captain 
Varsity  Track,  '30  ; 
B.  O.  S.,  Captain 
Cross-Country,  '30. 
Burton  V.  Ver- 
non, Jr.,  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  Gamma  Eta 
Gamma. 

George  W.  San- 
ders,     Asheville; 


THIRD  TEAR  LAW  CLASS 
Davis,  Horton,  Burton,   Carruthers,   Scott.     Middle  row:   Simon,  Wilson, 
Ward,  Ray,  Swift.     Front  row:  Nail,  Edwards,  Sanders,  Nicks. 
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vice-president  1932  law  class;  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon; 
Sigma  Nu  Phi. 

Joseph  T.  Carrutkers,  Greensboro ;  A.B.,  Duke, 
'29 ;  Omicron  Delta  Kappa ;  Red  Friars,  Tombs ;  Delta 
Tau  Delta;  Gamma  Eta  Gamma;  Student  Council, 
'27  ;  President,  second-year  law  class ;  President,  Duke 
Bar  Association,  '31-32. 

L.  Emerson  Nail,  Winston-Salem ;  A.B.,  Duke,  '27 ; 
Wiley  Gray  Medal,  '27. 

Mark  Edwards,  Asheville;  Gamma  Eta  Gamma, 
B.O.S. ;  Varsity  Club  ;  Freshman  and  Varsity  Boxing 
(2,  3) ;  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Duke  Bar 
Association ;  Chairman  Legal  Aid  Clinic  of  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

S.  F.  Nicks,  Jr.,  Roxboro ;  A.B.,  Duke,  '29 ;  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon. 

Lee  F.  Davis,  Waynesville;  Varsity  football,  '28, 
'29,  '30  ;  Captain,  '30  ;  Tombs,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  ; 
Sigma  Nu  Phi,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

Jeter  S.  Ray,  Newport,  Tenn. ;  B.A.,  University  of 
Tennessee;  First-year  law,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Second  and  Third  years,  Duke  University;  Debating 
team ;  member,  Board  of  Control,  Tennessee  Law  Re- 
view ;  President,  senior  law  class ;  vice-president,  Duke 
Bar  Association;  Phi  Alpha  Delta  (law). 


in  the  Duke  Library,  with  many  more  uncatalogued,. 
giving  the  Duke  Library  first  rank  in  the  southeast 
and  second  in  the  entire  South. 


Five  Homes  for  Books  in  Duke  Library 
Since  Institution's  Origin 

The  oldest  books  in  the  Duke  University  Library 
have  been  housed  in  five  buildings  since  the  founding 
of  the  institution,  setting,  according  to  Joseph  P. 
Breedlove,  librarian,  a  record  in  the  South  and  pos- 
sibly for  the  entire  country  for  one  university  or  col- 
lege library. 

First  of  the  five  homes  many  of  the  Duke  books 
have  known  was  in  the  main  building  at  old  Trinity 
College  in  Randolph  County,  78  miles  west  of  the 
present  campus.  Next  the  books  were  shelved  in  the 
Washington  Duke  building  which  stood  on  the  present 
Woman's  College  campus.  During  1902-1903  an  ex- 
cellent building  was  erected  and  was  used  until  1925. 
The  fourth  library  building  was  one  of  the  group  of 
new  structures  erected  for  the  uses  of  the  Woman's 
College.  This  beautiful  Georgian  structure  was  used 
by  the  general  University  Library  until  the  fall  of 
1930. 

The  present  general  University  Library,  occupied 
first  in  1930  and  situated  on  the  newer  campus,  is  a 
Gothic  structure  with  a  present  capacity  of  400,000 
volumes.  Thus  in  28  years  the  University  Library 
was  housed  in  three  modern,  fire-proof  buildings,  each 
one  better,  larger,  and  more  convenient  than  its  pred- 
ecessor.    There  are  now  more  than  250,000  volumes 


Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Newton  Hostess  to 

Duke  University  Women  in 

Nation's  Capital 

The  Washington,  D.  C,  Times  of  February  9  con- 
tained the  following  social  item  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  Duke  alumni  generally : 

"Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Newton,  Vice-President  of 
the  Duke  University  Alumni  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  at  home  last  evening  to  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity women  and  to  the  wives  of  past  and  present 
officers  of  the  association. 

"The  latter  included  Mrs.  Small,  wife  of  former 
Congressman  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina ;  Mrs. 
Roper,  wife  of  former  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Daniel  C.  Roper;  Mrs.  Korner,  Jr.,  wife 
of  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  J. 
Gilmer  Korner,  Jr. ;  Mrs.  Thigpen,  wife  of  Richard 
E.  Thigpen,  the  president  of  the  Association;  Mrs. 
Bost,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Lee  Bost,  first  president  of 
the  Association,  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Hobbs,  wife  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

' '  Cards  were  issued  to  thirty-four. 

"Miss  Newton's  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Louise  New- 
ton, was  assisted  at  the  punch  bowl  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
M.  Walker. 

"As  a  surprise  feature  each  guest  as  she  entered, 
was  given  a  red  heart  with  a  number  on  it.  Later  in 
the  evening,  the  lucky  number  drew  a  red  heart  box 
of  candy. 

"During  the  evening  refreshments,  consisting  of 
assorted  cakes,  heart  ice  cream,  mints  and  nuts,  were 
served. 

"Miss  Newton's  apartment  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  red  hearts,  candles,  and  carnations,  sug- 
gestive of  St.  Valentine's  Day." 


Ministerial  Students  Install  New 
Officers 

Officers  for  the  undergraduate  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion of  Duke  University  have  been  named  for  the  new 
semester.  Tom  Carriger,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  suc- 
ceeds Harold  Wright,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  as  president. 

James  Phillips,  of  Charlotte,  is  vice-president  of 
the  group ;  Walters  Jones,  of  Durham,  secretary ;  and 
John  Lee,  of  Graham,  treasurer.  The  following  com- 
mitteemen were  named :  Warren  Scoville,  Greenville ; 
Pardue  Bunch,  Statesville ;  Ralph  Roth,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  and  James  Rink,  Winston-Salem. 
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Two  Distinguished  Alumni  and  Trustees 

Pass  Within  Week 


Duke  University  Mourns  Loss  of  Dr.  M.  Bradshaw  and  Dr.  Harry  M.  North,  Honored 

Members  of  Its  Official  Board — Both  Had  Served  as  President  of  General 

Alumni  Association — Dr.  Bradshaw  Had  Been  Active  in  Methodist 

Ministry  for  40  Years — Dr.  North  Presiding  Elder 

at  Time  of  Death 


TVTEVER  in  the  history  of  Duke  University  has  it 
-L  '  suffered  greater  loss  in  the  period  of  a  few  days 
than  early  in  February  when  two  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  alumni,  and  distinguished  members 

of  the  North  Car- 
olina Conference 
of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, 
South,  passed 
away. 

Dr.  Michael 
Bradshaw,  beloved 
member  of  the 
class  of  1878,  died 
at  his  home  in  Dur- 
ham on  Sunday 
morning,  February 
7,  after  an  ex- 
tended period  of 
failing  health.  The 
University 's  sense 
of  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Brad- 
shaw was  accen- 
tuated on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  February  11,  when  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  sudden  passing  of  Dr.  North  in  Raleigh. 
Dr.  North  had  attended  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Bradshaw 
on  Monday. 

Dr.  M.  Bradshaw 

Of  the  40  years  Dr.  Bradshaw  served  actively  in 
the  ministry,  thirteen  were  spent  in  Durham  near  by 
the  Alma  Mater  he  loved  so  much.  He  began  his  first 
service  in  Durham  in  1911  as  pastor  of  Duke  Memo- 
rial Church,  and  in  1918  he  was  returned  for  another 
period.  From  1923  to  1927  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  Durham  district,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  pastor  emeritus  of  Duke  Memorial  Church. 


Dr.  M.  Bradshaw 


He  held  numerous  pastorates  in  other  sections  of 
North  Carolina  and  had  endeared  himself  to  thousands 
as  a  minister  and  a  friend. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  became  a  member  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1911  and  continued  in  this  offi- 
cial capacity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  During  1910- 
1911  he  was  president  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Trinity  College  conferred  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  upon  him  in  1914.  Every  endeavor 
of  the  institution  was  loyally  supported  by  "Doctor 
Mike,"  and  in  the  stadium  and  grandstand  there  was 
no  more  loyal  fan. 

There  were  many  ties  that  held  Dr.  Bradshaw  close 
to  Duke  University.  Two  brothers  and  three  sons  at- 
tended Trinity  College.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
every  Commence- 
ment, and  few  en- 
terprises of  alumni 
were  ever  carried 
forward  without 
his  enthusiastic 
participation. 

Dr.  Bradshaw 
was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  White- 
hurst  on  April  7, 
1897.  In  addition 
to  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
the  following  chil- 
dren survive:  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Linton,  At- 
lanta; Rev.  Robert 
W.  Bradshaw,  of 
Raleigh;  Prof. 
Michael  Bradshaw, 
Jr.,  Austin,  Tex. ; 
and  "William  G.  Bradshaw,  Durham. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  Memorial 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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High  Praise  Given  Books  by  Duke 

University  Men 

Professors  McDougall,   Jensen,   Rippy,   Gokdes,  Brownell  and  Mr.  Thomas  Receiving 

Commendation  for  Published  Works  in  Different  Fields — Brief  Review  of 

Some  of  the  Recent  Books  bv  Duke  Men 


~\[f  EMBERS  of  the  Duke  University  faculty  are 
-'-"-'-still  writing  books  that  are  attracting  real  atten- 
tion. Those  recently  published  are  in  a  number  of 
different  fields. 

Works  By  Dr.  McDougall 

Dr.  William  MeDougall's  book,  "World  Chaos;  the 
Responsibility  of  Science,"  was  published  some  months 
ago  in  England  and  has  been  published  now  in  the 
United  States.  Also  he  has  a  part  in  a  volume  em- 
bodying a  symposium  of  modern  scientific  opinion, 
published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  of  New 
York.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "Has  Science  Discov- 
ered God  ? ' ' 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  21  had  the  follow- 
ing enthusiastic  review  of  "World  Chaos:  The  Re- 
sponsibility of  Science": 

"The  brilliant  English  psychologist  who  presides 
over  the  teaching  of  that  science  in  Duke  University 
presents  here,  in  an  amplification  of  a  lecture  which 
he  delivered  last  May  at  the  University  of  Manchester, 
the  most  scathing  indictment  any  one  has  yet  made  of 
modern  science,  its  tendencies,  its  inspirations,  its 
failure  to  realize  its  responsibility  to  civilization,  its 
shortages  in  achievement.  He  does  it  without  gloves, 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  with  now  and  then  a 
caustic  remark  that  adds  pungency  to  his  charges.  His 
thesis  is  that  the  Western  civilization  of  which  we  are 
so  proud,  in  which  'lies  the  world's  only  hope  of 
achieving  order,  harmony  and  prosperity  within  any 
period  which  can  interest  us  or  our  children, '  is  threat- 
ened with  early  collapse  and  destruction ;  that  the 
principal  factor  responsible  for  this  menacing  condi- 
tion is  the  topheavy  and  lopsided  development  of 
physical  science,  which  has  grown  and  evolved  at  the 
expense  of  the  neglected  social  sciences. 

"In  those  pages  devoted  to  this  constructive  pro- 
gram, Professor  McDougall  makes  rapid  survey  of 
the  present  status  of  some  of  these  social  sciences — 
economics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  anthropology,  psy- 
chology— describing  their  condition  and  lack  of  possi- 
bility of  helpfulness  in  scathing,  contemptuous  words. 


Thus,  'economics  is  not  a  science  but  a  chaos';  'polit- 
ical science  is  almost  as  chaotic  as  economies';  'psy- 
chology is  in  a  rudimentary  and  chaotic  condition'; 
'all  the  so-called  social  sciences  are  backward,  rudi- 
mentary, not  only  because  they  are  starved  and  neg- 
lected but  also  and  chiefly  because  they  have  not  for 
their  foundations  any  science  of  the  imponderables, 
those  human  energies  with  which  they  are  almost  ex- 
clusively concerned  and  because  the  exponents  of 
these  sciences,  so  far  as  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  concerned,  are  not  even  aware  of  this  need,  this 
lack  of  an  indispensable  foundation. ' 

' '  Other  writers  have  warned  of  the  danger  lurking 
in  this  overdevelopment  of  the  physical  sciences,  with 
the  consequent  excessive  mechanization  of  our  civil- 
ization, which  is  carrying  it  beyond  our  power  to  con- 
trol. But  no  one  else  has  written  about  it  with  such 
concise  energy,  such  disregard  of  feelings,  such  force- 
ful conviction.  Nor  has  anyone  else  presented  such  a 
well-worked-out  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  the 
threatened  breakdown. ' ' 

"Social  Progress  and  Christian  Ideals" 

The  above  named  volume,  published  by  the  Cokes- 
bury  Press,  contains,  among  other  parts,  one  by  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Jensen,  professor  of  sociology  in  Duke 
niversity.  The  other  three  authors  are  James  My- 
ers, industrial  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches ;  William  P.  King,  book  editor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  Alva  W.  Taylor, 
professor  of  social  ethics  in  Yanderbilt  University. 
The  following  brief  paragraph  is  from  a  review  ap- 
pearing recently  in  The  Living  Church,  of  Milwaukee: 
"These  four  men  are  well  known  for  their  knowl- 
edge of,  and  devotion  to,  the  social  gospel,  and  they 
have  definite  scriptural  views  on  the  things  that  mat- 
ter in  the  field  of  social  science." 

"The  Capitalists  and  Colombia" 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Rippy 's  book,  "The  Capitalists  and 
Colombia,"  published  by  the  Vanguard  Press  a  few 
months   ago,    has    attracted   wide   attention.      It   has 
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demonstrated  still  further  this  eminent  Duke  profes- 
sor's intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  America's  progress 
and  problems. 

The  Transcendentalists 

Dr.  Clarence  L.  F.  Gohdes,  of  Duke  University,  is 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  recent  books  published 
by  the  Duke  Press,  "The  Periodicals  of  American 
Transcendentalism."  It  has  already  had  a  number 
of  most  appreciative  reviews,  among  the  latest  being 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Times,  by  Ralph 
Thompson : 

"It  is  surprising  that  this  sensible  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  an  important  intellectual  movement 
was  not  made  long  ago.  America  is  proud  of  her 
Transcendentalists,  but  she  is  not  always  altogether 
certain  of  what  they  were  looking  for  or  what  stirred 
them  to  look  for  anything  at  all.  The  periodicals  of 
the  Transcendentalists,  however,  offer  a  comparatively 
simple  and  informal  picture  of  the  complex  ideas  and 
ambitions  actuating  those  idealists  who  wanted  to 
make  of  the  gross  America  of  pre-Civil  War  decades 
a  more  perfect  nation. 

"That  short-lived  quarterly  of  the  early  1840 's, 
The  Dial,  has  usually  been  considered  the  journal  par 
excellence  of  American  transcendentalism.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  accord  it  whatever  fame  should  accrue  to 
the  chief  organ  of  the  "newness"  which  enthralled 
intellectual  New  England  and  its  spiritual  offspring 
in  the  Middle  West.  Dr.  Gohdes  is  inclined  to  deny 
it  that  honor,  for  he  has  found  The  Western  Mes- 
senger and  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  field,  equally  important — perhaps  more 
so.  The  former  was  put  together  of  the  stuff  that  later 
went  to  make  up  The  Dial;  the  latter,  edited  by  Ores- 
tes A.  Brownson,  championed  a  sort  of  transcendental- 
ism which  derived  from  Victor  Cousin.  Dr.  Gohdes 
discusses  eight  other  periodicals,  each  important  in 
its  own  right,  ranging  from  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning's  Fourieristic  The  Present  to  that  little-known 
weekly,  The  Index,  which  served  as  a  theatre  for  war- 
ring idealists  and  materialists  until  1886.  The  Dial  is 
treated  only  in  a  comparative  sense,  because  it  has 
already  been  carefully  examined  by  G.  W.  Cooke. 

"It  is  possible  to  assemble  a  rather  complete  por- 
trait of  nineteenth-century  America  without  serious 
consideration  of  transcendentalism,  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole  was  probably  too  much  concerned  with  work- 
aday matters  to  worry  over  the  merits  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son of  Concord,  or  the  righteousness  of  the  Associ- 
ationists  at  Brook  Farm,  or  the  logic  of  Mr.  Greeley 
of  The  Tribune.  But  such  intellectual  life  as  did  ex- 
ist was  for  the  most  part  the  life  of  those  who  have 
been  loosely  lumped  together  as  "transcendental," 
and  no  consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  time  mav 


even  begin  without  due  regard  for  those  who,  seeking 
understanding  of  the  world  about  them,  had  turned 
to  metaphysics  and  socialism — to  Goethe,  Swedenborg, 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Kant,  Cousin  and  Fourier.  Dr. 
Gohdes 's  book  is  more  than  a  gloss  upon  that  intellec- 
tual life ;  it  is  a  deep-reaching  examination  of  certain 
of  its  phases.  Despite  the  author's  denying  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  written  a  "general  treatise  on 
transcendentalism,"  the  first  chapter  is  an  excellent 
and  concise  statement  of  that  very  nature,  and  the 
following  chapters,  although  principally  concerned 
with  the  several  periodicals,  furnish  an  illuminating 
commentary  upon  the  progress  and  principles  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole. 

"The  entire  work  seems  to  have  been  done  with 
meticulous  care,  and  is  well-documented  and  indexed. 
Perhaps  one  may  not  hope  to  find  painstaking  scholar- 
ship paired  with  a  style  that  is  in  itself  pleasurable ; 
at  any  rate,  one  does  not  find  them  coupled  in  this 
book.  The  relevant  facts  are  set  down,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  straightforwardness  and  an  economy  of  words 
which  are  welcome  relief  from  the  spicy  and  often 
inexact  phrasing  of  certain  recent  historians  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter does  not  readily  admit  of  genial  treatment. 
Since  every  serious  student  of  American  transcen- 
dentalism will  have  to  consult  this  book,  however,  it 
is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  an  engaging  as  well  as  an  im- 
portant piece  of  work." 

High  Praise  For  Duke  Book 
"Trailing  Trade  a  Million  Miles,"  by  James  A. 
Thomas,  intimately  associated  with  the  late  James  B. 
Duke  and  a  close  friend  of  Duke  University,  is  a 
Duke  Press  book  that  is  being  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  New  York  Times,  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  other  widely  known  newspapers  have  had  ex- 
ceedingly complimentary  reviews.  Following  is  a 
brief  extract  from  the  Hartford  paper 's  article : 
"  'Trailing  Trade  a  Million  Miles'  is  as  absorbing  as 
a  Wallace  thriller.  James  A.  Thomas  continues  his 
remarkable  personal  record  in  this  work  in  which  he 
applies  his  imaginative  faculty  and  practical  sense  to 
a  study  of  international  trade.  .  .  . 

"A  generous,  constructive,  critical  estimate  of  ex- 
istent conditions  of  world  trade  from  the  basis  of  his 
genuinely  important  work." 

First  op  Education  Research  Studies 
Reviewing  the  monograph  prepared  by  Professor 
William  A.  Brownell,  of  Duke  University,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lorena  B.  Stretch,  on  "The  Effect  of 
Unfamiliar  Settings  on  Problem-Solving,"  The  El- 
ementary School  Journal  uses  two  pages,  concluding 
with  this  paragraph : 

(Continued  on  page  5Z) 
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Famous  Old  Henkel  Printing  Press 
Acquired  by  Library 

This  is  One  of  the  Most  Interesting  of  the  Many  Historic  Treasures  that  Have  Come 

Into  Possession  of  Duke  University  in  Recent  Years — Library  Also  Acquires 

Some  of  the  Old  Books  Printed  on  this  Historic  Press 


(Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Duke  University  Library  of  the  famous 
Henkel  Press.  The  following  information  was  sup- 
plied, at  the  request  of  the  editor,  by  Miss  Allene 
Ramage,  head  of  the  newspaper  department  of  the 
Library. ) 

"DOOKS,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  pamphlet  lit- 
■"-*  erature  are  so  ever  present  that  they  are  regarded 
as  things  granted,  a  real  part  of  every  day  life.  How 
few  readers  realize  the  long,  long  story  of  mechanical 
invention  that  lies  behind  its  daily  mental  food.  The 
modern  printing  machine  that  has  made  huge  editions 
possible  is  a  mechanical  leviathan  when  contrasted 
with  its  small  antecedents  of  earlier  days  of  printing. 
All  large  American  libraries  and  many  learned  insti- 
tutions are  anxious  to  secure  examples  of  these  earlier 
presses.  So  far  this  ambition  has  received  little  satis- 
faction. However,  the  Duke  University  Library  has 
been  fortunate  in  recent  weeks  in  securing  a  genuine 
primitive  press,  a  machine  older  than  the  Washington 
press,  one  as  elementary  in  structure  and  operation 
as  the  Gutenberg,  the  first  press  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  the  printing  press  of  Henkel,  of  New  Market,  Va., 
which  was  in  use  there  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
the  first  German  printing  press  south  of  the  Potomac. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  lived  in  Germany  a 
Rev.  Anthony  Jacob  (Gerhart)  Henkel,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Dr.  Johaun  Henkel  of  the  Reformation 
period.  He  was  a  court  preacher  who  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  country  because  he  displeased  his  sov- 
ereign by  preaching  against  the  profligacy  of  the 
court.  For  this  reason  Henkel  came  to  America,  es- 
tablishing the  first  German  Lutheran  church  in  the 
New  World  at  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  about  forty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  descendants  of  Anthony 
Jacob  Henkel,  often  spoken  of  as  the  Exile,  settled  in 
the  surrounding  Pennsylvania  territory,  in  German- 
town,  Frankfort,  and  York,  and  one  branch  in  New 
Market,  Va.  Later  they  seem  to  have  scattered  to 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina  as  well  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  Therefore  about  1800  in  New  Market, 
Va.,  we  find  one  of  these  families,   descendants   of 


Anthony  Jacob  Henkel.  This  family  consisted  of 
Paul  Henkel,  the  father,  and  two  sons,  Solomon  and 
Ambrose.  In  1804  they  established  a  printing  house 
and  in  1806  Ambrose  Henkel  made  the  old  hand  press 
which  is  now  in  the  Duke  University  Library.  With 
the  exception  of  a  large  iron  screw,  it  was  constructed 
entirely  by  hand.  The  wood  used  was  solid  mahogany 
and  cottonwood.  Thus  was  established  at  New  Market, 
Va.,  in  1806,  the  first  German  printing  office  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  The  name  of  Henkel  is  famous 
in  early  American  printing,  and  the  old  press  now  in 
Duke's  possession  is  the  one  on  which  they  did  the 
printing  which  made  them  famous. 

The  machine  itself  is  indeed  interesting  in  its  phys- 
ical makeup  and  its  primitive  method  of  printing. 
The  bed  of  the  press  is  a  block  of  solid  granite  about 
twenty-six  by  twenty-one  inches.  The  type  was  set  by 
hand  and  locked  on  this  granite  base.  The  type  was 
then  inked  with  a  large  ink  ball  which  still  hangs  on 
the  side  of  the  old  press.  Next  the  paper  was  fastened 
in  the  frame  which  held  it  tight  under  a  metal  strip 
and  folded  over  the  type.  The  granite  base  with  the 
type  and  paper  were  rolled  under  the  press,  an  iron 
block,  by  turning  a  crank  on  one  side.  By  turning  a 
lever,  this  iron  block  was  lowered  and  pressed  upon 
the  paper,  the  type  thus  printing  the  page.  Then  the 
press  was  raised,  the  base  rolled  out,  and  the  printed 
page  uncovered.  This  press,  or  block,  was  hung  from 
its  support  by  strips  of  raw  hide  covered  with  tallow. 
The  pressure  of  this  block  on  the  type  was  regulated 
by  heating  the  hide  strips  which  made  them  lengthen, 
so  creating  more  pressure.  For  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing these  strips,  a  tallow  candle  was  kept  near  by. 
The  block,  or  press,  was  about  twenty-one  by  fourteen 
inches  and  would  cover  only  about  one  half  of  the 
base  at  a  time.  How  primitive  is  this  process  of  print- 
ing when  compared  with  the  rapid  electric  processes 
of  the  twentieth  century ! 

Duke  University  Library  has  in  its  possession  some 
of  the  old  books  printed  on  the  Henkel  Press.  The 
Henkel  family  was  especially  interested  in  printing 
religious  material  and  text-books  in  both  English  and 
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German.  Among  the  text-books  are  two :  Das  Heine 
ABC  Buck,  (1819)  and  Das  grosse  ABC  Buck, 
(1820),  both  printed  in  German  by  Ambrose  Henkel. 
Their  religious  material  was  quite  varied,  including 
liymn  books  and  catechisms  as  well  as  books  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  Several  of  the  books  in  the  religious 
field  are:  Eine  Sammlung  auserlesener  Gebeter  u. 
Lieder  zum  gebrauch  der  Jugend  sowohl  zu  Hause  als 
auch  in  der  Schule,  (1824)  by  S.  Henkel;  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther's  kleiner  Katechismus,  (1829)  ;  The  Chris- 
tian Confession  of  the  liarmless  Christians  in  the 
Netherlands  known  by  the  name  of  Mennonists, 
(1810)  a  book  first  printed  in  Amsterdam  and  then 
Teprinted  by  Henkel;  Answer  to  Mr.  Joseph  Moore, 
the  Methodist  with  a  few  fragments  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  by  David  Henkel,  pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelic Lutheran  church,  residing  in  Lincoln  County, 
N.  C.  (1825). 

One  of  the  very  interesting  products  of  the  Henkel 
Press  is  a  German  newspaper,  Virginische  Volksber- 
ichter  und  Neumarket  Worchenschrift.  This  weekly 
paper  was  published  from  October  1807  to  June  1809. 
It  was  a  small  four-sheet  paper  about  ten  by  fifteen 
inches.  An  eagle  was  first  used  in  the  heading,  but 
this  was  soon  changed  to  a  horse  and  rider.  The 
paper,  though  small,  carried  news  from  many  Amer- 
ican cities,  especially  Washington,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  some  foreign  countries.  The  ses- 
sions of  Congress  were  given  in  full  and  the  messages 
of  President  Thomas  Jefferson  were  frequent.  The 
paper  contained  many  notices  and  advertisements. 
Especially  impressive  are  those  of  books  published  on 
the  Henkel  Press.  Although  the  newspaper  was 
printed  in  German,  some  of  the  notices  were  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  English  nouns 
are  capitalized  just  as  the  German  nouns.  One  of  the 
notices  in  English  stated,  "Rags  wanted  at  this  of- 
fice." This  makes  one  wonder  if  the  Henkels  made 
their  own  paper.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  did. 
Another  article  in  English  listed  the  letters  in  the 
postoffice,  and  this  was  signed  by  Solomon  Henkel, 
P.M.  A  new  law  regarding  shooting  at  a  mark  within 
the  city  was  given  in  English  and  also  the  notice  of 
the  removal  of  a  store,  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  Hig- 
gins,  an  old  and  respected  citizen,  and  the  freeing  of 
a  slave  "Wilis."  This  little  paper  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  life  of  the  community  which  it  served. 

From  the  year  1806  until  about  1830,  the  Henkel 
Press  and  the  Henkel  family  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  early  printing  of  the  South.  The  press  has  al- 
ways been  in  possession  of  the  Henkel  family  until  it 
was  bought  from  Elon  O.  Henkel  and  brought  from 
Virginia  to  Durham,  N.  C,  last  fall.  Duke  University 
Library  is  rightfully  proud  to  have  among  its  treas- 
ures the  famous  Henkel  Press. 


Durham  Members  of  Alumnae  Council 
Entertain  at  a  Tea 

The  members  of  the  Alumnae  Council  living  in  Dur- 
ham entertained  the  undergraduate  women  of  the 
University  at  a  tea  on  Monday  afternoon,  February 
15,  from  three  until  five-thirty  o'clock. 

The  large  banquet  hall  of  the  Woman's  Union  was 
decorated  with  palms.  The  attractive  tea  table  was 
centered  with  red  carnations  and  candles,  carrying 
out  the  Valentine  motif.  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Livin- 
good  and  Mrs.  Lila  Markham  Brogden  presided  here, 
pouring  tea.  Assisting  serving  sandwiches,  tea,  cakes, 
and  salted  almonds  were  Misses  Mary  Louise  Cole, 
Olive  Faucette,  Anne  Garrard,  Elizabeth  Anderson, 
Mary  Kestler,  Louise  Seabolt,  Laura  Deaton,  Alma 
Wyche,  Mrs.  Maude  Wilkerson  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Merle 
Davis  Umstead. 

The  guests  were  greeted  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Markham  Briggs  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge  and 
directed  to  the  receiving  line  composed  of  Miss  Mary 
Grace  Wilson,  Mrs.  Estelle  Flowers  Spears  and  Miss 
Alice  Baldwin. 

A  number  of  girls  called  during  the  afternoon, 
among  them  being  daughters  of  alumni  and  alumnae. 
The  occasion  afforded  fine  contact  between  the  alum- 
nae and  future  alumnae. 


Two  Distinguished  Alumni  and  Trustees 
Pass  Within  Week 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
Church,  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  of  Durham;  Rev. 
H.  E.  Myers,  of  Duke  University;  and  Rev.  J.  D. 
Bundy,  officiating.     Interment  was  made  in  Maple- 
wood  cemetery. 

Dr.  Harry  M.  North 

Like  Dr.  Bradshaw,  Dr.  North  served  as  president 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  was  a  former  pas- 
tor of  Duke  Memorial  Church,  always  lived  close  to 
his  Alma  Mater.  Harry  Maurice  North  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1899.  He  excelled  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  minister,  being  for  several  years  Headmaster 
of  Trinity  Park  School.  He  was  born  in  Shelby,  the 
son  of  Dr.  J.  W.  North  and  Cynthia  Wells  North.  His 
father  was  a  Methodist  minister  for  44  years  and  an 
older  brother,  Dr.  W.  B.  North,  who  died  last  July, 
served  as  a  minister  for  50  years,  all  having  been 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  Dr. 
North  held  pastorates  in  Morehead  City,  Elizabeth 
City,  Raleigh,  Durham,  Rocky  Mount,  Kinston,  Rock- 
ingham, and  Wilmington. 

From  1921  to  1927  Dr.  North  was  Christian  Educa- 
tion Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and 
in  1922  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference. 

Funeral  rites  for  Dr.  North  were  held  in  Laurin- 
burg  on  February  12,  with  Rev.  M.  Y.  Self  and  Dr. 
F.  S.  Love  officiating. 
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Duke  is  State  Champion  in  Basketball 

and  Wrestling 

Basketball  Championship  is  Won  for  the  Third  Consecutive  Year — Review  of  Winter 
Sports  Activities  Reveals  a  Notably  Cood  Showing  in  the  Various  Intercollegiate 

Contests — Some  Brilliant  Records 


HPHE  Big  Five  basketball  championship  will  remain 
■*■  at  Duke  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  That  was 
assured  February  16  at  Raleigh  when  the  1932  Blue 
Devils  defeated  N.  C.  State,  25-21,  to  clinch  the  crown. 

This  year's  team,  composed  chiefly  of  sophomores, 
won  seven  of  their  eight  Big  Five  games,  defeating 
N.  C.  State,  Wake  Forest  and  Davidson  twice  each  and 
splitting  a  brace  of  contests  with  Carolina. 

The  two  crucial  games  in  Duke's  campaign  for  the 
title  were  the  two  final  ones,  Carolina  in  the  Duke 
gym  on  February  13  and  State  at  Raleigh  three  nights 
later. 

In  the  Carolina  game,  the  Devils  were  masters  of 


the  situation  from  the  beginning  and  got  revenge  for 
the  defeat  Carolina  gave  them  at  Chapel  Hill  earlier 
in  the  season. 

The  Duke  eagers  won  the  State  game  in  the  final 
five  minutes  of  play  when  the  Terrors  held  a  three- 
point  lead.  Two  field  goals  by  John  Shaw  and  a 
couple  more  by  Jim  Thompson  gave  the  Devils  their 
margin  of  victory.  The  score  was  tied  five  times  in 
the  first  half  and  two  in  the  last  period  in  this  thrilling 
contest. 

Add  Warren's  wrestlers  made  it  two  state  cham- 
pionships out  of  three  possible  in  winter  sports  by  win- 
ning the  grappling  crown.     They  defeated   Carolina 


Kneeling  (left  to  right}:  Coombs,  Curry,  Shaw,  Garber,  Hollawiy.  '    Standing   (left   to   Tight):   Brewer,    Hayes,    Weaver,    Herb 
Thompson,  Jim  Thompson,  Powell,  Home,  Henry  Lewis,  Alpert,  Fred  Lewis,   Colley,  Carter,  and  Murchison,  student  manager. 
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and  Davidson  to  get  the  title.  They  do  not  meet  N.  C. 
State  but  the  Terrors  were  knocked  out  of  the  running 
by  losing  to  Carolina. 

Other  Basketball  Results 

Following  their  second  northern  trip,  the  Duke 
cagers  entered  Big  Five  play  and  turned  back  N.  C. 
State  in  a  brilliantly  played  game,  28-18.  They  made 
it  two  straight  in  state  circles  by  downing  Davidson, 
21-6,  but  were  sadly  off  form  the  following  night  and 
lost  to  Carolina,  37-20.  In  their  second  meeting  with 
Davidson,  Duke  won,  32-20. 

The  Devils  opened  a  four-day  road  trip  by  defeat- 
ing Washington  and  Lee  30-27  and  then  added  V:  M. 
I.  to  the  list,  41-26.  Kentucky's  powerful  team  made 
a  second  half  rally  in  the  next  game  to  get  a  37-30 
verdict  and  then  Duke  dropped  an  extra  period  con- 
test to  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  32-31. 

On  February  11  the  Devils  defeated  Wake  Forest, 
32-25,  and  two  nights  later  played  a  brilliant  game 
to  defeat  Carolina,  24-18. 

Jim  Thompson,  forward,  and  Roy  Alpert,  center, 
both  sophomores,  have  been  leading  the  Devils  on  of- 
fense. Both  are  uncanny  shots  and  are  among  the 
leaders  in  state  scoring.  All  players  have  done  bril- 
liant work  on  defense,  using  Coach  Eddie  Cameron's 
man-to-man  style  of  play.  Especially  has  the  guard- 
ing of  John  Shaw  and  Herb  Thompson  been  a  great 
help. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Duke  coach  for  the  fine 
record  made  by  the  team  this  season.  When  the  squad 
reported,  only  one  veteran  from  last  year's  team  was 
on  hand,  and  Coach  Cameron  was  faced  with  the  job 
of  building  a  completely  new  outfit.  There  were  sev- 
eral reverses  early  in  the  season,  but  their  recent  play 
puts  them  in  the  class  with  those  great  Duke  fives  of 
1929  and  1930  which  Coach  Cameron  also  developed. 

Other  Results 

After  their  16-14  victory  over  Carolina  in  the  open- 
ing meet  of  the  season,  the  wrestlers  lost  a  close  match 
to  V.  M.  I.,  19-9,  and  then  defeated  V.  P.  I.,  19i/2  to 
141/2-  They  downed  Davidson,  27-5,  but  lost  their 
final  meet  of  the  season  to  Washington  and  Lee 's  pow- 
erful team,  20-8. 

Two  of  the  Duke  grapplers  finished  the  season  un- 
defeated, Captain  John  Gamble,  126-pounder,  and 
O'Neal  Bryan,  175-pound  performer.  Gamble  was 
held  to  a  tie  match  by  his  V.  P.  I.  opponent  that  went 
two  extra  periods  and  still  neither  man  had  an  ad- 
vantage. After  four  straight  victories,  Vincent  On- 
isko,  sophomore  118-pounder,  dropped  his  final  meet 
of  the  season  at  Washington  and  Lee. 

The  boxers  downed  State,  5-2,  but  lost  a  hard- 
fought  match  to  Tulane,  4-3.  In  three  of  the  Devils' 
four  meets  this  season  they  have  been  defeated  by  4-3 


margins  but  despite  their  losses  they  are  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  Duke  history. 

The  bouts  with  Tulane  brought  Captain  Phil  Bolich, 
Duke's  brilliant  light  heavyweight,  the  first  knockout 
he  has  sustained  in  six  years  of  fighting.  He  whipped 
Zemurray  of  Tulane  soundly  for  two  rounds  but  the 
Green  Wave  fighter  landed  a  lucky  blow  in  the  final 
round  that  sent  the  Duke  leader  down  for  the  count. 

Fred  Lloyd,  bantamweight,  has  made  a  brilliant 
record  and  is  expected  to  go  far  in  the  conference 
tournament  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  along  with  Cap- 
tain Bolich. 

Swimmers  Lose  Two 

The  swimmers  opened  their  season  with  Virginia 
and  lost  to  the  great  Cavalier  team  by  a  50-25  score. 
Their  second  meet,  with  Washington  and  Lee,  saw  the 
Devils  on  the  losing  end  again,  45-21. 

Coach  Herschel  Caldwell's  freshman  cagers  have 
lost  only  two  contests  this  season.  They  have  victories 
over  Wake  Forest  in  two  games,  Benedictine  high 
school  of  Richmond,  Davidson,  Charlottesville  School 
for  Boys,  Danville  high  school  and  Carolina.  They 
have  lost  to  State  and  Carolina. 


Porto  Rican  Debaters  to  Meet  Team 
at  Duke 

Ten  debates  have  been  tentatively  placed  on  the 
spring  schedule  of  the  Duke  University  debating 
team.  Opposition  to  the  Duke  debaters  will  be  fur- 
nished by  teams  representing  Wake  Forest,  Univer- 
sity of  Porto  Rico,  University  of  Tennessee,  University 
of  Georgia,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
Tech,  Birmingham-Southern,  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Selection  of  the  Duke  team  will  be  made  following 
tryouts  on  February  19,  and  the  first  debate  has  been 
set  for  February  29  with  Wake  Forest,  but  the  date 
is  subject  to  change. 

Other  debates  on  the  schedule  include  the  following 
institutions:  George  Washington  University,  March 
3,  Durham;  University  of  Porto  Rico,  March  9,  Dur- 
ham; University  of  Tennessee,  April  3,  Durham; 
Georgia  Tech,  April  7  or  8,  Durham;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  April  11,  Columbia;  University  of 
Georgia,  April  12,  Athens;  Georgia  Tech,  April  13, 
Atlanta;  Birmingham-Southern,  April  14,  Birming- 
ham ;  University  of  Alabama,  April  15,  Tuscaloosa. 

Three  queries  will  be  debated  during  the  season. 
The  subject  for  the  debate  with  George  Washington 
University  will  deal  with  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  centralized  control  of  industry. 
With  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  debaters  the  Duke 
team  will  discuss  the  United  States  policy  of  armed 
intervention  in  the  Caribbean. 

All  of  the  other  debates  will  be  on  the  cancellation 
of  war  debts. 
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Dr.  Albee  Lectures  at  Hospital 
on  Orthopedics 

Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee,  Professor  of  Orthopedics  at  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  of  New  York  City,  de- 
livered an  illustrated  lecture  at  Duke  Hospital  on 
February  13.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "Frac- 
tures of  the  Hip  Joint"  and  the  visiting  physician 
used  moving  pictures  to  illustrate  his  discussion. 

Dr.  Albee  is  one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished 
surgeons.  He  is  consulting  physician  to  ten  large 
metropolitan  hospitals.  Formerly  he  was  director  of 
the  United  States  Army  Hospital  No.  3,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  advisory  orthopedic  council  to  the  sur- 
geon-general of  the  army. 

He  is  known  particularly  for  having  demonstrated 
the  original  surgical  methods  of  bone  grafting  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France.  Dr.  Albee  has  repre- 
sented this  country  at  several  international  surgical 
congresses,  and  has  written  several  authoritative  vol- 
umes on  surgery. 


High  Praise  Given  Books  by  Duke 
University  Men 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
"The   monograph   is  characterized  throughout   by 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  data.    The  excellent  quality 
of  the  initial  number  speaks  well  for  the  new  series 
of  studies. ' ' 

•  The  "new  series"  referred  to  is  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Research  Studies  in  Education,  published  by  the 
Duke  Press. 

New  Monograph  by  Dr.  Lundhol-m 
The  striking  new  monograph  by  Dr.  Helge  Lund- 
holm,  of  the  Duke  Department  of  Psychology,  will  be 
reviewed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Register. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Elizabeth  Coiner 


SOME  DUKE  ALUMNI  IN  CHINA 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  felt  by  our  alumni  iu  the  Sino- 
Japanese  situation  in  the  Far  East  due  to  the  presence  there  of 

a  number  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity alumni.  Elizabeth 
Coiner,  '27,  of  Durham, 
has  been  since  September 
in  Nanking  where  she 
teaches  in  the  Little  For- 
eign School,  attended  by 
American,  British,  French 
and  other  foreign  chil- 
dren. Last  word  from  her 
she  was  reported  to  have 
been  safely  removed  from 
the  danger  zone  to  the 
International  Settlement 
at  Shanghai. 

Others  located 
in  Shanghai  are:  Hiram 
K.  King,  '20,  of  Jones- 
boro,  Arkansas,  who  re- 
cently arrived  to  promote 
the  Board  of  Mission 's 
program  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South ;  Captain 
David  L.  Hardee,  '13,  of 
the  31st  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  arrived  in  Shanghai  on  Febru- 
ary 3  with  his  regiment.  He  has  been  stationed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  past  two  years ;  George  V.  Allen,  '24,  American 
Vice-Consul;  Mrs.  Waken  Chang  (Carolina  Wang,  ex- '27)  ; 
Fung  Kuh  Zien,  ''26,  who  teaches  English  in  the  McTyeire 
School;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hollings worth  (Marguerite  Russell,  '21), 
who  is  there  with  her  husband,  Lieutenent  W.  H.  Hollingsworth  ; 
Bruce  S.  Jenkins,  ex- '20,  a  salesman  for  the  American  Asiatic 
Underwriters;  Ernest  S.  Savage,  '15,  Otis  D.  Terrell,  ex- '13; 
Marvin  M.  Whitaker,  '22,  and  Thomas  J.  Whitaker,  '10,  are 
located  in  Shanghai  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Cigarette 
Company.  Chi  Nyok  Wang,  '31,  is  also  at  his  home  there. 
Chester  Liu,  '26,  is  in  Hankow. 

Michael  Lopato,  '29,  is  in  business  with  his  father  in  Harbin. 
Chang  Choon  Lim,  '26,  sales  manager  of  the  Canton  territory 
of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company,  is  located  in  Hong 
Kong. 

William  Y.  Chen,  Ph.D.,  '30,  is  professor  of  psychology  at 
Fukien  Christian  University  at  Fooehow. 

Yiu  Tin  Chen,  '23,  teaches  in  the  Yuen  Tung  College  at  Can- 
ton. 

Helen  Clark,  A.  M.,  '30,  B.D.,  '31,  and  Lelia  Judson  Tuttle 
teach  at  Soochow  University.  Nina  Webb  Troy,  '00,  is  at 
Laura  Haygood  School  at  Soochow. 

Class  of  1883 

Dr.  Albert  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital 
in  Raleigh,  was  elected  president  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  February  2.  Dr.  An- 
derson has  been  prominent  in  medical  circles  in  North  Carolina 


for  many  years,  being  a  past  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society.  The  Raleigh  Academy  of  Medicine  is  the 
oldest  medical  organization  in  the  State,  having  been  founded  in 
1870. 

Class  of   1900 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Stewart  had  an  interesting  letter  in  the 
February  4,  1932,  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  stating 
that  Bishop  Kerns  had  appointed  Mrs.  Stewart  and  himself  to 
Korea  and  for  a  few  months  during  the  cold  winter  they  will 
live  with  Dr.  R.  A.  Hardie  at  31  Naing  dong,  Seoul,  Korea.  If 
his  health  permits  he  and  Mrs.  Stewart  will  later  move  on  to 
Wonsan  as  there  have  been  indications  of  the  return  of  his 
asthma  and  they  think  that  a  drier  climate  will  be  better  for 
him. 

Class  of   1916 

Thomas  W.  Sprinkle  has  announced  the  removal  of  his  law 
offices  from  118%  North  Main  Street,  High  Point,  to  209 
Wachovia  Bank  Building. 

Joseph  Dixon  Barrett  was  married  on  July  12,  1926,  to  Miss 
Charlene  Bishop.  They  live  at  1041  West  8th  Street,  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  Barrett  is  public  representative  for  the  Southern 
California  Telephone  Company. 

Class  of  1917 

William  H.  Powell  travels  in  the  Middle  West.  His  home 
address  is  4808  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Anne  Harrison  Bolieh  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Bryan  Bolieh  on  October  31,  1931.  Bryan  is  professor  of 
law  at  Duke  University. 

Class  of  1919 

The  many  friends  of  Clark  C.  Alexander  will  read  with  re- 
gret the  account  of  his  death  on  January  21,  which  came  as  a 
result  of  bronchial  pneumonia.  During  his  brief  stay  in  Clin- 
ton, N.  C,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Clinton  and  Keener 
Methodist  Churches,  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  the 
community  in  a  very  definite  way.  He  began  his  pastorate  in 
Clinton  in  March  of  last  year,  moving  his  family  from  Louis- 
burg  at  the  end  of  the  last  college  year,  when  his  services  as 
president  of  Louisburg  College  were  terminated.  He  was  a  min- 
ister of  exceptional  ability.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  ministers  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He  entered  Trinity 
College  in  1915  where  he  was  a  leader  in  student  activities, 
representing  the  college  in  intercollegiate  debates  and  during 
his  senior  year  was  editor  of  the  Trinity  Chronicle.  He  is  gen- 
erally credited  by  his  classmates  as  being  the  instigator  of  the 
movement  which  restored  football  as  a  college  sport  at  Trinity. 
He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta.  Kappa,  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity,  and  of  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity. 

After  leaving  Trinity,  Dr.  Alexander  went  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Later 
he  attended  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology.  He  served  as  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Dutch  Neck,  N.  J.,  while  a  student 
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Bufee  Untbergttp  Summer 

Durham,  N.  C. 

First  Term:  June  14  to  Jnly  22 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  Angnst  31 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers, 

carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree, 

Master  of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two 

or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 


For    bulletin    carrying   full    announcement,    ready   March    15, 
or  other  information,   address 


HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 

DUKE  STATION  DURHAM,   N.  C. 

Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc. 

(affiliated  with  duke  university) 

June  13  to  July  22,  1932 
B.  G.  Childs,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 
Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

(AFFIIjIATED  with  duke  university) 
July  25  to  September  2,  1932 

Elbert  Russell,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 


Faculty,  student  body  and  alumni  of 

Duke 
University 

we  welcome  you  to  our  store 
and  assure  you 

FRIENDLY  SERVICE 

at  all  times 

Durham  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

M.  Eugene  Newsom,  Manager 
(Class  1905) 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is 
made  by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves 
or  Whole  Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neigh- 
borhood grocer. 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 

J-6461  DURHAM,  N.  C.  123  N.  Duke 


Specialized  service  on  adjusting 

and  re-lining  brakes,   electrical 

repairs,    wheel    aligning  and 

general  automobile  repairs. 

Clark  &  Sorrell 

217  Par ris h  St.  Phone  F- 1 8  7 


W.  L.  ELKINS, 
C.  P.  A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
C.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OP   CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA  SOCIETY  OP  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 
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at  Princeton.  In  1923  he  joined  the  Upper  Mississippi  Meth- 
odist Conference  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Tupelo,  Miss., 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  conference.  After  three  years,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Birmingham-Southern  College 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  remained  there  until  1929,  when  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Louisburg  College. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  survived  by  his  wife  who  was,  before  her 
marriage,  Miss  Allie  Hobbs  of  Corapeake,  and  three  daughters, 
Rachel  Hobbs,  Martha  Clark,  and  Sarah   Newland  Alexander. 

Class   of   1922 

C  B.  Roberts,  co-owner  of  the  Scott  and  Roberts  Dry  Clean- 
ing Company  of  Durham,  was  named  head  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Dry  Cleaners  at  the  annual  convention  recently  held  in 
Raleigh.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  state  organization  of  dry  cleaners  and  dyers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  has  been  as  prominent  in  local  dry  cleaning 
circles. 

Class  of  1924 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wallace  Stamey  announce  the  birth  of 
Margaret  Barnes  Stamey  on  November  28,  1931,  in  Durham. 
' '  Coonie ' '  is  news  director  of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun  papers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  King  (Mary  Eskridge,  '25)  announce 
the  arrival  of  Carl  Howie  King,  Jr.,  on  January  31  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  Carl  is  director  of  religious  education  at  Court 
Street  Methodist  Church  in  Lynchburg. 

Class  of  1925 
Ralph  B.  Fuller  has  recently  returned  from  a  three  months 
trip  to  Hawaii  and  is  at  present  located  in  Durham. 

Class  of  1926 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Edward  L.  Cannon    (Elizabeth   Roberts)    an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Caroline  Mayhew  Cannon  on  January  2-1, 
1932.     They  live  at  2124  I  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  of  1927 

Rev.  Floyd  D.  Rose,  A.M.  '27,  was  recently  moved  from  Wil- 
liamstown,  Kentucky,  to  931  North  Port  Thomas  Avenue,  Fort 
Thomas,  Kentucky,  where  he  is  presiding  elder  of  the  Coving- 
ton district  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South. 

Class  of  1928 

Dr.  Heywood  C.  Thompson  was  married  on  February  3,  1932, 
to  Miss  Ruth  Louise  Tedder  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Shelby, 
N.  C.  They  make  their  home  in  New  Orleans,  where  Dr.  Thomp- 
son is  an  interne  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Hospital. 

The  marriage  of  Edith  Virginia  Stevens  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Judson  Sanders,  of  Smithfield,  took  place  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
Saturday,  December  26,  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Virginia 
teaches  in  the  city  schools  at  Richmond  and  after  June  1  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sanders  will  live  at  the  Sanders  home  near  Smith- 
field,  N.  C,  where  he  is  a  prominent  farmer. 

Class  of  1929 

Eben  C.  Morgan  was  married  on  December  24,  1931,  to  Miss 
Virginia  Brandon  of  Winston-Salem.  They  make  their  home  at 
32  West  End  Boulevard,  Winston-Salem,  where  Eben  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Griffith  School. 

Ewing  Anderson,  A.M.  '29,  is  an  instructor  in  the  English 
department  at  Duke  University  for  the  spring  semester.  He 
was  formerly  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

T.  Spruill  Thornton  is  a  student  in  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law. 

An  alumni  chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  was  or- 
ganized in  Greensboro  recently.     H.  C.  Bost,   '29,  was  elected 


president  and  H.  W.  Kendall,  '18,  associate  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer.  There 
are  a  number  of  Duke  men  who  are  members  of  the  local 
organization. 

Richard  F.  Roper,  Jr.,  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  Fred  Roper  (Monte  Christian  Blalock,  '29)  on  January  14. 
Fred  says  that  he  has  already  demanded  a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves  and  a  Duke  catalogue.  They  live  at  95  Christopher 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Stallings  of  Durham  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Evelyn,  '29,  and  Bur- 
ton G.  Stewart,  '29,  on  Sunday,  February  14,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride.  They  make  their  home  in  Clayton. 

Class  of  1930 

James  H.  Webster  is  connected  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  at  648  Earle  Building, 
13th  and  E.  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  Lee  Tucker,  Jr.,  manages  a  service  station  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.     His  mail  address  is  Box  1072. 

Thomas  William  Ward  teaches  at  the  Farmer  High  School  in 
Coleridge,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1931 

Mary  Anna  Howard  teaches  in  the  city  schools  at  Mobile, 
Ala.  Her  address  is  109  N.  Ann  Street.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Nan  Goodson  Read,  '06. 

Rev.  Arthur  Baxter  Bruton  was  married  on  December  29  to 
Miss  Theta  Mary  Belle  Wallace  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Concord.  Mrs.  Bruton  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Wallace,  formerly  of  China  Grove.  They  make  their 
home  in  Dellwood,  N.  C,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Bruton  is  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  church. 

Frank  H.  Menaker  took  an  active  interest  in  all  dramatic 
productions  at  Duke  while  an  undergraduate.  He  is  continuing 
his  interest  in  this  field,  having  recently  taken  the  leading  role 
in  "The  Royal  Family,"  presented  by  the  Community  Players 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  play  was 
well  received  and,  according  to  local  papers,  was  an  excellent 
performance. 

Class  of  1932 

Sidney  Teller  is  advertising  manager  for  the  Leavitt  Com- 
pany at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HIBBERD'S  FLORIST 

Cut  Flowers — Floral  Designs 
Decorations  a  Specialty 

Student  Representatives 

Tom  Miller  Wendell  Home 


Phone  L-925 


102  W.  Main  St. 


COMMONWEALTH  COAL  COMPANY 

"Domestic  Fuel  Agents  For  Duke" 

We  Furnish  Coal  to  the  Professors  and 
Employees  of  Duke  at  Special  Prices 

by  Arrangement  with  the  Office. 
Call  the  Office  or  Phone  L-967 'for  Particulars 

MERRITT  H.  HEAD,  '24,  Mgr. 
"OUR  COAL  MAKES  WARM  FRIENDS" 
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The  Seeman  Printery,  Inc.  never 
leaves  its  selling  job  for  you  only 
partly  finished.  Your  printing  when 
produced  by  this  modern  plant  is 
backed  up  with  a  comprehensive 
merchandising  service — one  that 
doubly  strengthens  its  effectiveness. 
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E.  H.  CLEMENT  COMPANY 

Contractors 

Specializing  in   high   grade   business 
and  residence  construction. 


Contractors  for  stone  work  on  the 
new  Duke  University  campus. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 


Durham 
Investments 


As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham    investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


NATURALLY  FRESH 


never  parched,  never  toasted ! 


The  cool,  flavorful  freshness  of  Camel  cigarettes 
is  purely  a  natural  product. 
It  is  attained  not  by  any  mysterious  processes, 
but  simply  by  preserving  the  full  natural  good- 
ness of  fine  sun-ripened  tobaccos. 
These   choice  tobaccos  of  which  Camels  are 
blended  —  fine   Turkish    and   mild   Domestic 
tobaccos  —  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 
On  the  contrary  we   exercise  every  care  and 


precaution  to  safeguard  the  natural  moisture 
which  is  infused  with  their  mildness  and  flavor. 

That's  why  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  such  a 
boon  to  Camel  smokers  —  it  could  do  little  or 
nothing  except  for  the  fact  that  the  cigarettes 
we  put  into  it  are  fresh  to  start  with. 

To  see  what  that  means  in  cool,  smooth,  throat- 
friendly  smoking  pleasure,  switch  to  fresh  Camels 
for  just  one  day — then  leave  them,  if  you  can! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company's  Coast -to-Coast  Radio  Programs 


CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR,  Morton  Downey,  Tony 
Wons,  and  Camel  Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard, 
every  night  except  Sunday,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


PRINCE  ALBERT  QUARTER  HOUR,  Alice  Joy,  "Old 
Hunch,"  and  Prince  Albert  Orchestra,  every  night  except 
Sunday,  National   Broadcasting   Company  Red   Network 


See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 


©  1932,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping 
from  your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it. 
The  Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against 
perfume  and  powder  odors,  dust  and  germs. 
In  offices  and  homes,  even  in  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  artificial  heat,  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack 
delivers  fresh  Camels  and  keeps  them  right 
until  the  last  one  has  been  smoked 


Camels 


Made    FRKSU  —  Kept    FRESH 


This  photograph,  showing  a  part  of  the  West 
Campus  of  Duke  University,  with  the  Chemistry 
Building  in  the  foreground  and  the  Chapel  in 
the  distance,  was  taken  from  the  tower  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 


Expanding  activities  of  Duke  University  shown  in  articles  and  pictures 
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that  Count! 

It's  the  impression  that  your  mailing 
pieces  make  on  your  prospective 
clients  that  brings  the  business  across 
the  home  plate.  The  Seeman  Printery 
Incorporated  never  leaves  a  man  on 
base.  Your  printing,  when  produced 
by  this  modern  plant,  is  backed  with 
a  comprehensive  merchandising 
service  that  doubly  strengthens  its 
effectiveness. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Particular  attention  is  directed 
to  the  illustrations  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Register.  The  cover 
page  contains  an  entirely  new 
view  of  a  part  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity campus,  taken  from  the 
tower  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Then  the  page  of  views  relating 
to  the  recent  meetings  here  of 
the  Duke  Endowment  Trustees 
and  the  University  Trustees  and 
also  the  page  of  photographs  of 
Duke  visitors ' '  snapped ' '  during 
the  past  few  weeks  will  doubtless 
prove  of  particular  interest  to 
many  readers. 


PICTURES  COMING  IN 

A  number  of  the  old  pictures 
referred  to  in  last  month's 
Register  are  now  coming  in. 
Some  of  them  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  issue,  and  others  will 
appear  from  time  to  time. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


COMMENCEMENT 

It  is  hoped  to  present  the  Com- 
mencement program  in  the  April 
issue.  This  program  will  have 
many  attractive  features,  includ- 
ing some  new  ones  that  are  sure 
to  attract  much  attention.  Watch 
for  the  Commencement  an- 
nouncements in  the  April  Regis- 
ter. 


MORE  LETTERS 

More  letters  are  being  received 
by  the  Register  these  days  from 
alumni.  Some  will  appear  in  the 
April  issue.  It  is  the  desire  to 
make  this  kind  of  thing  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  publica- 
tion each  month.  If  you  have 
something  that  you  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Register,  please  send  it  in. 

The  Editor. 
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ularly  in  commercial  and  industrial  lines,  many 
people  are  having  more  "time  on  their  hands" 
than  formerly,  and  that  what  they  do  with  this 
spare  time  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

In  that  connection,  he  referred  to  the  so-called 
hobbies  in  which  certain  business  and  profes- 
sional men  indulge  themselves  during  their  leis- 
ure. 

Incidentally,  he  approved  very  heartily  the 
idea  of  an  individual's  having  a  worth-while 
hobby. 


This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  college  grad- 
uates, for  no  matter  how  busy  they  may  be  nor 
how  many  the  demands  upon  their  time,  most  of 
them  have  at  least  some  leisure  that  can  be  put 
to  good  use. 

It  is  surprising,  for  instance,  if  one  figures 
out  just  how  much  he  can  accomplish  in  the 
realm  of  systematic  and  profitable  reading  by 
giving  only  a  few  minutes  to  it  each  day. 

Then,  in  addition  to  reading,  there  are  many 
other  fields  of  interest  for  leisure  time — art  in 
its  various  forms,  outdoor  life,  the  study  of  na- 
ture in  its  different  phases,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  possible  hobbies. 


A  college  alumnus  was  heard  to  remark  not 
so  long  ago  that  he  attributed  his  long  life 
partially  to  the  fact  that  he  had  always  made  it 
a  point  to  have  a  worth-while  hobby. 

Even  though  he  had  retired  from  business,  he 
still  had  no  difficulty  in  using  his  time  to  good 
purpose. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  individual's  being 
so  restricted  in  his  interests  that  he  cannot  use 
leisure  time  to  advantage  even  when  circum- 
stances become  such  that  it  is  available  to  him. 

One  of  the  best  services  real  education  of  the 
right  kind  can  perform  these  days  is  to  provide 
for  those  who  have  leisure  sensible  ways  of  en- 
joying it. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Durham  was  com- 
menting recently  upon  the  many  opportunities 
being  offered  at  Duke  University  to  hear  ad- 
dresses from  time  to  time  by  men  of  national 
and  international  distinction  in  their  various 
lines  of  endeavor. 


He  remarked  that  this  was  a  service  which  he 
felt  was  being  more  appreciated  all  the  while, 
not  only  by  citizens  of  Durham  but  by  those  of 
other  communities  as  well. 

A  week  seldom  passes,  either  during  the  reg- 
ular academic  session  or  during  the  summer, 
without  one  or  more  exceptional  opportunities 
along  these  lines. 

Practically  all  these  occasions  are  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  University  community 
and  those  who  care  to  attend  are  cordially 
welcomed.  

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  alumni  or  others  who  are  interested  in 
outstanding  lecture  or  similar  occasions  at 
Duke  will  be  kept  informed  of  such  occasions  by 
the  Alumni  Office,  if  they  so  desire. 

Just  indicate  in  a  letter  to  the  office  that  you 
want  such  information,  and  your  name  will  be 
put  on  the  permanent  mailing  list. 


A  GENUINE  SERVICE 

Again  the  Eegistek  desires  to  call  attention 
to  the  opportunities  that  the  University  Ap- 
pointments Office  offers  alumni  for  effective 
cooperation  with  the  institution. 

Some  of  them  are  already  taking  advantage 
of  such  opportunities  in  a  definite  way. 


Perhaps  you  have  occasion  from  time  to  time 
to  look  for  a  person  to  fill  a  position  of  a  partic- 
ular type. 

Doubtless  the  Appointments  Office  can  help 
you  get  just  the  individual  you  need. 

Simply  write  a  letter  to  the  Appointments 
Office  stating  your  requirements  and  giving 
those  in  charge  of  the  office  an  opportunity  to 
serve  you.  

REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  publication  in  this 
issue  of  the  Register  of  the  Washington  Bicen- 
tennial Address  delivered  at  Duke  University 
on  February  22  by  Mr.  Leo  F.  Wormser,  of  the 
Chicago  Bar. 

Quite  a  number  of  reprints  of  this  exceptional 
address  are  available,  and  if  you  desire  some  or 
would  like  to  have  one  or  more  sent  to  friends 
of  the  institution,  just  notify  the  Alumni  Office, 
and  thev  will  be  sent. 
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Courses  in  18  Departments  in  Duke 

Summer  School 


First  Term  of  Six  Weeks  is  to  Open  on  June   14 — Ninety  Members  Included  in  the 

Summer  School  Staff — Both  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses  in  Many 

Branches  of  Study  Are  to  Be  Offered — School  Has  Enjoyed 

Wonderful  Growth 


fc* 


OFFERING   courses  in  eighteen   departments   of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  work,  with  special 
courses  included  for  teachers,  the  Duke   University 
Summer   School   will   open   its   1932 
•session  on  June  14.    The  two  terms  of 
six  weeks  each  will  run  from  June 
14  to  July  22,  and  from  July  23  to 
August  31.   Announcement  of  the  de- 
tails was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Dr. 
Holland  Holton,  director. 

Ninety  members  will  be  included  on 
the  summer  staff,  it  was  stated  by  Dr. 
Holton.  All  but  six  of  these  are  either 
members  of  the  regular  University 
faculty  or  of  preceding  summer  facul- 
ties, emphasizing  the  policy  of  the 
University  to  give  only  the  type  of 
work  offered  throughout  the  regular 
school  year. 

Graduate  studies  will  receive  greater 
stress  than  ever  this  summer,  with  a 
number  of  new  courses  available  for 
students  writing  theses  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
Special  thesis  seminars  in  secondary  education,  educa- 
tional psychology,  government,  history,  American  lit- 
erature, and  English  literature  are  included  in  the 
curriculum.  Graduate  work  in  philosophy  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  Dr.  Alban  G.  Widgery,  of  the  regular 
University  faculty,  offering  two  courses,  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  and  one  in  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. Graduate  courses  in  the  field  of  zoology  are  also 
offered  for  the  first  time,  with  courses  taught  by  Dr. 
Cunningham,  Dr.  Gray,  and  Dr.  Hargitt,  all  of  the 
regular  faculty. 

The  visiting  members  of  the  Summer  School  faculty 
are  from  leading  institutions  and  are  outstanding  in 
their  fields  of  work.  Dr.  Ross  H.  McLean,  of  Emory 
University,  will  teach  European  history;  Dr.  E.  M. 
Coulter,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  will  teach 
Southern  history ;  Dr.  R.  B.  Michell,  of  the  University 


Dr.  Holland  Holton 


of  Wisconsin,  visiting  professor  in  French  two  years 
ago,  returns  to  offer  graduate  courses  in  seventeenth 
centur3'  French  literature ;  Dr.  Jess  H.  Jackson,  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  will  teach 
English;  Dr.  William  R.  Smitty,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  will  offer 
courses  in  secondary  education ;  Dr. 
James  E.  Hillman,  Director  of  Teacher 
Training  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education,  will  also 
teach  secondary  education. 

Courses  of  especial  interest  to 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  as  well 
as  to  graduates  and  undergraduates 
preparing  for  this  work,  will  be  taught 
by  six  public  school  officials.  These 
are :  Superintendent  K.  R.  Curtis, 
Wilson  County  Schools ;  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent Mildred  English,  Ral- 
eigh City  Schools ;  Supervisor  Matilda 
Osborne  Michaels,  Durham  County 
Schools;  Supervisor  Estelle  Rawls 
Porter,  Charlotte  City  Schools ;  Supervisor  Jane  Caro- 
line Sullivan,  Buncombe  County  Schools;  and  Super- 
intendent Eugene  Jarvis  Coltrane,  Salisbury  City 
Schools. 

Courses  in  graduate  studies  to  be  offered  include 
eleven  departments :  education,  biology,  economics  and 
government,  English,  French,  Latin,  history,  math- 
ematics, philosophy,  psychology,  and  religion.  Under- 
graduate courses  will  include  these  subjects  also,  with 
six  others  in  addition :  chemistry,  engineering,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Spanish,  and  physics. 

The  Summer  School  Bulletin,  containing  descrip- 
tions of  courses,  rates,  and  other  announcements  of 
interest  has  just  been  issued  from  the  University 
Summer  School  office.  These  will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
quest or  may  be  secured  by  asking  for  them  at  the 
office'.  Inquiries  and  requests  already  received  for 
information  about  the  session  are  in  excess  of  those 
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in  any  preceding  year.    A  large  enrollment  is  expected 
for  both  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  a  full 
program  of  entertainment  of  unusual  attractiveness  is 
being  provided  this  year. 

Growth  of  the  Summer  School 
It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  how  rapid 
and    substantial   the    growth    of   the    Duke    Summer 
School  has  been  during  the  past  few  years.     A  few 
facts  and  figures  on  this  point  will  suffice. 

The  enrollment  in  the  summer  schools  of  1931  was 
as  great  as  the  total  University  enrollment  for  the 
academic  year  five  years  earlier.  This  rapid  growth 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  increasing  number  of 
students  who  return  from  preceding  summer  schools. 
Although  there  have  been  a  total  of  12,105  registra- 
tions for  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  summer  schools 
maintained  by  Duke  University,  these  registrations 
were  made  by  only  5,468  students.  The  average  stu- 
dent has  returned  more  than  once  since  his  first  term. 
The  large  number  of  students  returning  from  pre- 
ceding summer  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  enrolled  last  summer,  students  from  every 
school  Duke  University  has  conducted  since  1919,  in- 
eluding  four  of  the  original  registrants  in  1919,  seven 
of  the  students  who  entered  in  1920,  and  ten  who 
entered  in  1921.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  1931 
enrollment  was  the  large  number  of  graduate  students, 


of  whom  there  were  423  the  first  term  and  185  the 
second,  admitted  on  the  basis  of  Bachelor's  degrees 
from  one  hundred  and  forty  different  colleges  and 
universities.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  summer  was 
drawn  from  39  states  and  6  foreign  countries,  the 
larger  enrollments  being  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  "West  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  and  Alabama  in  the  order  named.  Public  school 
teachers  from  nineteen  states  were  included  in  the 
total. 

Affiliated  Summer  Schools 
The  Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc.,  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.  C,  is  an  independent  school  affiliated  with 
Duke  University.  It  will  offer  courses  primarily  for 
high  school  graduates  and  teachers  holding  the  elemen- 
tary certificates.  It  will  also  offer  freshman  and 
sophomore  college  work  in  Biblical  literature,  educa- 
tion, English,  French,  government,  history,  and  other 
undergraduate  departments.  The  only  graduate  work 
offered  will  be  in  field  botany.  Professor  B.  G.  Childs 
is  director  of  the  Junaluska  Summer  School,  which 
will  continue  from  June  13  to  July  22. 

Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

The  Junaluska  School  of  Religion,  affiliated  with  the 
School  of  Religion,  will  offer  work  at  Lake  Junaluska 
July  25  to  Sept.  2.  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  Dean  of  the 
Duke  School  of  Religion,  is  in  charge  of  the  Junaluska 
School  of  Religion. 


Distinguished  Member  of  Class  of  1880  Dies 
at  Home  in  Youngsville 


A  NOTHER  living  link  between  new  Duke  Univer- 
■^  sity  and  Old  Trinity  College  was  broken  on  March 
2  with  the  passing  of  Dr.  G.  T.  Sikes,  loyal  member  of 
the  class  of  1880,  at  his  home  in  Youngsville,  N.  C.  In 
his  death  Alma  Mater  not  only  lost  one  of  her  most 
faithful  sons,  but  the  medical  profession  of  North 
Carolina  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 

Though  Dr.  Sikes  had  been  in  feeble  health  for 
several  years,  he  was  active  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  As  in  previous  years  he  attended  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Duke  last  June,  gathering  with 
several  members  of  the  Fifty-second  Year  reunion 
class.  It  was  indeed  a  rare  thing  for  Dr.  Sikes  to  miss 
a  commencement.  He  entered  Trinity  College  in  1878 
and  remained  two  years,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in 
1880.    He  then  attended  medical  school  in  Baltimore, 


and  after  graduation  returned  to  practice  in  Granville, 
his  native  county. 

He  was  long  an  outstanding  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society,  serving  as  its  treasurer  and 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  he  was  active 
in  various  civic  enterprises. 

Dr.  Sikes  was  born  on  January  5,  1857,  at  Creed- 
moor,  the  son  of  A.  W.  and  Tuxonena  Sikes.  He  was 
married  in  1886  to  Miss  Margaret  White,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  who  survives  with  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Katie 
Sikes  Mangum,  of  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  March  4  at  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Youngsville,  and  the  vast  congrega- 
tion present  was  a  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  community.  Rev.  E.  H. 
Davis,  a  classmate,  and  President  W.  P.  Few,  of  Duke 
University,  were  among  those  making  brief  eulogies. 
Interment  was  made  at  Youngsville. 
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Concepts  of  Leadership  and  Standards 

of  Character 


Commemoration  of  Washington  Bicentennial  "Emphasizes  Not  Alone  that  the  Character 

and  the  Soul  of  Washington  Built  this  Republic  But  that  His  Influence  Will 

Help  to  Ennoble  and  Maintain  It,"  Declares  Leo  F.  Wormser,  of  the 

Chicago  Bar,  in  Address  at  Duke  University 


(The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Leo  F. 
Wormser,  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  at  the  Washington 
Bicentennial  Celebration  held  at  Duke  University  on 
•  the  evening  of  February  22,  1932.  The  address  evoked 
so  many  expressions  of  enthusiastic  commendation 
that  the  Register  is  pleased  to  present  it  in  full.  Pre- 
ceding the  address  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  which  Mr.  Wormser,  Mr.  James  A.  Thomas,  of 
New  York,  a  warm  friend  of  the  University  who 
accompanied  him  to  Durham,  and  Mayor  D.  W.  Sor- 
rell,  of  Durham,  were  guests  of  honor.  The  city  of 
Durham  and  the  University  joined  in  the  observance 
of  the  Washington  Bicentennial.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  consisted  of  Dr.  W.  K. 
Boyd,  Dr.  W.'  T.  Laprade  and  Dean  Justin  Miller. ) 

WITH  entire  sincerity  and  much  feeling,  I  recog- 
nize the  honor  of  addressing  this  company.  To 
be  named  in  connection  with  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton, as  has  been  eloquently  declared,  is  "an  honor  so 
far  beyond  any  desert,  that  there  would  be  a  degree 
of  vanity  in  thinking  it  necessary  even  to  disclaim  it." 

This  University,  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
may  justly  be  proud  of  the  present  and  confidently 
look  toward  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  strikingly  sig- 
nificant that  you  have  convened  to  contemplate  the 
past.  This  commemoration  is  a  denial  of  self -content- 
ment. It  is  a  happy  augury  that,  however  satisfying 
may  be  the  chords  you  strike  today,  you  will  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  inspiring  symphonies  of  earlier  times. 
It  is  a  deferential  acknowledgment  that  the  past 
speaks  lessons  to  posterity;  that  truth  and  greatness 
are  not  lessened  by  remoteness  of  time,  but  speak  with 
like  effect  to  any  generation  that  has  ears  to  hear. 

We  are  met  for  patriotic  consecration.  After  two 
centuries  we  still  cherish  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington. 

In  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  since  his 
death,  his  career  has  furnished  a  noble  theme  for  all 
times  and  climes.  The  majestic  shaft  towering  above 
the  Capital  that  bears  his  name  is  an  enduring  emblem 


of  the  reverence  of  our  nation  and  monuments 
throughout  the  world  are  markers  of  international 
esteem.  Biographers  have  recorded  his  career;  poets 
have  sung  his  glory ;  publicists,  memorializing  him, 
have  attained  summits  of  eloquence ;  orators,  celebrat- 
ing Washington,  have  set  logic  on  fire. 

His  enduring  influence  upon  posterity  was  recog- 
nized even  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  When 
Washington,  with  native  dignity,  laid  down  his  com- 
mission as  commander  in  chief,  General  Mifflin,  as 
president  of  the  Congress,  said:  'The  glory  of  your 
virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  military  com- 
mand ;  it  will  continue  to  animate  remote  ages. '  It 
was  suggested  to  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  fame  of 
Washington  might  lessen  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Jefferson,  differing  in  political  opinion  from  Wash- 
ington, had  left  the  cabinet  of  his  great  chief  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to  his  policies— the 
party  which  took  possession  of  the  government  a  little 
more  than  one  year  after  Washington's  death.  But, 
to  the  insinuation  that  the  glory  of  Washington  might 
not  endure,  Jefferson,  looking  up  to  the  sky,  answered  : 
"Washington's  fame  will  go  on  increasing  until  the 
brightest  constellation  in  yonder  heavens  is  called  by 
his  name." 

Upon  Washington's  death  in  December,  1799,  a 
committee,  of  which  John  Marshall  was  the  chairman, 
recommended  to  Congress  that  on  the  next  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  General  George  Washington,  the 
people  "testify  their  grief.  .  .  by  suitable  eulogies, 
orations  and  discourses. ' '  Immediately,  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  invited  Fisher  Ames  to  deliver  the 
eulogy  on  February  22,  1800.  It  was  a  tribute  of 
exquisite  beauty.  The  gifted  Ames  painted  no  picture 
drawn  from  imagination,  or  by  romance,  or  in  disre- 
gard of  the  facts  of  Washington's  life  still  vivid  in 
the  minds  of  his  auditors,  for,  as  the  discerning  orator 
himself  said,  ' '  a  lavish  and  undistinguishing  eulogium 
is  not  praise."  Even  under  this  restraint,  however, 
the  orator  could  not  perform  his  duty  without  sig- 
nalizing Washington  as  one  of  the  few  "who  acted 
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through  life  as  if  they  were  born,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  country  and  the  whole  human  race," — 
so  few  that  'in  the  long  annals  of  ages'  they  appear 
"like  five  or  six  lighthouses  on  as  many  thousand  miles 
of  coast."  This  characterization,  a  forensic  gem,  was 
followed,  in  the  closing  climax  of  the  oration,  by  a 
prophecy  that  is  being  annually  fulfilled.  Said  Ames : 
"The  latest  generations  of  men  will  survey,  through 
the  telescope  of  history,  the  space  where  so  many  vir- 
tues blend  their  rays  and  will  delight  to  separate  them 
into  groups  and  distinct  virtues." 

Washington's  primacy  inspired  writings  and  ad- 
dresses that  have  an  abiding  place  in  our  literature. 
The  account  by  John  Marshall,  that  intellectual  giant 
of  our  Supreme  Court,  is  a  trustworthy  record  by  a 
contemporary  statesman  uniquely  qualified  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  basic  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment settled  in  those  days.  Other  material  of  great 
value  was  collected  from  the  national  archives  by 
Jared  Sparks  and,  if  his  biography  of  Washington  be 
less  penetrating  than  the  later  one  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  early  contribu- 
tion to  Washington  bibliography.  With  more  charm 
but  still  ' '  with  candor  and  fidelity, ' '  Washington  Irv- 
ing, in  matchless  style,  portrayed  George  Washington 
through  ' '  a  flexible  texture  of  narrative ' '  and  familiar 
anecdote.  Daniel  Webster,  in  1832,  swayed  an  au- 
dience with  an  analysis  of  the  foundations  of  our  Re- 
public, in  the  building  of  which  Washington  bore  so 
large  a  part,  "America,"  he  said,  "has  furnished  to 
the  world  the  character  of  Washington.  And  if  our 
American  institutions  had  done  nothing  else,  that 
alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  man- 
kind. ' '  On  July  4,  1848,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Washington  monument,  and  again  thirty- 
seven  years  thereafter,  in  commemoration  of  its  com- 
pletion, Robert  C.  Winthrop,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  addresses  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  that  of  Webster,  and  reached  oratorical 
heights  in  proclaiming:  "The  prime  meridian  of  uni- 
versal longitude  on  sea  or  land  may  be  at  Greenwich, 
or  at  Paris,  or  where  you  will ;  but  the  prime  merid- 
ian of  pure,  disinterested,  patriotic,  exalted  human 
character  will  be  marked  forever  by  yonder  Washing- 
ton obelisk. ' ' 

Of  all  the  eulogistic  orations,  however,  the  master- 
piece was  that  of  Edward  Everett.  In  the  silver  tones 
of  that  unexcelled  orator,  it  was  delivered  and  re- 
peated in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  late  eighteen  hundred  and  fifties,  to  raise 
funds  by  private  subscription  for  the  purchase  and 
preservation  of  Mount  Vernon.  That  oration  threw 
"wide  open  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  memory  and 
fame"  to  let  us  gaze  upon  the  great  patriot:  and  in 
the  course  of  that  oration  the  trumpet  voice  of  the 
speaker  heralded  the  now  universally  accepted  concept 


that  Washington  "lived,  indeed,  not  for  us  alone,  but 
for  all  nations."  To  attempt  a  just  summary  of  that 
masterpiece  would  be  futile,  but  to  commend  it  to  you 
may  be  pardonable. 

The  life  of  a  great  man  is  a  self-diffusive  center 
of  influence.  This  influence  begins  among  other  indi- 
viduals and  gradually  spreads  in  concentric,  ever- 
enlarging  circles  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  Washington's  leading  role  in  wrest- 
ing a  colonial  empire  from  Great  Britain,  England 
soon  felt  and  quickly  appreciated  his  grandeur.  Writ- 
ing to  Alexander  Hamilton  from  London  two  years 
before  Washington's  death,  Rufus  King,  our  minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  transmitted  this  English 
appraisal  of  Washington  :  "It  is  a  common  observation 
that  he  is  not  only  the  most  illustrious  but  the  most 
meritorious  character  which  has  yet  appeared." 

Lord  Erskine,  the  brilliant  advocate,  recorded  his 
esteem  in  an  inscription  of  one  of  his  works  to  Wash- 
ington: "You  are  the  only  being  for  whom  I  have  an 
awful  reverence."  Charles  James  Pox,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  characterized  him  as  "  the  illustrious  man 
before  whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance." Lord  Brougham,  in  his  celebrated  sketches 
of  statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III, 
concluded  his  estimate  with  this  tribute :  "  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Historian  and  the  Sage  in  all  ages  to 
let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorating  this  illustrious 
man ;  and  until  time  shall  be  no  more  will  a  test  of  the 
progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in 
virtue  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  im- 
mortal name  of  Washington."  And  Gladstone,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  England's  nineteenth  century  po- 
litical life,  bequeathed  us  this  treasure :  "If,  among  all 
the  pedestals  supplied  by  history  for  public  characters 
of  extraordinary  nobility  and  purity,  I  saw  one  higher 
than  all  the  rest,  and  if  I  were  required,  at  a  moment 's 
notice,  to  name  the  fittest  occupant  for  it,  .  .  .  my 
choice  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  light,  upon  Washington. ' ' 

Indeed,  though  discord  has  often  set  one  nation 
against  another,  there  has  always  been  concord  in  the 
international  recognition  given  to  the  preeminence  of 
Washington.  From  France,  Talleyrand  avowed :  ' '  His 
fame  is  beyond  comparison  with  that  of  others";  and 
even  in  the  solitude  of  exile  at  St.  Helena,  the  restless 
Napoleon,  whose  glory  had  been  quenched  at  Water- 
loo, moaned:  "All  that  I  was  allowed  to  be  was  a 
crowned  Washington." 

The  harmonious  splendor  of  these  eulogies,  from 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  should  turn  me  to  silence. 
Amid  such  opulence  of  rhetoric,  my  paltry  words 
should  not  be  offered.  In  truth,  had  I  been  the  least 
ambitious  to  display  any  skill  in  the  presentation  of 
this  subject,  I  would  not  have  drawn  these  memorable 
passages  into  contrast  with  my  own  remarks ;  but  it  is 
better  that  all  of  us  should  again  have  heard  these 
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tributes,  for  my  only  purpose  is  not  to  vie  in  diction, 
nor  to  venture  upon  grace  of  style,  nor  to  measure  the 
cadences  of  speech,  but  only  to  inquire  briefly  into  a 
few  current  applications  of  our  theme. 

The  writers  and  speakers  of  past  generations 
clothed  Washington  with  those  virtues  which  we  in 
our  imperfect  faraway  conception  might  ascribe  to 
divinity.  Today,  we  do  not  seek  to  deify  Washington. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  permit  to  go  uncon- 
demned  the  destructive  attempts  of  pseudo-scientific 
modern  biographers  who,  under  the  guise  of  research, 
may  unearth  a  trivial  imperfection  in  the  life  of  a 
national  figure  and,  with  such  meager  data,  proceed 
to  besmirch  his  whole  career.  This  coarse  procedure 
is  the  weapon  of  an  inconsequential  group  of  literary 
men  who  boast  that  they  will  "debunk"  every  re- 
spected man  of  the  past. 

If  we  grant  that  in  this  world  nothing  is  perfect 
and  that  no  human  being  ever  attains  perfection,  it 
becomes  unnecessary  either  to  deify  or  to  debunk.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  prevent  Washington  from  becom- 
ing a  remote,  elusive  being  and  to  recognize  him  as  a 
mortal  man. 

With  a  genealogical  background  of  ancient  Eng- 
lish families  of  fortune  and  respectability,  Washing- 
ton's infancy  was  not  luxurious  nor  was  his  boyhood 
soft.  The  Virginian's  youth,  with  little  formal  educa- 
tion except  mathematics,  was  lived  out  of  doors,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  His  father  had  died  when  George 
Washington  was  but  twelve  and  his  mother  objected 
to  his  serving  as  a  midshipman  in  His  Majesty's  Navy. 
Lord  Fairfax,  father-in-law  of  George's  step-brother 
Lawrence,  held  estates  stretching  far  west  and,  at 
seventeen,  George  was  employed  to  survey  these  lands. 
His  surveying  gave  him  direct  knowledge  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Indians.  The 
pioneer  life  of  a  woodsman  toughened  him.  In  the 
course  of  his  two  years  as  a  surveyor,  he  often  slept 
on  straw  under  threadbare  blankets  and  his  journals 
record  the  welcome  he  gave  a  clean  feather  bed,  a 
warm  dinner  and  a  rum  punch. 

Though  the  management  of  Mount  Vernon  was 
thrust  on  him  at  twenty  by  the  death  of  Lawrence, 
George"  Washington,  in  the  same  year,  1753,  during 
the  ceaseless  rivalry  between  the  French  and  English, 
was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  warn  the 
French  against  further  territorial  encroachments  and 
to  win  the  Indians  over  toward  English  support. 
Other  expeditions,  skirmishes,  fighting  followed.  He 
volunteered  under  Braddock,  fought  valorously  amid 
the  risks  of  primitive  warfare  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

At  twenty-seven  he  married.  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  he  was  praised  for  his  record  as  a  soldier 
but  was  too  embarrassed  to  reply.  Thereupon  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  said :  "Sit  down,  Mr.  Washing- 


ton, your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor  and  that  sur- 
passes the  power  of  any  language  I  possess." 

Washington  was  active  as  a  planter,  kept  his  jour- 
nals as  an  agriculturist  in  great  detail,  worked  stead- 
ily, increased  the  productivity  of  his  soil,  added  hold- 
ings to  the  original  tract  and,  within  a  few  years,  made 
his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon  a  model  plantation.  He 
read  some  books,  on  architecture,  farming  and  history, 
and  appointed  his  home  with  good  furniture.  He  con- 
cerned himself  with  his  appearance,  followed  the 
hounds,  played  cards,  went  to  the  horse-races,  enter- 
tained friends  at  balls  and  parties,  extended  hospi- 
tality to  the  traveling  gentry  and,  in  the  decade  from 
1760  to  1770,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  influence. 

As  we  contemplate  his  subsequent  accomplish- 
ments and  cogitate  within  whose  grasp  similar 
achievements  might  now  or  hereafter  lie,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  George  Washington,  at  forty,  was  not 
superhuman,  no  superman — just  a  man,  solid,  gentle, 
self-reliant. 

In  the  years  in  which  British  rule  became  oppres- 
sive to  the  Colonies,  Washington  weighed  every  meas- 
ure. From  the  outset,  he  was  firm  that  America  must 
not  be  deprived  of  freedom.  In  July,  1774,  he  had 
written  to  his  friend,  Bryan  Fairfax:  "Shall  we  su- 
pinely sit  and  see  one  province  after  another  fall  a 
prey  to  despotism?" ;  but  in  the  Assembly  he  made  no 
declamatory  outburst.  Thinking  intently  and  balanc- 
ing the  forces  in  his  poised  mind,  he  reasoned  silently 
and  counselled  patiently  until,  at  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  Patrick  Henry  said:  "If  you  speak  of  solid 
information  and  sound  judgment,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  the  floor." 

With  self-effacement,  without  design  and  without 
invective,  the  reticent  citizen  had  become  the  recog- 
nized patriot,  the  acclaimed  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  for  "the  defence  of  American  liberty." 

The  events  that  followed  upon  that  historic  scene 
under  the  elm  at  Cambridge,  on  that  July  day  in  1775, 
form  our  treasured  common  heritage.  As  we  now  ac- 
company Washington  through  the  succeeding  score  of 
years,  may  we  not  reexamine  our  concepts  of  leader- 
ship and  restate  our  standards  of  character. 

His  courage  as  a  General  is  usually  pictured 
against  overpowering  numbers  of  brilliantly  uni- 
formed British  troops  or  in  winter  scenes  resisting  the 
starvation,  destitution  and  distress  of  his  barefooted 
and  ragged  army.  Less  picturesque  but  no  less  crucial 
■were  other  challenges  to  his  leadership.  Hardly  half 
the  American  colonists  whole-heartedly  favored  inde- 
pendence. Intrigue  between  the  Loyalists  and  the 
British  was  rampant.  Washington  was  thus  beset  by 
two  enemies,  one  from  abroad,  another  from  within. 
Many  colonists  were  inert,  concerned  with  selfish  pur- 
suits— the  husbanding  of  crops  or  vending  of  wares — 
and  their  materialism  raised  another  spectre  of  oppo- 
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sition.  No  pay  for  soldiers  or  officers  caused  desertions 
and  left  Washington  leaning  on  an  army  of  no  more 
assured  support  than  a  broken  staff.  Plundering  of 
private  property  disaffected  the  countryside.  Among 
the  civilians,  a  slow  and  unresponsive,  if  not  dis- 
sipated Congress,  and,  among  the  military,  insidious 
rivalries,  jealousies  and  traitors  augmented  the  ordeal. 

Out  of  such  despair,  doggedly  resisted  for  six 
painful  years,  Washington  wrested  the  victory  that 
made  the  subjugated  colonies  independent  and  free. 

But  how  uncertain  and  insecure  this  independence 
and  freedom !  Thirteen  unrelated  communities,  here- 
tofore linked  only  by  a  struggle  against  a  common 
enemy;  different  traits  and  divergent  views;  the  Vir- 
ginian and  the  New  Englander  ;  Cavalier  and  Puritan  ; 
repellant  local  prejudices;  soldiers,  discontented  and 
soured  by  their  country's  ingratitude,  in  debt  and 
adrift;  a  portion  of  the  army,  in  despair,  plotting 
militarism  and  monarchy ! ! 

Washington  had  surrendered  his  Commission  and 
had  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  to  his  own  vines  and 
fig-trees,  "to  see  plants  rise  from  the  earth  and  flour- 
ish. ' '  But  the  trials  of  peace  became  even  more  critical 
than  the  trials  of  war.  The  compact  had  been  de- 
signed to  form  a  perfect  union,  establish  justice  and 
insure  tranquillity.  But  the  Union  was  not  perfect,  it 
did  not  command  obedience;  the  system  called  justice 
was  often  iniquity ;  and  the  tranquillity  was  only  like 
the  ominous  calm  before  the  quake.  If  a  state  adhered 
to  principles,  such  adherence  threatened  a  dangerous 
rebellion.    Society  was  shaken  by  the  abuse  of  liberty. 

Reluctantly  but  dutifully,  Washington  left  his 
"ideal  Elysium"  to  take  his  place  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Independence  Hall  where,  eleven  years 
before,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
signed.  Sharp  conflicts  of  interest,  sectional  dissen- 
sion, slavery  an  issue,  impending  civil  strife,  cen- 
tralized control  versus  states'  rights,  proposals  and 
counterproposals,  checks  and  balances,  compromises 
and  offsets !  Outstanding  among  all  these  perplexities 
was  George  Washington,  somewhat  impaired  by  eight 
years'  hardships  but  erect  of  stature,  weighted  with 
forebodings  of  another  conflict  but  calm  and  com- 
manding. The  collective  wisdom  of  fifty-five  men  pre- 
vailed, the  Constitution  was  enacted  and  Washington 
elected  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  indisputable  that  Washington's  stand  against 
monarchy,  his  reliance  upon  "virtue  in  the  body  of 
the  people, "  his  influence  in  the  Convention  and,  above 
all,  the  universal  understanding  that  he  was  to  fill  the 
chief  magistracy  under  the  new  government,  were 
compelling  forces  that  finally  brought  about  the  form- 
ulation by  the  delegates,  and  the  ratification  by  the 
states,  of  our  Constitution. 

But  the  new  republic  was  experimental.  In  its 
first  eight  years  Washington  gave  it  stability,  estab- 


lished the  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  nascent  de- 
mocracy, and  made  firm  the  foundations  of  this  form 
of  government.  His  insistence  upon  neutrality,  his 
resistance  against  the  appeals  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  persistence  that  resulted  in  the  Jay  treaty 
gave  the  country  opportunity  to  develop  its  resources 
and  become  a  nation.  In  suppressing  the  insurrections 
against  enforcement  of  excises,  he  struck  a  blow 
against  lawlessness ;  and  in  remaining  silent  against 
the  vilifying  calumnies  of  journalistic  thugs,  who 
viciously  abused  him  upon  the  issuance  of  his  procla- 
mation of  neutrality  between  England  and  Prance,  he 
nobly  recognized  and  upheld  freedom  of  speech.  These 
two  accomplishments  of  his  second  term  are  excelled 
only  by  his  wisdom  in  establishing  the  precedent 
against  indefinite  tenure  of  the  presidential  office  and 
by  his  profound  utterances  on  human  government, 
read  tonight  from  his  Farewell  Address. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  record  of  Wash- 
ington's  life  is  complete.  Every  detail  has  been  laid 
bare.  Not  a  line  written  would  we  delete ;  not  a  deed 
done  would  we  annul.  No  cynic  can  "debunk"  him. 
We  have  no  need  to  deify  him. 

Washington's  powers  were  ample  for  the  greatest 
needs.  His  unwavering  spirit,  his  broad  intelligence 
and  his  devoted  patriotism  met  the  trials  of  his  times. 
When  more  than  now  have  we  had  need  to  review  his 
career?  When  more  than  now  have  we  needed  his 
concepts  of  leadership,  his  standards  of  character? 
How  dare  we  ignore,  how  dare  we  waste  them? 

We  complain  of  revolts  and  warfare  abroad,  of 
adversity  and  depression  within  our  own  confines. 
Has  nature  withheld  its  offerings  from  man?  No.  In- 
deed, the  fields  are  laden  with  unharvested  grain  and 
the  trees  with  overripened  fruit.  Has  natural  man- 
power been  impaired  by  some  providential  decree? 
No.  Indeed,  man-power  has  tunnelled  mountains, 
bridged  waterways,  laid  routes  through  the  air, 
snatched  sound  from  ethereal  space.  In  truth,  the 
productivity  of  the  soil,  above  and  beneath,  and  the 
handiwork  of  man,  upon  nature 's  forces  and  resources, 
are  beyond  all  early  contemplation.  Yet,  in  the  very 
centers  of  the  greatest  growth,  men  and  women  are 
without  food  and  some  without  shelter,  and,  in  other 
lands,  the  pruning  hook  and  the  ploughshare  have 
been  laid  aside  for  the  bomb  and  the  cannon. 

Has  our  plenty  of  yesterday  rendered  us  unequal 
to  the  trials  of  today?  Has  luxury  rendered  us  unfit 
for  adversity  ?  Has  early  hardihood  been  lost  by  ma- 
terial success?  Has  materialism  destroyed  vision? 
Has  the  public  conscience  become  sluggish  to  patriotic 
appeals?  Has  a  nation,  born  of  stress  and  struggle, 
yielded  to  reckless  greed  and  official  corruption?  Is 
our  good-natured  democracy  too  easy-going  to  develop 
leadership,  too  self-satisfied  to  build  character?  Does 
(Continued  on-  page  84) 
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WITH  a  present  collection  of  over  40,000  volumes 
the  Law  Library  of  Duke  University  has  assumed 
first  place  among  the  law  school  libraries  of  the  entire 
Southeast.  This  position  has  been  attained  as  a  result 
of  the  rapid  expansion  which  has  more  than  trebled 
the  collection  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  since  the 
library  was  moved  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  Law 
School  building.  Not  only  has  a  good  working  col- 
lection been  assembled  but  a  firm  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  the  extensive  research  library  which  is  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  diverse  activities  of  the  Law 
School  in  its  several  functions  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution, as  a  research  laboratory,  and  as  a  social 
service  agency  in  the  legal  field. 

The  fundamental  books  consisting  of  reports,  stat- 
utes, digests  and  encyclopedias  are  being  augmented 
by  the  acquisition  of  early  historical  material,  books 
on  jurisprudence,  early  texts  and  treatises,  documents, 
periodicals  and  pamphlets,  as  well  as  the  appeal  rec- 
ords of  a  number  of  important  courts  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  books  in  the  social  sciences  dealing 
with  questions  of  a  legal  or  semi-legal  nature.  Where 
necessary,  such  supporting  material  is  being  procured 
in  order  that  both  teaching  and  research  may  be  con- 
ducted along  comprehensive  lines.  Special  material 
is  also  being  assembled  for  such  activities  as  those  of 
the  Legal  Clinic  and  Department  of  Legislative  Re- 
search and  Drafting  as  well  as  for  particular  studies 
in  a  number  of  directions,  including  administrative 
law,  business  associations,  constitutional  law,  taxation, 
criminal  law  and  criminology,  and  comparative  law. 
The  entire  purchasing  program  is  carefully  co- 
ordinated with  the  policy  of  the  General  University 
Library  so  that  the  two  collections  will  supplement 
each  other.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  accom- 
plished along  these  lines  as  for  example  the  purchase 
of  Latin  American  law  books  to  supplement  the  pres- 
ent splendid  collection  of  Latin  American  material  in 
history  and  diplomacy  available  in  the  General  Li- 
brary, and  much  is  being  done  to  enrich  the  already 


outstanding  collection  of  Southern  books  and  man- 
uscripts by  adding  all  needed  legal  items  as  they  be- 
come available.  The  Law  Library  also  contains  more 
than  2,500  volumes  of  Continental  European  legal 
material  representing  Prance,  Spain,  Italy  and,  to 
some  extent,  Germany  and  several  other  countries. 
Additional  purchases  to  round  out  these  collections 
and  to  add  the  basic  law  of  other  countries  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  funds  become  available. 

The  Law  Library  is  being  organized  to  serve  a  three- 
fold public:  (1)  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Law 
School,  (2)  the  general  University  public  whenever 
their  studies  take  them  into  the  legal  field  in  any  of 
its  branches,  and  (3)  persons  not  connected  with  the 
University.  The  latter  group  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  attorneys  from  Durham  and  nearby  cities  as 
well  as  those  coming .  from  greater  distances  when 
brought  here  on  legal  business.  Every  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  provide  an  adequate  collection  to  meet, 
the  growing  needs  of  each  of  these  groups  whenever 
they  touch  upon  the  law  in  any  of  its  branches. 

Among  the  more  important  recent  acquisitions  are 
duplicate  sets  of  the  National  Reporter  and  American 
Digest  Systems  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
these  comprehensive  collections,  a  large  number  of  ses- 
sion laws,  statutory  compilations,  and  constitutional 
convention  material  for  the  forty-eight  states  and 
many  standard  legal  texts  in  early  editions. 

More  than  2,000  volumes  have  come  to  the  library 
as  gifts  including  recent  donations  of  150  valuable 
volumes  of  early  Virginia  reports  from  William  R. 
Perkins,  Vice- Chairman  of  the  Duke  Endowment, 
about  200  standard  legal  texts  from  the  Dartmouth 
College  Library,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  is  part  of  the  gift  left  to  the 
campus  libraries  by  the  late  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Other  important  gifts  have 
come  from  Congressman  A.  L.  Bulwinkle,  the  late 
Thomas  Z.  Lee  of  Rhode  Island  and  Judge  William  H. 
Sawyer  of  New  Hampshire. 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


Ralph  Betts  Flanders,  Ph.D.,  '29,  is  instructor  in  American  history  at 
New  York  University.  Reference  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Regis- 
ter to  his  having  won  the  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch  University  Prize  of  $1000 
for  his  monograph,  "Plantation  Slavery  in  the  State  of  Georgia."  This 
prize,  made  possible  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  of  New  York,  is  offered 
anuually  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  best  unpub- 
lished monograph  in  the  field  of  Southern  history.  In  addition  to  this 
prize,  Dr.  Flanders  has  won  two  prizes  offered  by  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society. 


Photo  by  Blank-Stoller,  Inc. 

Ralph  Betts  Flanders 

John  Ray  McCrary,  of  the  Class  of  1891,  was  recently  appointed  by 
President  Herbert  Hoover  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Middle  District  of  North  Carolina,  an  appointment  that  has  met  with 
general  approval.  He  is  well  known  not  only  as  a  lawyer  but  also  as 
a  writer,  as  a  public  speaker,  and  as  a  civic  leader.  He  has  practiced  law 
in  Lexington  for  approximately  thirty  years,  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city.  He  was  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina  in  1912  and  1928,  and  was  referee 
in  bankruptcy  from  1898  to  1902.  He  attended  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  North  Carolina. 


John  Ray  McCrary 


Robert  H.  Woody,  A.M.  '28,  Ph.D.  '30,  was  joint  winner,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  last  issue  of  the  Register,  with  Dr.  Francis  Butler 
Simkins,  of  the  John  H.  Dunning  Prize  awarded  biennially  by  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  for  an  essay  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
The  subject  of  the  study  that  won  the  prize  was  "South  Carolina  During 
the  Reconstruction."  Dr.  Woody  and  Dr.  Flanders,  referred  to  else- 
where on  this  page,  were  the  first  Ph.D.  students  in  history  at  Duke 
University,  both  having  studied  under  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd.  Dr.  Woody  is 
now  instructor  in  the  department  of  history  at  Duke  University. 


Robert  H.  Woody 
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Eighteen  Students  in  First  Senior  Class 

in  Medicine 


They  Will  Receive  Their  M.D.  Certificates  at  the  1932  Commencement  Exercises  of  Duke 
University  in  June — Some  Interesting  Information  About  the  Members  of  This 

Class 


First  Graduating 


T^IGHTEEN  students  will  comprise  the  first  grad- 
*-*  uating  class  of  the  Duke  University  School  of 
Medicine,  according  to  an  announcement  made  re- 
cently by  Dean  Wilburt  C.  Davison.  These  members 
.  of  the  first  senior  class  will  receive  their  M.D.  cer- 
tificates at  the  1932  commencement  exercises  of  the 
University. 

The  fact  that  these  students  are  the  first  to  complete 
the  course  in  the  School  of  Medicine  gives  particular 
interest  to  this  class,  since  they  will  always  bear  this 
distinction.  Ten  states  are  represented  in  the  class 
roll,  with  distribution  as  follows :  Arkansas  1,  Georgia 
1,  Kentucky  1,  Rhode  Island  1,  Utah  1,  Virginia  1, 
West  Virginia,  2,  Wisconsin  1,  South  Carolina  1,  and 
North  Carolina  8.  Fourteen  universities  and  colleges 
are  represented  among  the  institutions  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  did  their  preparatory  work,  as  fol- 
lows: Universities  of  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Utah; 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Duke  University,  Emory 
University;  Davidson,  Hendrix,  Queen's  (N.  C),  and 
Wake  Forest  colleges. 

Interneships  for 
all  members  of  the 
class  have  been  se- 
cured. The  name  of 
each  student,  ad- 
dress, place  of  in- 
terneship,  and  in 
some  cases,  field  of 
work,  are  listed  be- 
low : 

Carlton  N.  Adams, 
Wilson's  Mills,  North 
Carolina  ;  Church 
Home  and  Infirmary, 
Baltimore. 

Lacy  Allen  An- 
drew, Greensboro, 
North  Carolina  ; 
Baltimore  City  Hos- 
pitals. 

J.   Morris  Arena, 


First  Senior  Class  in  Medicine 


Clarksburg,  West  Virginia;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

John  Valentine  Blady,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin ;  Duke 
Hospital  (surgery). 

Ned  Ornell  Bowman,  Berea,  Kentucky ;  Grady  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Atlanta. 

Bennie  Booker  Dalton,  Red  Springs,  North  Caro- 
lina; McKeesport  Hospital,  McKeesport,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rudolph  John  Depner,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island ; 
Worcester  Hospital,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Elbert  Newton  DuPuy,  Beckley,  West  Virginia ; 
Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  Baltimore. 

William  Lorenz  Halton,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas ;  Duke 
Hospital  (surgery). 

George  W.  Heinitsh,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina ; 
Duke  Hospital  (surgery). 

George  William  Joyner,  Denniston,  Virginia ;  Duke 
Hospital  (surgery). 

John  Fletcher  Lovejoy,  Decatur,  Georgia ;  Duke 
Hospital  (medicine). 

Ralph  Richards  Stevenson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 

Strong  Memorial 
Hospital,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Thaddeus  Gilbert 
Upchurch,  Apex, 
North  Carolina; 
Grady  Memorial 
Hospital,  Atlanta, 

Elizabeth  Noel 
Walker,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina; 
Duke  Hospital, 
(medicine). 

Needham  Edgar 
Ward,  Jr.,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina; McKeesport 
Hospital,  McKees- 
port. Pennsylvania. 

Walter  Raphael 
Wiley,    Monroe, 
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North  Carolina ;  Watts  Hospital,  Durham. 

William  Edgar  Wilkinson,  Ridgeville,  North  Caro- 
lina; Duke  Hospital  (surgery). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Noel 
Walker,  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  is  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  class  and  will  hold  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  woman  member  to  graduate  from 
the  Duke  School  of  Medicine.  In  the  first  year  class, 
however,  there  are  three  women  students,  while  there 
are  two  in  the  second,  and  one  in  the  third  year  class, 
so  that  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  grad- 
uate will  probably  not  last  very  long. 

Enrollment  in  the  regular  classes  reached  a  total  of 
148  students,  with  sixty-four,  forty-seven,  nineteen, 
and  eighteen  in  the  first  year,  second  year,  junior,  and 
senior  classes  respectively.  These  come  from  twenty- 
seven  different  states  and  seven  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding Alsace,  Austria,  Cuba,  Korea,  Mexico,  Scot- 
land, and  South  Africa.  Preparatory  work  was  done 
by  students  in  eighty-four  universities  and  colleges. 

Students  receive  the  M.D.  certificate  on  completion 
of  four  years  of  work  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  The 
degree  of  M.D.  is  conferred  upon  completion  of  two 


years  of  interne  work  in   an  approved  hospital   or 
laboratory. 


Seven  are  Elected  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Seven  persons  were  added  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honorary  scholarship  society  rolls  at  Duke  University 
recently  with  the  election  of  two  seniors,  one  graduate, 
three  alumni,  and  one  honorary  member. 

Dr.  Alan  R.  Anderson,  '15,  New  York  City ;  Henry 
R.  Dwire,  '02,  Durham ;  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Ormond,  '02, 
Durham,  were  elected  from  the  alumni.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rankin,  of  Charlotte,  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. Charles  P.  Bowles,  of  Guilford  College,  was  the 
graduate  student  elected. 

From  the  senior  class  Mrs.  Margaret  Glass  Altvater, 
of  Denver,  Colo. ;  and  Harry  M.  Douty,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  were  chosen. 

Initiation  of  the  new  members  will  be  held  on  March 
29,  the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day  at  Duke.  Public 
exercises  during  the  morning,  initiation  during  the 
afternoon,  and  a  banquet  in  the  evening  will  comprise 
the  day 's  program. 


Second  Psychological  Monograph  of  Duke  Series 


THE  SECOND  of  a  series  of  psychological  mon- 
ographs by  Dr.  Helge  Lundholm  has  been  issued 
by  the  Duke  Press.  It  is  on  schizophrenia,  a  mental 
disorder  which  is  marked  by  the  egotistic  disposition 
of  the  patient  and  accompanied  by  delusions. 

First  of  the  monographs  by  Dr.  Lundholm,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Duke  University  department  of  psy- 
chology, dealt  with  the  manic-depressive  psychosis, 
which  describes  the  general  disintegration  of  person- 
ality assumably  as  the  result  of  a  toxin  akin  to  de- 
pressant drugs. 

Delusions  Appear 

In  his  newest  work  Dr.  Lundholm  points  out  that 
an  egotistic  disposition  is  characteristic  of  both  dis- 
orders. In  schizophrenia  the  manifestation  of  delusion 
is  the  escape  of  the  egotistic  individual  from  the  pain- 
ful self -recognition  of  inferiority  or  guilt.  The  egotis- 
tic trait  is  inborn,  declares  Dr.  Lundholm,  but  in  the 
individual's  adjustment  to  society  he  is  unable  wholly 
to  attain  his  selfish  desires  and  consequent  constant 
repression  produces  a  morbid  reaction. 


The  patient 's  first  reaction  after  his  egotistic  desires 
have  been  thwarted,  declares  Dr.  Lundholm,  is  social 
withdrawal  accompanied  by  day-dreaming.  In  chil- 
dren this  may  be  indicated  by  habitual  pouting.  His 
day-dreams  are  compensatory  to  the  painful  feeling  of 
inferiority  and  guilt  and  give  the  dreamer  satisfaction 
by  substituting  for  the  events  of  actual  life. 

Creates  Own  World 

This  is  the  earliest  process  of  the  disorder.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  delusions  increase  and  the  pa- 
tient may  come  to  live  entirely  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  the  sheer  creation  of  his  own  imagination  and  yet  as 
real  to  him  as  objective  events  are  to  normal  men.  In 
all  of  them  he  exalts  himself  and  thus  fully  satisfies 
his  own  egotistic  wishes. 

As  dwelling  in  this  self -created  atmosphere  offers  no 
resistance  or  obstacles  to  any  strivings,  the  patient 
gradually  dements  until  finally  he  is  little  more  than 
a  bulk  of  physiological  tissue,  a  state  which  represents 
the  final  outcome  of  the  schizophrenic  psychosis,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  eases. 
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Duke  University's  Service  in  Present 
Crisis  is  Emphasized 


President  Few,  in  Addressing  Alumni  Dinner  at  Charlotte  in  Connection  with  Conven- 
tion of  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Stresses  Services  Being  Rendered 
by  Private  and  Endowed  Institutions  and  Problems  that  They  Are  Pacing 


TT'EATURED  by  an  inspiring  address  by  President 
•*■  W.  P.  Few  and  with  an  attendance  of  approx- 
imately 125  alumni  of  Duke  University  and  invited 
guests,  the  Duke  dinner  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  in  Charlotte,  on  Friday,  March  18, 
was  notably  successful  in  every  way.  Dr.  Few's  pres- 
entation of  the  place  of  private  and  endowed  institu- 
tions in  the  present  crisis  and  particularly  the  con- 
tribution being  made  by  Duke  University  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  state  at  this  time  was  notably 
timely  and  effective. 

Marshall  Pickens,  president  of  the  Charlotte  Alumni 
Association,  presided  at  the  dinner,  which  was  held  in 
the  dining  room  of  Ivey  's  Department  Store.  Previous 
to  Dr.  Few's  address,  brief  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Holland  Holton,  head  of  the  Duke  Department  of 
Education,  and  by  Henry  R.  Dwire,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs.  President  Few  was 
presented  by  George  Ivey,  of  the  Charlotte  alumni 
group. 

In  addressing  the  gathering,  President  Few  said  in 
part: 

For  many  years  alumni  meetings  like  this  one 
have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  gath- 
erings of  North  Carolina  teachers.  As  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  at  these  meetings  I  have  thought 
of  myself  and  my  audience  as  teachers.  This  year 
I  am  thinking  of  us  rather  as  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  as  citizens  of  a  state  that  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  difficult  era  in  which  not  only  the  state  but  the 
whole  country  finds  itself.  I  have  in  mind  also  that 
this  is  a  Duke  University  occasion  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity too  is  a  North  Carolina  institution. 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  these  days  about  the 
needs  of  public  education  and  the  sacrifice  that 
those  are  called  on  to  make  who  work  in  tax-sup- 
ported educational  institutions.  And  this  is  well; 
but  perhaps  we  should  also  think  occasionally  of 
the  services  that  private  and  endowed  institutions 
also  are  rendering,  the  sacrifices  they  too  are  mak- 
ing, and  their  need  for  cooperation  and  sympathetic 
understanding.    They  are  not  publicly  saying  much 


about  it,  but  they  are  all  having  their  difficulties. 
I  have  lately  talked  with  officers  of  a  good  many 
of  these  colleges  and  I  know  at  first  hand  about  the 
sore  straits  in  which  some  of  them  are  today. 

What  is  Duke  University  doing  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  state  in  a  time  like  this  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  spending  this  year  $366,128.00  to  aid 
students.  This  amount  includes  loans,  self-help, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistantships. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  built  and  are  main- 
taining two  colleges,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  that  not  only  help  to  bear  the  state's  edu- 
cational load  but  have  been  provided  with  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  with  personnel  and  facil- 
ities for  the  physical,  social  and  moral  care  of 
undergraduates  that  have  not  often  been  equaled  in 
this  country  and  that  constitute  an  impressive  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  state.  We  have  built 
and  are  maintaining  the  first  well  equipped  four 
year  school  of  medicine,  nursing,  dietetics  and  clin- 
ical hospital  that  the  state  has  had.  In  original 
outlay  and  in  maintenance  costs  this  involves  an 
immense  amount  of  money  and  is  a  contribution  to 
public  health  that  cannot  be  estimated. 

We  have  built  and  are  operating  the  first  theolog- 
ical school,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  state  has  ever 
had.  In  this  school  no  tuition  is  charged  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  large  funds  must  be  made  available 
not  only  for  the  operation  of  the  school  but  for 
scholarships  and  other  aids  for  students.  This 
school  is  open  to  students  of  all  faiths  and  this  year 
they  come  from  seven  different  denominations.  All 
of  them  are  college  graduates  and  they  represent 
thirty-five  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country. 

We  are  organizing  the  Duke  Forest  preparatory 
to  the  setting  up  of  a  graduate  school  in  forestry. 
The  need  for  this  and  its  opportunities  for  service 
to  the  state  hardly  call  for  comment. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Law  School,  a  school  that  will  rein- 
force the  other  law  schools  of  the  state  and  through 
experiments  which  it  will  undertake  may  blaze  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


RECENT  INTERESTING  VISITORS  ON  THE  CAMPUS 


(1)  Prof.  H.  E.  Luccock,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  who  lectur  d  at  the  university  on  February  14-15.  (2)  John  McCormack, 
famed  Irish  tenor,  who  was  heard  in  a  recital  at  Duke  on  March  15.  (3)  Leo  F.  Worraser,  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  who  delivered  the 
Washington  Bicentennial  address  at  exercises  at  Duke  University  on  February  22.  (4)  Harold  F.  Carr,  student  secretary  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  at  the  University  on  February  20-21.  (5)  Dr.  George  R.  Minot,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Harvard,  who  conducted  a  clinic  at  Duke  Hospital  on  March  12.  Dr.  Minot  is  discoverer  of  the  effect  of  liver  in  treatment  of 
pernicious  anemia.  (6)  Orthopedic  surgeons  greet  Dr.  Albee,  pioneer  bone  grafting  surgeon,  at  Duke  Hospital,  on  February  13. 
Left  to  right:  Dr.  A.  R.  Shands,  Duke;  Dr.  W.  F.  Cole,  Greensboro:  Dr.  Albee;  and  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Thompson,  Raleigh.  (7)  Lennox 
Robinsion,  Irish  playwright,  who  spoke  at  Duke  March  13.  (8)  Members  of  the  thirteenth  annual  Missionary  Institute,  held  March 
7-8:  front  row,  left  to  right — Dr.  J.  A.  Snell,  China;  Dr.  E.  H.  Rawlings,  Nashville;  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  China;  back  row,  left  to  right — 
Prof.  James  Cannon  III,  Duke;  Dr.  J.  P.  Tyler,  Baltimore;  and  Dr.  Ray  Currier,  New  York.  (9)  Leslie  Craven,  Chicago  attorney, 
who  is  to  join  Duke  law  faculty  next  fall.  (10)  Prof.  A.  R.  Priest,  Miami  University,  executive  secretary  of  Phi  Delta  Theta,  who 
attended  the  mid-year  initiation  at  Duke.  (11)  President  Ben  R.  Lacy  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  spoke  at  Duke  on  March 
12-13.      (12)    Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  speaker   at  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly-9019  celebration  on  March  14. 
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Memories  are  Revived  on  the  Anniversary 

of  the  Quarterly 

In  Address  on  "The  Function  of  Criticism  in  the  South,"  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Former 

Member  of   Trinity   College   Faculty,  Gives  Some  Interesting  Sidelights 

on  Early  Days  of  Duke  Publication  Which  is  Now  Thirty  Years  Old 

— Birthday  Observance  is  Notably  Successful 


1%/fEMORIES  of  Trinity  College,  dating  back  to  1902 
-'-"•*- when  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  was  founded 
by  the  9019  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  were  revived  on  Monday,  March  14, 
when  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  that  publication  was 
celebrated  with  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  one  of  its  first  ed- 
itors, as  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  At  the  time  of 
his  editorship,  Dr.  Mims,  who  is  now  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Vanderbilt  University,  occupied 
that  position  in  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College. 

The  9019  and  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  Board 
cooperated  in  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly  Day  at  Duke.  In  the  morn- 
ing at  11 :40  Dr.  Mims  addressed  the  University  com- 
munity and  the  public  in  Page  Auditorium  on 
"Bright     Inter- 


cipal  address  of  the  day  on  "The  Function  of  Crit- 
icism in  the  South. ' '    He  said,  in  part : 

Address  by  Dr.  Mims 

"It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  review  the 
work  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  especially  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  I  doubt  if  the  gen- 
eral public  or  even  those  of  us  who  had  some  share  in 
those  years  realize  the  significance  of  this  periodical  as 
an  organ  of  public  opinion.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  subjects  treated,  and  the  wide  range  of  authors,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  had  an  epoch-making  effect  in 
crystallizing  public  opinion  at  a  time  when  there  were 
all  too  few  organs  of  expression. 

"The  Quarterly  fulfilled  in  a 


vals";  he  spoke  at 
the  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  at  1 
o'clock  on  "The 
Proper  Use  of  Leis- 
ure"; at  4  p.m.  he 
was  guest  of  honor 
at  an  informal  re- 
ception given  by 
President  and  Mrs. 
"W.  P.  Few,  at  their 
home :  at  6 :30  p.m. 
he  and  Dr.  W.  K. 
Boyd  and  Presi- 
dent E.  C.  Brooks, 
of  North  Carolina 
State  College, 
spoke  briefly  at  the 
anniversary  din- 
ner, at  which  Paul 
Garner,  president 
of  9019,  presided. 
At  8  p.m.  Dr.  Mims 
delivered  the  prin- 


PRESENT  AND  FOKMER  EDITORS  OF  QUARTERLY 


Left  to  right . 


Dr.  W.  H.  Glasson,  Pres.  W.  P.  Few,  H.  R.  Dwire,  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd, 
Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker. 


Shown  in  the  cut  above  are  all  the  living  editors  who  have  served  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  since  its  founding  in  1902.  The  first  editor  of  the  publication,  Dr.  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  died  several  years  ago.  At  present  the  publication  is  in  charge 
of  an  Editorial  Board  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Hoover,  Dr.  N.  I.  White  and  H.  R'.  Dwire,  the  latter  being  Managing 
Editor. 


reasonable  way  the 
ideal  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Bassett  in  the 
initial  number; 
namely,  that  it 
would  be  a  medium 
of  publishing  ar- 
ticles by  young 
men  and  would  at 
the  same  time  give 
to  many  people  a 
better  knowledge 
of  conditions  under 
which  literature 
can  be  created. 
From  the  begin- 
ning there  was  the 
utmost  freedom  of 
expression  on  such 
delicate  questions 
as  education,  in- 
dustry, politics,  the 
negro  problem,  lit- 
erature, science, 
and  religion.  Espe- 
cially    noteworthy 
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were  the  series  of  editorials  by  Dr.  Bassett,  and  of 
leading  articles  by  President  Kilgo,  Dr.  Pew,  Dr.  Glas- 
son,  and  others  of  the  Trinity  College  faculty  who  were 
most  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  magazine. 
From  the  beginning  the  value  of  carefully  prepared 
historical  articles  was  emphasized.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  practically  all  the  leading  historians  who  have 
been  produced  by  the  South  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  published  their  earliest  writings  in  the 
Quarterly.  Prom  the  beginning  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  articles  from  men  representing  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  South  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  names  of  prac- 
tically every  educational  leader,  every  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  many  of  the  publicists  of  this 
section  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Quarterly's  existence. 

"Whatever  happens  at  this  anniversary,  the  person- 
ality and  career  of  the  man  who  conceived  and  estab- 
lished this  magazine  ought  to  be  brought  back  vividly 
to  our  minds.  If  I  had  to  summarize  in  a  single 
phrase  the  significance  of  his  work  and  those  who 
worked  with  him  I  should  say  that  it  illustrates  the 
function  of  criticism  in  the  South.  The  editor  and  his 
colleagues  and  contributors  all  emphasized  the  need 
of  constructive  criticism  in  the  consideration  of  all 
sectional  and  national  problems.  They  raised  uncom- 
fortable questions  with  regard  to  conditions  in  the 
South.  They  contended  that  no  achievement  of  the 
past  could  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the  tasks  of 
that  day.  They  took  for  granted  some  of  the  things 
that  were  most  insisted  on  as  characteristic  of  the 
South  and  desired  to  pass  on  to  other  things  that 
needed  to  be  emphasized.  They  plead  for  standards 
and  values  that  could  only  be  established  by  knowing 
the  best  that  was  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 
They  emphasized  a  state's  duties  as  well  as  a  state's 
rights.  They  applied  to  such  problems  as  child  labor, 
lynching,  and  politics  certain  strong  ethical  principles. 
They  believed  that  the  industrial  development  of  the 
South  had  in  it  possibilities  that  would  effect  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  movements. 

' '  Certain  southern  qualities  are  noble,  but  they  may 
be  unduly  exaggerated  unless  balanced  by  other  qual- 
ities. Sentiment  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  normal 
human  being,  but  it  should  not  be  sicklied  over  with 
a  pale  cast  of  sentimentalism.  Superficial  optimism  is 
not  so  good  as  a  resolute  facing  of  stubborn  facts.  If 
we  boast  of  our  idealism  we  ought  always  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  an  idealism  that  transcends  facts  rather  than 
ignores  them. 

"Such  an  outline  represents  the  spirit  of  the  first 
editor  and  those  who  had  various  parts  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  We  like  to 
feel  that  many  of  the  objects  that  this  group  of  men 


had  in  mind  have  been  partly  realized.  This  institu- 
tion, then  a  small  and  struggling  college,  has  become  a 
great  university.  Something  of  the  same  progress  has 
been  realized  in  all  the  states  of  the  South.  It  was  the 
story  of  this  progress — or  rather  the  series  of  stories — 
that  I  tried  to  suggest  in  'The  Advancing  South,' 
published  some  five  years  ago. 

"We  are  forced  to  say  today,  however,  that  there 
has  been  since  that  time,  and  especially  during  the 
last  two  years,  a  depression  that  we  know  to  be  world- 
wide. There  is  great  danger  that  this  depression  may 
produce  a  reaction  against  many  of  the  ideas  and 
tendencies  which  the  Quarterly  so  stoutly  championed. 
There  are  some  evidences  that  conservatism,  sensitive- 
ness to  criticism,  intolerance,  and  a  disposition  to  let 
things  be  as  they  are  will  result  in  the  very  opposite 
of  the  things  which  we  have  hoped  and  dreamed.  One 
of  the  most  significant  groups  of  men  now  writing  in 
the  South  recently  published  a  book  entitled  'I  Take 
My  Stand, '  which  illustrates  the  danger  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  These  men,  many  of  them  students  of  the 
very  men  who  had  some  share  in  making  possible  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  have  written  with  brilliance 
and  with  sincerity  of  the  danger  of  the  South 's  becom- 
ing standardized  in  intellectual  as  well  as  in  material 
things.  They  have  attacked  the  movement  leading 
towards  progress  and  modernity.  They  are  stout  an- 
tagonists of  many  of  the  things  for  which  we  stood. 
Unquestionably  they  have  stated  some  of  the  dangers 
that  critics  of  the  present  day  must  recognize.  A  large 
part  of  the  southern  people  find  their  old  prejudices 
and  passions  thus  justified. 

"Whether  we  think  then  of  depression  or  reaction 
we  must  see  that  the  work  of  the  critic  in  the  South  at 
the  present  time  is  needed  just  as  much  as  it  was  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century.  If  we  would  maintain 
the  spirit  that  dominated  the  group  of  men  who 
worked  here  we  must  continue  to  fight  for  the  thing  in 
which  we  believe.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  any 
policy  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  and  complexities 
of  modern  life  and  thought.  We  must  go  through  the 
wilderness  and  not  back  into  a  golden  age  that  never 
was.  I  trust  that  the  Quarterly  will  in  the  coming 
years  maintain  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  its  founder 
and  first  editor,  and  that  it  may  be  on  the  firing  line 
in  every  question  that  may  arise  that  involves  the 
future  of  this  country.  The  South  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  some  of  the  mistakes  made  else- 
where. Cherishing  then  all  that  is  great  in  our  his- 
tory and  traditions,  and  seeking  to  pursue  those  char- 
acteristics that  make  us  in  some  respects  a  distinct 
people,  profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  seek- 
ing to  better  those  extremes  of  modern  life  and 
thought  into  which  ruany  have  gone,  we  press  forward 
to  the  goal  of  our  high  calling." 
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Duke  Faculty  Member  Has  Made  Twenty- 
Five  Trips  to  Europe 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Young,  of  the  Department  of  French,  is  Already  Planning  His  Twenty- 
Sixth  Journey,  to  be  Made  During  Coining  Vacation  Season — Had  Interest- 
ing Service  Abroad  During  the  World  War 


TJP^ITH  HIS  twenty-fifth  trip  to  Europe  completed 
**    last  summer,  and  with  his  twenty-sixth  already 
planned  for  the  coming  vacation  season,  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Young,  of  the  Department  of  French,  probably 
holds  the  record  in  the  University  for  transatlantic 
travels.     The  wide  recognition  of  his  familiarity  with 
European  conditions  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Inter-Allied  Border  Com- 
mission from  1919  to  1922,  assisting  in  holding  the 
plebiscites  that  determined  the  redistricting  of  Silesia 
and  the  setting  up  of  smaller  states  in  central  Europe. 
Dr.  Young 's  transatlantic  visits  began  in  1902  when 
he  went  as  a  student  to  Prance,  spending  three  years 
in  the  Sorbonne.    A  number  of  trips  followed  during 
the  years  that  intervened  between  this  time  and  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War.    In  1915  he  offered  his 
services  to  the   Canadian   Expeditionary   Forces   in 
France,  which  were  accepted,  and  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  with  the  rank  of  captain.    On  account 
of  his  conversance  with  the  French  language  he  was 
assigned  to  the  British  forces   in   Egypt,   where   he 
served  during  the  winter  of  1915-16.     There  he  was 
able  to  be  of  material  assistance  in  negotiations  with 
the  native  troops  and  people  and  in  the  purchasing  of 
supplies,  matters  of  vital  necessity,  since  French  was 
the  language  spoken  and  as  Egypt  was  an  important 
supply  source  for  the  Allied  armies.     At  this  time 
agents  from  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  were  incit- 
ing the  interior  tribes  to  hostilities,  so  that  Egypt  was 
by  no  means  a  quiet  place  but  Avas  subject  to  inter- 
mittent and  sometimes  threatening  warfare.     During 
his  service  in  Egypt  Dr.  Young  was  able,  however,  to 
make  visits  to  some  of  the  most  historic  places  in  that 
country. 

Returning  to  France  at  Easter,  1916,  he  was  reas- 
signed to  the  Canadian  forces,  where  he  saw  service 
on  the  entire  Canadian  front,  from  its  point  of  liaison 
with  the  Belgian  army  to  the  place  where  it  joined  the 
sector  later  held  by  the  American  forces.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  his  service  was  with  the  intelligence  de- 
partment, in  which  his  duties  consisted  of  the  prep- 
aration of  maps  for  use  by  the  staff,  both  for  general 


and  immediate  combat  purposes.  This  frequently  re- 
quired first-hand  acquaintance  with  enemy  territory, 
necessitating  observation  from  the  front  lines,  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  life  of  a  staff  officer  is 
not  as  safe  as  some  might  surmise.  Dr.  Young  wit- 
nessed in  this  work  some  of  the  hottest  engagements 
of  the  war,  notable  among  which  was  the  second  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  He  was  stationed  just  behind  the  lines 
in  the  village  of  Ballieule  when  the  Canadians  suc- 
cessfully stormed  Vimy  Ridge,  a  point  which  had  cost 
thousands  of  lives  in  several  previous  efforts  to  take  it. 
He  was  decorated  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  his 
services  in  the  war,  receiving  the  famous  "Victory 
Medal." 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  Dr.  Young  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  resumed  his  work  as  a 
teacher.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  asked  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  educational  work  among 
the  Czechoslovakian  troops,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  bim  to  return  to  Europe.  He  spent  a  year  in  this 
work,  during  which  time  he  prepared  an  English- 
Czechoslovakian  and  a  French-Czechoslovakian  text- 
book, and  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  a  third 
similar  book.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Inter-Allied  Border  Commission  and 
assisted  in  holding  the  plebiscites  in  Silesia  and  else- 
where, already  mentioned.  With  the  completion  of 
this  work  his  connection  with  the  World  War  ended 
and  he  came  back  to  the  United  States  in  1922  and 
once  more  took  up  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  A  year 
later,  in  the  fall  of  1923,  Dr.  Young  joined  the  faculty 
of  Duke  University,  then  Trinity  College,  and  has 
since  then  retained  this  connection. 

The  close  of  the  war  and  its  immediate  sequences, 
however,  did  not  mean  the  end  of  Dr.  Young 's  trips  to 
Europe.  He  has  gone  there  every  summer,  spending  a 
part  of  this  time  each  year  in  conducting  tours  which 
he  himself  organized.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Young  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  his  sabbatical  leave  in  Europe 
and  he  describes  this  as  one  of  his  most  interesting 
journeys.  After  some  time  in  France  he  went  south- 
ward into  Spain,  arriving  there  at  Easter  time,  the 
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most  colorful  part  of  the  year  in  this  country.  In 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  Barcelona,  where  the  celebra- 
tions are  the  most  elaborate  and  prolonged,  the  streets 
were  often  crowded  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  with  religious  processions.  The  marchers  were 
decked  in  the  colorful  costumes  that  Spanish  tradition 
has  fixed  for  the  Easter  religious  festivals,  peasants, 
mountaineers  and  city  dwellers  joining  in  the  celebra- 
tion. It  is  the  season  also  for  the  beginning  of  the 
bull  fights,  a  season  which  brings  the  populace  in 
throngs  to  the  cities  and  arenas.  Dr.  Young  recom- 
mends this  as  the  proper  time  of  year  to  A'isit  Spain, 
as  it  not  only  avoids  the  fatiguing  heat  of  summer 
travel  in  a  southern  climate  but  also  enables  the  tourist 
to  see  this  wonderful  country  during  its  most  interest- 
ing season.  This  is  in  keeping  with  his  theory  that 
mere  sightseeing  is  not  the  main  object  of  travel,  that 
the  tourist  learns  most  about  a  country  when  he  is  able 
to  observe  customs  most  characteristic  of  its  people. 
In  accordance  with  this  theory  his  itinerary  for  tour- 
ing parties  every  summer  is  made  to  include  those 
countries  which  can  be  most  advantageously  seen  dur- 
ing the  vacation  season. 

In  his  travels  Dr.  Young  has  visited  every  country 
in  Europe,  going  also  as  far  east  as  Budapest  and 
Damascus  in  the  Near  East.  He  has  lived  in  Europe 
on  three  occasions  of  about  three  years  each  in  addi- 
tion to  his  numerous  trips  and  has  conducted  fifteen 
groups  through  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  His  long 
experience  as  a  traveler  and  leader,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  languages,  art,  history,  and  every  day  life  of 
the  various  countries,  especially  fit  him  for  the  direc- 
tion of  tours  and  make  him  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
travel  with  him.  On  talking  with  Dr.  Young  about  his 
tours,  one  is  impressed  at  once  with  his  enthusiasm 
for  travel  and  with  the  contrast  he  offers  to  the  air  of . 
cosmopolitanism  sometimes  affected  by  persons  who 
have  been  to  Europe  once  or  twice.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  about  Dr.  Young.  He  is  as  enthusiastic  about 
his  tour  of  the  coming  summer  as  if  he  had  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic  before.  His  study  walls  are 
covered  with  pictures,  snapshots,  tapestries,  and  sou- 
venirs from  more  countries  than  the  amateur  can 
identify,  but  Dr.  Young  seems  quite  eager  for  another 
walk  through  the  churchyard  at  Stoke  Poges,  for 
another  sight  of  Ann  Hathaway 's  cottage,  for  another 
inspection  of  the  Louvre.  But  it  is  after  all  not  the 
sights,  he  will  tell  you,  that  attract  the  veteran  trav- 
eler. It  is  that  intangible  something  that  attaches  to 
the  experience  of  going  to  places.  It  is  the  interest  in 
people  and  peoples :  their  customs,  traditions,  habits, 
and  characteristics,  and  it  is  perhaps  these  more  than 
anything  else  that  give  character  and  charm  to  local- 
ities. 

Dr.  Young  will  sail  from  New  York  with  his  party 
on  June  2-1  on  the  popidar  S.  S.  Belgenland,  arriving 


at  Havre,  after  touching  at  other  points,  on  July  2. 
His  itinerary  includes  ten  countries,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  with  several 
optional  extensions  possible  for  members  of  the  party. 
The  party,  limited  to  fifteen  people,  will  arrive  in 
New  York  on  August  28.  Art  galleries,  cathedrals, 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  the  Bois  de  Bologne  are  in- 
cluded in  the  places  to  be  visited  in  France,  with  free 
days  and  time  for  shopping  allowed  by  the  schedule. 
The  Swiss  lake  country,  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and 
Lucerne  are  among  the  many  places  of  interest  to  be 
visited  in  Switzerland,  with  an  Alpine  motor  tour  as 
one  of  the  features.  Nine  central  points  in  Italy  will 
be  visited,  among  which  are  Milan,  Naples,  and  Home, 
with  excursions  to  points  around  each  of  the  centers. 
Vienna  in  Austria,  Budapest  in  Hungary,  and  Prague 
in  Czechoslovakia,  are  centers  from  which  excursions 
in  these  countries  will  be  made.  In  Germany  the 
party  will  see  Berlin,  Nurnberg,  Rottenburg,  Heidel- 
berg, the  Rhine  country  by  boat,  and  many  other 
places.  Amsterdam,  with  a  visit  to  a  diamond  fac- 
tory, and  the  Hague  will  be  the  main  points  of  in- 
terest in  Holland,  while  in  Belgium  the  center  for 
excursions  will  be  Brussels.  Arriving  in  London  on 
August  14,  the  party  will  tour  England  for  seven 
days,  visiting  the  historic  points  which  the  tourist 
would  not  think  of  missing:  the  Thames  Valley, 
Hampton  Court,  Windsor  Palace,  Stoke  Poges,  Eton 
College,  Runnymede,  the  Shakespeare  country,  and 
many  other  places  too  numerous  to  list.  A  number  of 
those  interested  in  the  tour  are  already  in  communica- 
tion with  Dr.  Young  regarding  the  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer's journey. 


Fraternity  Closes  Durham  Convention 

The  Southern  division  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  fra- 
ternity closed  a  three-day  session  at  Duke  University 
on  February  20.  Representatives  of  17  chapters  of 
the  fraternity  were  present  for  the  sessions.  Business 
sessions  were  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  mornings, 
and  delegates  and  guests  were  entertained  during 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  a  series  of  social  events. 

Several  high  national  officials  were  present  during 
the  conference,  including  Norman  MacLeod,  of  New 
York,  national  president;  N  Ray  Carroll,  of  New 
York,  national  vice-president ;  Dr.  Harold  D.  Meyer,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  president  of  the  southern  division;  and 
Dr.  R.  H.  Shryock,  of  Duke,  vice-president  of  the 
southern  group. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  convention  was  held  on 
Friday  night,  at  which  President  W.  P.  Few  and  other 
Duke  University  officials  welcomed  the  fraternity 
visitors. 
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Over  100,000  Trees  Planted  Along  the 

State  Highway 

Extensive  Tree  Planting  Project  Has  Been  Conducted  Upon  Many  of  the  Open  Fields  in 
the  Duke  Forest  Under  the  Supervision  of  William  Maughan,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Forest — Area  of  Approximately  125  Acres  Covered 


■""kURING  the  past  few  weeks  an  extensive  tree 
-*-'  planting  project  has  been  conducted  upon  many  of 
the  open  fields  in  the  Duke  Forest,  the  planting  being 
done  by  a  crew  of  men  under  the  supervision  of  Wil- 
liam Maughan,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Duke  Forest. 
A  total  of  over  100,000  little  trees  were  set  out  cover- 
ing an  area  of  approximately  125  acres.  Most  of  the 
planting  was  concentrated  in  several  large  open  areas 
situated  along  the  northern  end  of  the  new  state  high- 
way number  751,  which  passes  through  the  University 
tract.  With  one  principal  exception,  the  fields  planted 
this  year  are  located  in  Orange  County  near  the  junc- 
tion of  state  highways  751  and  10,  about  four  miles 
from  the  University  campus. 

Three  kinds  of  pine  were  planted,  longleaf  (Pinus 
palustris),  shortleaf  (Pinus  echmata)  and  loblolly  or 
oldfield  pine  (Pinus  taeda).  The  last  two  are  native 
to  this  locality  and  the  majority  of  the  pines  planted 
were  of  these  species.  An  experimental  longleaf  pine 
plantation  was  started  last  year  and  since  it  appears 
to  be  successful  thus  far,  an  additional  area  was 
planted  this  year.  Although  it  is  native  to  the  Coastal 
Plain,  scattered  specimens  of  longleaf  pine  may  be 
found  near  the  Durham- Wake  County  line  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  Forestry  Staff  that  the  introduction 
of  this  turpentine  yielding  tree  to  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  may  prove  feasible. 

About  one-third  of  the  area  planted  was  set  out  to 
hardwood,  or  broadleaved,  species.  The  greatest  por- 
tion of  this  planting  consisted  of  yellow  or  tulip 
poplar  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) ,  a  fast  growing  tree 
and  one  which  is  much  in  demand  due  to  its  high 
quality  for  making  veneer  stock.  Thirty-five  hundred 
black  walnut  trees  (Juglans  nigra)  and  5,000  black 
locust  trees  (Robinia  pseudoacacia)  were  also  used. 
The  black  walnut  produces  a  very  valuable  furniture 
wood  and  is,  as  well,  a  good  nut  bearer  while  the  black 
locust  makes  a  very  rapid  growth  and  is  unexcelled 
for  use  as  fence  posts. 

Several  purely  experimental  plantations  were  made 
with  the  idea  of  determining  the  adaptability  of  dif- 
ferent species  to  local  conditions.     On  one  low,  boggy 


area  of  one  and  one-half  acres  southern  cypress  (Tax- 
odium  distichum)  was  used.  If  this  plantation  is  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  points  of  in- 
terest to  future  visitors  to  the  Duke  Forest.  Planted 
cypress  has  been  successful  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Hills- 
boro,  both  of  which  are  nearby  to  the  Duke  Forest. 
The  southern  cypress  is  a  stately  tree,  combining  ex- 
treme beauty  of  form  with  a  high  degree  of  usefulness. 
Its  wood  is  fairly  dense  and  hard  although  easily 
worked  and  is  the  wood  branded  by  the  lumber  trade 
as,  "The  Wood  Eternal." 

One  area  was  planted  with  a  hybrid  pine,  a  cross 
between  the  longleaf  pine  and  the  loblolly  pine.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  tree  will  combine  the  best  character- 
istics of  its  two  ancestors,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
loblolly  pine  and  the  turpentine  producing  trait  of 
the  longleaf  pine. 

On  still  another  area  the  native  red  cedar  (Juni- 
perus  virginiana)  was  planted  in  close  formation, 
2,600  to  the  acre,  with  the  aim  of  producing  a  valuable 
crop  quickly.  By  thinning  out  part  of  the  trees  at  an 
early  age  for  use  as  Christmas  trees  it  is  expected  that 
the  cost  of  the  plantation  will  be  more  than  met.  The 
rest  of  the  trees  will  be  allowed  to  continue  growth 
until  they  reach  fence  post  or  pole  size. 

In  many  of  the  plantings  several  different  methods 
were  tried  of  mixing  the  species  of  trees.  These  ranged 
from  planting  pure  areas  of  one  species  to  alternating 
species  by  groups  of  rows  and  even  to  alternating 
species  within  groups  of  rows,  thus  creating  a  checker- 
board effect.  In  addition  numerous  variations  were 
made  in  the  distance  between  trees  and  between  rows. 
The  plantations  thus  have  assumed  something  of  an 
experimental  character  and  careful  records  are  being 
kept  of  each  planting  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  relationship  between  species,  whether  pure  or 
mixed  plantings  are  best,  what  method  of  mixture  is 
the  most,  successful,  what  is  the  most  desirable  spacing 
to  use  and  many  other  points  of  technical  information, 
as  yet  unknown  for  this  region. 

All  of  the  trees  planted  were  one  year  old,  being 
known  technically  as  "one-year  seedlings"  and  were 
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obtained  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Nursery  near 
Clayton. 

In  addition  to  the  main  planting  project  some  2,000 
trees  were  set  out  by  Boy  Scouts  of  Durham.  N.  C. 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  Director 
of  the  Duke  Forest,  on  an  open  field  adjacent  to  the 
Boy  Scout  Camp  located  upon  the  University  tract  at 
New  Hope  Creek. 

This  year's  work  marks  the  completion  of  the  second 
of  a  series  of  annual  planting  projects  which  are 
planned  for  the  Duke  Forest.  Eventually  most  of  the 
open  lands  lying  within  the  University  tract  will  be 
planted.  In  February  of  1931  the  first  of  the  series 
was  completed,  when  35,000  trees  were  set  out  near 
the  junction  of  state  highway  number  751  and  the 
Erwin  Road,  covering  approximately  45  acres. 

Recent  counts  by  the  Forest  Staff  reveal  that  over 
92%  of  the  native  pines  and  over  85%  of  the  hard- 
wood species  planted  last  year  have  survived  and  be- 
come established,  thus  assuring  a  magnificent  crop  of 
timber  on  these  areas  in  the  future.  These  results  are 
considered  eminently  satisfactory,  especially  so  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  drought  of  the  past  summer, 
through  which  the  young  trees  had  to  struggle  to  be- 
come established.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
plantings  made  this  year  will  do  as  well  if  not  better. 

The  reforesting  of  open  lauds  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  important  phases  of  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Duke  Forest  as  a  demonstration  and  research  area  and 
as  an  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  proposed  School  of 
Forestry  at  Duke  University.  The  students  will  here 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the  results 
of  many  experimental  plantations  prepared  for  them 
in  advance.  By  arbitrarily  mixing  species  and  vary- 
ing spacings  in  the  present  plantings  the  groundwork 
is  laid  for  future  research  into  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems such  as,  species  relationships  and  requirements, 
degrees  of  survival,  rates  of  growth,  most  practical 
spacings  and  most  desirable  species  to  use  in  this 
region. 

Where  open  fields  are  too  large  to  be  completely 
seeded  in  by  windblown  seeds  from  trees  surrounding 
such  fields,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  planting  in 
order  to  obtain  an  evenly  distributed,  well-stocked 
stand  of  young  trees.  Several  such  areas  are  present 
in  the  Duke  Forest,  areas  that  have  in  the  past  been 
used  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Due  to  many  causes, 
chief  of  which  are  the  washing  of  the  top-soil  result- 
ing in  a  gradual  reduction  of  productivity,  the  neces- 
sity of  large  expenditures  for  fertilizer  each  year, 
widespread  overproduction  of  agricultural  crops  and 
the  present  economic  depression,  it  is  no  longer  prof- 
itable to  farm  these  lands.  The  growing  of  tree  crops 
puts  such  marginal,  worn-out  agricultural  lands  to 
some  productive  use  and  will  eventually  result  in  the 


creation  of  a  new  top-soil  and  the  return  of  fertility. 
In  the  meantime  several  profitable  crops  of  timber  will 
be  obtained. 


Duke  University's  Service  in  Present 
Crisis  is  Emphasized 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

way  in  this  country  to  reforms  in  legal  education 
that  might  be  comparable  to  the  reforms  effected  in 
medical  education  a  generation  ago.  Our  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  growing  very  rapidly 
and  is  not  only  turning  out  large  numbers  of  com- 
petent high  school  and  college  teachers  but,  through 
the  development  of  laboratories  and  their  output, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  library,  through  research 
projects,  and  through  books  and  papers  published 
by  the  faculty  is  giving  abundant  evidences  of  its 
vitality.  And  all  this  Duke  University  is  doing 
without  call  upon  the  state  for  anything  except  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  fair  treatment. 

What  is  there  that  we  can  do  as  individual  cit- 
izens ?  We  can  make  a  "virtue  of  necessity  by  using 
the  present  hard  conditions  to  do  not  poorer  but 
better  educational  work  and  produce  better  educa- 
tional results.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  interests 
of  the  children  of  the  state  do  not  suffer  even  if 
preventing  this  requires  heroic  sacrifices  on  our 
part  and  on  the  part  of  many  others  like  us. 
Teachers  now  have  the  best  opportunity  they  have 
had  in  this  generation  to  win  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  and  to  show  that  they  are 
not  just  pedagogues  and  school-keepers  but  mighty 
builders  of  civilization. 

The  expansive  building  era  with  all  its  new  school 
houses,  its  increased  salaries,  and  its  improved 
standards  will  not  be  cherished  by  a  grateful  people 
so  long  or  so  affectionately  as  will  be  cherished  the 
heroic  self-sacrifices  and  the  beautiful  idealisms  of 
these  hard  years.  For  it  is  never  the  material  but 
the  ideal  that  abides  and  commands. 


Missionary  Institute 

The  thirteenth  annual  missionary  institute,  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  religious  de- 
partment of  Duke  University,  was  concluded  on  March 
9.  Several  hundred  students  and  others  heard  the 
visiting  speakers  tell  of  the  world-wide  program  of 
missions.  Dr.  J.  A.  Snell,  medical  missionary  to 
China,  and  Dr.  John  Paul  Tyler,  of  Baltimore,  were 
the  concluding  speakers. 

Prof.  James  Cannon  III  was  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tute. Other  speakers  appearing  on  the  two-day  pro- 
gram included  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  of  China,  and  Dr.  E_ 
H.  Rawlings,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Duke  Making  Good  Records  In  Various 

Spring  Sports 

After  Notably  Successful  Winter  Sports  Season,  Different  Teams  Are  Showing  Grood 
Form — Numerous  Candidates  Taking  Part  in  Baseball,  Track,  Tennis  and 

Golf— The  Baseball  Schedule 


r  ■  ''O  MAKE  the  winter  sports  season  the  most  success- 
■*■  f  ul  in  Duke  history,  the  basketball  team  went  to  the 
semi-finals  of  the  southern  conference  tournament,  the 
boxing  team  finished  second  in  the  conference  meet 
and  the  swimmers  won  the  state  championship. 

The  victory  of  the  swimmers  in  the  aquatic  meet, 
which  was  staged  at  Duke,  gave  Blue  Devil  teams 
three  state  championships  in  the  four  winter  sports, 
winning  the  Big  Five  crown  in  basketball,  wrestling 
and  swimming. 

In  addition  to  team  honors,  Fred  Lloyd,  Durham 
boy,  won  the  southern  conference  bantamweight  cham- 
pionship in  boxing,  and  Jim  Thompson,  star  forward 
for  the  cage  team  was  chosen  on  the  All-Southern 
second  team  selected  by  the  Associated  Press.  Nelson 
Colley,  guard,  and  Roy  Alpert,  center,  received  honor- 
able mention  on  the  cage  selections. 

Interest  has  now  turned  to  the  spring  sports,  base- 
ball, track,  tennis  and  golf.  Candidates  for  these 
teams  have  been  busy  since  the  last  of  February  get- 
ting in  shape  for  the  opening  of  their  schedules. 

Coach  Jack  Coombs,  whose  teams  have  turned  in 
state  championships  in  each  of  the  three  years  he  has 
been  here,  has  several  vacancies  to  fill. 

Horace  Hendrickson,  short,  and  Ed  Schollenberger 
and  Phil  Weaver,  first  baseman,  look  best  for  those  two 
posts.  They  are  all  sophomores.  Two  more  first  year 
varsity  men  have  won  places  in  the  outfield,  Tom  Gadd 
and  Don  Mitchell.  They  will  join  Milton  Harrington, 
veteran,  to  compose  the  outergarden  crew. 

The  1932  pitching  staff  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Duke  history.  It  is  headed  by  Bobby 
Coombs  and  Tim  McKeithan,  veterans.  Other  mem- 
bers are  Roy  Alpert,  John  Marsden,  Herman  Flohr 
and  Lacy  Harkrader,  all  sophomores.  Flohr  is  the 
lone  southpaw  on  the  staff.  Catchers  are  Ed  Howell 
and  Bob  Voorhees,  veterans,  and  John  Peckham, 
sophomore. 

The  Duke  track  team,  coached  this  year  by  Carl 
Voyles,  formerly  of  Illinois,  entered  the  southern  con- 


ference indoor  meet  at  Chapel  Hill  and  did  brilliant 
work.  Jerry  Bray  finished  second  in  the  two-mile, 
Charlie  Bradsher,  second  in  the  880-yard  run  and 
Henry  Fulmer,  second  in  the  broad  jump. 

The  track  performances  were  topped  by  the  excellent 
running  of  John  Brownlee,  star  Duke  hurdler.  He 
had  only  five  days  of  practice  before  the  meet,  having 
been  working  daily  with  the  football  team  in  winter 
session,  but  entered  and  ran  the  low  hurdles  in  eight 
seconds  to  tie  the  conference  indoor  record  and  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  60-yard  dash.  He  holds  the  con- 
ference outdoor  record  of  24  seconds  for  the  220-yard 
low  hurdles,  set  last  year. 

The  golf  team  started  the  season  impressively  by 
turning  in  an  18-0  victory  over  William  and  Mary. 
This  year's  links  outfit  appears  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing collegiate  aggregations  in  the  south. 

Members  are  Captain  June  Caldwell  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Fred  McCanless  of  Charlotte,  Roger  Peacock  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Earl  Stokes  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
All  hold  titles  won  in  various  tournaments  about  the 
country. 

The  baseball  schedule : 

March  26 — Jersey  City  (HI.)  at  Durham. 

March  28 — Marshall  College  at  Durham  (2  games). 

March  30 — Maryland  at  Durham. 

April  2 — Elon  College  at  Durham. 

April  6 — U.  of  Delaware  at  Durham. 

April  9 — Guilford  College  at  Durham. 

April  13 — Davidson  at  Davidson. 

April  15 — V.  M.  I.  at  Durham. 

April  16 — N.  C.  State  at  Raleigh. 

April  20— V.  P.  I.  at  Blacksburg,  Va. 

April  23 — North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

April  27 — Wake  Forest  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  30 — N.  0.  State  at  Durham. 

May  3 — Princeton  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

May  4 — Fordham  at  New  York. 

May  5 — Maryland  at  College  Park. 

May  6 — Washington  and  Lee  at  Lexington,  Va. 

May  7 — V.  M.  I.  at  Lexington,  Va. 

May  11 — Davidson  at  Durham. 

May  13 — V.  P.  I.  at  Durham. 

May  14 — North  Carolina  at  Durham. 

May  18 — Wake  Forest  at  Durham. 
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The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is 
made  by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves 
or  Whole  Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neigh- 
borhood grocer. 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 

J-6461  DURHAM,  N.  C.  123  N.  Duke 


Specialized  service  on  adjusting 

and  re-lining  brakes,   electrical 

repairs,    wheel    aligning   and 

general  automobile  repairs. 

Clark  &  Sorrell 


217Parr4shSt. 


Phone  F-l 87 


W.  L.  ELKINS, 
C.  P.  A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
C.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OP  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA  SOCIETY   OP  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 


Bufee  Umber  £ttj> 


mmmer 


Durham,  N.  C. 

First  Term:  Jane  14  to  July  22 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  August  31 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers, 

carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree, 

Master  of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two 

or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 


For    bulletin    carrying   full   announcement,    ready   March    15, 
or  other  information,   address 


HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 

DUKE  STATION  DURHAM.   N.  C. 

Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc. 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE   UNIVERSITY) 


June  13  to  July  22,  1932 
B.  G.  Childs,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 
Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE  UNIVERSITY) 

July  25  to  September  2,  1932 


Elbert  Russell,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 


COMMONWEALTH  COAL  COMPANY 

"Domestic  Fuel  Agents  For  Duke" 

We  Furnish  Coal  to  the  Professors  and 

Employees  of  Duke  at  Special  Prices 

by  Arrangement  with  the  Office. 

Call  the  Office  or  Phone  L-967  for  Particulars 


MERRITT  H.  HEAD,  '24,  Mgr. 

•OUR  COAL  MAKES  WARM  FRIENDS" 


THOMAS  F.  SOUTHGATE 
President 


WM.  J.  O'BRIEN 
Secy-Treas. 


ESTABLISHED  1872 

J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

Insurance  Specialists 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


MOST  USEFUL  CITIZEN 


Class  of  1906 

Rev.  L.  T.  Singleton, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist 
■Church  at  Selma,  has 
Deen  awarded  a  loving 
cup,  given  each  year  to 
the  citizen  pronounced  by 
vote  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
and  Woman's  Club  the 
most  useful  citizen  in  the 
community.  His  daughter, 
Susan,  is  a  member  of 
the  Ereshman  class  at 
Duke  this  year. 


Rev.  L.  T.  Singleton 

Class  of  1909 

The  Thomasville  Chair  Company  of  Thomasville,  of  which 
T.  Austin  Finch  is  president,  recently  bought  from  the  directors 
of  the  Williams-Norris  Company  of  High  Point  its  plant  No.  4 
of  Thomasville.  Mr.  Finch  says  that  he  has  not  yet  definitely 
worked  out  a  program  for  his  recently  acquired  plant  but  that 
it  will  be  put  into  the  scheme  of  operation  of  his  concern 
within  short  order. 

Class  of  1913 

Harden  F.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries 
Company,  New  York  City,  lectured  before  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  15  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  February  17.  The  subject  of  his  address  was,  "  Resources 
of  the  Ocean." 

Class  of  1914 

Ansel  Speight  Calvert,  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  known 
and  oldest  families  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  died  at  his  home 
on  February  12  of  an  acute  heart  attack.  Mr.  Calvert  spent 
practically  all  of  his  life  in  Spartanburg.  He  attended  Wof- 
ford  College  and  later  graduated  from  Trinity  College.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Helen  Sims  Calvert,  and  two 
children,  Elizabeth  and  Evelyn. 

Class  of  1916 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Strain  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Carolyn  Jean,  on  February  15,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Strain 's  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Boss  on  East  Main 
Street,  Durham.  Mrs.  Strain  was  Ethel  Ross  before  her  mar- 
riage. 

Class  of  1917 

Rev.  Eugene  C.  Few,  of  Kinston,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  that  city,  was  recently  appointed  to  the  unfinished 


pastorate  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church,  in  Raleigh,  by 
Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon,  who  assigned  Rev.  F.  S.  Love,  '08, 
of  the  Edenton  Street  church,  to  the  presiding  eldership  made 
vacant  by  the  sudden  death  several  weeks  ago  of  Dr.  Harry 
M.  North,    '99. 

Rev.  Mr.  Few  has  been  pastor  of  the  Queen  Street  Church 
in  Kinston  for  four  years  and  the  church  has  been  much  en- 
larged during  his  pastorate,  both  in  members  and  plant. 

Class  of  1918 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  M.  Dorrity  have  been  located  in  Soerabaia, 
Java,  where  Mr.  Dorrity  has  been  connected  with  the  Java 
Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Co.,  Ltd.  They  recently  moved  to 
Kobong,  Semarang,  Java.  Mr.  Dorrity  has  been  elected  a 
Director  in  this  company  and  the  head  office  is  located  at 
Semarang.     Mrs.  Dorrity  was  Mary  Latta,   '19. 

Class  of  1919 

Mary  Owen  Kemp  died  at  her  home  in  Winston-Salem  on 
October  21,  1931.  She  entered  Trinity  College  from  Roseboro 
in  the  fall  of  1915,  remaining  one  year.  She  later  attended 
Converse  College  and  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana.  She 
was  married  on  November  20,  1919  to  M.  D.  Kemp  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  they  lived  for  several  years  in  Fayetteville,  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  Desiring  better  preparation  she  went 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  received  an  A.B. 
degree.  She  then  accepted  a  position  in  one  of  the  college 
offices  and  assisted  her  husband  through  his  medical  course. 
After  Dr.  Owen  finished  his  medical  work  and  internship  they 
made  their  home  in  Winston-Salem.  One  of  Mrs.  Kemp's  pro- 
fessors at  the  University,  in  recommending  her  for  a  position, 
said:  "She  was  one  of  the  finest  of  all  fine  women  and  served 
with  high  acceptability  and  effectiveness  as  a  secretary  in  one 
of  the  University  offices. ' ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Howard  Satterfield  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son.  G.  Howard,  Jr.,  on  Monday,  February  29  in  Raleigh.  Mrs. 
Satterfield  was  before  her  marriage,  Miss  Aleese  Sapp  of 
Greensboro.  Mr.  Satterfield  is  associate  professor  of  Chemis- 
try at  State  College. 

Class  of  1920 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Warren  Saunders,  of  6  East  30th  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  announce  the  arrival  of  LeRoy  Warren 
Saunders,  Jr.,  at  their  home  on  March  3. 

Class  of  1923 

Rev.  (B.D.  '30)  and  Mrs.  Leon  Russell  of  Hatteras,  N.  C, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Barbara  Stone  Russell,  who  was  born 
on  February  20  at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham.  Mrs.  Russell 
will  be  remembered  as  Alta  Stone,   '23. 

John  Thomas  Armstrong,  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  was  married 
on  February  17,  1924  to  Miss  Anna  Heyman  Clark.  They  have 
a  son,  John  T.  Armstrong,  Jr.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  at  present 
located  in  Laurinburg.  He  is  a  patrolman  for  the  State  High- 
way Patrol. 
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Class  or  1925 

Alene  MeCall  and  Mr.  John  B.  Parker  were  married  in 
Greensboro  on  February  14.  Alene  has  been  taking  graduate 
work  at  N.  C.  C.  W.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Windsor, 
N.  C. 

Class  of  1926 

The  North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation  of  Mount  Airy  is 
furnishing  one-third  of  the  granite  for  the  Arlington  Me- 
morial bridge.  John  P.  Frank  is  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mount  Airy  Granite  Corporation. 

Rev.  H.  Conrad  Blackwell,  A.M.,  '26,  associate  professor  of 
Religion  and  Sociology  in  Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  has 
been  made  a  member-at-large  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  National 
Science  Honor  Society. 

Mildred  Irene  Sharpe  arrived  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
I.  L.  Sharpe,  Hickory,  N.  C,  on  February  21. 

The  passing  of  Rev.  Samuel  Ernest  Wright,  pastor  of  Enfield 
Methodist  church,  was  so  unexpected  that  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  his  community  and  friends.  He  entered  a  hospital  at  Rocky 
Mount  on  Monday  for  an  examination  and  he  died  on  the 
following  Saturday,  February  27.  Mr.  Wright  was  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  was  born  in  Cleveland  County,  near  Shelby,  at 
which  place  he  resided  until  he  entered  Duke  University  as  a 
ministerial  student  in  1922.  After  his  graduation  he  held 
charges  at  Henderson  for  two  years  and  at  Warrenton  for  four 
years.  During  the  war  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Pioneer 
Infantry,  81st  division,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
member  of  Limer  Post  American  Legion  of  Warrenton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son,  Ernest,  Jr.,  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Ida  Wright,  three  sisters,  and  one  brother. 

Charles  W.  Gaskins  will  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  graduation  exercises  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Medicine  at  Memphis,  March  21.  After 
serving  two  years  as  an  interne  in  Memphis,  he  expects  to  locate 
in  Asheville. 

Class  or  1927 

Rev.  Frank  B.  Jordan,  A.B.,  '27,  B.D.,  '31,  is  pastor  of  the 
Glenwood  M.  E.  Church  South,  Greensboro.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  Frank 's  many  friends  to  hear  of  his  success  in  the 
ministry. 

Class  of  1928 

Dr.  Heywood  Chives  Thompson  was  married  on  February  3 
to  Miss  Ruth  Louise  Tedder  at  Shelby,  N.  C.  Dr.  Thompson  is 
an  interne  at  Southern  Baptist  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Margaret  Zachary  was  married  on  December  26,  1931  to  Mr. 
James  A.  Wright,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida. 
They  are  living  in  Sanford,  Pla.,  Margaret's  home  town. 


Ethel  Abernethy,  of  the  Duke  University  Library  staff,  has 
recently  returned  from  Germany  where  she  has  been  studying 
History  of  German  Literature  and  Art  at  the  University  of 
Munich.  Ethel  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  German  people 
and  had  a.  very  fine  opportunity  to  observe  them,  being  in  the 
country  when  it  was  so  stirred  up  politically,  just  before  the 
election.  Ethel  says  that  the  University  of  Munich  is  very 
different  from  our  University — the  students  are  more  or  less 
free  to  do  as  they  please,  very  little  restriction.  They  attend 
lectures  and  read  in  their  particular  course  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  care  to,  but  are  never  called  on  in  class  unless  in  a 
seminar  group.  Before  returning  home  she  traveled  through 
Germany  and  France. 

Class  of  1929 

John  Ehrlich,  A.M.,  '29,  is  attending  the  graduate  school 
at  Harvard  University  and  working  on  problems  in  forest 
pathology.  His  address  is  Biological  Institute,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Stallings  and  Burton  Gloyden  Stewart  were  married 
on  February  14  in  Durham.  They  make  their  home  in  Clayton. 

Braxton  Craven,  of  Trinity,  N.  C,  spent  his  Freshman  year 
in  Duke  with  the  class  of  1929.  He  later  went  to  Southern 
College  at  Lakeland  and  the  Wake  Forest  Law  School.  He  is  at 
present  located  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  has  a  position  in 
the  legal  department  of  Armour  and  Company. 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Mayo,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Holloway 
Street  Christian  Church,  Durham  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
Church,  of  Greenville,  Misissippi.  During  his  work  as  pastor 
here,  the  membership  of  his  church  has  doubled,  the  church  debt 
has  been  reduced  and  various  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  church  building.  Every  department  of  the  church  and 
Sunday  School  has  made  rapid  and  consistent  progress. 

George  B.  Hatcher  is  at  present  employed  with  the  Chase 
Harris  Forbes  Corporation  in  New  York  City.  This  is  one  of 
the  leading  banking  houses  in  New  York  and  maintains  offices 
in  practically  all  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  as  well 
as  foreign  connections.  Robert  Hatcher  is  with  this  same 
company,   but  located  in   Houston,   Texas. 

Martha  Cain  Layton  teaches  at  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wesle}'  Mizell  of  Opp,  Alabama,  have 
announced  the  engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Catherine  Lucile,  to  Frederick  Lyon,  ex-'30,  of 
Durham.  Catherine  is  a  student  at  Duke  this  year.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Duke  she  attended  Hollins  College  in  Virginia.  Fred- 
erick attended  University  of  Virginia  after  leaving  Duke.     He 
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Jelly  Leftwich  and  his  University  Club  Orchestra  will  again  furnish  music 
for  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Exposition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Legion,  Post  No.  7,  to  be  held  April  4th  to  April  9th.  As  a  special 
feature  Jelly  Leftwich  will  augment  his  orchestra  to  twenty  men  on  Friday 
evening,  April  8th.     Dancing  every  evening.     Ten  to  one. 


Legionnaire  J.  Franklin  Barfield,  Promoter 


) 


Roycroft  Warehouse 


Rigsbee  Avenue 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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is  at  present  in  the  hardware  business  with  his  father  in  Dur- 
ham.    The  date  for  the  wedding  lias  not  been  set. 

Class  or  1931 

John  McKee  Huling  is  in  the  Engineering  Office  of  the 
American  Glanzstoff  Corporation,  Elizabethtown,  Tenn. 

Frederick  William  Taylor  is  director  of  Health  Education 
at  Grand  Central  Health  Roof,  480  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Radford  is  a  stenographer  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  in  Durham.  She  lives  at  711  Chapel  Hill 
Road. 

Robert  Moore  Russell  teaches  at  Robbinsville,  N.  C. 

William  Malone  Carver  lives  at  501  N.  Mangum  Street,  Dur- 
ham. He  operates  a  Service  Station  on  Mangum  and  Rigsbee 
Streets. 

Gerald  M.  Crona  is  attending  the  Graduate  School,  Columbia 
University  this  year.  His  address  is  416  West  122nd  Street 
and  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Ida  Pearle  Eatmon,  of  Bailey,  teaches  in  the  Coopers  High 
school  at  Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 


Concepts  of  Leadership  and  Standards 
of  Character 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

international    competition     necessitate     international 
bloodshed  ? 

Though  every  household  in  the  land  have  its  com- 
forts and  every  family  its  diversions,  the  price  of  this 
aspect  of  civilization  is  too  tragic  if  it  exacts  the  sur- 
render of  personal  refinement  and  individual  talent. 
Though  collectivism  yield  standardization,  industrial 
efficiency  and  stupendous  mass  production,  the  cost  is 
forbidding  if  the  process  turns  out  men  and  women 
cast  in  a  uniform  mould,  eliminates  discipline  of 
thought  and  destroys  originality.  There  can  be  no  na- 
tional riches  without  spiritual  possessions ;  and  sim- 
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ilarly,  though  a  nation  occupy  the  fields  and  the  mines 
and  the  cities  of  a  neighboring  nation,  there  can  be  no 
international  strength  without  international  justice. 

We  hark  back  to  Washington.  If  we  pursue  novel- 
ties, Washington  adhered  to  principles.  If  we  risk 
exploits  dazzling  though  doubtful,  he  was  solicitous  to 
avoid  mistakes  that  might  prove  fatal.  If  we  have 
strong  passions,  he  learned  to  be  moderate  and  mild. 
If  we  are  swayed  by  bias,  he  maintained  balance.  If 
we  are  lured  by  declamation  which  often  misleads  the 
judgment  while  it  delights  the  ear,  he  was  deaf  to 
specious  pleas.  If  we  spend  our  talents  in  ignoble 
ease,  his  qualities  challenged  the  severest  perils.  If 
we  strive  for  personal  renown,  he  fought  for  a  cause. 
If  we  are  confronted  with  new  problems,  he  built  with- 
out precedent  to  guide  him.  If  we  are  beset  by  cor- 
ruption and  enmeshed  in  political  greed,  his  integrity 
was  inflexible,  his  regard  for  the  public  weal  scrupu- 
lous. If  we  are  tempted  by  graft,  the  bribe  of  an 
empire  was  far  beneath  his  acceptance.  If  we  coun- 
tenance injustice,  justice  was  the  law  of  his  life.  If 
we  despair  in  times  of  adversity,  his  endurance  con- 
quered times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

As  Washington  was  not  a  man  of  phrases,  he  did 
not  suppose  that  government  could  be  maintained  by 
lofty  expressions,  but  by  penetrating  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  judgment ;  not  by  compromise  with  wrong, 
but  by  inflexible  principles  of  right;  not  by  a  mo- 
mentary cure-all,  but  by  arduous  experience ;  not  by 
mythological  panacea,  but  by  maintaining  the  indis- 
pensable fundamentals  of  true  liberty. 

If  the  people  are  sovereign,  the  people  must  be 
trained  in  mind  and  spirit  for  the  performance  of  the 
sovereign  function.  Educated  men  and  women  must 
not  reserve  themselves  from  participation  in  the  body 
politic  but  must  assume  the  magnificent  trust  of  lib- 
erty. The  nation  must  be  constantly  kept  fit  for 
self-regulation. 

Washington's  concept  of  leadership  was  to  make 
citizenship  a  supreme  duty,  to  raise  the  civic  spirit 
from  the  base  of  petty  quarrel  and  selfish  interest,  to 
lift  public  office  above  the  level  of  the  market  place, 
to  elevate  statesmanship  above  ordinary  conduct,  to 
set  for  the  world  a  new  standard  of  democracy. 

The  acute  historian,  Lecky,  in  disengaging  from 
the  great  mass  of  facts  those  which  indicate  the  more 
enduring  features  of  national  life,  said : 

"The  true  nobility  of  nations  is  shown  by  the  men 
they  follow,  by  the  men  they  admire,  by  the  ideals  of 
character  and  conduct  they  place  before  them." 

In  that  light,  these  recurring  commemorations  of 
George  Washington  emphasize  not  alone  that  the 
leadership,  the  character  and  the  soul  of  Washington 
built  this  republic  but  moreover  that  his  influence  will 
help  to  ennoble  and  maintain  it. 
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"You  like  them  FRESH? 


So  do  I! 
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You  don't  have  to  tell  the  woman  who 
has  switched  to  Camels  the  benefits  of  a 
fresh  cigarette. 

She  knows  all  about  it — that's  the  rea- 
son she  stays  switched. 

She  has  learned  that  the  fine,  fragrant, 
sun -ripened  choice  tobaccos  in  Camels 
have  a  perfectly  preserved  delicate  mild- 
ness all  their  own. 

She  knows  by  a  grateful  throat's  testi- 


mony what  a  relief  this  smooth,  cool, 
slow- burning  fresh  cigarette  means  to 
sensitive  membrane. 

Camels  are  fresh  in  the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack  because  they  are  made  fresh,  fresh 
with  natural  moisture  and  natural  flavors 
—  they  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 

If  you  don't  know  what  the  Reynolds 
method  of  scientifically  applying  heat  so 
as  to  avoid  parching  or  toasting  means  to 
the  smoker  —  switch  to  Camels  for  just 
one  day — then  leave  them — if  you  can. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  company 

Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 


"Are  you  Listenin'?" 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY'S    COAST-TO-COAST    RADIO    PROGRAMS 

CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR.  Morton  Downey,  Tony  Wons, 
and  Camel  Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard,  every  night 
except  Sunday,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


PRINCE  ALBERT  QUARTER  HOUR,  Alice  Joy, 
"Old  Hunch,"  and  Prince  Albert  Of  chestra,  every  night  except 
Sunday,  National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 


See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 


#  Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping  from 
your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it.  The  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against  perfume  and  pow- 
der odors,  dust  and  germs.  In  offices  and  homes,  even 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  artificial  heat,  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  fresh 
Camels  every  time 
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THE  COVER 

The  cover  page  of  this  month's 
Register  shows  very  effectively 
the  detail  of  the  Chapel  en- 
trance. The  large  metal  doors, 
just  recently  installed,  and  the 
stone  carving  surrounding  them 
have  been  greatly  admired  by 
visitors  to  the  campus  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Various  Commencement  an- 
nouncements appear  in  this  is- 
sue. Others  will  follow  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Register.  A 
feature  of  the  May  number  will 
be  the  publication  of  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  1932  Re- 
union classes. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


THE  PROGRAM 

The  complete  Commencement 
program  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue.  The  names  of  the  speak- 
ers will  be  announced  and  many 
other  details  of  the  1932  finals 
will  be  published. 


A  REQUEST 

It  is  requested  that  Duke 
alumni  who  have  not  yet  sent 
in  a  donation  of  as  much  as  the 
$2  annual  subscription  to  The 
Register  do  so  at  once.  Send  as 
much  more  as  you  feel  able  to 
give,  but  don't  forget  The  Reg- 
ister subscription. 


THANKS 

"I  read  everything  in  The 
Register  from  the  front  cover 
on  through  the  entire  mag- 
azine," writes  an  alumnus  in  a 
far-away  state.  "And  I  thor- 
oughly enjoy  every  number.  It 
seems  that  each  issue  is  better 
than  the  preceding  one." 

The  Editor. 


SOME  PICTURES  RECALLING  CAMPUS  SCENES  OF  FORMER  YEARS 


r-^^-N 


r*    o 


JBLS 


Top  Le/t  to  iJiVftt — Brooks  Literary  Society    (1924).  Stringed    Quintet    (1924):   Frank  'Warner,    D.    S.    Johnson.    Harry   Sheetz, 

Alva  Spann,  Robert  James.  Columbia  Literary  Society  (1923-24).  Hesperia  Literary   Society   (1923-24).         Tombs    (1924): 

Front  Row,  Fisher,  Turner,  Bradshaw,  Hardaway,  Craven,  Kale,  Lagerstedt,  Bullock.  Second  Row,  Smith,  Allen,  Dempster,  Knox,  Lan- 
der, Stamey,  Pinnix,  Midgett.  Johnson.  Last  Row,  Downev,  Smith,  Spencer,  Spikes,  Barnes,  Parriss,  Huekabee,  Secrest,  Hipps.  Base- 
ball Team  (1923):  front  Row,  Aaron  (Pee  Wee)  Turner,  Charlie  (Candy  Ball)  Smith,  Hugh  (Red)  Ormond.  Tom  Neal,  Everett  Spikes. 
Back  Row,  Steiner  (Coach),  Franklin  Fairey,  Earl  McDaris,  Harvey  Johnson,    J.   D.    Johnson,    Everett   English,    Manager    Carroll    Summers. 
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Editorial  Comment 


A  DAY  IN  APRIL 

Lowell  hadn't  seen  our  campuses  in  April 
when  he  wrote  that  immortal  line  of  his  about  a 
day  in  June.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  hasn't  been 
here  in  the  last  few  months  to  visualize  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  West  Campus,  especially ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  here  for  years.  With  the 
final  removal  of  all  construction  aids  from  in 
front  of  the  chapel  the  entire  quadrangle  is 
cleared,  grass  is  growing  beautifully  in  all  the 
plots,  except  just  in  front  of  the  chapel,  and  it's 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  until  the  blanket  of 
green  will  be  completed  even  there. 

This  day  in  April  but  envisions  a  day  in  June 
when  commencement  time  gives  rise  to  the  urge 
to  revisit  the  campus.  Most  of  the  classes  hold- 
ing reunions  this  year,  as  in  the  immediately 
previous  years,  will  hardly  feel  they  are  "revis- 
iting." It  will  be  to  some  much  as  if  they  were 
visiting  an  entirely  unfamiliar  place,  but  there 
will  be  more  to  remind  one  of  the  old  than  might 
be  imagined.  There  will  be  familiar  faces  and 
voices  of  the  faculty ;  pieces  of  statuary  here  and 
there ;  pictures  of  those  known  in  days  past ;  and 
friends  of  those  other  years,  themselves  revisit- 
ing. 

Finest  of  all,  we  feel  those  who  come  back  to 
the  campus  this  commencement  will  find  the  old 
spirit  of  Trinity  living  anew  in  the  setting  that 
is  Duke :  the  friendliness ;  the  chords  of  human 
sympathy;  the  notes  of  kindred  interests;  the 
same  hopes  and  ideals  living  on.  Every  grad- 
uate should  see  and  know  the  institution  now 
as  it  begins  to  realize  some  of  its  dreams. 


HONOR  STUDENTS  AFTER  COLLEGE 

What  happens  to  honor  students  after  they 
leave  college?  Do  they  continue  their  studies, 
become  teachers  and  research  students,  begin 
early  to  publish  the  findings  of  their  studies,  or 
find  themselves  out  of  tune  with  the  working- 
world  of  affairs,  maladjusted,  and  misfits  gen- 
erally? 


Not  many  months  ago  the  registrar  of  Mount 
Holyoke  made  such  a  survey,  and  revealed  that 
out  of  222  who  were  undergraduate  honor  stu- 
dents within  the  last  eight  years,  only  two  are 
without  positions,  that  practically  all  of  them 
have  clone  additional  study,  and  have  begun  to 
contribute  to  journals  in  their  fields. 

For  a  while  there  was  a  proverbial  disdain 
for  the  honor  student.  The  old  wags  would  say 
that  after  college  he  wouldn't  do  anything.  In 
many  cases  they  were  right,  Ave  believe,  because 
the  student  did  not  make  himself  a  part  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  as  a  student.  This 
defect  modern  education  has  avoided  to  a  large 
degree  and  the  possibility  of  success  is  exceed- 
ingly high. 


CARILLON  RECITAL  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

It  would  be  worth  a  drive  of  several  hundred 
miles  to  hear  the  recital  on  the  Duke  50-bell 
carillon  during  Commencement  Week.  An- 
nouncement has  just  been  made  that  Anton 
Brees,  regarded  as  the  outstanding  carillon- 
neur  of  the  world,  will  come  to  Durham,  and 
play  the  bells  at  that  time. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  5,  he  will  give  a 
recital  on  the  bells  as  one  of  the  prominent  mu- 
sical features  of  the  season.  Bellmaster  of  the 
famous  Bok  singing  tower  in  Florida,  and 
acknowledged  master  of  the  art,  he  has  played 
many  of  the  leading  carillons  of  the  world. 
Exact  information  as  to  the  hours,  and  other 
data,  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  those  who 
would  like  to  hear  the  carillon  during  Com- 
mencement Week  as  soon  as  the  exact  schedule 
is  available. 


OUR  FIELD  FORCE 

Within  the  next  six  weeks  thousands  of  high 
school  students  will  have  completed  their  work, 
and  will  begin  to  look  definitely  toward  college 
training.  You,  Alumni,  are  our  field  force  to 
present  Duke  University  to  them. 
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One  of  the  gravest  problems  in  the  building 
of  a  student  body,  which  means  of  course  build- 
ing the  university  itself,  is  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents. If  our  field  force  will  with  constant  in- 
terest aid  the  university  in  getting  in  touch  with 
those  students  who  promise  mos.t  in  their  col- 
lege training  the  calibre  of  the  student  body  will 
reflect  their  wisdom. 

Canvass  your  list  of  high  school  acquaint- 
ances and  exercise  your  interest  in  Alma  Mater 
to  the  extent  of  saying  something  to  these  about 
Duke,  and  then  let  the  Alumni  Office  know  their 
names  and  addresses.  While  Duke  is  constantly 
receiving  hundreds  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion, the  institution  is  always  glad  to  hear  of 
students  who  will  develop  along  the  lines  of  the 
university's  ideals  in  scholarship  and  citizen- 
ship.   

YOUTH'S  NEW  REVOLT 

Popular  critics  have  exhausted  much  time 
and  energy  writing  during  the  past  few  years 
about  the  so-called  "revolt  of  youth."  Some 
significant  tilings  are  happening,  on  our  cam- 
pus, and  on  many  campuses  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Thinking  men  and  women  are  coming  to 
realize  that  this  revolt  is  of  a  new  sort. 

A  prominent  newspaperremarked  editorially 
a  few  days  ago,  that  "college  cynicism  is  on  the 
decline.  Cocktails  are  beginning  to  lose  what 
little  lure  they  had.  Social  vagaries  of  various 
kinds  have  become  less  fashionable.  Reports 
from  many  sources  indicate  a  rising  interest  in 
religion  .  .  .  ;  a  new  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility; an  impatience  with  yesterday's  smart- 
aleck  excesses ;  a  desire  to  restore  and  live  by 
those  fundamental  ideals  which  certain  of  our 
ultra-moderns  have  branded  as  old-fashioned. ' ' 

This  is  no  pipe-dream  of  a  fanciful  idealist. 
There  will  be  some  who  may  want  to  reply  that 
we  are  too  optimistic.  Living  with  the  students 
themselves  affords  the  best  answer.  Here  one 
has  a  constant  access  to  laboratory  material. 
Students  are  more  serious  and  anxious  than 
ever  before  to  refute  the  opinions  that  char- 
acterized student  life  a  decade  ago.  Altogether 
the  revolt  of  youth  today  is  a  new  one,  but  one 
that  has  in  it  many  hopeful  indications  of  whole- 
some advance.  To  this  alumni  may  give  their 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  render  any  aid 
that  opportunities  may  present. 


DUKE  AND  GENERAL  CULTURE 

There  are  more  who  will  agree  with  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  than  take  issue  with  him  in  a 
recent  declaration  of  his  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
a  broad  general  culture.  The  burden  of  his 
thought  is  couched  in  a  summarizing  sentence  in 
which  he  says,  "Specialization  is  bound  to  lead 
to  narrowness.  What  we  need  today  is  not  nar- 
row men  but  broad  men  sharpened  to  a  point. 
In  other  words,  education  should  begin  with 
breadth  and  let  its  applications  deal  with  nar- 
rowness, if  need  be." 

Officials  of  Duke  University  have  been  working 
for  some  months  now  on  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum with  just  this  very  objective  in  view, 
The  new  catalogue  indicates  some  very  inter- 
esting things  concerning  the  revisions.  Stating 
it  in  the  figure  of  Dr.  Butler,  we  would  say  that 
the  University  is  planning  to  use  its  graduate 
school  as  sharpeners,  "to  a  point,"  of  the 
broad  cultural  background  afforded  by  the  un- 
dergraduate schools.  We  feel  sure  alumni  gen- 
erally will  be  pleased  with  such  an  effort,  and 
will  be  able  to  see  in  this  trend  a  wholesome  in- 
dication of  its  service  to  the  present  and  future 
generations. 

"RADIO  EDUCATION" 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  nowadays  on  the 
subject  of  "education  by  radio." 

Someone  has  referred  to  the  radio's  educa- 
tional program  as  the  "modern  one-teacher 
school." 

While  the  radio  can  only  be  at  best  an  auxil- 
iary agency  in  the  processes  of  education,  cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  have  possibilities  in  such  a 
field,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  adult  educa- 
tion.   

More  and  more  adults,  including  college 
graduates,  are  realizing  that  education  does  not 
stop  with  the  completion  of  the  college  course. 

That,  in  many  cases,  is  really  the  beginning 
of  a  complete  education. 

With  the  radio,  added  to  special  courses  of 
instruction,  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  the  agencies  that  are  promoting  the  in- 
struction of  adults,  there  is  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  college  alumni  as  well  as  those  who 
have  never  attended  college  at  all  to  continue 
their  learning  in  an  effective  way. 
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Record -Breaking   Attendance   of  Duke 
Alumni  Expected  June  7 

This  Will  Be  Observed  as  "Alumni  Dav"  of  the  Eightieth  Commencement — Reunion 

Classes  this  Year  '72,  '77,  '82,  '87,  '92/97  '02,  '07,  '12,  '17,  '22,  '27,  '29,  '31— Annual 

Alumni- Alumnae  Luncheon  and  Class  Reunions  Are  to  Be  Among  the 

Outstanding  Features  of  the  Day 


rT,HB  Eightieth  Commencement  of  Duke  University, 
-*-  from  June  5  to  8  inclusive,  promises  to  be  the  most 
largely  attended  in  the  entire  history  of  such  occa- 
sions. Not  only  is  it  expected  that  more  people  will 
participate  in  the  occasion  than  ever  before,  but  the 
number  of  features  of  special  interest  is  expected  to 
be  unusually  large.  Several  new  and  decidedly  inter- 
esting events  are  to  appear  on  the  Commencement 
program  for  the  first  time. 

Commencement  ' '  Firsts  ' ' 
The  coming  Commencement  will  be  distinguished  by 
a  number  of  "firsts."  It  will  be  the  first  Commence- 
ment since  the  completion  of  the  original  building 
program  of  Duke  University ;  it  will  be  the  first  time 
the   magnificent   new 


reach  a  climax  for  alumni  on  "Alumni  Day,"  Tues- 
day, June  7,  with  its  annual  Alumni- Alumnae  Lunch- 
eon, its  class  reunions,  class  dinners,  and  other  sim- 
ilar events. 

Reunion  Classes 
The  Eeunion  classes  this  year  are  72,  77,  '82.  '87, 
'92,  '97,  '02,  '07,  '12,  '17,  '22,  '27,  '29,  '31.  Many 
members  of  these  various  classes  are  expected  to  at- 
tend, letters  already  received  pointing  to  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  Reunion  class  members. 

Record  Participation  Expected 
But  the  attendance  of  alumni  will  not  be  confined 
to   Reunion   elasses.     Members   of  practically  every 
other  class  are  expected  to  be  here.     Last  year  over 

forty  different  classes 


Chapel  will  be  used; 
the  recitals  on  Sun- 
day and  Tuesday  of 
Commencement  will 
be  the  first  on  the 
new  carillon  given  by 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Allen 
and  W.  R.  Perkins  of 
New  York;  the  won- 
derful new  organ  will 
be  heard  for  the  first 
time;  it  will  be  the 
first  time  that  a  class 
has  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Med- 
icine, to  say  nothing 
of  other  distinctive 
"firsts." 

"Alumni  Day" 

Beginning  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  June 
5,  with  a  Carillon  and 
Organ  Recital,  the 
Commencement     will 


'In  the  Good  Old  Times" 


Kodak  picture  of  Main  Entrance  to  Trinity  College  (East  Campus),  May  1, 
1900,  with  five  freshmen  "sitting  on  top  of  the  world."  The  five,  all  members  of 
the  Class  of  1903,  from  left  to  right,  and  beginning  at  the  top,  are:  Robert  R. 
Taylor,  prominent  insurance  General  Agent  of  Elizabeth  City,  who  has  a  son  at 
Duke  in  present  freshman  class;  Bruce  Craven,  lawyer  of  Trinity,  listed  in  Who's 
Who,  and  whose  son  Braxton  spent  his  freshman  year  at  Duke  and  is  now  a  law- 
yer in  Jacksonville,  Florida;  E.  W.  Cranford,  well  known  school  principal  in  his 
native  county  of  Montgomery;  Editor  Charles  K.  Robinson  of  the  Asheville  Times; 
and  Lawyer' Charles  Scarlett  of  Durham.  Colonel  John  D.  Langston  of  Goldsboro, 
distinguished  lawyer,  and  who  is  another  Who's  Whoer,  and  has  a  daughter  in 
present  senior  class,  belonged  in  this  gang  and  was  with  them,  but  was  drafted 
into  the  duty  of  being  the  photographer  who  snapped  the  picture. 


were  represented  and 
the  attendance  at  the 
A  lu  m  n  i  -  Alumnae 
luncheon  was  720. 
These  figures  are  ex- 
pected to  be  exceeded 
this  year. 

Commencement 
Program 

The  Commence- 
ment speakers  and 
other  features  of  the 
program  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Regis- 
ter. In  the  mean- 
time, alumni  gener- 
ally, whether  mem- 
bers of  Reunion 
classes  or  not,  are 
urged  to  so  arrange 
their  engagements 
that  they  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Noted  Carillonneur  Will  Give  Two 
Commencement  Recitals 


Anton  Brees,  Recognized  As  World  Leader  in  His  Art,  Will  Be  Heard  on  the  New  Duke 

Carillon  on  Sunday,  June  5,  and  Tuesday,  June  7 — Recitals  Are  To  Be  Among  the 

Outstanding  Features  of  Eightieth  Commencement 


ANTON  Brees,  acknowledged  as 
the  master  carillonneur  of  the 
world,  will  give  two  recitals  at  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Chapel  Carillon  during  the 
forthcoming  Commencement  season. 
The  recitals  will  be  presented  on  the 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Sun- 
day, June  5,  and  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  June  7. 

The  carillon  of  fifty  bells  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  James  B.  Duke  by 
Mr.  George  G.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  both 
for  many  years  associates  and  friends 
of  the  University  founder.  The  in- 
stallation was  completed  several 
months  ago  and  is  pronounced  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  coming 
of  such  an  outstanding  bellmaster  as 
Mr.  Brees  to  Duke  for  the  dedication  recitals  lends 
unusual  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Anton  Brees,  Flemish-American  bellmaster,  was 
born  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  receiving  his  education  as 
bellmaster  under  his  father,  Gustaaf  Brees,  city  car- 
illonneur of  Antwerp  and  organist  emeritus  of  the 
Antwerp  Cathedral.  He  becomes  an  American  citizen 
on  May  9,  1932,  in  Tampa,  Florida.  He  is  the  pioneer 
carillonneur  of  America,  all  of  whose  important  caril- 
lons he  has  opened  since  1924.  In  1925  he  opened  the 
Capetown  Carillon  in  South  Africa,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  same  year  he  opened  the 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Carillon  of  the  Park  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City.  Among  those  opened 
in  this  country  are  the  following :  the  Mercersburg 
Academy  Singing  Tower,  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  St.  Chrysostom's  Church  Memorial  Carillon,  Chi- 
cago ;  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Carillon, 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania ;  the  Princeton  University 
Carillon,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  the  First  Presby- 
terian  Church  Carillon,  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  the 


Anton  Brees 


Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts ;  the 
Mountain  Lake  (Edward  W.  Bok) 
Singing  Tower,  Lake  Wales,  Flor- 
ida; the  Scottish  Rite  Singing 
Tower,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  the 
Cranbrook  Carillon  at  the  Church 
of  Christ,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  the 
First  Plymouth  Congregational 
Singing  Tower,  Lincoln,  Nebraska ; 
and  others.  He  was  for  some  time 
carillonneur  of  the  Mercersburg 
Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
present  occupies  that  position  at  the 
famous  Mountain  Lake  Singing 
Tower,  at  Lake  Wales,  Florida, 
which  was  erected  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward W.  Bok. 

Mr.  Brees  has  been  called  the  Pad- 
erewski  of  the  belfry.  He  taught  the 
technique  of  his  art  to  Frederick 
Rocke,  organist  and  carillonneur  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  since  become  a  recognized  artist. 
Mr.  Rocke  says  of  his  master :  ' '  The  technique  of  An- 
ton Brees  on  the  carillon  clavier  is  the  technique  of  a 
Courboin  on  the  organ  or  a  Cortot  on  the  pianaforte, 
and  the  technique  is  used  to  the  same  end :  the  perfect 
musical  delineation  of  the  particular  composition  in 
hand. ' '  Mr.  Brees  first  became  known  to  the  musical 
world  outside  of  his  native  country  in  1923  when  he 
was  invited  to  Loughborough,  England,  to  give  re- 
citals on  the  great  War  Memorial  Carillon  there.  His 
masterful  playing  so  charmed  all  hearers  that  he  was 
engaged  by  the  city  to  give  recitals  throughout  the 
entire  summer  of  1924.  In  April,  1926,  he  played 
again  at  Loughborough,  where  all  the  best  carillon- 
neurs  of  the  world  have  given  recitals,  and  the  leading 
musical  critic  wrote:  "Those  who  did  not  know  that 
Anton  Brees  was  playing,  could  scarcely  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  distinctive  touch  which  is  peculiarly  his  own 
and  which  puts  him  in  the  front  of  the  front  rank  of 
the  younger  carillonneurs  of  today.    He  has  cut  away 
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from  the  older  school  of  bell  players,  in  which  the 
Chevalier  Jef  Denyn  is  still  the  acknowledged  master, 
and  has  developed  a  masterly  style  and  technique 
which  has  no  equal." 

Perhaps  the  highest  public  distinction  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  an  artist  in  this  country  came  in 
1929  when  he  opened  the  famous  Mountain  Lake  Sing- 
ing Tower  in  Florida.  This  occasion  was  attended  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bok,  the  donor,  by  President  Coolidge, 
who  made  the  address,  by  Mrs.  Coolidge,  by  a  large 
number  of  dignitaries,  and  by  thousands  of  people. 

The  Duke  University  Carillon  is  the  work  of  the 
Taylor  Bellfoundry,  Loughborough,  England  (John 
Taylor  &  Company),  one  of  the  two  bell-foundries  in 
the  world. that  have  fully  discovered  the  lost  art  of 
harmonies  for  bells.  Carillon  music  came  into  being 
four  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Low  Countries,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  reaching  its  golden  age  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  when  Franz  and  Peter  Hemony  and 
the  Van  den  Gheyns  tuned  their  bells  harmonically. 
The  tuning  art  was  lost  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
until  restored  and  further  perfected  about  1895  by 
the  Taylor  Bellfoundry.  This  company  in  the  last 
fourteen  years  has  installed  over  twenty-five  great 
carillons,  including  seven  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
has  restored  imperfect  bells  in  some  of  the  older 
carillons  in  that  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
leading  installations  in  this  country  were  made  by  the 
Taylor  foundry. 

There  are  in  the  world  approximately  200  carillons, 
over  thirty  of  which  are  in  the  United  States  and  five 
of  which  are  in  Canada.  The  most  famous  in  the  world 
is  that  of  Saint  Rombold's  Cathedral  at  Malines.  Bel- 
gium, with  forty-seven  bells,  the  cathedral  presided 
over  by  the  late  Cardinal  Mercier.  The  belfries  at 
Bruges  and  Antwerp  have  forty-seven'  bells,  at  Mons 
there  are  forty-four  while  at  Ghent  the  fifty-two  bells 
still  rina:  which  wTere  used  to  announce  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814.  American 
friends  of  Belgium  have  placed  a  carillon  of  forty- 
eight  bells  upon  the  Louvain  Library.  In  Holland  the 
best  known  carillons  are  at  Amsterdam,  Middleburg, 
Delft.  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Groningen,  and  Arnhem. 
England  also  has  many  famous  carillons  and  chimes, 
such  as  those  at  St.  Paul's.  London:  Exeter,  York, 
Lincoln,  Worcester,  Salisbury,  Southwell.  Lough- 
borough, and  others.  In  Canada  the  best  known  in- 
stallations are  Simcoe,  twenty-three  bells:  Guelph, 
twenty-three  ;  Toronto  University,  twenty-three  ;  To- 
ronto Metropolitan  Church,  twenty-three ;  and  the 
Parliament  House,  Ottowa,  fifty-three.  The  largest 
carillon  in  the  world  is  the  Rockefeller  Memorial,  New 
York,  with  fifty-seven  bells,  its  rank  being  in  weight 
rather  than  in  the  number  of  bells. 


The  following  list  of  carillons  in  the  United  States 
will  be  of  interest  to  Duke  alumni  and  friends : 

Number 
Date  Name  of  Bells 

1870  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— St,  Joseph's  Cathedral 

(Roman   Catholic)    43 

1882  Notre  Dame,  Ind. — Notre  Dame  University  Chapel 

(Roman   Catholic)    32 

1883  Philadelphia— Holy  Trinity  Church   (Episcopal)    25 

1899  Ames,  Iowa— Iowa  State  College  36 

(This  carillon  was  originally  a  chime  of  ten  bells 
but  was  increased  to  thirty-six  in  1929.) 

1922  Gloucester,  Mass. — Portuguese  Church   of  Our  Lady 

of  Good  Voyage   (Roman  Catholic)    31 

1923  St.  Paul,  Minn. — House  of  Hope   (Presbyterian)    28 

1923  Morristown,  N.  J.— St.  Peter  's  Church  (Episcopal)  .  .  35 
1923  Andover,  Mass. — Phillips  Academy  Memorial  Tower  37 
1923   Birmingham,  Ala. — Eirst  Presbyterian  Church    25 

1923  Plainficld,    N.   J.— Grace    Church    23 

1924  Cohasset,  Mass.— St.  Stephen's  Church  (Episcopal)    ..   43 

1925  Princeton,  N.  J. — Cleveland  Tower,  Princeton 

University     30 

1925  New  Tori:  City — Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church   57 

(This  carillon  was  transferred  into  the  new  Laura 
Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Tower,  which  has 
space  for  seventy  bells.) 

1925  Detroit,  Mich. — Jefferson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church   28 

1926  Mercersburg,  Pa. — Mercersburg  Academy    43 

1927  Philadelphia — First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Germantown  48 

1927  Albany,  N.  ¥.— City  Hall,  Albany  Singing  Tower  ...   47 

1927  Cramebrooh,  Mich. — Christ  Church   49 

1927  Swampscott,  Mass. — First  Congregational  Church   ...   37 

1927  Chicago — St.  Chrysostom  's  Church    (Episcopal)    43 

1928  Rochester,  Minn. — Mayo  Clinic   23 

1928  Springfield,  Mass. — Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church     , 61 

1928  Norwood,  Mass.— City  Hall   50 

1928  Mountain  Lake,  Fla. — Mountain  Lake  Singing  Tower  61 

1929  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 62 

1932  Durham,  N.  C. — Duke  University    50 

There  are  still  other  carillons  in  the  United  States 
but  information  concerning  them  is  lacking.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  list  above,  most  of  the  installations 
have  been  built  in  the  last  few  years,  evidence  that 
this  type  of  music  is  growing  in  favor. 


Duke  Has  Part  In  Program 

Duke  University  had  a  large  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  several  hundred  delegates  to  the  twentieth 
annual  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  on  April  24-26  when  the  program 
of  that  organization  was  carried  out  in  Durham.  The 
general  session  of  Monday,  April  25,  was  held  at  Page 
Auditorium  following  a  dinner  held  at  the  Union.  A 
number  of  Duke  faculty  members  participated  in  the 
program,  including  Dean  Elbert  Russell,  Dean  Justin 
Miller,  and  Dr.  Howard  E.  Jensen.  While  on  the 
campus  the  welfare  leaders  were  entertained  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  the  Duke  Legal  Aid  Clinic,  follow- 
ing which  the  clinic  quarters  and  work  were  inspected. 
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May  Day  and  Alumnae   Home-Coming 

to  be  Observed  May  7 

This  Outstanding  Annual  Event  Promises  to  Be  Exceptionally  Interesting  this  Year — 

Miss  Gay  Johnson  will  Head  the  Court  as  Queen  of  May  with  Miss  Mary  Lang- 

ston  as  Maid  of  Honor — Program  as  Arranged  for  the  Day's  Events 


MAY  DAY  at.  Duke  University  will  be  celebrated 
this   year   with   an   unusual   and   attractive   pro- 
gram, featured  by  a  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Exec- 
utive Committee,  the  May  Day  Pageant,  and  a  three- 
act  drama  presented  by  the  Duke  Players.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Committee,  many 
alumnae  are  expected  to  be  present.     The  following 
program  has  been  announced  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ald- 
ridge,  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Council : 
10:30    A.M.— Meeting   of 
fiie  Executive  Commit- 
tee    of     the     Alumnae 
Council  at  which  plans 
for  Commencement  and 
for    the    coming    year 
will  be  made. 
■3:30    P.M.— Tea    in    the 
Alumnae  Room  for  vis- 
iting alumnae. 
5 :00    P.M.— M  ay    Day 
Pageant,   presented   by 
<j   cast  from  the  Wom- 
an's   College,    directed 
by   Mrs.   Vivian   Moize 
Chatneuff     and      Miss 
Kathryn    Jacobs,    East 
Campus. 
6:00    P.M.— T  h  e    Tea 
Gardens,  East  Campus. 
8  :00  P.M.— T  he  Duke 
Player  s,     presenting 
George    Kelly 's    three- 
act       drama,       Craig's 
Wife. 

Miss  Gay  Johnson,  of 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  Queen 
of  May,  will  head  the 
Court,  with  Miss  Mary 
Langston,  of  Goldsboro, 
as  Maid  of  Honor.  At- 
tendants    in     the     Mav 


Miss  Gat  Johnson 


Queen's  Court  are:  Misses  Marguerite  Phipps, 
Independence,  Va. :  Martha  Pierce,  Weldon;  Eliza 
Cummings,  Abingdon,  Va. ;  Mary  Jane  Tate,  South 
Bend,  Indiana  ;  Lenore  Murphy,  Warren,  Pa. ;  Pauline 
Francis,  Bryson  City ;  Margaret  Harrell,  Asheville ; 
Edith  Leach,  Washington,  N.  C. ;  Norma  Louise  Craft, 
Wilmington ;  Evelyn  Rodgers,  Asheville ;  Carolyn 
Henry,  Asheville ;  Jean  Stewart,  Charlotte. 

The  pageant,   "Fountain  of  Youth,"  was  written 

by  Miss  Bernice  Rose,  of 
New  York  City,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  '34,  and  is 
different  from  anything 
ever  presented  on  the 
campus  before.  It  is  writ- 
ten entirely  in  verse  and 
was  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee from  a  large  num- 
ber of  original  pageants 
submitted  at  the  same 
time  by  other  students, 
all  of  which  were  in  verse. 
These  are  kept  on  file  by 
the  committee  for  possible 
future  use,  as  all  of  them 
possess  unusual  merit. 

The  program  opens 
with  the  presentation  of 
the  Queen  of  May  and  the 
Court.  After  the  corona- 
tion procession  the  Queen 
and  her  Court  will  retire 
to  a  vantage  position  re- 
served for  them  in  the 
Tea  Garden,  where  the 
pageant  is  to  be  staged, 
and  from  there  will  watch 
the  pageant  presented  in 
the  Queen's  honor.  Music 
for  the  coronation  proces- 
sion will  be  furnished 
(Cantirmed  on  page  1.04) 
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Great  New  Organ  Now  Being  Installed 

in  the  Chapel 

Will  Stand  As  a  Notable  Example  of  the  High  Standards  To  Which  the  Art  of  Organ 

Building  Has  Been  Advanced — Six  Units  Are  Included  in  the  Complete  Instrument 

— Recital  on  New  Organ  To  Be  One  of  Commencement  Features 


COMMENCEMENT  plans  for  the  approaching-  sea- 
son are  given  additional  interest  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  recital  to  be  given  on  the  great  organ  of  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel.  The  recital  will  be  given  on  Com- 
mencement Sunday,  June  5,  by  an  artist  whose  name 
will  be  announced  when  the  program  is  issued.  In- 
stallation of  the  organ  has  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  two  months  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Widespread  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
Chapel  organ  since  the  announcement  was  made  over 
a  year  ago  that  the  contract  had  been  let  for  its  con- 
struction, and  authorities  on  the  subject  have  stated 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  America.  The  or- 
gan was  made  by  the  Aeolian-Skinner  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  design  followed  was  that  of  the  Prince- 
ton University  Chapel  organ,  an  instrument  which  for 
many  years  has  been  noted  for  its  tonal  quality  and 
the  impressive  size 
and  beauty  of  the 
organ  itself.  The 
Duke  instrument  is 
considered  its  equal 
in  every  respect. 

The  organ  of  a 
great  cathedral  is  as 
much  an  integral 
part  of  the  building 
as  are  its  walls,  col- 
umns, and  vaulted 
arches,  a  consider- 
ation which  requires 
that  the  building 
architect  and  the 
organ  designers 
work  in  closest  co- 
ordination. It  is  the 
verdict  of  those  who 
have  inspected  itthat 
the  builders  of  the 
magnificent  Chapel 
organ  here  have  cre- 


CONSOL.E  of  Organ 


ated  an  instrument  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  in- 
spiring architectural  achievement  of  the  Chapel  itself. 
Screened  by  dignified  cases  containing  finely  pro- 
portioned pipes,  the  different  divisions  of  the  organ 
are  located  in  chambers  on  either  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  an  antiphonal-echo  organ  above  the  northex  en- 
trance at  the  rear  of  the  nave.  In  addition  to  the 
screens  in  the  chancel,  there  is  also  a  screen  for  the 
division  introduced  in  the  northex,  thus  permitting  its 
tone  to  be  of  equal  effectiveness  throughout  the  various 
parts  of  the  Chapel. 

The  Chapel  organ  is  an  unusually  complete  four- 
manual  instrument,  from  both  tonal  and  mechanical 
aspects.  The  keyboard  console,  always  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features,  is  located  with  the  chancel 
choir-stalls,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  handsomely  carved 
case  of  oak  in  keeping  with  the  chancel  furnishings. 
The  console  presents  much  that  will  be  attractive  be- 
cause of  the  fineness 
of  its  finish,  the  com- 
plete nature  of  its 
appointments,  and 
the  convenience  of 
its  arrangements. 
Due  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  organ, 
the  keyboard  is  a 
complicated  array  of 
stops,  keys,  and 
controls  of  various 
kinds,  a  mystery  to 
the  uninitiated  but 
a  throne  for  the  art- 
ist who  presides 
there. 

As  to  width  of 
tonal  range,  the  or- 
gan is  based  on  a 
true  ecclesiastical 
foundation.  It  in- 
cludes 7,791  pipes, 
likewise  an  Aeolian 
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harp  of  sixty-one  tones,  and  chimes  of  twenty-five 
tones.  There  are  116  sounding  stops  and  109  mechan- 
icals, including  couplers,  combinations,  and  accessories. 
The  immense  weight  of  the  organ  is  in  itself  impres- 
sive, amounting  to  approximately  fifty-eight  tons  and 
requiring  five  freight  cars  for  its  shipment  to  Durham. 
The  shipment  cases  containing  the  various  parts  re- 
quired a  large  force  of  workmen  for  their  removal  to 
the  Chapel  and  when  assembled  there  reach  from  the 
northex  entrance  to  the  chancel.  A  further  idea  of  the 
organ's  size  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  wind 
for  the  pipes  is  supplied  by  blowers  of  thirty  horse- 
power, these  being  located  in  the  basement. 

In  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  Chapel 
organ,  the  Aeolian  company,  already  with  a  long  rec- 
ord of  organ  achievements  to  its  credit,  has  had  an- 
other opportunity  to  create  an  instrument  that  stands 
as  a  notable  example  of  the  high  standards  to  which 
the  art  of  organ  building  has  been  advanced.  Since 
the  University  officials  awarded  the  contract  to  this 


company  over  a  year  ago  a  merger  has  been  effected 
with  the  Skinner  company  which  brings  together  two 
of  the  largest  organizations  of  their  kind  in  America. 

Six  units  are  included  in  the  complete  instrument, 
these  being  located,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building:  the  great  organ,  the 
swell  organ,  the  choir  organ,  the  solo  organ,  the  an- 
tiphonal-echo  organ,  and  the  pedal  organ.  These  in 
turn  include  the  great  number  of  pipes,  many  of 
which  are  concealed  and  some  of  which  are  displayed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Chapel  will  take  place  at  Commencement  this  year 
such  features  on  the  program  as  the  dedication  re- 
citals of  the  organ  and  the  carillon  are  expected  to 
draw  an  attendance  in  excess  of  all  previous  records. 
An  article  on  the  carillon  recital  will  be  found  in  this 
issue  of  The  Alumni  Kegistee,  while  the  further  de- 
tails of  the  organ  recital  will  be  announced  later  in 
these  columns  as  well  as  in  the  public  press. 


Final  Competition  Will  Be  Held  At  Duke 


TNTELLECTUAL  alertness  and  breadth  of  interest, 
-*-as  well  as  scholastic  ability,  were  tested  March  19 
in  the  preliminary  examinations  for  the  Culver  Mil- 
itary Academy  scholarship  in  which  133  North  Car- 
olina boys  competed,  it  became  known  when  instruc- 
tions were  forwarded  by  the  committee  on  award  to 
the  examination  supervisors. 

A  quiz  especially  devised  for  the  scholarship  com- 
petition by  Dr.  "William  A.  Brownell  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  used  for  this  purpose.  It  embraced  200 
questions  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of  current 
interest  in  the  United  States.  The  answers  to  the 
questions  are  expected  to  assist  the  committee  in 
measuring  the  all-around  capacity  of  the  candidates. 

The  winners  of  the  sectional  tests  will  meet  at  Duke 
University  on  May  7  for  final  examination,  and  the 
winner  then  will  be  awarded  a  $6,000  scholarship  cov- 
ering all  expenses  at  the  academy  at  Culver,  Ind.,  one 
of  the  best  known  preparatory  schools  in  the  country. 


The  Brownell  test  is  called  "a  test  of  general  in- 
formation." It  has  never  before  been  used  in  any 
examination  and  is  being  introduced  iu  the  scholar- 
ship tests  as  an  experiment. 

It  will  be  used  also  in  Culver  competitions  in  three 
other  states — Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  papers  in  all  these  tests  will  be  turned  over  to 
Dr.  Brownell  and  he  will  direct  a  corps  of  graduate 
students  who  will  score  the  test  papers  on  a  percentile 
scale.  After  a  study  of  the  papers  from  the  whole 
field  further  developments  in  the  test  may  be  under- 
taken. 

Dr.  Brownell  is  a  member  of  the  Culver  scholarship 
committee  for  North  Carolina.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  researches  in 
child  psychology,  particularly  in  arithmetical  reason- 
ing and  phases  of  elementary  education.  He  is  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology  at  Duke.  Previously 
he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University 
and  University  of  Michigan. 
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The  Modern  University  and  Some  of 

its  Functions 


Portion  of  Address  Delivered  by  Dean  W.  H.  Glasson,  of  the  Graduate  School,  at  Duke 

University  Day  Dinner  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Some  Time  Since — "Universities  Among 

Most  Lasting  of  Human  Institutions,"  Declares  Speaker 


TTNIVERSITIES  are  among  the  most  lasting  of  hu- 
*-'  man  institutions.  Though  many  of  them  are  very 
old  as  earthly  things  go,  they  are  ever  renewing  their 
vigor  and  youth.  In  the  long  run,  universities  have 
shown  remarkable  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  each 
succeeding  age.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  a  far  seeing  man — as  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  was — ■ 
planned  the  disposition  of  his  great  fortune  for  public 
purposes  he  decided  to  establish  as  his  major  benefac- 
tion a  strong  university  in  his  native  state.  On  De- 
cember 11,  1924,  he  signed  the  Indenture  of  Trust 
which  offered  to  build  the  new  university  with  old 
Trinity  College  as  the  nucleus.  On  December  29, 
1924,  the  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  voted  unan- 
imously to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Indenture  of  Trust, 
and  on  December  30  formalities  were  completed  which 
made  Trinity  College  legally  Duke  University. 

Nominally  and  legally  the  change  was  made  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Actually  our  educational  com- 
munity was  the  same  at  the  New  Year  of  1925  as  in 
the  closing  days  of  1924.  "We  had  the  same  buildings, 
the  same  equipment,  the  same  student  body,  the  same 
faculty,  the  same  educational  methods.  We  were 
merely  privileged  to  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  with  long  years  of  work  ahead  in  the  building  of 
a  true  university.  In  the  seven  years  that  have 
elapsed,  the  President,  the  Trustees  and  their  asso- 
ciates have  made  gratifying  progress  with  their  heavy 
task.  Its  magnitude  and  importance  are  doubtless 
more  and  more  appreciated.  That  members  of  our 
alumni  may  in  general  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  place  and  function  of  the  University  in  our  social 
organization  as  distinguished  from  the  place  and 
function  of  the  old  college,  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth 
while  to  discuss  briefly  at  this  time  the  organization 
and  functions  of  a  university. 

Beginnings  Obscure 

The  beginnings  of  the  earliest  universities  are  ob- 
scure. Perhaps  they  had  their  start  in  a  spontaueous 
gathering  of  disciples  from  far  and  near  to  listen  to 
the  lectures  of  some  great  teacher.    At  any  rate  we 


know  that  there  were  formed  in  many  cities  of  con- 
tinental Europe  in  the  middle  ages  communities  of 
teachers  or  of  scholars,  or  of  both  combined.  The 
Latin  word  universitas,  which  was  first  given  to  any 
group  of  individuals  when  considered  in  their  collec- 
tive or  corporate  capacity,  came  finally  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  these  educational  communities.  The 
early  universities  did  not  have  the  splendid  buildings, 
equipment,  and  endowment  of  their  modern  successors. 
All  they  possessed  was  great  teachers  and  eager  dis- 
ciples. Often  the  seekers  after  learning  gathered  in 
these  unruly  student  communities  found  themselves 
embroiled  with  the  masses  of  unsympathetic  town 
people.  The  result  was  at  times  fighting  between  town 
and  gown  and  broken  heads.  Teachers  often  found 
their  means  of  living  uncertain.  Thus  the  univer- 
sities soon  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  accept  the 
protection  and  support  of  pope,  or  prince,  or  king,  or 
emperor.  On  their  side  these  great  dignitaries  of 
church  and  state  saw  manifest  benefit  and  prestige  in 
a  connection  with  these  centers  of  thought  and  lead- 
ership. The  universities  consequently  received  cor- 
porate charters  and  material  support  from  powerful 
patrons,  and  were  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  which 
in  the  beginning  were  really  licenses  to  teach.  Suc- 
cessful disciples  of  the  university  teachers  achieved 
in  time  the  distinction  of  being  admitted  as  masters 
and  doctors  and  Were  authorized  to  gather  about  them 
their  own  groups  of  students.  Some  of  the  early  uni- 
versities had  a  faculty  in  one  branch  only,  as  law  or 
medicine;  others  brought  together  in  one  corporation 
faculties  in  philosophy,  theology,  law  and  other 
branches. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  ancient  universities  of 
England,  developed  their  own  peculiar  organization. 
There  the  university  grew  up  as  a  system  of  adjacent 
colleges,  each  with  its  own  residence  halls,  dining  hall, 
common  rooms,  library,  and  chapel.  Each  college  was 
separate  in  organization  and  discipline,  and,  within 
a  certain  range,  in  its  instruction.     But  all  the  col- 
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leges  were  united  in  the  common  life  and  proud  tradi- 
tions of  the  university.  From  all  the  colleges  came 
students  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  university  pro- 
fessors. The  university  held  the  public  examinations 
and  conferred  the  degrees. 

American  Universities 

In  America  universities  did  not  follow  the  model 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  fact,  within  the  far- 
reaching  boundaries  of  our  forty-eight  states  the  name 
"university"  has  been  taken  by  all  sorts  of  institu- 
tions. About  the  only  characteristic  common  to  all  of 
them  is  that  of  being  communities  of  teachers  and 
students  chartered  for  educational  purposes.  Even 
that  description  does  not  exactly  include  an  examin- 
ing and  supervising  institution  like  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Too  often  in  America  the 
title  "university"  has  been  pretentiously  assumed  by 
pseudo-universities  inferior  in  faculty  and  equipment 
to  first  rate  high  schools.  Other  institutions  bearing 
this  proud  name  are  exclusively  occupied  in  training 
undergraduates  in  the  curriculum  of  accepted  knowl- 
edge commonly  offered  by  the  liberal  arts  college.  As 
yet  a  small  minority  of  our  American  universities 
have  won  the  distinction  of  unquestioned  places  among 
the  world's  great  centers  of  learning. 

Definition  of  University 

How  is  the  true  university  to  be  defined  and  recog- 
nized? Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, said:  "I  would  found  an  institution  where  any 
person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  That 
places  the  emphasis  upon  the  wide  open  doors  of  the 
University  and  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
instruction  offered.  Though  Cornell  is  among  the 
leading  universities  of  America,  it  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  realize  fully  the  ambitious  dream  of  its 
founder. 

To  other  minds  the  most  essential  characteristic  of 
a  true  university  has  been  the  presence  of  a  group  of 
eminent  investigators  and  scholars  engaged  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth  and  in  disseminating  it  through 
teaching  and  publication.  This  is  the  peculiar  field 
of  what  we  call  the  Graduate  School,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  standing  alone,  a  Graduate  School  the  members 
of  whose  faculty  are  recognized  leaders  and  explorers 
in  important  branches  of  knowledge  can  constitute  a 
university  of  the  highest  type. 

Requirements 

To  achieve  its  high  purposes  and  to  perform  its 
difficult  tasks,  the  modern  university  will  require 
commodious  buildings,  libraries  and  laboratories,  but, 
after  all,  the  great  university  depends  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  presence  of  first-rate  investigators 


and  teachers.  Ninety  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son said  eloquently  of  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities :  ' '  But  they  can  only  highly  serve  us  when  they 
aim  not  to  drill  but  to  create ;  when  they  gather  from 
far  every  ray  of  various  genius  to  their  hospitable 
halls,  and  by  the  concentrated  fires  set  the  hearts  of 
their  youth  on  flame. ' ' 

Though  an  indispensable  part  of  a  true  university 
is  a  strong  Graduate  School  whose  teachers  have  orig- 
inal and  creative  minds,  we  find  the  Graduate  School 
associated  in  most  American  universities  with  an 
undergraduate  college  of  liberal  arts  and  with  various 
professional  schools  of  high  rank  such  as  those  of  law, 
medicine,  engineering  and  others.  The  University 
thus  becomes  a  federation  of  allied  schools  and  col- 
leges, each  with  its  separate  faculty,  and  all  united 
under  the  authority  of  one  chartered  corporation 
which  confers  the  degrees. 

Functions  of  American  Universities 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  makes  it  clear  that  the 
university  has  experienced  many  changes  in  form  and 
organization  in  different  countries  and  ages.  But  its 
essential  nature  and  purposes  remain  the  same.  An 
excellent  statement  of  the  functions  of  an  American 
university  in  our  modern  social  organization  is  that 
of  the  lamented  President  Alderman  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  who  said  that  the  university  "is  an  insti- 
tution to  conserve  truth,  to  discover  truth,  and  to  dis- 
seminate truth  in  such  fashion  that  youth,  undergoing 
its  disciplines,  and  the  whole  social  fabric  strength- 
ened by  its  energy,  shall  acquire  standards  of  straight 
thinking,  good  taste,  clean  honor,  public  duty,  and 
fidelity  to  trust." 

Regarding  Duke 

Passing  from  universities  in  general  to  our  own 
institution,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned in  knowing  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  Duke  University.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  to  have  a  real  university  spring 
into  being  splendidly  equipped,  within  the  short 
period  of  seven  years,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  educational  history  of  the  coun- 
try. Shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  5,000  acres  of 
the  West  Campus  I  walked  with  Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers 
through  the  untouched  forest  where  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  University  now  stand.  At  the  time 
it  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  great  plans  for 
the  University  could  be  carried  through  soon  enough 
to  enable  me  to  spend  much  of  my  teaching  career  on 
the  new  campus.  But  the  youthful  university  has  in 
seven  years  grown  faster  and  more  vigorously  than 
any  child  I  ever  saw. 

After  erecting  eleven  beautiful  buildings  on  the 
old  campus,  the  University  has  established  there  its 
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College  for  Women.  More  than  six  hundred  under- 
graduate and  graduate  women  enjoy  its  well  planned 
facilities.  Trinity  College  with  its  nearly  1,500  men 
has  moved  to  its  new  home  amid  the  forests  of  the 
West  Campus  estate.  It  will  probably  long  remain 
the  largest  of  the  group  of  schools  which  compose  the 
University. 

Great  Library 

A  great  University  Library  has  been  erected  and  by 
liberal  expenditures  the  number  of  volumes  available 
to  students  has  been  increased  from  80,000  or  90,000 
in  1924  to  over  250,000  at  the  present  time.  Last  year 
over  $170,000  was  spent  in  adding  books,  periodical 
sets  and  manuscripts  to  the  Library.  For  work  in  the 
natural  sciences,  laboratory  buildings  thoroughly 
equipped  for  research  have  been  erected  in  chemistry, 
biology  and  physics.  The  Library  and  the  research 
laboratories  have  been  vital  elements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
whose  registration  will  probably  reach  250  in  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

Professional  Schools 

The  professional  schools  of  the  University  are  also 
making  gratifying  progress.  Particularly  impressive 
is  the  material  equipment  and  staff  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  the  north  end  of  the  West  Campus.  To 
the  Medical  School  and  hospital  is  now  being  added 
a  nurses '  home.  To  give  an  account  of  the  classrooms, 
clinics,  research  laboratories,  hospital  wards,  operat- 
ing rooms  and  other  facilities  of  the  Medical  School 
would  be  a  matter  of  much  time.  The  School  of  Re- 
ligion is  well  housed  with  its  own  special  chapel  and 
library  and  with  a  growing  student  body.  Each  sum- 
mer it  sends  out  many  of  its  students  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  rural  churches.  The  School  of  Law  has 
its  own  especially  planned  building  with  a  library, 
court  room,  rooms  for  clinics  and  consultations,  and 
offices.  Dean  Miller  has  secured  a  strong  faculty  and 
one  of  the  two  largest  law  libraries  in  the  South  has 
been  speedily  developed.  In  addition  to  the  teaching 
of  law  and  personal  research  by  the  professors,  the 
School  of  Law  has  established  for  public  service  a 
legal  aid  clinic  and  a  legislative  drafting  and  research 
bureau.  The  work  of  these  branches  of  the  Law 
School  began  this  fall. 

How  Par? 

How  far  are  these  various  colleges  and  schools  dis- 
charging the  proper  functions  of  a  university?  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  principal  function  of  Trinity 
College  and  of  the  Woman's  College  is  to  conserve 
accepted  knowledge  in  all  departments  and  to  impart 
it  to  their  students.  For  this  work  the  colleges  need 
teachers  who  are  well  grounded  in  their  subjects,  who 
are  capable  of  inspiring  interest  in  their  students, 


and  who  in  many  cases  are  interested  in  advancing 
the  bounds  of  knowledge  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Our  professional  schools  are  directly  interested  in 
training  men  and  women  in  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  meet  human  needs.  As  Mr.  Duke  directed, 
the  University  is  preparing  to  send  out  highly  trained 
lawyers,  physicians,  ministers  and  teachers  who  will 
serve  men  and  become  leaders  of  men.  Duke  profes- 
sional schools  will  not  be  merely  trade  schools.  To- 
gether with  their  task  of  conserving  existing  knowl- 
edge and  making  applications  of  knowledge  to  the 
existing  problems  of  mankind,  they  will  also  carry  on 
the  work  of  inquiry  and  research  with  faculties  ever 
alert  to  discover  new  truths  in  their  respective  fields. 

Function  of  Graduate  School 

It  seems  to  me  that  the -most  distinctive  function 
of  a  real  university  as  distinguished  from  a  college  of 
the  ordinary  type  is  the  advancement  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  many  directions  beyond  what  is  already 
known.  That  is  primarily  the  function  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Of  course,  a  Graduate  School  will  take 
part  in  the  conservation  and  imparting  of  existing 
knowledge.  But  its  great  distinction  and  glory  is 
found  in  the  inclusion  in  its  faculty  of  men  who  are 
leaders  and  discoverers  in  their  fields.  Such  men  are 
rare,  and  fortunate  is  the  Graduate  School  which  can 
find  such  men  and  enlist  and  hold  their  services.  The 
standing  of  a  university  in  the  world  of  learning  will 
depend  more  upon  the  number  of  such  scholars  in  its 
faculty  and  upon  their  achievements  than  upon  the 
extensiveness  or  beauty  of  its  material  equipment. 
Mr.  Duke  saw  this  fact  clearly  and  directed  his  trus- 
tees to  secure  men  of  marked  attainments  for  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  he  was  establishing.  In  the 
past  seven  years  President  Few  and  his  associates 
have  accomplished  much  in  meeting  this  essential  re- 
quirement. Along  this  line  lies  the  most  promising 
path  to  further  progress. 


Duke  Endowment  Yearbook 
Theme 

The  work  of  the  Duke  Endowment  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  1932  Chanticleer,  Duke  University  yearbook, 
according  to  Paul  Garner,  of  Winston-Salem,  editor, 
and  Martin  Green,  of  Raleigh,  manager. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  Duke  Endowment  will  be  fea- 
tured in  the  volume,  including  the  hospitals  of  the 
Carolinas,  country  churches,  superannuated  ministers, 
Davidson  College,  Furman  University,  and  others. 
Drawings  of  the  Duke  Endowment  trustees  will  ap- 
pear on  the  division  pages. 

According  to  Mr.  Garner,  the  book  will  contain  200 
more  pictures  than  last  year's  Chanticleer. 
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Letters  From  Duke  Alumni  in  Far- Away 

Countries 


Three  Received  from  Japan,  One  from  China  and  One  from  Germany — Interesting  Side- 
lights on  Some  of  the  Things  Happening  Overseas  as  Written  by  Former  Duke 

Universitv  Students 


"TkUKE  ALUMNI  are  now  located  in  29  countries 
*-'  outside  the  United  States.  Recently  some  interest- 
ing letters  have  been  received  from  some  of  them,  and 
alumni  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  extracts  therefrom. 
Some  of  the  letters  came  to  the  Alumni  Office  while 
two  are  addressed  to  Dean  W.  H.  Wannamaker : 

Two  From  Japan 

Hiroshima,  Japan 
January  27, 1932. 
Dear  Alumni  Secretary : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Japan  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Duke  University  held  in  Kobe,  January  2, 1932, 
twelve  members  were  present.  The  enclosed  fund  was 
raised,  and  five  dollars  more  pledged  by  Rev.  S.  A. 
Stewart,  to  be  sent  to  you  through  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  Nashville.  This  subscription  brings  the  fund 
up  to  twenty  dollars  ($20.00). 

At  the  meeting  new  officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
Rev.  T.  Kugimiya,  president;  Mary  D.  Finch,  secre- 
tary.   The  banquet,  held  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing, was  very  enjoyable  indeed. 
With  best  wishes  for  Alma  Mater, 

Mary  D.  Finch, 
School  of  Religion,  1931. 


Kwansei  Gakuin 
Nishinomiya,   Japan 
January  17,  1932. 
Dear  Dr.  Wannamaker : 

The  lure  of  Alma  Mater  is  too  strong  to  resist  and 
I  am  now  back  to  Kwansei  Sakum.  It  is  only  10 
months  since  I  moved  here,  but  I  am  already  quite  at 
home  among  my  former  teachers  and  old  friends  even 
as  a  truant  bird  might  feel  when  he  came  back  to  his 
parents'  nest  after  years  of  wanderings.  I  liked  teach- 
ing girls  in  Hiroshima ;  they  were  very  nice  and  stu- 
dious, but  I  like  teaching  boys  better  who  are  of  more 
responsive  nature.  Besides,  these  days  I  am  feeling 
that  a  man  is  after  all  a  man  and  a  woman  is  after  all 
a  woman.  This  is  true  even  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents.    I  often  found  to  my  confusion  that  there  is 


always  a  certain  frowning  boundary  line  across  which 
a  male  teacher  should  never  go  even  when  he  is  tr37ing 
to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  a  poor  student  whose 
only  fault  was  to  have  been  born  a  woman.  This 
makes  naturally  our  relationship  very  shallow  and 
insipid.  The  work  of  education  is  more  engaging  and 
appealing  to  me  when  it  is  of  boys.  The  boys  who  are 
lying  upon  the  lawn  on  the  campus  look  to  me  so  many 
pearls  even  though  some  of  them  happen  to  play 
saxophones  and  like  picture  shows  better  than  books. 
We  had  an  Alumni  meeting  of  Duke  University  at 
the  Kobe  Central  Methodist  Church  on  January  2. 
Twelve  people  met  and  we  had  a  very  happy  time. 
We  also  yelled  Rah  Rah  Rah  stuff  for  Duke.  Could 
you  hear  that?  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  send  one  of  the  professors  to  this  meeting  as  you 
send  one  to  each  gathering  of  the  same  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Dr.  Brown,  Dr. 
White,  Dr.  Holton  and  others. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kuni  Kodama. 

A  Letter  From  China 

The  president  of  Soochow  university  and  his  family 
have  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  following  threats  of 
students,  Miss  Helen  Clark,  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  who 
joined  the  Soochow  faculty  following  her  graduation 
from  Duke  University  School  of  Religion,  declares  in 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  Alumni  Office. 

Soochow  is  but  90  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  stu- 
dents there  are  aflame  with  patriotic  zeal,  declares  the 
former  North  Carolinian,  especially  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  recent  conflict. 

"Probably  the  papers  at  home  give  the  impression 
that  the  student  situation  in  China  is  one  of  pure 
anarchism,"  writes  Miss  Clark,  "and  I  must  admit 
that  it  is  literally  true  at  present  (January  14)  on 
our  campus.  The  president  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  outstanding  professors,  have  had  to  flee 
— virtually  for  their  lives,  and  today  they  are  threat- 
ening to  attack  Pastor  Kaung,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 
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"The  trouble  is  over  the  expulsion  of  the  strike 
leader  who  insulted  President  Yang  the  other  day 
because  he  refused  to  let  them  have  a  mass  meeting 
during  class  time." 

President  Yang  visited  Duke  University  several 
years  ago. 

"It  is  a  terrible  situation,"  continues  Miss  Clark, 
"and  a  tragic  one  and  yet  one  can  only  pity  them, 
because  many  of  the  students  are  genuinely  aflame 
with  patriotic  zeal  and  think  they  are  saving  their 
country  by  strikes  and  interminable  mass  meetings. 
They  are  lovable  students  with  all  their  follies,  and  I 
value  my  privilege  of  trying  to  lead  them  in  their 
thinking. 

' '  If  only  so  much  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  can  be 
purged  of  its  lawless  elements  and  turned  into  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive  channels,  then  the 
China  of  the  future  will  be  the  truly  great  nation  that 
she  ought  to  be.  But  there  is  a  long  road  to  travel, 
and  I  feel  it  is  a  very  grave  responsibility  to  teach 
history  and  political  science  to  Chinese  youths  who  are 
seeking  for  a  way  to  achieve  a  strong  nation. ' ' 

One  Prom  Germany 
Marburg,  Germany,  Dec.  6.  1931. 

Dear  Dr.  Wannamaker : 

I  want  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  diploma, 
the  Bible  and  your  friendly  note  which  I  received  at 
the  beginning  of  last  month.  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
my  diploma  and  it  arrived  just  at  the  right  time,  when 
I  needed  it  to  get  started  in  my  work  this  semester. 
You  ask  what  I  am  doing  now.  When  I  got  home  last 
year  I  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  be  studying 
on  in  the  subjects  I  like  most  to  the  end  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  highest  schools  (Oberlyzeum)  later  on.  I  have 
the  subjects,  Religion,  Music,  English.  Each  of  these 
requires  a  fundamental  training  and  a  lot  of  work.  I 
had  to  learn  Latin  and  take  an  exam  in  it  last  March 
and  since  then  I'm  studying  Greek  very  intensively 
in  order  to  take  the  exam  the  end  of  this  semester,  in 
February  or  March.  To  learn  a  language  like  this  in 
such  a  short  time  to  an  extent  that  you  have  a  rich 
vocabulary  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Syntax 
as  well  as  an  ability  to  read  almost  every  writer  flu- 
ently, is  a  hard  job  and  requires  a  lot  of  energy. 
These  are  the  languages  I  require  for  Religion  and  on 
these  fundamentals  all  religious  knowledge  in  the  lec- 
tures and  courses  Goisit  is  built  upon.  For  music  I 
need  a  three  hours  practice  every  day  in  singing,  play- 
ing piano  and  playing  flute  as  well  as  in  theory  of 
Music.  I  love  it  very  much,  but  nobody  who  has  not 
tried  it  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  an  art  like  this 
and  how  much  patience  one  must  have  not  to  despair. 
For  English  I  am  hearing  lectures  on  Shakespeare 
and  Syntax,  and  I  studied  Anglo-Saxon  last  winter. 
Some  later  term  I  shall  have  to  learn  Middle-English 


also;  thus,  my  time  is  very  much  filled  up,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  work  and  I  just  hope  that  I  will  suc- 
ceed sometime.  It  is  a  very  bad  time  just  now  in  Ger- 
many and  at  the  moment  no  young  teachers,  not  even 
the  best  and  ablest,  are  placed.  Yet,  I  hope  times  will 
be  better  when  I  shall  get  through  (it  will  take  a  long 
time  yet)  so  that  I  shall  get  a  position. 

Liesel  is  studying  Science,  but  she  wants  to  learn 
farming  and  study  this  systematically.  For  that  end 
she  must  work  two  years  on  a  big  farm  before  she  can 
enter  an  agricultural  university  where  she  will  get  the 
theoretical  training  after  having  the  practical  by  ex- 
perience. This  fall  she  helped  out  on  a  farm  near 
Marburg  for  six  weeks  and  she  was  very  pleased  with 
her  work  and  life  there,  and  she  seems  to  fit  in  the 
frame  of  the  country  beautifully.  She  does  not  exactly 
know  what  will  be  the  end  of  her  career,  but  it  is  time 
yet  to  decide.  We  both  would  love  to  come  across 
and  visit  Duke  again,  but  it  is  just  impossible  in  these 
times.  We  are  so  terribly  poor  here  in  Germany  that 
one  hardly  can  imagine  it.  If  times  don't  change  I 
don't  see  where  this  all  will  end. 

I  hope  I  have  not  bothered  you  with  this  long  letter, 
but  I  felt  that  you  are  interested  in  our  getting  on  and 
this  short  description  of  my  work  here  shows  you  the 
deep  study  that  is  required  of  each  subject  and 
thorough  training  in  it.  I  ask  you  to  remember  me  to 
all  the  professors  I  know  at  Duke. 

Wishing  you  especially  a  very  happy  Christmas- 
time, I  am 

Gretel  Hermelink. 


Gretel  finished  Duke  in  Summer  School  last  summer. 
Her  sister,  Liesel,  was  also  in  school  here  last  year  but 
did  not  graduate. 


Another  From  Japan 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Register  : 

This  is  just  a  note  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
part  Duke  men  and  women  have  in  the  work  of  our 
Japan  Mission.  This  story  can  be  told  in  part  by 
pointing  out  to  you  the  way  in  which  our  work  has 
been  so  closely  interlinked  with  that  of  other  Duke 
folk. 

At  present  we  are  in  charge  of  Fraser  Institute,  an 
English  Night  School  in  which  three  Duke  people  are 
teaching — Miss  Mary  Finch,  Mrs.  Stott  and  myself. 
Just  before  we  came  to  the  school  one  of  our  Japanese 
teachers,  Mr.  K.  Kodama,  a  graduate  of  Duke,  became 
a  professor  in  the  College  Department  of  Kwansein 
Gakuin.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  our  school  in  Sep- 
tember we  were  favored  with  a  visit  by  a  classmate 
of  Mrs.  Stott,  Mr.  Minoru  Tsuda,  who  is  now  visiting 
his  parents  in  Japan  (he  is  an  American  citizen  born 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands).    While  visiting  us  he  gave 
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a  splendid  message  to  our  students  one  night  in  chapel. 
A  few  weeks  later  we  secured  another  Duke  man,  Rev. 
Z.  Hinohara,  now  president  of  Hiroshima  Girls  School, 
to  conduct  evangelistic  meetings  in  our  school  and 
church.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  school,  Rev.  T. 
Kugimia,  has  become  one  of  the  leading  ministers  in 
the  Japan  Methodist  Church.  Six  months  ago  the 
school  celebrated  its  twenty -fifth  anniversary,  at  which 
Mr.  Kugimia  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Then  we  have  been  closely  related  to  Duke  men 
other  than  at  Fraser  Institute.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  District  in  which  we  work,  Rev.  S.  A.  Stewart, 
is  from  Duke.  At  the  end  of  this  school  year  we  are 
to  move  into  another  district  where  again  we  shall 
have  a  Duke  graduate  as  our  superintendent — Rev. 
I.  L.  Shaver.  Furthermore,  we  are  to  succeed  a  Duke 
man,  Rev.  J.  "W.  Frank,  when  we  move  to  our  new 
home  in  Uwajima  in  July. 

Six  of  the  above  mentioned  people  were  present  for 
a  short  meeting  of  our  Japan  Alumni  Association  in 
Hiroshima  on  December  11th;  and  all  of  them  and 
one  other  Duke  graduate,  Miss  Kimiko  Yamanishi, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Kobe  on 
January  2.  At  this  time  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected — Mr.  Kugimia  as  president  and 
Miss  Finch  as  secretary-treasurer. 

J.  Doane  Stott. 
323  Kokutaiji  Machi, 
Hiroshima,  Japan, 
January  8,  1932. 


In  connection  with  the  above,  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stott  to  friends  in  North  Carolina, 
dated  January  6,  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest : 

"I  am  writing  while  en  route  to  Hiroshima  on  a 
fast  express  train  after  having  attended  our  Annual 
Mission  Conference  in  Kobe. 

' '  Just  as  was  true  in  the  previous  Mission  Meeting, 
we  received  two  appointments  this  time — the  first, 
that  we  continue  our  work  at  Fraser  Institute  in 
Hiroshima  until  July,  and  then  go  to  our  new  appoint- 
ment in  Uwajima  on  another  island  in  September.  As 
we  have  written  you  in  former  letters,  we  have  been 
too  busily  engaged  in  the  night  school  and  church 
work  at  Fraser  to  be  able  to  devote  much  time  to 
language  study.  The  rule  of  the  Mission  is  that  new 
missionaries  have  all  of  the  first  two  years  without 
interruption  for  language  study,  but  due  to  three  of 
our  missionary  families  returning  home  on  furlough 
last  year,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  take  work  this 
winter.  "We  have  enjoyed  our  work  immensely  this 
year  and  would  continue  to  be  happy  in  the  work  we 
have  now,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  very  happy 
to  know  that  we  are  to  be  released  from  the  work  at 


the  night  school  in  July  so  we  can  devote  more  time 
to  language  study. 

"And  although  we  are  to  be  in  charge  of  two 
churches,  two  organized  chapels,  and  six  other  preach- 
ing places  when  we  move  to  our  new  home  in  Uwa- 
jima, we  shall  have  a  much  better  opportunity  to 
learn  the  language.  In  fact,  before  we  can  do  any 
speaking  in  any  of  our  churches  we  must  first  acquire 
enough  of  the  language  to  express  our  thoughts.  In 
that  section  of  Japan  little  or  no  English  is  spoken, 
not  enough  to  secure  a  good  interpreter,  much  less  a 
congregation  of  people  who  could  understand.  The 
nearest  member  of  our  Mission  will  be  six  hours  away, 
and  other  than  one  aged  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
we  shall  be  the  only  missionaries  within  a  radius  of 
six  hours'  travel  either  by  land  or  sea.  We  shall  have 
a  parish  of  350,000  people  scattered  for  sixty  miles 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Shikoku;  and  only  our 
church  is  doing  mission  work  in  this  section.  Uwa- 
jima is  2'20  miles  or  thirty  hours  by  boat  from  Kobe, 
the  headquarters  of  our  Mission.  Although  it  is  the 
most  isolated  station  in  our  Japan  Mission,  yet  for 
that  very  reason  it  is  most  conducive  to  rapid  progress 
in  language  study.  In  another  sense  the  Uwajima 
work  can  more  correctly  be  classified  as  rural  work 
than  any  other  station  in  our  Mission;  yet  our  home 
is  located  in  a  city  of  40,000  people,  with  gas,  electric 
lights,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain 
water. 

"Until  we  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the 
language  most  of  the  work  in  the  churches  mentioned 
above,  none  of  which  are  in  the  city  of  Uwajima  (the 
church  in  Uwajima  has  already  become  self-support- 
ing and  is  a  part  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Church), 
will  be  done  by  four  native  assistants — three  preachers 
and  one  Bible  woman.  But,  apart  from  the  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  mentioned  above,  we  are  very 
happy  over  our  new  appointment  for  yet  another 
reason:  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  work  with  and 
among  some  of  the  finest  people  of  the  whole  Japanese 
Empire,  a  section  of  Japan  which  was  never  darkened 
with  any  persecution  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  fact 
the  days  of  persecution  were  over  before  our  work  was 
opened  there  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Turner  in  1887.  Soon 
after  he  went  there,  he  taught  the  people  that  cream, 
formerly  dipped  off  and  given  to  hogs  or  chickens,  was 
even  richer  and  better  food  than  the  milk.  He  taught 
them  this  lesson  by  saying  he  would  pay  them  twice 
as  much  for  the  cream  as  for  the  milk.  When  he  went 
there  hogs  were  skinned  just  as  cows  but  he  taught 
them  the  better  way.  In  the  early  years  of  our  Mis- 
sion Bishop  Lambuth,  then  in  Kobe,  answered  a  sum- 
mons to  Uwajima  to  see  if  he,  with  his  medical  knowl- 
edge, could  do  something  for  the  aged  feudal  lord 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Library  of  the  School  of  Religion 

Growing  Rapidly 


Much  Valuable  Source  Material  To  Be  Pouud  in  This  Library — A  Number  of  Important 
Collections  Added  in  Recent  Months — Much  Interest  Being  Shown  in  Library  By 


Faculty  and  Students  of  School  of  Religion 


rpHE  School  of  Religion  Library  of  Duke  Univer- 
*■  sity  is  growing  rapidly  in  size  and  usefulness.  It 
is  housed  in  the  School  of  Religion  building,  but  its 
stacks  are  connected  directly  with  the  stacks  of  the 
General  Library  with  a  tunnel.  Its  main  desk  is  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  desk  of  the  General  Li- 
brary by  pneumatic  tubes  and  by  telephone.  Its  com- 
modious and  comfortable  reading  room  occupies  a 
large  part  of  the  main  floor  of  the  building.  Ample 
shelving,  in  this  room,  accommodates  the  books  placed 
on  reserve  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  various 
courses. 

Many  of  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations 
in  the  city  of  Durham  use  the  library  regularly.  Pas- 
tors of  Methodist  churches,  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, many  of  whom  are  students  in  the  School  of 
Religion,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
there  for  the  preparation  of  their  sermons. 

When  the  School  of  Religion  was  organized,  all  of 
the  books  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  re- 
ligious biography,  of  theology,  religious  literature, 
and  of  religious  education,  were  transferred  from  the 
stacks  are  connected  directly  with  the  stacks  of  the 
library  of  the  school.  The  stacks  of  the  School  of 
Religion  Library,  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  volumes, 
are  rapidly  being  filled  with  new  accessions. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  material  in  the  library 
is  its  source  material.  The  section  provided  for  the 
general  courses  includes  the  proceedings  of  many 
ecclesiastical  bodies  throughout  the  world  and  com- 
plete files  of  many  periodicals.  Among  these  may  be 
found  the  Journal  of  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society, 
Theologische  Run-schau,  The  Hibbert  Journal,  and  the 
Harvard  Theological  Review. 

Among  the  files  of  periodicals  acquired  for  the  li- 
brary by  the  department  of  Church  History  are  com- 
plete files  of  The  Arminian,  and  of  The  Friend.  In 
addition  there  appear  a  large  collection  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  comparatively 
complete   collection   of   the  diocesan  journals  of  the 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  New  additions  to  this 
field  include  complete  files  of  the  proceedings  of  many 
of  the  Conferences  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Methodist  churches. 

One  of  the  most  complete  sections  of  the  library  is 
that  on  the  History  of  Religion  and  Missions.  Here 
may  be  found  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  the  Pali 
Text  Society  Translations,  the  1921  Census  of  India, 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  North 
China  Branch.  This  last  collection  is  in  eight  hundred 
volumes.  There  are  complete  files  of  the  Chinese 
Recorder,  the  Korean  Repository,  the  African  Repos- 
itory, the  Jotoho,  and  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World.  The  newest  addition  to  the  collection  is  the 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

The  library  subscribes  to  a  large  number  of  mod- 
ern religious  periodicals.  These  are  on  file  in  the  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  students. 

Among  the  interesting  sections  of  the  library  is  the 
one  devoted  to  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  library  owns  a  twelfth-fourteenth  century  man- 
uscript of  the  New  Testament,  discovered  by  Profes- 
sor Bennett  Harvie  Branscomb,  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains the  entire  text  with  a  mediaeval  commentary  on 
the  margins.  In  addition,  the  library  has  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  many  of  the  leading  uncials. 
These  are  being  added  to  the  collection  from  time  to 
time.  Many  sets  of  research  material  in  German,  and 
Greek,  and  Latin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  also. 
The  departments  of  Religious  Education,  and  of 
the  Psychology  of  Religion,  use  much  of  the  material 
used  by  the  departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 
in  the  other  schools  of  the  University.  Duplicate 
copies  of  this  material  are  brought  over  from  the  gen- 
eral stacks  and  placed  on  the  reserve  shelves  of  the 
School  of  Religion  Library. 

Much  interest  in  the  library  is  being  shown  by  the 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  Faculty  mem- 
bers are  constantly  assisting  and  making  suggestions 
in  the  securing  of  additions  to  the  various  collections. 
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May  Day  and  Alumnae  Home-Coming 
to  be  Observed  May  7 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

by  the  University  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Leftwich,  while  that  for  the  pageant  proper  will 
be  furnished  by  Miss  Elaine  Childs  and  others. 

Solo  dances  and  ensemble's  will  be  the  features  of 
the  pageant  proper,  with  ten  of  these  in  all,  as  fol- 
lows: "Dance  of  the  School  Children";  "Dance  of 
the  Fountain  Beauties"  (guards  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  three  dances);  "Romp  of  the  Minutes"; 
"Dance  of  the  Soldiers";  "The  Offering  of  Beauty," 
solo  dance  by  Miss  Pauline  Chase,  of  Brockton.  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  recently  mentioned  by  artists  as 
one  of  the  three  outstanding  college  beauties  in  Amer- 
ica; "The  Offering  of  Happiness,"  solo;  "The  Old 
Lady  Who  Regains  Youth."  solo  by  Miss  Evalyn 
Schaffle,  of  Asheville;  and  "The  Offering  of  Love," 
solo  by  Miss  Ruth  Knowles,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The 
dance  leaders  will  be :  Misses  Dorothy  Sharp,  Chi- 
cago ;  Betty  Chipman,  Baltimore ;  Martha  Stringfield, 
Waynesville ;  Dorothy  Wyvell,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Pauline  Chase,  New  Brockton,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Mildred  Gehman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Committees  from  the  College  for  Women  who  have 
been  responsible  for  the  pageant  program  are :  Pag- 
eant Committee,  Misses  Evelyn  Rodgers,  Asheville 
(chairman);  Mary  Louise  Home,  Rocky  Mount: 
Clover  Holly,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Kathleen  Hol- 
loway,  Montgomery,  Alabama ;  Editha  Horton,  Win- 
ter Haven,  Florida.  Costumes,  Miss  Sally  Allen, 
Charlotte,  chairman.  Properties,  Miss  Carlotta  Wa- 
ters, Washington,  N.  C.  Program,  Miss  Eliza  Cum- 
mings,  Abingdon,  Va.  Music,  Miss  Elaine  Childs. 
Tea  Garden,  Miss  Dorothy  Eaton,  Franklin.  Student 
Director,  Miss  Editha  Horton.  Faculty  Directors, 
Mrs.  Vivian  Moize  Chatneuff  and  Miss  Kathryn 
Jacobs. 


Duke  University  Press  Books  Are  Still 
Receiving  High  Praise 

(Continued  from  page  99) 

culine  virtues.     Indeed,  the  author's  interest  is  far 
more  in  the  man  than  in  the  poet,  the  development  of 
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his  various  projects  for  reform,  for  amelioration  of 
the  poor,  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  race.  In  all 
this  his  poetry  was  frequently  incidental.  Not  until 
the  very  last  years  of  his  life  did  he  take  his  poems 
more  seriously,  thinking  thereby  to  benefit  humanity 
where  more  direct  methods  failed. 

Guided  throughout  by  the  revealing  nature  of  Shel- 
ley's own  letters  to  his  wife  and  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  Stovall  finds  similar  revelations  in  prac- 
tically all  his  poems.  Through  the  years  Shelley 
learned  gradually  the  power  of  restraint,  of  compro- 
mise with  the  inevitable,  of  social  readjustment  in  the 
face  of  opposition.  Thus  are  solved  most  of  the  riddles 
of  the  complex  personality  and  of  Shelley's  private 
conduct.  How  Mr.  Stovall  brings  this  out  naturally, 
sanely,  and  with  only  the  slightest  intrusion  of  his  own 
judgment,  intelligent  reading  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  book  will  show.  It  is  a  biographical  study 
likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 


Letters  From  Duke  Alumni  in  Far-Away 
Countries 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

who  was  seemingly  at  the  point  of  death  at  that  time. 
As  a  result  of  Bishop  Lambuth  's  ministry  the  old  man 
became  well  again,  and  since  that  time  our  mission- 
aries there  have  always  stood  in  high  esteem.  From 
the  standpoint  of  money  invested  or  number  of  mis- 
sionaries employed  in  the  work  there,  the  progress 
made  exceeds  that  of  any  other  station  in  our  Mission. 
It  is  rather  a  coincidence  that  we  are  to  succeed  a 
fellow  student  at  Duke,  Rev.  J.  W.  Frank,  who,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  one  other  member  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Conference  in  the  Japan  Mission.  During  the 
ten  years  of  faithful  service  given  to  this  work  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  the  church  membership  increased 
ten-fold,  contributions  ten-fold,  the  value  of  church 
and  parsonage  property  fifteen-fold,  and  salary  for 
the  native  pastor  twenty-one  fold. 

"We  are  not  committing  ourselves  as  to  how  much 
we  expect  to  do,  but  we  are  deeply  conscious  of  the 
fruitful  service  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  But 
we  go  with  the  intention  of  doing  our  best  with  God's 
help,  and  our  request  of  you  at  the  home  base  is  that 
you  continue  to  support  us  with  your  prayers  and 
with  the  contributions  you  are  making  to  the  work 
through  the  church. 

"J.  Doanb  and  Flora  Belle  Stott. 

"323  Kokutaiji  Mach, 
Hiroshima,  Japan, 
January  6,  1932." 
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"Modern  American  Art"  Is  Theme  of 
Member  of  Duke  Faculty 

Mrs.  N.  I.  White  Delivers  Entertaining  and  Informative  Address  to  Members  of  the 

Woman's  Club  of  Greensboro 


iyt RS.  N  I.  WHITE,  of  the  Duke  faculty,  spoke  to 
-'-"the  Greensboro  Woman's  Club  on  March  9  on 
"Modern  American  Art."  The  following  is  from  a 
news  article  in  the  Greensboro  News  on  March  10 : 

"The  considerable  progress  of  art  during  the  past 
year  and  modern  tendencies  in  painting  and  sculpture 
were  discussed  for  the  Greensboro  Woman's  club 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  N.  I.  White,  of  Durham, 
whose  conversational  style  of  address  and  happy 
choice  of  word  and  phrase  made  her  mass  of  valuable 
information  on  'Modern  American  Art'  entertaining 
as  well  as  enlightening. 

"Mrs.  White,  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  of 
Duke  University,  was  presented  by  the  art  department 
at  the  regular  meeting  at  the  clubhouse  on  North 
Edgeworth  street.  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Van  Planche,  art 
chairman,  introduced  the  speaker  and  arranged  the 
program,  Mrs.  Cora  Cox  Lucas,  president,  opened  the 
meeting  and  made  announcements. 

' '  An  exhibit  of  about  25  block  prints,  work  of  Mabel 
Pugh,  of  New  York  City  and  North  Carolina,  was  on 
display  in  the  club  lounge,  attention  to  this  being 
called  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Andoe,  state  chairman  of  art  for 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
who  asked  for  local  contributions  toward  the  North 
Carolina  artists'  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Winston- 
Salem  the  first  week  in  May  as  part  of  the  state  fed- 
eration convention.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stone,  sister  of  Miss 
Pugh,  was  introduced.  In  the  group  of  block  prints 
was  one  which  received  a  prize  this  winter  in  the  12th 
exhibition  of  the  Tiffany  foundation  in  New  York  City. 

"Another  form  of  art  was  the  music,  contributed  by 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  soprano,  who  sang  'June 
Morning'  and  'Keep  On  Hoping,'  Mrs.  Minor  Marsh, 
who  arranged  the  music,  playing  piano  accompani- 
ment. An  informal  tea  honoring  Mrs.  White,  the 
speaker,  brought  the  pleasant  afternoon  to  a  close. 
Hostesses  were  Mrs.  A.  0.  True,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Little  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Arnold. 

"In  her  introduction  of  the  speaker,  Mrs.  Van 
Planche  defined  art,  using  the  winning  definition  in  a 
competition  two  years  ago  of  Mrs.  John  Sloan:  'Art 
is  that  beauty  which  the  imagination  creates  and 
which  wakes  in  the  observer  an  emotion  of  pleasure 


similar  to  that  of  its  creator.'  She  also  gave,  with 
comment  which  showed  her  to  prefer  this  of  the  two, 
the  definition  of  Mrs.  Sloan's  artist  husband:  'Art  is 
the  creative  urge  of  life 's  consciousness. ' 

"Mrs.  White  in  her  talk  on  'Modern  American  Art' 
first  noted  the  progress  of  art  during  the  past  year,  as 
reported  by  the  American  Federation  of  Art,  and  then 
took  up  the  outstanding  tendencies  in  art  today, 
namely,  impressionism  and  expressionism  and  their 
many  offspring.  In  the  first  division  she  mentioned 
the  opening  of  many  museums,  one  of  them  at  Ashe- 
ville,  the  unusual  interest  in  the  international  ex- 
change of  exhibits  and  the  nine  new  busts  in  the  hall 
of  fame.  She  stated  that  no  other  country  in  the  world 
has  more  women  sculptors  of  merit  than  America. 

"Her  summary  of  the  modern  tendencies  in  Amer- 
ica brought  in  mention  of  many  prominent  artists. 
She  went  back  a  bit  to  the  precursors  of  the  modern 
movement,  naming  LaFarge  as  chief  of  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  impressionist  or  luminists  movement.  The 
new  school  originated  in  France,  she  said,  listing 
Childe  Hassan  and  Redfield  as  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  country.  John  Singer  Sargent  and 
Cecelia  Beaux  were  pointed  out  as  others  who  showed 
the  influence  of  the  impressionistic  technique.  The 
chief  contribution  of  the  luminist  to  painting  was  that 
it  taught  the  artist  to  show  life  and  light  in  landscape, 
Mrs.  White  declared. 

"Of  the  still  more  modern  movement,  called  first 
post-impressionism  and  later  expressionism,  some  of 
its  manifestations  were  given  as  cubism,  futurism, 
symbolism  and  modernism.  Its  strangeness  and  ap- 
parent ugliness  caused  a  sensation  when  first  noticed 
in  1913  and  it  began  as  a  reaction  against  impression- 
ism, the  criticism  being  that  the  impressionist  was  too 
impartial,  nonemotional.  Since  it  has  lasted  it  must 
be  reckoned  with,  Mrs.  White  said,  although  much 
does  not  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  art.  It  was  a 
corrective  for  the  weakness  of  the  luminist  school, 
drawing  the  artist's  attention  back  to  structure  and 
rhythm.  Other  outgrowths  of  expressionism  are  prim- 
itiveism  and  a  return  to  early  formal  forms. 

"Sculpture  followed  much  the  same  lines  of  de- 
velopment as  painting,  Mrs.  White  stated,  going  from 
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realism  to  expressionism,  but  in  America  escaped  most 
of  the  extreme  fads. 

' '  To  conclude  Mrs.  White  quoted  authorities  on  the 
present  state  of  art  in  America,  the  consensus  being 
that  the  old  traditional  manner  is  still  predominant, 
instead  of  the  cheap  smartness  and  vulgar  overempha- 
sis of  the  extremists.  She  ended  with  an  invitation  to 
the  women  to  an  exhibition  now  being  held  at  Duke 
University. ' ' 


Record- Breaking  Attendance  of  Duke 
Alumni  Expected  June  7 

(Continued  from,  page  89) 

Eightieth  Commencement  and  to  aid  in  making  of  it 
the  most  notably  successful  in  all  the  annals  of  Trinity 
College  and  Duke  University. 

Alumni  Office  Cooperating 

Officers  of  Eeunion  classes  and  of  other  classes,  as 
well  as  other  alumni,  are  earnestly  requested  to  write 
to  the  Alumni  Office  about  Commencement  arrange- 
ments in  the  assurance  that  the  entire  facilities  of  the 
Office  will  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  making  their  part 
in  the  1932  Commencement  as  pleasant  and  as  profit- 
able as  possible. 


Commencement  will  hold  special  interest  this  year 
to  the  scores  of  former  students  of  Dean  Samuel  Fox 
Mordecai  of  the  Law  School  who  died  in  1927  after 
23  years  as  a  teacher  of  law  and  inspiring  friend  of 
embryonic  attorneys.  A  striking  likeness  of  Dean 
Mordecai  has  been  painted  on  a  canvas  measuring  29 
by  37V2  inches  by  William  Steene,  New  York  artist 
who  has  also  painted  the  portrait  of  President  Few, 
and  this  will  be  hung  in  the  library  of  the  law  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  the  beloved  dean's  former  students  to 
the  University. 

The  portrait  was  purchased  by  a  committee  of  for- 
mer law  students  headed  by  Prof.  Bryau  Bolich  of  the 
Law  School  faculty.  Contributions  to  this  end  were 
made  by  several  of  the  law  alumni.  Formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  portrait  will  be  made  on  Alumni  Day  and 
a  large  number  of  students  who  studied  under  Dean 
Mordecai  are  expected  to  be  present  for  the  occasion. 

Deau  Mordecai  joined  the  School  of  Law  with  its 
establishment  by  James  B.  Duke  and  Benjamin  N. 
Duke  in  1904,  and  continued  in  its  service  until  his 
death  on  December  29,  1927.  He  was  held  in  highest 
esteem  not  only  by  his  associates  and  students,  but  by 
the  legal  profession  generally.  His  "Law  Notes," 
''Law  Lectures"  and  other  books  are  still  widely 
consulted. 


Specialized  service  on  adjusting 

and  re-lining  brakes,   electrical 

repairs,    wheel    aligning   and 

general  automobile  repairs. 

Clark  &  Sorrell 

2 1 7  Parrish  St.  Phone  F- 1 8  7 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is 
made  by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves 
or  Whole  Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neigh- 
borhood grocer. 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 


J-6461 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


123  N.  Duke 


W.  L.  ELKINS, 
C.  P.  A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
C.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF   CERTIFIED   PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA  SOCIETY  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 
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Duke  Athletic  Teams  Reach  Mid-Season 

With  Fine  Records 


Spring  Outfits  Lose  Only  Two  Out  of  24  Events — Pitcher  Bobby  Coornbs  Suffers  First 
Defeat  of  College  Career  When  Varsity  Nine  Drops  Close  Contest  to  N.  C. 

State — Brownlee  Stars  in  Track 


T  OSING  only  two  out  of  24  events,  Duke  spring 
-^  sports  teams  have  reached  mid-season  with  bril- 
liant  records.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  varsity 
track  and  tennis  teams  and  the  freshman  baseball 
outfit  are  undefeated  and  the  varsity  baseball  and 
'golf  teams  have  one  loss  each. 

The  defeat  of  Coach  Coombs'  varsity  nine  came 
April  16  at  Raleigh  when  John  Lanning,  N.  C.  State 
pitcher,  allowed  the  Blue  Devils  only  three  safe  hits. 
It  was  Duke's  fourth  loss  in  Big  Five  circles  in  four 
years  and  was  the  first  defeat  for  Bobby  Coombs,  star 
Blue  Devil  hurler,  in  his  college  career. 

The  Duke  nine  had  eight  straight  victories  before 
dropping  the  contest  to  State.  When  the  Techs  scored 
in  the  third  inning  it  was  the  first  time  a  team  had 
scored  on  Duke  in  37  innings.  The  record  started  in 
the  second  inning  of  the  Delaware  game  and  continued 
through  shut-out  wins  over  Guilford,  Davidson  and 
V.  M.  I. 

The  hitting  of  Ed  Howell,  catcher,  Milton  Harring- 
ton and  Don  Mitchell,  outfielders,  and  Art  Kerse3% 
second  baseman,  helped  the  Blue  Devils  win  their 
early  games.  The  entire  team  has  fielded  sensation- 
ally and  the  pitching  staff  has  done  fine  work. 

Varsity  baseball  results : 

Duke  9-9;  Marshall  College  5-4  (double-header). 

Duke  5 ;  Maryland  3. 

Duke  10 ;  Elon  4. 

Duke  8 ;  Delaware  2. 

Duke  8 ;  Guilford  0. 

Duke  8 ;  Davidson  0. 

Duke  11 ;  V.  M.  I.  0. 

Duke  1 ;  N.  C.  State  3. 

Freshman  results: 

Duke  10 ;  Augusta  Military  Academy  3. 

Duke  17 ;  Danville  Military  Institute  1. 

Duke  13 ;  Wake  Forest  5. 

Coach  Carl  Voyles'  track  team  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  best  to  represent  Duke  in  several  years.  Three 
wins  for  the  season  is  the  record  of  the  cinder  path 


stars,  110  to  16  over  Wake  Forest,  82y2  to  43y2  over 
V.  M.  I.  and  8iy2  to  44y2  over  Davidson. 

John  Brownlee,  one  of  the  greatest  sprinters  in  Duke 
track  history,  has  led  the  individual  scorers  in  the 
Blue  Devils'  meets,  turning  in  15  points  in  each  of  the 
affairs,  representing  firsts  in  the  100  and  220-yard 
dashes  and  the  220-yard  low  hurdles. 

Other  point  winners  have  been  Henry  Fulmer,  Kid 
Brewer,  Fred  Crawford,  Mel  Stevens,  Al  Means,  Red 
Nichols,  Charles  Bradsher,  Red  Lewis  and  Bill  Hicks. 
Hicks  and  Brewer  were  recently  elected  co-captains. 

Luther  Williams,  Oxford  boy  and  member  of  the 
freshman  track  team,  looks  like  a  great  prospect  for 
the  varsity  next  year.  In  a  dual  meet  with  Carolina 
freshmen  this  spring,  he  tossed  the  shot  put  45  feet 
one-half  inch  to  better  the  existing  state  varsity  record 
by  one  foot  5y2  inches. 

The  golfers  have  won  four  of  their  five  meets,  losing 
to  Carolina's  team  by  a  one-point  margin  in  a  match 
that  went  to  the  last  hole  before  it  was  decided. 

In  the  opener  they  defeated  William  and  Mary 
18-0,  beat  Washington  and  Lee  15y2  to  21/2,  then  Bos- 
ton College  18-0,  lost  to  Carolina  8y2  to  9%  and  won 
from  State  15y2  to  2y>.  Roger  Peacock,  No.  1  man 
for  the  Devils,  is  undefeated  in  individual  matches, 
having  defeated  such  stars  as  Billy  Howell,  semi-final- 
ist in  the  national  amateur  tournament  last  year,  and 
Allan  Smith,  well-known  North  Carolina  golfer. 

The  Duke  tennis  team  has  one-sided  victories  in  its 
first  four  meets,  downing  Wake  Forest  twice,  7-1  and 
9-0,  and  playing  brilliantly  to  turn  in  9-0  wins  over 
Richmond  University  and  N.  C.  State.  The  team  is 
composed  of  Welch,  Garber,  Norwood,  Peake,  Martin 
and  Butler. 

Many  events  remain  on  the  schedules  of  the  spring 
sports  teams.  The  Duke  nine  has  13  more  games,  in- 
cluding six  Big  Five  contests  which  will  determine 
whether  they  retain  for  another  year  the  state  title 
they  have  won  for  the  past  three  seasons.  There  are 
two  more  track  meets,  four  golf  engagements  and  ten 
tennis  matches. 
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-JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES- 


Who  ever  heard  of  an  Alumnus 

who  did  not  expect  to  send  his  son  through  college? 


INSURE  IT  and  SECURE  IT,  even  if  you  are  not  here 
to  see  the  program  through 


Company 

of  Boston.  Massachusetts 
Our  1931  Financial  Summary 

TOTAL  ADMITTED  ASSETS  December  31,  1931        $621,278,133.09 

(Massachusetts    Insurance   Department    Standard   of 

Market  Valuation) 

INCREASE  DURING    1931 37,156,319.68 

Policy  Reserve  Required  by  Law $522,220,800.00 

All  other  Reserves  on  Policyholders'  Account 26,260,790.58 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  Sundries 3,277,796.75 

Dividends  payable  to  policyholders  in  1932 20,692,929.83 

Special  Reserve  for  Asset  Fluctuation  and 

Amortization    5,000,000.00 

General  Safety  Fund  43,825,815.93 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES $621,278,133.09 

Paid  Policvholders  in  1931 $  87,743,766.56 

Total  Paid  to  Policvholders  in  69  Years 769,305,522.00 

Dividends  Paid  to  Policyholders  in  1931 19,585,230.38 

A  mutual  company  returning  annual  dividends.  Offers  complete  life 
insurance  service  for  every  phase  of  personal  and  family  protection,  includ- 
ing the  insuring  of  a  college  education. 

Over  370  offices  available  in  37  states  and  jurisdictions.  For  information 
telephone  your  John  Hancock  agent,  or  write  the  John  Hancock  Inquiry 
Bureau,  197  Clarendon  Street,  for  copy  of  pamphlet  on  "My  Financial 
Problems." 


John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "My  Financial  Problems." 

Name   _ : 

Address   _ _ 

City State 


-OVER  SIXTY-NINE  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS- 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 


What  They 
Are  Doing 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


Class  of  1872 
There  will  only  be  two  graduates  of  the  class  of  1872  to  re- 
turn for  the  sixtieth  reunion  in  June.  London  L.  Doub,  a  be- 
loved member  of  the  class,  died  at  his  home,  Route  No.  2, 
Knightdale,  N.  C,  early  in  March.  He  was  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  was  a  successful  farmer  and  teacher.  His 
daughter,  Agnes  Doub  Jones,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1924. 

Class  of  1896 
B.  Winston  Rogers  has  been  elected  business  manager  of 
"Watts  Hospital  in  Durham.  Mr.  Rogers  was  formerly  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Durham  Loan  and  Trust  Company  and 
has  been  prominent  in  business  a»d  civic  affairs  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  an  official  of  the  Durham  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany and  in  other  lines  of  endeavor  prior  to  entering  banking 
he  has  acquired  experience  which  well  qualifies  him  for  his  new 
position. 

Class  of  1897 
Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Orphan- 
age at  Raleigh,  has  spent  over  seventeen  years  of  successful 
service  as  superintendent  of  that  institution.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  institution  has  grown  to  remarkable  propor- 
tions and  has  served  orphan  childhood  in  such  a  way  as  to 
merit  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  its 
work. 

Class  of  1904 
William  Moore  Speed,  for  many  years  a  leader  in  Durham 
industrial  circles,  died  at  his  home  on  March  26.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Speed  was  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Austin-Heaton  Company,  manufacturers  of  flour.  He  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  mill  oper- 
ators of  the  country.  For  many  years  he  had  served  as  a  stew- 
ard of  Trinity  Methodist  Church  and  was  actively  interested 
in  industrial  and  social  affairs  of  the  city.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Elizabeth  Powell  Speed,  and  two  children,  William 
M.  Speed,  Jr.,  Class  of  1928,  and  Virginia  Speed. 

Robert  E.  Sessions,  A.M.  '04,  is  southern  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  publishers,  of  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois.  His  home  address  is  846-7th.  Street,  West,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Birmingham  South- 
ern College  and  received  an  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1907. 

Class  of  1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Obarr  (Mattie  L.  Oldham,  '08)  have 
moved  from  Inglewood,  California,  to  1738  Ohio  Avenue,  Long 
Beach,  California. 

John  Allen  Morgan  has  been  appointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  newly  created  bond  department  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Greensboro.  An  enlarged 
investment  counsel  and  advisory  service  will  be  maintained 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  has  been  statistical 
and  securities  expert  of  the  bank's  trust  department  for  the 
past  eighteen  months. 

Dr.  Fleet  S.  Steele  is  located  at  100  Harrison  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  He  is  a  medical  examiner,  Marine  Recruiting 
Station. 


Class  of  1911 
Dr.  Clyde  O.  Fisher,  professor  of  Economics  at  Wesleyan 
University.  Middletown,  Conn.,  had  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Land  and  Public  Utility  Economies  for  February,  1932,  entitled 
"Commission  Regulation  of  Public  Utility  Merger  and  Con- 
solidation in  Connecticut." 

Class  of  1915 
Dr.  Verne  S.  Caviness  of  Raleigh  spoke  at  the  Duke  Hospital 
on  April  14  as  one  of  a  series  of  lecturers  on  public  health. 

Class  of  1919 

Robert  W.  Bradshaw  and  Miss  Frances  Wiggins  were  mar- 
ried in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  April  7.  Robert  is  pastor 
of  the  Jenkins  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh.  He 
formerly  taught  at  the  Children's  Home  in  Winston-Salem. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  will  make  their  home  at  710  Devereux 
Street. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  did  not  attend  Duke,  but  the  following- 
brothers  and  sisters  are  alumni :  Reynolds  C.  Wiggins,  '18 ; 
Fred  T.  Wiggins,  '25;  Vera  Wiggins,  '19  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Me- 
Cown)  ;  Martha  Wiggins,  '21  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ross)  ;  and 
James  Arthur  Wiggins,  Jr.,  '25. 

Class  of  1922 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Dulin,  538  Oakland  Avenue,  Charlotte, 
announce  the  birth  of  Thomas  Leroy  Dulin  on  March  23  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Charlotte. 

Class  of  1923 

Mr.  ('21)  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Aiken  have  a  son,  Benjamin 
Haynes  Aiken,  who  was  born  on  March  15  at  their  home,  4617 
Rosedale  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Gertrude  Smith  received  an  A.M.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1930.  She  was  married  on  July  25,  1931,  to  Mr. 
Noble  W.  Lee  and  they  make  their  home  at  5701  Kenwood 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1924 

B.  Fritz  Smith  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  of  North  Carolina.  Fritz  served  as  Reading 
Clerk  in  the  State  Senate  for  two  terms  and  was  recognized  on 
account  of  his  speed  and  accuracy.  He  has  been  with  the  Tax 
Commission  since  the  last  General  Assembly.  He  is  a  World 
War  veteran. 

Class  of  1926 

Claire  Louise  Frank  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  P.  Frank  on  April  4.  John  is  assistant  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  N.  C.  Granite  Corporation  at  Mount  Airy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Howard  Wallace  are  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  the  birth  of  a  son,  Alston  Allen,  born  April  10 
at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham.  Mrs.  Wallace  will  be  remem- 
bered as  Nancy  Alston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  make  their  home 
at  802  Cleveland  Street,  Durham. 

Class  of  1927 
Dr.  W.  H.  Young  has  opened  an  office  in  Burgaw,  N.  C,  for 
the  practice  of  dentistry.     He  received  his  D.D.S.  degree  from 
Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College. 
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Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 


Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham    investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


©ufee  Umbersrttp  Summer 

Durham,  N.  C. 

First  Term:  June  14  to  July  22 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  August  31 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers, 

carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree, 

Master  of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two 

or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 


For    bulletin    carrying   full    announcement,    ready  March    15, 
or  other  information,    address 


HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 

DUKE  STATION  DURHAM.   N.   C. 

Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc. 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE   r/NTVERSITY) 


June  13  to  July  22.  1932 
B.  G.  Childs,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 

Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE   UNIVERSITY) 

July  25  to  September  2,  1932 


Elbert  Russell,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 


DURHAM  BOOK  &  STATIONERY 
COMPANY 

Office  and  School  Supplies 

Fine  Stationery 

Books 


We  do  the  little  things  in 
a  big  way 


112  E.  Main  St. 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Telephone 
F-195 
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Vernie  Okie  Jones  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Duke  in 
1930.  A  notice  was  published  in  the  Asheville  Citizen  for 
April  15  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  to  practice  law 
before  the  Buncombe  County  superior  court.  His  home  address 
is  Weaverville. 

Claiborne  E.  Brogden  is  in  the  Chemical  Department,  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  25th  and  Cary  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 

Courtney  D.  Bright  is  located  at  518  Jefferson  Standard 
Building,  Greensboro.  He  is  a  salesman  for  the  Postage  Meter 
Company  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Andrew  Hoyt  Borland  has  opened  offices  in  the  Trust  Build- 
ing in  Durham  for  the  practice  of  law.  He  received  an  LL.B. 
•degree  from  the  School  of  Law  at  Duke  University  in  1931. 

Lynwood  Earle  Brown  is  credit  man  for  General  Motors  Ac- 
ceptance Corporation,  Charlotte. 

Blair  E.  Beasley  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Fountain, 
N.  C.  He  was- married  on  June  18,  1930,  to  Miss  Jacksie  Julia 
Edwards  of  Asheville. 

Dr.  Alton  William  Bottoms  practices  dentistry  at  Canton, 
N.  C. 

Class  of  1929 

Lloyd  Bain  Wilson  teaches  science  in  the  high  school  at 
Garner.  He  finished  requirements  for  an  A.M.  degree  in  Biol- 
ogy at  Duke  last  year,  where  he  was  a  teaching  assistant. 

Class  of  1930 

Donald  H.  Burch  and  Miss  Mildred  Goswick  were  married 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  brother  in  Durham  on  March  17. 
Mrs.  Burch  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Goswick 
of  Franklinton  and  for  the  past  several  years  has  made  her 
home  with  her  brother  in  Durham.  Donald  is  connected  with 
the  Fidelity  Bank  in  Durham  where  they  will  make  their  home. 

Bill  Werber  is  playing  for  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  team  of  the 


Geo.  V.  Wynne 


Clyde  M.  Kelly  ('27) 


FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 
1113  Wert  Main  Street     Durham.  N.  C. 


J.  H.  Barnes 


Phone  F-2441 


Durham  Laundry  Co. 


DREXEL  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A  one  year  course  for  college  graduates;  confers  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Summer  Library  School 

A  six  weeks'  course  for  school  librarians  and  teachers 

July  5th  to  August  13th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


International  League  this  season.  He  is  still  owned  by  the  New 
York  Yankees  with  whom  he  signed  upon  finishing  his  college 
career. 

Class  of  1931 

J.  Alton  Price  is  located  in  Durham  where  he  is  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Investors  Syndicate  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He 
lives  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Elizabeth  Ward  and  Mr.  James  S.  Fatham  were  married  at 
Chatham,  Va.,  on  Saturday,  March  19.  Elizabeth  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Ward  of  Conway,  S.  C.  She  at- 
tended the  University  of  North  Carolina  after  leaving  Duke. 
Mr.  Fatham  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  they  will  make  their  home  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Baxter  Williams  and  John  Tate 
Lanning,  '24,  has  been  announced.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  June.  Elizabeth  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wade  H.  Williams  of  Charlotte.  John  Tate  is  a  member  of 
the  history  department  at  Duke. 

Emma  L.  Ewing  died  at  a  kospital  in  Roanoke  Rapids  on 
March  27.  She  had  been  teaching  in  the  schools  at  Roanoke 
Rapids  this  past  year.  Twelve  days  prior  to  her  death  she 
was  taken  with  influenza  and  died  as  a  result  of  this  disease. 
Emma  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ewing  of  Rocky 
Mount. 

Richard  Onslow  Howard  was  married  on  February  20  to 
Miss  Willie  Dorris  Keaton  of  Washington,  N.  C.  They  make 
their  home  at  Swan  Quarter  where  he  is  stationed  with  the 
N.  C.  State  Highway  Commission. 

James  Fred  Evans  is  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business 
with  offiees  in  the  South  Carolina  National  Bank  Building, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Carlotta  Satterfield  is  at  her  home,  1407  West  Pettigrew 
Street,  Durham. 

Daniel  M.  Garland  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
Germany,  for  the  school  year  1931-32. 

Russell  Ransom  is  a  test  engineer  for  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  is  now  located  at  45  Morse  Avenue,  Bloomfield,'  N.  J. 

Class  of  1933 
Thomas  Phillips  Wood  is  manager  of  the  collection  depart- 
ment, Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Rockingham,  N.  C 


Durham  Engraving  Co. 

Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
Durham,  N.  C. 


ALPHA  CLEANER 

used  by 

Duke  University 

made  by 

ALPHA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Service  Plus 
To  Our  Clients 


The  Seeman  Printery,  Inc.  never 
leaves  its  selling  job  for  you  only 
partly  finished.  Your  printing  when 
produced  by  this  modern  plant  is 
backed  up  with  a  comprehensive 
merchandising  service — one  that 
doubly  strengthens  its  effectiveness. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

PRINTERS   IN   DURHAM,  N.  C,    SINCE   1885 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT— SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
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THE  EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON  CO. 

Printers  -  Engravers 
Stationery  and  Lithographing 


Established  1877 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


E.  H.  CLEMENT  COMPANY 

Contractors 

Specializing  in   high   grade    business 
and  residence  construction. 

Contractors  for  stone  work  on   the 
new  Duke  University  campus. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Durham,  N.  C. 


i9ve  switched  to  CAMELS 
because  they're  FRESH" 


^JntCE  a  woman  smoker  has  been  intro- 
duced to  Camels  it's  a  case  of  love  at  first 
light.  The  first  cool,  mild  fragrant  puff  of 
smoke  from  this  fresh  cigarette  is  sufficient 
to  win  her  to  Camels'  ever-growing  ranks 
of  friends. 

Maybe  it's  because  her  throat  is  more 
sensitive  than  a  man's  that  she's  so  quick  to 
grasp  the  difference  between  the  mildness 
of  this  air-sealed  cigarette  and  the  stinging 
bite  of  parched  or  toasted  tobaccos. 

Blended  from  choice  Turkish  and  mild, 
sun-ripened  Domestic  tobaccos,  Camels  are 
made  with  just  the  right  amount  of  natural 
moisture  and  kept  that  way  until  delivered 
to  the  smoker  by  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

These  cigarettes  are  never  parched  or 
toasted.  The  Reynolds  method  of  scientifi- 
cally applying  heat  guarantees  against  that. 

If  you  haven't  smoked  Camels  lately,  per- 
haps you've  been  missing  something.  Why 
not  switch  over  for  just  one  day?  After 
you've  known  their  rare,  throat- easy  mild- 
ness, then  leave  them  — if  you  can. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

"Are  you  Listenin' ?" 
R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY'S 
COAST -TO -COAST    RADIO    PROGRAMS 

Camel  Quarter  Hour 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Prince  Albert  Quarter  Hour 

National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 


See  radio  page  of  local 

newspaper  for 

time 


LJon't  re- 
move the  moisture-proof 
wrapping  from  your 
package  of  Camels 
after  you  open  it.  The 
Camel  Humidor  Pack 
is  protection  against 
perfume  and  ponder 
odors,  dust  and  germs. 
In  offices  and  homes, 
even  in  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  artificial  heat, 
the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack  can  be  depended 
upon  to  deliver  fresh 
Camels  every  time 
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DISTINGUISHED   GUESTS   TO   PARTICIPATE   IN   COMMENCEMENT 


Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton 


Commencement 
Speakers 

The  Commencement  sermon 
on  Tuesday,  June  7,  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Fort  Newton,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  clergymen  in 
America,  The  Commencement 
address  on  Wednesday,  June  8, 
will  be  presented  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  Grafton  Rogers, 
of  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Sydney  Thayer,  eminent 
physician  of  Baltimore,  will 
participate  in  the  exercises  in- 
cident to  the  planting  of  the 
ivy  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 


*       Ugh 


Hon.  James  Grafton  Rogers 

Alumni  Day 
Features 

On  Alumni  Day,  June  7,  the 
Commencement  sermon  Will  be 
delivered  in  the  University 
Chapel.  At  1  P.M.  the  Alumni- 
Alumnae  Luncheon  will  be  held 
in  the  University  Union,  fol- 
lowed by  the  business  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  Association.  At 
3:30  P.M.  the  portrait  of  the 
late  Dean  S.  F.  Mordecai  will 
be  presented,  tlrs  to  be  in  the 
Law  School  Library.  At  5  P.M. 
the  ivy-planting  by  the  Seniors 
of  the  Medical  School  will  take 
place.  Reunion  Class  dinners 
will  follow  at  6,  with  carillon 
recital  at  7:30  and  the  annual 
reception  at  9. 


Dr.  William  Sydney  Thayer 


Reunion   Classes:   '72,   '77,    '82,    '87,    '92,    '97,    '02,    '07,    '12,    '17,    '22,    '27,    '29,    '31 
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Loh£  Up  TO 

Hut  muiuzi, 


They're  clicking  with  mil- 
lions .  .  .  You  see  more 
Chesterfields  smoked 
every  day... Here's  why... 

They're  milder.  They  contain  the 
mildest  tobaccos  that  money  can 
buy. 

They  taste  better.  Rich  aroma  of 
Turkish  tobacco  and  mellow  sweet- 
ness of  Domestic. 

They're  pure.  Everything  that 
goes  into  them  is  tested  by  expert 
chemists. 

They  satisfy.  You  break  open  a 
clean,  tight -sealed  package.  You 
light  up  a  well- filled  cigarette.  They 
Satisfy!  All  you  could  ask  for. 


Hear  the  Chesterfield  Radio  Program. 
Every  night  except  Sunday.  Columbia 
network.   See  local  newspaper  for  time. 


TASTES    BETTER 


UCGE"  &  MVESS  TOBACCO  CO 
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THE  JUNE  ISSUE 

The  June  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Register  will  be  a  special  Com- 
mencement Number.  It  will  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  other  fea- 
tures, comprehensive  outlines  of 
the  various  addresses  incident  to 
the  Eightieth  Commencement  of 
Duke  University.  The  issue  will 
be  profusely  illustrated. 

The  June  Register  will  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Commencement.  If  you  will  want 
some  extra  copies,  don't  fail  to 
notify  the  Alumni  Office  by 
June  10  at  the  very  latest. 


MORE  KIND  WORDS 

The  Register  is  receiving  from 
time  to  time  words  of  commenda- 
tion from  alumni  and  others  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the 
improvement  in  its  contents 
from  month  to  month. 

"I  never  fail  to  read  my 
Register  from  cover  to  cover  as 
soon  as  I  receive  it,"  says  a  let- 
ter from  New  York. ' '  I  look  for- 
ward eagerly  to  its  visit  each 
month.  I  have  enjoyed  partic- 
ularly in  recent  issues  the  pages 
devoted  to  distinguished  visitors 
on  the  Duke  campus." 


CHAPEL  PICTURES 

One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  June  issue  will  be  some 
pictures  of  the  Chapel  interior. 
There  will  also  be  a  photograph 
of  the  new  Nurses'  Home  as  well 
as  other  campus  views. 

The  Editor. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR  REUNION  CLASS  FOR  1932  FINALS 


As  usual,  the  Twenty-fifth.  Tear  Class  will  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  at  Commencement. 
A  number  of  those  shown  in  the  photogTaph  above  will  attend. 
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Editorial  Comment 


ANOTHER  WONDERLAND 

During  the  past  month  the  famous  Alice  of 
Lewis  Carroll's  immortal  stories,  "Alice  in 
Wonderland, ' '  came  to  America  for  a  visit,  and 
was  feted  especially  by  Columbia  University. 
Eighty  years  old,  she  made  many  interesting 
observations  on  the  world  of  today,  and  the 
world  that  Lewis  Carroll  knew.  If  he  could 
have  seen  the  present  the  fantastic  flights  of  his 
marvelous  mind  might  have  been  even  more 
fantastic. 


But  the  shock  of  Lewis  Carroll's  return  could 
hardly  be  more  acute  that  is  no  doubt  the  feel- 
ing of  our  oldest  graduates  when  they  come 
back  to  visit  us  now,  and  pause  to  revel  in 
thoughts  of  the  old  college  as  it  was  known  to 
them.  The  buildings — none  of  them  standing; 
the  college  not  even  in  the  same  town  as  then. 
But  there  are  many  things  that  remind  them  of 
the  days  of  yesteryear. 

It  is  a  wonderland  to  which  they  come.  Yet 
they  are  proud  that  the  spirit  of  progressive- 
ness  that  marked  the  college  in  their  clay  and 
generation  as  students  has  continued  to  mark 
its  every  growth  as  it  has  set  out  to  keep  step 
with  this  day  and  generation.  Doing  that  has 
been  a  job,  but  one  that  has  been  tackled  with 
the  same  devotion  and  energy  that  was  found  in 
the  lives  of  those  earlier  leaders,  upon  whose 
noble  accomplishments  the  structure  of  the 
present  has  been  so  successfully  built.  It  is  a 
wonderland,  but  it  is  a  wonderland  that  is  more 
wonderful  because  of  its  past,  of  which  all  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  its  doors  in 
Randolph  County,  in  Durham  as  Trinity,  and 
now  as  Duke,  have  become  integral  influences  as 
the  university  writes  their  counterparts  in  its 
history. 


year,  if  he  is  fair  to  the  present  and  weighs  ac- 
curately the  conditions  that  exist.  This  year's 
graduates  from  our  high  schools  are  facing  se- 
rious problems:  many  of  them  will  not  have 
money  with  which  to  continue  their  education; 
those  who  have  thought  to  go  now  into  the  voca- 
tions will  find  jobs  at  a  premium,  as  will  those 
who  can  not  afford  at  present  to  go  further  to 
school.  But  that 's  the  high  school  graduate : 
the  boy  or  girl  of  middle  teens. 

Four  years  further  advanced  is  this  year's 
graduate  of  the  college.  Believing  in  the  maxim 
that  is  just  as  true  today  as  ever  that  education 
pays,  he  may  be  led  to  doubt  it  when  he  turns 
away  from  the  academic  halls  and  the  cap  and 
gown  to  search  a  job.  For  there  are  so  few, 
and  he  is  calculated  to  be  discouraged,  wonder 
if  he  has  been  foolish,  if  it  would  not  have  been 
the  wiser  part  to  have  held  that  job  he  had  in 
the  summer  three  years  ago.  That 's  this  year 's 
college  graduate:  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  of  the  early  twenties. 

Several  years  further  is  this  year's  graduate 
of  the  professional  or  graduate  school  of  the 
university.  Added  expensive  years  in  school,  to 
better  prepare  himself  for  work,  and  what  may 
he  find:  every  profession  seemingly  filled; 
highly  trained  university  men  and  women  walk- 
ing the  streets  with  no  money  and  no  job. 
That's  this  year's  professional  graduate:  the 
man  or  woman  of  maturity. 


GRADUATES  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Much  of  the  Pollyanna  optimism  of  the  aver- 
age commencement  orator  is  being  jolted  this 


It  might  seem  easy  for  these  to  give  up  in 
despondency.  But  that  is  surely  not  the  better 
course.  No  valor  in  that.  They  can  have  this 
as  an  abiding  confidence  of  the  moment:  that 
when  times  are  better  and  jobs  are  available,  it 
will  be  the  trained  who  will  be  in  demand  more 
than  ever,  because  the  whole  world  will  be  seek- 
ing efficiency  and  experts  will  be  called  for 
every  task.  The  college  trained  man  will  lead 
the  procession  in  its  march  back  to  work.  Can 
you  wait  until  then?  Of  course,  you  will  have 
to  wait ;  but  why  not  determine  right  now  not  to 
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be  discouraged,  but  with  genuine  hope  in  your 
heart  look  forward  to  the  better  day,  with  a 
faith  in  your  training  and  in  yourself  that  will 
buoy  you. 

Alumni — former  graduates — you  have  a  great 
work  just  here.  Be  of  genuine  service  to  this 
year's  graduates  wherever  they  are  and  wher- 
ever you  are  by  helping  them  to  retain  this  faith 
about  which  we  have  spoken. 


SPEAKERS  FOR  FINALS 

Looking  over  the  program  for  this  year's 
commencement,  one  is  likely  to  be  especially 
impressed  with  the  speakers  who  are  listed  for 
the  various  addresses  of  the  commencement 
season. 

President  Few  is  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate 
address  on  Sunday  evening,  June  5,  in  the  new 
university  chapel.  There  is  naturally  some 
sentiment  about  his  speaking  on  that  occasion. 
It  will  be  the  first  time  the  chapel  will  have  been 
used  for  a  public  meeting.  It  is  particularly  fit- 
ting that  Dr.  Few,  who  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity upon  the  foundations  of  old  Trinity  Col- 
lege, should  speak  the  opening  words. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Fort  Newton  is  known 
wherever  preaching  and  religious  thought  are 
known.  He  has  for  years  been  one  of  America 's 
leading  Protestant  ministers.  He  comes  to  com- 
mencement for  the  annual  sermon  on  Tuesday 
morning,  this  also  in  the  university  chapel. 

William  Sydney  Thayer,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  is  the  scheduled  speaker  at  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  senior  medical  class,  when  they 
will  plant  an  ivy  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr. 
Thayer  is  among  the  nation's  most  famous  men 
in  the  field  of  medicine. 

James  Grafton  Rogers,  the  speaker  for  the 
graduating  exercises  on  Wednesday  morning, 
is  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  jurists 
and  legal  advisers.  In  this  capacity  in  Washing- 
ton, after  a  brilliant  legal  and  political  career  in 
the  mid-west,  Mr.  Eogers  has  been  charged  with 
handling  exceedingly  important  matters  for  this 
government,  matters  in  which  his  name  never 
appeared,  but  to  which  he  gave  an  accumulated 
vision  and  knowledge. 


To  have  such  men  as  these  assures  us  that  the 
commencement  season  will  be  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful from  the  viewpoint  of  addresses.  It  is 
thought  that  large  numbers  will  plan  to  hear 
these  addresses,  if  they  do  not  find  it  possible 
to  come  for  the  whole  commencement. 


LAUNCHING  A  UNIVERSITY 

There  came  from  the  press  the  other  day,  the 
first  report  of  President  W.  P.  Few  since  the 
launching  of  Duke  University.  In  its  192  pages 
are  packed  as  many  and  as  interesting  facts  as 
might  ever  be  found  about  a  single  institution. 
It  is  an  historical  document,  and  as  such  is  be- 
ing appreciated  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 

Papers  throughout  the  country  have  com- 
mented on  it,  and  have  recognized  in  it  a  splen- 
did portrayal  of  the  emerging  university  here 
at  Duke,  that  is  rapidly  taking  its  accorded 
place  among  the  really  significant  educational 
institutions  of  the  world. 

In  a  choicely  written  introduction,  published 
in  this  issue  of  the  Register,  President  Few 
tells  something  of  the  genius  of  the  university, 
and  paves  the  way  for  the  presentation  in  the 
pages  that  follow  of  the  reports  of  the  various 
schools  and  colleges,  each  of  which  is  treated 
adequately  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
separate  unit. 


One  of  the  finest  phases  of  the  report  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  statement  by  the  Committee  on 
Research,  shoAving  the  extent  to  which  the 
scholarship  of  the  university  has  been  shared 
with  others  in  the  world  around.  For  in  those 
pages  will  be  found  the  lists  of  publications  by 
members  of  the  university  faculty,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  have  been  written  while  they 
have  been  at  Duke.  It  is  an  amazing  record,  (56 
pages)  touching  almost  every  phase  of  intel- 
lectual interest. 

Launching  a  university  is  by  no  means  a  small 
task.  The  difficulties  have  been  numerous  and 
tedious.  But  these  pages  testify  that  the  officers 
have  wrought  well,  and  are  due  the  continued 
admiration  and  cooperation  of  alumni  every- 
where. For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  it  is  our 
intention  to  present  from  time  to  time  certain 
phases  of  this  report  that  may  be  calculated  to 
be  of  general  interest. 
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Widely  Known  Speakers  Will  Feature 
1932  Commencement 


A  Number  of  New  Features  Included  in  this  Year's  Program  for  Finals — New  Univer- 
sity Chapel  to  Be  Used  for  the  First  Time — Special  Features  by  Alumni  of 
Law  School  and  Seniors  of  Medical  School  Will  Add  to  Interest 

in  Alumni  Day,  June  7 


A    GIFTED    government    official,    a    distinguished 

•£"■   minister  and  a  widely  known  physician  will  be 

among  the  leading  personalities  at  Duke  University's 

eightieth    commencement    which    begins    on    Sunday, 

•  June  5. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  James  Grafton 
Rogers,  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
will  deliver  the  commencement  address,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Port  Newton,  associate  rector  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  will  preach  the  com- 
mencement sermon.  Dr.  William  Sydney  Thayer, 
widely  known  Baltimore  physician,  will  participate  in 
special  exercises  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Featured  by  the  presence  of  these  men,  the  Duke 
finals  program  is  assured  of  much  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctive. For  the  first  time  the  new  chapel,  the  key- 
stone building  of  the  University's  new  group,  will  be 
used ;  and  the  recently  landscaped  campus,  now  for 
the  first  time  suggesting  its  destined  beauty,  will  give 
the  exercises  a  setting:  of  rare  attraction. 


Exceptional  Speakers 

Mr.  Rogers  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as 
one  of  the  most 
forceful  speakers 
connected  with  the 
Department  of  State. 
Formerly  dean  of 
the  school  of  law  at 
the  University  of 
Colorado,  he  has 
long  held  a  position 
of  prominence  in  the 
legal  field.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale 
and  the  Denver  Uni- 
versity law  school. 
His  experience  in- 
cludes many  posi- 
tions of  distinction. 


Class  of  1872— Sixtieth  Year  Class 


J.  A.  Barringer*,  Millard  Mial,  0.  B 
*.     Back  Row:    J.  L.  Tomlinson*,  W. 

J.  A.  Worthy*,  T.  W.  Wellborn 
*  Deceased.       **  Unlocated. 


Front  Row  : 
Monroe 


Mr.  Rogers  having  served  as  assistant  attorney  general 
of  Colorado,  and  many  years  as  professor  and  dean  of 
the  Denver  University  Law  School.  He  was  dean  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  law  school  at  the  time  of 
his  Washington  appointment. 

As  an  inspirational  preacher  Dr.  Newton  is  inter- 
nationally known,  and  he  is  equally  as  celebrated  as  a 
writer  of  books  and  articles  on  religious  subjects.  A 
native  of  Texas  and  a  graduate  of  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  seminary,  Dr.  Newton  has  held  many  pas- 
torates in  the  west  as  well  as  those  at  City  Temple, 
London,  England;  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity, 
New  York;  and  Memorial  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Over- 
book, Philadelphia.  He  is  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Christian  Century. 

First  Chapel  Service 

The  commencement  program  as  now  outlined  con- 
tains many  events  of  special  interest.  An  occasion 
long  looked  forward  to  will  be  the  opening  of  the  mag- 
nificent new  Gothic  chapel  when  President  W.  P.  Few 
delivers  the  baccalaureate  address  there  on  the  open- 
ing evening  of  com- 
mencement.  The 
commencement  ser- 
mon will  also  be 
preached  there  by 
Dr.  Newton.  Musical 
features  of  the  com- 
mencement will  be 
the  recitals  on  the 
50-bell  carillon  and 
the  splendid  new 
pipe  organ,  each  a 
feature  of  the  new 
chapel. 

Duke's  first  class 
of  medical  grad- 
uates, after  complet- 
ing their  work  this 
quarter,  will  receive 


~"     \ 


Townsend,  W.  L.  Terry*,  J. 
Norman*,  J.  A.  Turner*, 
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certificates  at  commencement.  One  of  the  novel  cer- 
emonies on  the  program  will  be  ivy  planting'  exercises 
by  this  class,  honoring  Sr.  William  Osier,  distin- 
guished physician  after  whom  one  of  the  Duke  hos- 
pital wards  is  named.  Dr.  William  Sydney  Thayer,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  will  speak  on  this  occasion.  He  is  one 
of  the  country's  best  known  physicians  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  will  be  a  commencement 
feature. 

Interesting  Details 

Anton  Brees,  noted  carillonneur  of  the  famous  Bok 
singing  tower  at  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  will  give  a  re- 
cital at  4  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  new 
Duke  carillon  which  is  the  gift  of  George  0.  Allen  and 
William  R.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  officers  of  the  Duke 
Endowment  board  of  trustees.  The  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress by  President  Few  on  Sunday  evening  will  be  the 
first  formal  event  on  the  four-day  program. 

On  Monday  morning  the  alumni  and  alumnae  coun- 
cils will  hold  their  annual  meetings,  and  at  noon  the 
two  councils  and  the  university  board  of  trustees  will 
gather  at  a  joint  luncheon.  Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar, 
of  Philadelphia,  will  give  an  organ  recital  in  the  new 
chapel  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the 
senior  orations  will  be  heard  at  Page  Auditorium. 


Nellie  Edward 


Class  of  1892 — Fortieth  Year  Class 

First  Row :  M.  T.  Plyler,  A.  W.  Plyler. 

Second  Row:  R.  A.  Myrick   (deceased),  R.  L.  Davis   (deceased),  Carrie  Carpenter  

Cran  ord,  James  H.  Crowell,  Samuel  T.  Barber   (deceased). 
Third  Row:  R.  L.  Moose   (deceased),  Charles  L.  Roper,  W.  H.  Willis,  A.  L.  Ormond   (deceased),   Charles  T. 

H-rris   (deceased),  John  W.  Jones   (deceased),  J.  L.  Lumley   (deceased). 
Last  Row:  H.  D.  Stewart,  W.  T.  Sessoms,  D.  T.  Edwards,  Frank  Armfield,  E.  T.  Bynum    (deceased). 


Alumni  Day 
Alumni  Day,  on 
Tuesday,  will  pre- 
sent a  busy  pro- 
gram. The  com- 
mencement sermon 
by  Dr.  Newton,  and 
the  alumni-alum- 
nae luncheon  will 
feature  the  fore- 
part of  the  day's 
program.  Presenta- 
tion of  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Dean  of 
Law,  Dr.  Samuel 
F.  Mordecai,  to  the 
university,  in  exer- 
cises at  the  Law 
School,  and  the 
Medical  School  ivy  lawkence  clabke  apgae 

planting  will  be  the  Well-known  Philadelphia  Organist. 

outstanding  afternoon  events.  A  carillon  recital  by 
Mr.  Brees  and  the  reception  for  the  senior  class  will 
be  held  in  the  evening. 

The  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Rogers  and  the 

conferring  of  degrees 
will  be  Wednesday's  fea- 
tures. A  reception  at 
the  Woman 's  College 
campus  woodland  stage 
honoring  parents  of 
graduates,  and  the  sun- 
set flag-lowering  exer- 
cises will  conclude  the 
commencement  program. 


To  the  Alumni 
Alumni  headquarters 
on  Tuesday,  Alumni 
Day,  will  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity Union.  Registra- 
tion will  begin  in  the 
lobby  at  9  a.  m.  From 
then  until  11  o'clock, 
when  the  Commence- 
ment Sermon  will  be  de- 
livered, will  be  devoted 
to  informal  "get-to- 
gethers" and  the  re- 
newal of  old  acquaint- 
ances. Don't  fail  to 
come. 
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"Launching  of  A  University"  Is  Theme 

of  President's  Report 

Tells  in  Statement  Submitted  to  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Progress  of  the  Institution 

from  1925,  When  Duke  University  was  Created,  through  1931 — Reports  of 

Other. University  Officers  Included  in  Report  Recently  Issued 


(President  W.  P.  Few  recently  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Duke  University  a  comprehensive  report  covering 
the  period  1925-1931,  this  being  published  under  the  caption, 
' '  The  Launching  of  a  University. ' '  Along  with  this  report  he 
submitted  reports  from  other  University  officers,  these  detailing 
the  work  of  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School,  the  Summer  Schools,  the  School  of  Law,  the  School 
of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Religion,  the  Duke  Forest,  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  the  Committee  on  Research,  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs.  Following  is  the  re- 
port of  President  Few,  whieh  appears  partly  as  an  introduction 
to  the  other  reports.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
— Editor's  Note.) 

'"pHE  Report  of  the  President,  along  with  reports  of 
■*■  other  administrative  officers,  for  the  years  1925  to 
1931,  is  herewith  submitted.  In  the  past  six  years  so 
much  has  been  in  process  and  so  many  problems  have 
been  involved  in  the  task  of  building  and  organizing  a 
new  university  that  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  publish 
annual  reports  until  the  University  was  set  up  and 
had  been  in  operation  for  one  year.  Duke  University 
as  founded  by  James  B.  Duke  in  1924  and  as  now 
constituted  includes  Trinity  College,  which  goes  back 
in  its  origins  to  1835  and  continues  to  exist  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  Duke  University,  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
School  of  Religion,  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Duke  Forest.  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege occupies  the  old  campus,  with  the  addition  of 
twelve  new  buildings ;  and  the  other  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  all  been  operated  for  one  year  on  the  new 
campus,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  old,  or  East 
Campus.  The  Woman's  College,  the  reorganized  and 
expanded  School  of  LawT,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Duke  Forest  have  been  in  operation  for  only  one 
year,  the  others  for  a  longer  time.  These  reports  deal 
with  these  seven  units  of  the  University  and  the  Sum- 
mer School,  and  they  cover  the  six-year  period  of  in- 
tensive building  and  organization.  Hereafter  such  re- 
ports will  appear  annually. 

I  think  of  my  own  report  as  having  for  its  chief 
purpose  the  introducing  of  the  accompanying  reports 
from  my  associates  who  have  had,  in  my  opinion,  most 
remarkable  success  in  the  organization  and  launching 


of  their  several  departments  in  the  University.  As 
further  indication  of  the  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  reports  from  the  Library,  the  Duke  University 
Press,  and  the  Committee  on  Research  are  worthy  of 
careful  attention,  as  is  also  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs.  The  need  to 
bring  the  alumni  of  Trinity  College  to  feel  fully  at 
home  in  the  wider  setting  of  Duke  University  and  to 
interpret  for  the  alumni  and  the  general  public  the 
meaning  and  mission  of  a  new  university  has  given 
great  importance  to  this  office;  and  it  has  already 
abundantly  justified  itself. 

During  the  period  in  review  eight  trustees  of  the 
University  have  died.  James  B.  Duke  entered  the 
Board  in  1919  and  died  October  10,  1925.  He  died 
suddenly,  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  and  when  he  was  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  investment  of  at  least  five  crown- 
ing years  in  this  supreme  task  of  his  life.  He  had  a 
power  of  vision  and  achievement  that  made  him  one  of 
the  mightiest  men  of  his  generation,  and  he  takes  rank 
with  the  foremost  philanthropists  of  all  time. 

His  brother,  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  served  as  trustee 
from  1889  until  his  death  January  8,  1929.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  carried  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University  on  his  heart.  He  will  always  stand 
out  as  an  illustrious  example  of  a  man  who  linked  his 
life  with  an  undying  institution  in  which  he  believed 
with  the  whole  heart,  who  stood  by  it  through  evil  as 
well  as  through  good  report,  and  who  sought  for  him- 
self nothing  except,  to  him,  the  sweet  and  precious 
privilege  of  serving  his  fellow-men. 

Joseph  G.  Brown  became  a  trustee  in  1896  and 
served  as  President  of  the  Board  from  1917  until  his 
death  January  30,  1927.  Son,  servant,  patron,  ben- 
efactor, he  gave  to  the  institution  high  and  life-long 
devotion. 

W.  B.  Springer  served  faithfully  and  diligently 
from  his  e^ction  to  the  Board  in  1906  until  he  died 
November  26,  1926. 

J.  Howell  Way,  from  1911  to  September  22,  1927, 
served  with  rare  interest  and  enlightenment,  and  at 
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his  death  left  the  University  a  valuable  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Way  was  succeeded  by  F.  A.  Linney.  Mr. 
Linney  gave  promise  of  distinction  in  public  service 
and  usefulness  to  his  Alma  Mater;  but  he  died  June 
29,  1928,  before  he  had  had  opportunity  to  attend  a 
meeting-  of  the  Board. 

E.  T^  White's  service  from  1899  to  July  31,  1928,  in 
every  word  and  act  bore  the  marks  of  wisdom  and 
Gibraltar-like  character. 

Lee  S.- Overman  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  from 
Trinity  College  in  1874;  and  he  manifested  in  many 
ways  and  throughout  a  long  life  an  active  interest  in 
the  College  and  its  causes.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  from  1906  until  he  died,  December  17,  1930. 
He  began  his  career  as  private  secretary  to  North 
Carolina's  famous  Governor  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  and 
was  continuously  in  the  public  service.  He  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  1903  until  his  death.  He  was  a  statesman  who 
thought  straight  even  in  times  of  confusion,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  mire  and  poisons  of  political  life 
he  kept  himself  singularly  devoted  to  the  public  good. 

John  Franklin  Crowell,  who  was  President  of  Trin- 
ity College  from  1887  to  1894,  died  at  his  home  in  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  August  6,  1931.  Dr.  Crowell, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  at  Yale  and 
Columbia ;  and  informed  with  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  modern  scholarship,  he  was  the  first  college  exec- 
utive to  bring  from  the  outside  into  a  postwar  South- 
ern state  the  real  breath  of  progress.  He  achieved  the 
difficult  task  of  removing  the  College  from  a  quiet  vil- 
lage to  a  growing  center  of  industry  and  population 
and  placed  it  in  the  main  currents  of  American  life. 
He  revived  this  College  with  new  ideas  and  fresh 
aspirations  and  stirred  awake  this  whole  common- 
wealth, then  slowly  recovering  from  the  long,  tedious 
years  of  convalescence  that  followed  civil  war  and 
reconstruction. 

Samuel  Fox  Mordecai,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  from 
1904  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  December  29,  1927. 
He  took  the  School  in  its  beginnings  and  made  it  a 
power  in  legal  education.  He  was  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  building  up  the  School  as  an  institution ;  but 
he  was  a  master  teacher,  and  all  his  students  became 
his  disciples.  They  are  now  found  among  the  leaders 
at  the  bar  all  over  this  state. 

William  Howell  Pegram,  after  fifty-nine  years'  con- 
nection with  the  College  as  student,  teacher,  and  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  died  April  30,  1928.  Through  per- 
sonal and  other  intimate  ties  he  was  bound  to  the  Col- 
lege in  its  heroic  origins.  He  was  a  devoted  son  and 
life-long  servant  of  the  College  and  he  gave  to  its  stu- 
dents more  than  half  a  century  of  unfailing  inspira- 
tion and  guidance.  Scientist  by  profession,  in  sym- 
pathies and  the  practice  of  a  life-time  he  was  also  the 


friend  and  aider  of  all  those  who  would  live  in  the 
spirit. 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  intervened  since  Mr. 
Duke  signed  the  Indenture  of  Trust  creating  Duke 
University,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
(and  some  of  it  has  found  its  way  into  print)  as  to 
whether  there  is  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
United  States  a  climate  of  opinion  that  will  sustain  a 
great  endowed  university.  Meanwhile  Duke,  through 
its  construction  and  organization  program,  has  stead- 
ily gone  forward  with  the  building  of  a  university 
that  is  in  no  sense  a  copy  of  any  existing  institution 
but  that  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  best  educational 
traditions  or  the  best  educational  tendencies  of  our 
time. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  this  has 
gone  on,  some  of  it  far-reaching  and  in  its  implications 
involving  much  that  has  been  characteristic  of  south- 
ern civilization,  without  any  undue  interference  from 
local  public  opinion  and  wholly  uninterrupted  by 
gusts  of  unwisdom  that  are  apt  to  arise  from  time  to 
time  in  any  democracy.  With  this  experience  in  mind 
and  with  a  like  experience  through  many  years  in  the 
history  of  Trinity  College  I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve Duke  is  no  more  apt  to  suffer  from  an  unwhole- 
some climate  of  opinion  than  are  universities  in  other 
parts  of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  located  as  it  is 
in  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its 
building  era  (taking  the  long  view  of  it  I  see  the  cur- 
rent depression  as  an  episode  and  not  a  catastrophe), 
this  university  might  conceivably  have  an  unusual 
chance  to  produce  creative  rather  than  merely  critical 
attitudes  of  mind,  if  this  distinction  will  pass  muster ; 
and  I  realize  that  it  may  be  more  a  matter  of  emphasis 
than  an  essential  difference  in  type  of  mind.  From 
this  standpoint,  Duke  University  is  not  only  an  educa- 
tional adventure;  it  is  a  social  experiment  of  wide 
significance,  and  as  such  it  is  attracting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  men 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  advice  especially 
as  to  the  general  type  of  university  that  we  should 
undertake  to  build.  We  have  not  been  able  to  take  it 
all,  but  we  are  grateful  for  it  all.  We  are  trying  to 
proceed  in  the  light  of  the  best  that  experience  has 
taught.  Duke  aspires  to  be  not  a  sectional  but  a  na- 
tional university.  Indeed  it  is  already  a  national  uni- 
versity in  its  standards  and  ideals  and  in  the  fact  that 
its  teachers  and  students  come  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. But  in  our  undertakings  we  cannot  wholly  over- 
look the  circumstances  that  we  are  located  in  the 
South  and  owe  it  certain  duties  and  kinds  of  special 
service.  We  are  therefore  not  altogether  as  free  as 
would  be  a  new  endowed  university,  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  are  many  others  in  the  field,  to 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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1932  Commencement  Program 
of  Duke  University 

Sunday,  June  5 

4  :oo  p.m. — Carillon  Recital.     Anton  Brees,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

8:30  p.m. — Baccalaureate  Address.     President  William  Preston  Few,  LL.D.     Uni- 
versity Chapel. 

Monday,  June  6 

10:30  a.m. — Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni  Council.     University  Union. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Alumnae  Council.     Alumnae  Room,  Faculty  Apart- 
ments, Woman's  College  Campus. 

1 1  :oo  a.m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment.     Administra- 
tion Building. 
3:00  p.m. — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University.    Administra- 
tion Building. 

5  :oo  p.m. — Organ    Recital.      Lawrence    Clarke    Apgar,    Philadelphia.      University 

Chapel. 
8:30  p.m. — Graduating  Orations.     Page  Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  June  7  (Alumni  Day) 

9:00  a.m. — Registration  of  Returning  Alumni  and  Alumnae.     Lobby,   University 

Union. 
1 1  :oo  a.m. — Commencement  Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Philadelphia.     University  Chapel. 
1  :oo  p.m. — Alumni-Alumnae  Luncheon.     University  Union.     (Tickets,  $1.00.) 
3  -.7,0  p.m. — Presentation  of  Portrait  of  the  late  Dean  Samuel  F.  Mordecai.     Law 

School  Library. 
5  :oo  p.m. — Planting  of  Ivy  by  First  Graduating  Class  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Speaker,   Doctor  William   Sydney  Thayer,  Johns  Hopkins   University, 

Baltimore. 
6:00  p.m. — Class  Dinners. 
7:30  p.m. — Carillon    Recital.      Anton    Brees,    Lake    Wales,    Florida.      University 

Campus. 
9:00  p.m. — Annual  Reception  in  Honor  of  the  Class  of  1932,  and  Returning  Alumni 

and  Alumnae.     East  Duke  Building,  Woman's  College  Campus. 

Wednesday,  June  8 

10:45  a.m. — Academic   Procession:   Members   of   Board    of   Trustees    and    Faculty, 

Members  of  Graduating  Class,  Graduate  Students,  form  line. 
1 1  :oo  a.m. — Commencement    Address.     The    Honorable    James    Grafton    Rogers, 
LL.D.,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Conferring  of  Degrees. 
6:00  p.m. — Reception    by   the    Faculties   in    Honor    of   Parents   of   Candidates   for 

Degrees.     Woodland  Stage,  Woman's  College  Campus. 
7:26  p.m. — Sunset.     Lowering  of  the  Class  Flag.     Woman's  College  Campus. 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


Henry  W.  Norris,  Class  of  1871,  is  the  oldest  living-  alumnus  of  Duke 
University  from  the  standpoint  of  class.  He  has  been  successfully  en- 
gaged during  his  long  life  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  business  man ;  now 
retired.  He  is  president  of  the  bank  of  Holly  Springs,  N.  C.  He  has 
served  in  the  State  Senate  from  Wake  County  and  has  been  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  He  is  a  member  of  0.  D.  K.  His 
youngest  son,  Henry  T.  Norris,  attended  Trinity  College.  At  the  last 
Commencement  Mr.  Norris  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation. 


Henry  W.  Norris 

John  D.  Hodges,  of  the  Class  of  1873,  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Duke  University  from  the  standpoint  of  years.  After  leaving  Trinity 
College,  he  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1875.  He 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  retired  educator,  having  taught  from 
1873  to  1924.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  0.  D.  K.  and  Chi 
Phi.  He  recently  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
Davie  County.  He  served  several  years  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 


John  D.  Hodges 


Peter  J.  Kernodle,  of  the  Class  of  1876,  lives  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
he  is  managing  editor  of  the  Christian  Sun,  organ  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Contention,  and  president  of  the  Central  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity ;  received  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 
from  Elon  College.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  from  1876  to  1909,  part 
of  that  time  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Elon  College.  Since  1924  he 
has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Christian  Sun.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Central  Publishing  Company  since  1910. 


Peter  J.  Kernodle 
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Department  of  Psychology  is  Doing 
Much  Research  Work 


Number  of  Highly  Important  and  Interesting  Investigations  Being  Made  by  Dr.  William 
McDougall,  Head  of  the  Department,  and  Those  Associated  with  Him — Gradu- 
ate Assistants  Doing  Some  Significant  Work 


^T^HE  work  of  the  Psychology  department  of  Duke 
■*■  University  has  developed  much  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm during  the  three  years  just  past.  Additions  to 
the  staff,  from  time  to  time,  are  bringing  to  Duke 
many  of  the  best  known  and  most  capable  men  in  this 
field. 

Every  member  of  the  staff,  including  the  graduate 
assistants,  is  engaged  in  some  special  research  work, 
at  the  present  time.  In  several  cases,  members  of  the 
staff  are  collaborating  in  the  investigations. 

Dr.  William  McDougall,  head  of  the  department,  is 
continuing,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  the 
experiment  begun  about  twelve  years  ago  on  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characteristics  in  white  rats 
(Lamarckian  inheritance).  Over  thirty  generations 
of  rats  have  now  been  worked  with  by  Doctor  Mc- 
Dougall, each  generation  having  been  measured  as  to 
the  number  of  trials  required  to  master  a  given  prob- 
lem of  learning.  During  this  period  the  stock  has  im- 
proved from  a  requirement  of  around  150  trials  (with 
punishment  for  failure)  to  the  point  where  as  few  as 
20  to  50  trials  are  necessary.  Present  work  is  being 
concentrated  upon  special  cheek  experiments,  de- 
signed to  meet  objections  and  test  still  more  crucially 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  work.  To  men- 
tion one  point,  the  slowest  or  poorest  rats  are  selected 
from  each  generation  to  be  used  for  breeding  for  the 
next;  in  spite  of  this  negative  selection,  however,  the 
improvement  of  the  stock  still  goes  on,  showing,  as  Dr. 
McDougall  interprets  the  data,  that  the  learning  of 
the  parents  to  some  degree  improves  the  learning 
capacity  of  the  offspring. 

Dr.  McDougall  is  at  present  engaged  in  condensing 
into  one  volume  the  most  essential  contents  of  his  two 
"Outlines  of  Psychology,"  the  "Normal"  and  the 
"Abnormal." 

Dr.  H.  Lundholm  is  conducting  experiments  on 
functional  hallucination  devised  to  investigate  the 
validity  of  the  following  proposition.  ' '  A  person  who 
is  compelled  by  a  subconscious  impulse  to  act  in  every 
respect  as  if  a  certain  impression  reached  his  sen- 
sorium  will   subjectively   perceive   this   impression." 


This  study  is  the  continuation  of  one  on  functional 
sensory  disorders  as  induced  by  suggestion  in  the 
hypnotic  state ;  an  investigation  that  was  begun  in 
1926  and  which  has  been  partially  reported  in  1928 
and  in  1932. 

Dr.  Lundholm  and  Dr.  K.  E.  Zener  are  collaborat- 
ing in  experiments  devised  to  investigate  whether  or 
not  skin  temperatures  can  be  modified  by  hypnotic 
suggestion.  The  results,  so  far,  have  been  very  slight. 
In  one  subject  there  is  a  vague  indication  that  sug- 
gestion of  a  cold  hand  produces  a  very  small  decrease 
in  the  surface  temperature  of  the  hand,  but  in  one 
instance  the  same  suggestion  produced  increase  in  the 
surface  temperature.  Suggestion  of  a  warm  hand 
seems  to  have  no  significant  effect.  In  another  subject 
there  are  spontaneous  variations  in  skin  temperature, 
the  cause  of  which,  so  far,  has  not  been  analyzed.  It 
is  planned  to  compare  variations  in  skin  temperature 
with  the  psycho-galvanic  reflex  as  obtained  from 
adjacent  parts  of  the  body  on  which  the  temperature 
is  measured. 

Dr.  Zener,  himself,  is  working  chiefly  with  condi- 
tioned salivary  reflexes  in  dogs  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining the  relationship  of  the  salivary  response  to 
the  total  food-seeking  behaviour  and  the  general  state 
of  hunger.  He  is  investigating  also,  the  role  played  in 
this  type  of  learning  by  the  general  dynamic  situation 
and  the  degree  of  insight,  in  order  to  determine  more 
precisely  its  relation  to  other  types  of  learning. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  in  addition  to  his  work  with  Dr. 
McDougall  on  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis,  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years  on  the  strange  phenomena 
popularly  known  as  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  and 
these  he  includes  under  the  non-committal  name  of 
"Extra-Sensory  Cognition."  He  and  his  assistants, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Frick,  Mr.  C.  E.  Stuart,  Mr.  Gaither  Pratt, 
and  others,  have  made  over  20,000  trials  during  this 
period,  under  various  conditions,  and  have  what  ap- 
pears to  be  good  evidence  of  the  functioning  of  some 
unknown  process  of  extra-sensory  cognition — a  mode 
of  perception  yet  to  be  explained  by  further  study. 
Present  and  future  effort  will  be  directed  toward  the 
preliminary  steps  of  explanation.     Especial  interest 
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attaches  to  this  problem  in  view  of  the  age-old  and 
wide-spread  belief  in  such  phenomena  among  laymen. 
and  because  it  has  been  a  basic  assumption  in  nearly 
all  religious  systems. 

The  possibility  and  practicality  of  effecting  sudden 
transformations  of  character  in  the  laboratory,  by  the 
use  of  suggestion  devoid  of  theological  reference,  is 
also  being  tried  by  Dr.  Rhine,  in  connection  with  his 
course  in  the  Psychology  of  Character.  He  is  further 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  "  Autohypnotic  An- 
aesthesia" as  a  practical  measure  of  protection  for  the 
properly  trained  individual,  rendering  him  or  her  able 
to  escape  or  control  suffering  for  which  other  treat- 
ment is  not  available. 

Dr.  Donald  K.  Adams  has  just  completed,  with  Mr. 
T.  L.  McCulloch,  an  experiment  to  test  an  implication 
of  the  Gestalt  theory  with  rats  as  subjects,  and  the 
report  is  now  in  preparation.  The  prediction  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  Gestalt  theory  was  fulfilled  and  the 
results  have  immediate  bearing  on  the  general  theory 
of  learning.  Doctor  Adams  is  now  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  distortion  of  a  field  by  an  obstructed  need 
in  children  to  test  certain  hypotheses  advanced  by  him 
last  year.  The  cooperation  of  the  Duke  University 
Kindergarten  and  the  parents  of  the  kindergarten 
children  is  very  useful  and  has  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  Dr.  Adams.  He  is  also  preparing  for  publi- 
cation some  earlier  experimental  work  done  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Faculty  members  of  the  staff  believe  that  some  very 
worthwhile  work  is  being  done  by  the  graduate  assis- 
tants in  the  department.  Mr.  Glenn  A.  Pry  has  been 
working  with  the  Fechner-Benham  phenomena  of 
color  vision  (which  consists  in  the  production  of  color- 
sensations  with  intermittent  white  stimuli).  His  re- 
sults seem  to  him  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Young- 
Hemholtz  theory,  and  have  suggested  to  him  that  color 
vision  might  depend  upon  the  modulation  of  the  optic 
nerve  currents,  a  theory  somewhat  similar  to  one 
proposed  by  Troland. 

Mr.  R.  W.  George  has  been  making  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  significance  of  the  reversals  expe- 
rienced in  binocular  rivalry  and  in  the  illusions  of 
reversible  perspective  for  the  study  of  personality 
traits  with  special  reference  to  McDougall's  applica- 
tion of  the  chemical  theory  of  temperament  to  intro- 
version-extroversion. The  evidence  indicates  that  the 
rate  of  reversal  experienced  in  binocular  rivalry  and 
reversible  perspective  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  hypothetical  chemical  factor,  present  in  varying 
degrees  in  each  organism,  which  perhaps  plays  a  part 
in  determining  the  degree  of  "expressiveness"  char- 
acteristic of  the  behavior  of  each  individual. 

Mr.  T.  L.  McCulloch  is  making  an  attempt  to  sub- 
ject to  a  test  of  generality  the  theory  advanced  by 


Charles  Spearman  that  there  exists  a  general  common 
factor,  g,  throughout  all  cognitive  abilities,  and  a  dis- 
creet, specific  factor,  s,  for  each  ability.  Individual 
scores  of  a  large  group  of  white  rats  are  being  obtained 
on  a  battery  of  tests  designed  to  indicate  capacities  in 
various  mental  functions. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Westerhof  is  making  ' '  a  Survey  and  Crit- 
ical Examination  of  the  Use  of  Teleology  in  Modern 
Psychology, "  considering  to  what  extent,  and  with 
what  degree  of  consistency,  the  various  psychological 
schools  of  recent  times  recognize  the  purposive  nature 
of  human  and  infra-human  behavior. 

Mr.  Harvey  L.  Prick  has  been  making  an  exper- 
imental study  by  use  of  hypnosis  of  the  thought  proc- 
esses constituting  the  dream.  He  has  been  inducing 
dreams  in  deeply  hypnotized  subjects  under  varying 
conditions  of  internal  and  external  setting,  studying 
the  relative  influence  of  the  motivational  and  sensory 
factors.  He  is  concentrating  especially  on  the  in- 
teresting observation  that  the  more  inhibited  the  de- 
sire, the  more  distorted  the  dream. 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  Wright  is  beginning  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  influences  of  barriers  upon  strength  of 
motivation  in  children.  This  research  is  in  line  with 
recent  studies  sponsored  by  Dr.  Kurt  Lewin  of  Berlin 
which  support  the  assumption  of  lawful  relation  be- 
tween factors  characterizing  the  immediate  situation 
and  goal-seeking  behavior. 

Mr.  John  F.  Thomas  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  a  critical  experimental  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  survival  of  personality  after  death.  He  has 
been  working  with  the  more  reliable  sensitives  of  this 
country  and  England  under  good  conditions  of  con- 
trol, and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  assistants  has 
gathered  stenographic  records  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousand  pages,  making  the  greatest  collection  of  its 
kind  to  this  time.  This  evidence  he  regards  as  point- 
ing to  the  survival  hypothesis.  His  work  is  also  of 
"historical  importance,"  being  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  conducted  under  university  advice  and  criticism. 


Student  Bar  Association  Names 
Officers  For  Year 

William  B.  McGuire,  Jr.,  of  Franklin,  will  head  the 
Duke  Bar  Association  during  the  coming  year,  having 
been  elected  president  of  the  group  in  a  spirited  elec- 
tion. S.  A.  Wilson,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C,  was  chosen 
secretary. 

The  Duke  body  is  the  second  organization  of  its  kind 
ever  formed  and  its  operation  at  the  school  of  law  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  Several  schools  have  recently  estab- 
lished bar  associations  and  others  are  contemplating 
such  action. 
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Two  Duke  Faculty  Members  to  Make 

Research  Expedition 

Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse,  Head  of  the  Biology  Department,  and  Dr.  P.  Gr.  Hall,  Professor  of 

Zoology,  to  Spend  the  Summer  in  Scientific   Investigations  in   the   Yucatan 

Peninsula — Expedition  Sponsored  hy  Carnegie  Institute 

and  Duke  University 


TYK.  A.  S.  PEARSE  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Hall,  of  the 

■"-^  Biology  Department  of  Duke  University,  are  to 
sail  May  31st,  from  New  Orleans  for  the  Yucatan 
peninsula,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer  in  scien- 
tific investigations.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Edwin  P.  Greaser,  a  carcinologist,  and  Dr.  William  C. 
Steere,  a  botanist,  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  expedition  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Washington  and  Duke  University. 

The  credentials  for  the  Duke  Professors  have  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  for  their  signa- 
tures. No  passports  are  necessary  for  American  cit- 
izens to  enter  Mexico. 

Drs.  Pearse  and  Hall  have  been  busily  engaged  for 
months  assembling  an  elaborate  outfit  for  the  expedi- 
tion. This  outfit  includes,  among  other  things,  a  num- 
ber of  silk  bolting  cloth  nets,  which  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Pearse ;  a  pump  and  a  sample  bottle  to  secure  samples 
.  of  water  at  various  depths ;  a  reversible  thermometer, 
used  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  water  at  different 
depths;  a  little  mud  dredge,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  take  up  mud  with  its  animal  life  from  various 
places  on  the  bed  of  the  water  hole  being  investigated ; 
and  a  collapsible  boat  made  of  canvas  and  rubber. 
This  boat  is  called  an  ' '  airraf t. "  It  is  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  Admiral  Byrd  when  he  landed  in  France 
after  his  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 

Other  equipment  will  be  loaned  the  expedition  by 
Dr.  Silvanus  G.  Morley,  Director  of  the  Archaeological 
Station  in  the  Yucatan.  This  will  include  folding 
camp  chairs,  and  other  supplies.  Mules  will  also  be 
furnished  to  carry  the  equipment. 

Doctor  Morley  has  been  working  in  Yucatan  for 
twenty  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution. He  has  been  doing  research  work  among 
the  Mayas,  who  inhabit  the  Yucatan,  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  this  strange  race.  He  has  found  that  the 
Mayas  came  into  the  Yucatan  after  a  successful  period 
of  civilization  elsewhere.  In  the  country  of  their  new 
homes  they  built  great  palaces  and  warrior  temples. 
Doctor  Morley  has  succeeded  in  restoring  a  number  of 


these  buildings.  He  spends  about  five  months  of  every 
year  in  this  research  work  there,  from  January  to 
June,  when  he  is  forced  out  by  the  rainy  season. 

Yucatan  is  a  strange  limestone  plain  which  has  no 
rivers.  All  the  water  on  the  peninsula  gathers  in 
cenotes,  or  water  holes,  or  soaks  into  the  ground.  The 
life  of  the  Mayas,  then,  is  centered  around  these 
cenotes. 

The  sacred  cenote  at  Chiehen-Itza,  is  believed  to  be 
the  home  of  the  rain  god.  The  Mayas,  for  many  cen- 
turies, have  made  sacrifices  there.  They  threw  into 
the  cenote  much  jewelry  and  many  slave  women  as 
sacrifices  to  the  rain  god.  The  Mexican  government  is 
very  jealous  of  its  rights  in  any  valuables  rescued 
from  any  of  these  cenotes.  The  expedition,  however, 
is  not  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

At  the  Chichen-Itza  the  Mayas  built  their  most  mag- 
nificent temples.  There  Dr.  Morley  makes  his  head- 
quarters. Doctor  Pearse 's  expedition  will  spend  about 
a  month  there  at  the  Iguana  cenote.  The  scientists 
will  then  move  on  to  Campeche  and  later  to  Merida, 
near  the  coast.  Many  of  the  cenotes  will  be  visited 
and  possibly  some  work  will  be  done  in  the  limestone 
caves. 

The  expedition  will  make  a  survey  of  scientific  con- 
ditions in  these  water  holes  and  study  the  animal  life 
existent  iu  them.  A  considerable  amount  of  biological 
work  will  be  done,  using  the  mud  dredge,  seines,  and 
instruments  to  secure  accurate  counts  of  animals  at 
various  depths. 

Dr.  Steere  will  collect  the  botanical  specimens  and 
Dr.  Creaser  will  prepare  specimens  of  animal  life  for 
the  museums.  Doctor  Hall  is  to  investigate  the  phys- 
ical-chemical conditions,  including  gases.  He  will  also 
take  moving  pictures  of  the  expedition.  There  will  be 
several  cameras  among  the  party  and  a  number  of 
pictures  will  be  made. 

Dr.  Pearse  will  study  especially  the  aquatic  animals 
and  parasites.  He  has  been  interested,  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  the  general  problem  of  the  migration  of 
animals  out  of  the  ocean,  and  has  made  investigations 
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in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  cenotes  begin  near 
the  ocean  as  salty  pools,  gradually  becoming  fresher 
as  one  moves  inland.  Each  one  has  been  isolated  for 
centuries.  This  forms  an  ideal  opportunity  for  Dr. 
Pearse  to  continue  his  studies  in  this  field.  He  will  try 
to  work  out  a  graded  sequence  of  the  animal  develop- 
ment in  the  cenotes. 

Throughout  the  Yucatan  country  the  Maya  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  Doctor  Morley  will  furnish  the  ex- 
pedition with  an  interpreter  who  speaks  English, 
Spanish,  and  Maya.  Doctor  Pearse  speaks  a  little 
Spanish,  also.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  the  natives.  These  Mayas  are 
little  people  and  quite  docile.  Members  of  the  expedi- 
tion expect  no  trouble  with  them. 

The  dangers  are  from  diseases.  These  include  chiefly 
typhoid,  malaria,  and  amoebic  dysentery.  Doctors 
Hall  and  Pearse  already  have  been  inoculated  for 
typhoid  prevention  and  vaccinated  against  smallpox. 
They  plan  to  combat  the  other  diseases  by  taking 
quinine  and  by  boiling  their  drinking  water. 

The  party  expects  to  sail  from  Progresso,  the  chief 
port  of  the  Yucatan,  early  in  September,  reaching 
home  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  terms  of  the 
two  universities. 


Duke  Library  Given  Volumes 
On  Forestry 

The  Duke  University  library  has  announced  the 
acquisition  of  over  1,200  publications  contributed  by 
a  group  of  benefactors  toward  the  enlargement  of  its 
section  on  forestry.  Of  these,  510  titles  come  from 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  of  Chapel  Hill,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  volumes  from  the  library  of  the 
late  J.  Girvin  Peters,  many  years  associated  with  the 
United  States  forest  service. 

To  these  gifts  are  added  450  titles  contributed  by 
W.  R.  Mattoon,  at  present  a  member  of  the  United 
States  forest  service  and  for  many  years  interested  in 
southern  forestry,  200  titles  from  Miss  Helen  E. 
Stockbridge,  librarian  of  the  United  States  forest 
service,  and  80  volumes  presented  by  Herbert  F. 
Schwarz  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, being  a  portion  of  the  library  of  his  brother,  6. 
Frederick  Schwarz. 

Claude  M.  Ballard  of  the  United  States  forest  serv- 
ice has  presented  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  forest  service,  many  of  which  have 
been  out  of  print  for  many  years  and  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  Carl  I.  Peterson,  assistant  state  forester 
of  Tennessee,  has  contributed  to  the  completion  of 
back  sets  of  important  periodicals. 

These  acquisitions  increase  the  forestry  collection 
of  Duke  University  to  approximately  6.000  titles  and 
form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  the  educational  and  in- 


vestigative work  in  forestry  conducted  by  Professors 
C.  F.  Korstian  and  "William  Maughan,  of  Duke.  The 
forestry  collection  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time 
so  that  a  workable  forestry  library  will  be  available 
by  the  time  the  school  of  forestry  is  completely  or- 
ganized. 


New  Officers  of  Duke  Men's  Association 
And  of  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Oliver  Wendell  Home,  of  Vienna,  Ga.,  and  Curtis 
Spence,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  serve  as  presidents  of 
the  two  largest  Duke  University  student  groups  as  the 
result  of  elections  held  in  April  by  the  men's  govern- 
ment association  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Home  was  installed  as  president  of  the  stu- 
dent government  on  April  21,  and  the  newly  named 
"  Y "  president  will  take  his  office  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  session. 

Other  officers  of  the  government  association  are : 
Raymond  Lundgren,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  vice-pres- 
ident; June  Caldwell,  Edgewood,  R.  I.,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Robert  Vaughn,  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and 
Bruce  Roxby,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  representatives  on 
publications  board. 

Edwin  C.  Kellam,  of  Princess  Anne,  Va.,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  student  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Johns  Myers,  of  Oxford,  secretary;  and  Charles  Der- 
rick, Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Home  was  secretary  of  the  men's  association 
last  year,  and  is  a  member  of  the  varsity  basketball 
team.  The  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  president  has  been  active 
in  the  association 's  work  for  several  years. 


Hundreds  of  Alumnae  Return  for 
May  Day 

Miss  Gay  Johnston,  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  was 
crowned  Queen  of  May  on  May  7  in  beautifid 
exercises  held  at  the  Woman's  College.  Hun- 
dreds of  alumnae,  returning  for  their  annual 
Alumnae  Home-Coming  Day  celebration,  wit- 
nessed the  coronation  and  pageant  which  fol- 
lowed a  tea  given  in  their  honor  at  the  Alum- 
nae Room. 

In  the  morning  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Council  met  to  make  plans  for 
commencement,  with  Mrs.  Marshall  Spears 
presiding.  The  closing  feature  of  the  May 
Day  program  was  the  presentation  of  a  play 
in  the  evening,  "Craig's  Wife,"  by  the  Duke 
Players. 
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Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
Awarded  For  Academic  Year  1932-33 


Announcement  of  Winners  of  These  Valuable  Awards  by  Duke  University  Recently 

Made  by  Dean  W.  H.  Glasson,  of  the  Graduate  School — Complete  List  of  Those 

Who  Have  Received  These  Appointments 


rT,HE  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  in 
•*■  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  recently 
completed  the  list  of  awards  for  the  academic  year 
1932-33. 

Dean  W.  H.  Glasson  states  that  the  Angier  Duke 
Memorial  Fellowship  of  $1,000  has  this  year  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert  Fletcher  Wright,  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Wright  graduated  from  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  with 
the  A.B.  degree  in  1930.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
awarded  a  fellowship  in  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Wright  has  held 
a  fellowship  in  Psychology  in  Duke  University  and  has 
specialized  in  Child  Psychology.  He  will  continue  his 
work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  next  year. 

Dean  Glasson  also  announces  that  the  following 
thirty  persons  have  been  appointed  to  fellowships 
ranging  in  value  from  $600  to  $750 : 

Emmett  R.  Elliott,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
Mathematics;  John  H.  Pearson,  B.S.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  Chemistry;  Miss  Helen  E.  Marshall,  A.B., 
A.M.,  Garden  City,  Kansas,  in  History;  Merrill  C. 
Munyan,  A.B.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  History ;  Louis  B. 
Cook,  B.S.,  Cranston,  R.  I.,  in  Chemistry;  Charles  L. 
Riley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in  History; 
Miss  Sara  Elizabeth  Clarke,  A.B.,  Washington,  N.  C, 
in  French;  William  E.  Fort,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  Philosophy;  Miss  Sophia  Stambaugh,  A.B., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  Latin;  Joseph  H.  Pyron,  A.B., 
M.S.,  Reynolds,  Ga.,  in  Botany;  Edward  P.  Dreyer, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  English ;  Thomas  M. 
Johnston,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Allison  Park,  Pa.,  in  English; 
I.  P.  Goldstein,  A.B.,  East  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  English ; 
Walter  A.  Stanbury,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Durham,  N.  G,  in 
English ;  Walter  H.  Delaplane,  A.B.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
Economics;  Robert  T.  Dickerson,  A.B.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  Chemistry ;  Cazlyn  G.  Bookhout,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  in  Zoology ;  Charles  W.  Hooker,  A.B., 
Durham,  N.  C,  in  Zoology;  Harold  W.  Miller,  A.B., 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in  Greek;  James  Edward  Hamil- 


ton, A.B.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  Education;  William 
D.  Overdyke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Shreveport,  La.,  in  History; 
Dave  Sparks,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Saltillo,  Texas,  in  History; 
Elbert  S.  Wallace,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
in  Economics;  Nicholas  P.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Seymour,  Texas,  in  Economics;  Samuel  R.  Tipton, 
A.B.,  Sylvester,  Ga.,  in  Zoology;  Miss  Helen  E.  Butts, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  Zoology;  Allen  D. 
Edwards,  B.S.,  Ph.M.,  Plainwell,  Mich.,  in  Sociology ; 
Joseph  G.  Pratt,  A.B.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  in 
Psychology;  Franklin  E.  Lowance,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ro- 
anoke, Va.,  in  Physics;  John  M.  Akers,  A.B.,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  in  Economics. 

The  following  twenty-one  persons  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  graduate  scholarships  of  $350  or  $400  each : 

William  G.  McGavock,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  in  Math- 
ematics; Winston  L.  Massey,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in 
Mathematics;  Miss  Laura  M.  Jarman,  Staunton,  Va., 
in  French;  Miss  Jeanne  L.  Manget,  Huchow,  China, 
in  Physics;  H.  H.  Bailey,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  in 
Physics ;  Miss  Catherine  Witt,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  in  Math- 
ematics; G.  W.  Blackwell,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in 
Sociology;  John  D.  Coakley,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  in 
Psychology;  Harper  L.  Garrett,  Greenville,  S.  C,  in 
History;  Lucien  E.  Roberts,  Dallas,  Ga.,  in  History; 
Charles  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa.,  in  Philosophy ; 
D.  C.  Agnew,  Delta,  Colorado,  in  Education;  Karl  Z. 
Morgan,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  Physics ;  A.  S.  Berg- 
hauser,  Durham,  N.  C,  in  German ;  Miss  E.  R.  Parker, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  Latin;  Jesse  L.  Rose,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  Greek;  Hubert  Searcy,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  Political  Science;  William  D.  Patton,  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  in  French ;  F.  M.  Riddick,  Durham,  N.  C, 
in  Political  Science ;  John  T.  Welch,  Mount  Holly, 
N.  C,  in  Economics;  Robert  E.  Ransom,  Stanberry, 
Mo.,  in  Latin. 

Later  an  announcement  was  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  between  forty  and  fifty  graduate  assistants  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  University.  These 
graduate  assistantships  will  range  in  value  from  $350 
to  $750.  A  list  of  the  holders  of  these  assistantships 
will  appear  in  the  June  Register. 
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"Launching  of  a  University"  Is  Theme 
of  President's  Report 

(Continued  from  page  120) 

make  experiments  involving  the  University  as  a  whole. 
The  physical  sciences  get  a  disproportionate  emphasis 
in  American  civilization  and  American  education. 
There  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  country  univer- 
sities that  place  their  major  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
manities, and  others  that  stress  the  sciences  of  man 
as  over  against  the  sciences  of  nature.  It  has  occurred 
to  a  good  many  thoughtful  people  that  Duke  should 
become  a  university  of  this  specialized  type.  Duke 
should  be  adequately  equipped  for  research  in  the  hu- 
man sciences,  but  I  prefer  to  see  this  done  in  an  insti- 
tute within  the  university  rather  than  undertake  to 
develop  a  specialized  university.  The  South  has  not 
yet  made  its  due  contribution  towards  scientific  re- 
search and  the  scientific  spirit,  and  so  has  lagged  not 
only  in  its  material  but  also  in  its  social  and  political 
development.  Duke  must  try  to  do  its  part  at  this 
point  and  at  the  same  time  strive  to  become  a  home  of 
idealism. 

Duke  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  charitable 
trust  set  up  by  James  B.  Duke  by  an  indenture  dated 
December  11,  1924,  and  known  as  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment; to  gifts  made  by  him  to  the  University  in  the 
succeeding  year;  and  to  bequests  that  came  through 
his  will  at  his  death,  October  10,  1925.  In  his  Inden- 
ture of  Trust,  which  also  embraces  these  gifts  and  be- 
quests, Mr.  Duke  expresses  some  convictions  about 
education,  and  he  makes  one  request  and  gives  two 
pieces  of  advice  concerning  the  educational  adminis- 
tration of  Duke  University.  By  these  words  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  University  will  be  charted.  They 
are  significant  and  wise  words  and  ought  always  to  be 
kept  in  our  minds.  In  order  that  we  may  examine 
them  carefully  and  see  how  we  are  going  about  the 
building  and  organizing  of  the  University  in  keeping 
with  them,  I  quote  in  full : 

"I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that 
education,  when  conducted  along  sane  and  practical, 
as  opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical  lines,  is,  next 
to  religion,  the  greatest  civilizing  influence.  I  request 
that  this  institution  secure  for  its  officers,  trustees,  and 
faculty  men  of  such  outstanding  character,  ability, 
and  vision  as  will  insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining 
a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world, 
and  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in 
admitting  as  students  only  those  whose  previous 
record  shows  a  character,  determination,  and  applica- 
tion evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life. 
And  I  advise  that  the  courses  at  this  institution  be 
arranged,  first,  with  special  reference  to  the  training 
of  preachers,   teachers,  lawyers,   and  physicians,  be- 


cause these  are  most  in  the  public  eye,  and  by  precept 
and  example  can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  instruction  in  chemistry,  economics,  and  his- 
tory, especially  the  lives  of  the  great  of  earth,  because 
I  believe  that  such  subjects  will  most  help  to  develop 
our  resources,  increase  our  wisdom,  and  promote 
human  happiness." 

To  how  much  do  these  words  commit  us  and  what 
are  we  doing  to  meet  the  responsibilities  they  put 
upon  us  ?  It  has  been  all  along  understood  by  every- 
body that  Duke  University  is  being  built  round  Trin- 
ity College.  By  this  and  many  other  commitments  we 
are  pledged  to  keep  the  College  and  to  make  it  as  good 
a  college  as  it  is  possible  to  make. 

As  will  have  been  noted,  Mr.  Duke  has  advised  us 
that  "the  courses  at  this  institution  be  arranged,  first, 
with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  preachers, 
teachers,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  because  these  are 
most  in  the  public  eye,  and  by  precept  and  example 
can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind. ' '  Some  of  the  educa- 
tional preparation  of  preachers,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  will,  of  course,  be  done  in  College ;  but  as 
American  universities  are  now  organized,  most  of  this 
training  must  come  in  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools  of  religion,  arts  and  sciences,  law,  and  med- 
icine. We  are  proceeding  now  with  these  four  schools, 
and  with  the  two  colleges.  The  Duke  Forest  has  been 
organized  and  is  being  developed  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a  graduate  School  of  Forestry.  And 
we  are  proceeding  with  nothing  else,  although  if  funds 
were  available  for  it,  we  ought  to  have  a  School  of 
Dentistry  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine. 

We  fully  realize  the  overwhelming  financial  burden 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  complete  establishment 
at  once  of  two  undergraduate  colleges  and  four  grad- 
uate and  professional  schools,  particularly  since  Mr. 
Duke  died  before  he  had  completed  the  task  to  which 
he  had  set  his  hands.  We  must  try  to  do  well  what  we 
undertake  to  do.  We  must  therefore  develop  these 
schools  gradually.  We  must  set  limits  to  our  under- 
takings, and  in  some  departments  limits  to  the  number 
of  students  that  we  can  receive.  Especially  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  the  need  for  endowment  be  great 
and  continuing.  Gradual  as  we  all  realize  the  de- 
velopment of  these  schools  must  be,  the  development 
is  none  the  less  under  way.  We  have  a  fixed  amount 
that  must  go  to  building  and  equipment  and  cannot 
accumulate  for  other  purposes.  The  present  happens 
to  be  an  unusually  good  time  to  build  and  largely  re- 
duced costs  are  made  possible  by  carrying  on  all  the 
building  at  one  time.  Therefore  the  building  for  all 
our  immediate  educational  undertakings  has  been  done 
or  is  now  in  process.  The  buildings  on  the  old  campus 
have  been  completed  and  the  present  construction  pro- 
gram on  the  new  campus  is  nearing  completion.  Plans 
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for  all  these  buildings  embody  the  results  of  years  of 
observation,  study,  and  work  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  of  us.  The  admirable  work  of  the  building 
committee  and  the  buildings  themselves  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  future  report. 

What  is  there  to  say,  in  somewhat  more  detail,  con- 
cerning the  plans,  the  purposes,  and  the  progress  of 
the  University? 

There  has  been  from  the  beginning  not  only  a  com- 
plete plan  for  the  grounds  and  buildings  but  also  an 
equally  well  defined  and  well  understood  ideal  for  the 
invisible  university.  There  will  be  many  ways  of 
stating  this.  Here  is  one.  The  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  with  its  objective  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  devotion  to  truth,  and  other  graduate 
schools,  particularly  the  Medical  School,  will,  like 
American  higher  education  in  general,  show  the  influ- 
ence of  German  universities.  The  colleges — the  one 
for  men  and  the  other  for  women — with  the  emphasis 
on  character  and  culture  and  on  training  for  service 
to  country,  to  causes,  and  to  humanity,  will  be  in  the 
English  tradition  of  education.  This  will  explain  the 
architecture  here;  for  the  College  is  the  heart  of  the 
University  and  these  buildings  tie  us  to  the  great  his- 
toric traditions  of  learning  in  the  English-speaking 
race.  The  colleges,  essentially  in  the  English  tradition 
of  education,  and  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
affected  by  German  and  other  influences,  are  to  be 
welded  into  an  American  university  that  will  seek  to 
know  and  use  the  best  that  has  been  achieved  else- 
where, but  that  will  at  the  same  time  seek  to  make  its 
own  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Louis  Pasteur,  who  has  been  called  the  most  perfect 
man  that  ever  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Science,  in 
speaking  to  a  large  number  of  students  a  short  while 
before  his  death,  used  these  memorable  words : 
"Young  men,  live  in  the  serene  peace  of  laboratories 
and  libraries.  Say  to  yourselves,  first  of  all, '  What  have 
I  done  for  my  instructors  ? '  and  as  you  go  on  further, 
'What  have  I  done  for  my  country?'  until  the  time 
comes  when  you  may  have  the  happiness  of  thinking 
that  you  have  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  progress 
and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity."  The  words  of 
Pasteur  seem  to  me  to  give  at  once  admirable  ex- 
pression for  the  ideals  both  of  the  colleges  and  of  the 
University  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Duke  puts  first  the  training  of  preachers,  and 
we  have  made  it  a  special  point  to  set  up  the  School  of 
Religion  as  the  first  new  unit  to  be  organized  in  the 
expanding  institution.  And  the  School  is  already  well 
on  the  way  to  complete  organization.  Along  with 
many  other  obligations  and  opportunities,  this  school 
will  have  the  important  duty  of  mediation  between  the 
religious  conservatism  of  this  region  and  the  great  in- 
tellectual ferment  of  the  age.  Serious-minded  South- 
ern people  are  not  hide-bound  and  intolerant,  as  many 


not  familiar  with  the  real  conditions  have  been  led  to 
believe ;  but  they  are  in  earnest  to  see  that  the  things 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  rather  than  stark  mate- 
rialism shall  control  in  the  great  new  day  of  progress 
and  prosperity,  which  has  been  interrupted  but  to 
which  we  are  again  looking  in  the  South  when  con- 
ditions now  affecting  the  whole  country  are  improved. 
The  influential  place  which  the  church  holds  in  the 
Southern  states  I  should  like  to  see  not  only  abide,  but 
grow  and  extend ;  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  church 
to  guide  the  spiritual  forces  that  control  the  world. 
But  this  influential  place  of  the  church  in  Southern 
civilization  will  not  abide  unless  we  avoid,  as  I  have 
the  faith  to  believe  we  can  avoid,  a  disastrous  break 
between  extreme  "conservatives"  and  extreme  "lib- 
erals, ' '  such  as  I  have  always  supposed  came  about  in 
New  England  in  the  last  century  and  in  Old  England 
some  two  centuries  earlier,  and  so  escape  in  our  de- 
veloping Southern  civilization  the  deadly  dualism  of 
life  that  sets  a  world  of  beauty  and  power  without  a 
moral  meaning  on  the  one  hand,  over  against  austerity 
and  narrowness  along  with  religious  intensity  on  the 
other  hand. 

As  I  have  sought  on  other  occasions  to  point  out,  it 
is  only  through  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  life  that  a  synthesis  of  these  two  divergent  elements 
can  be  effected.  But  the  highest  civilization  still 
awaits  this  power  to  combine  a  full  and  beautiful 
living  with  a  religion  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
life.  To  produce  this  synthetic  power  is  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  highest  kind  of  university ;  and  a  sense 
of  this  mission,  I  think,  should  rest  heavily  upon  a 
new  educational  foundation  like  ours,  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  civilization  like  ours  that  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
renewal  and  transformation. 

We  shall  as  a  matter  of  course  expect  the  School  of 
Religion  to  use  the  best  results  and  the  best  methods 
of  those  remarkable  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
studies  that  have  done  so  much  for  scholarship  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  also  the  best  results,  and  so  far  as 
they  apply,  the  best  methods  in  other  branches  of 
learning :  in  archaeology,  in  astronomy,  in  geology, 
and  in  other  sciences  that  have  brought  to  light  new 
facts  and  that  have  thus  made  necessary  new  adapta- 
tions of  old  truths.  We  earnestly  covet  for  this  school 
eminent  scholars  and  eminent  thinkers  who  will  have 
some  of  the  power  to  "originate  creative  ideas"  for 
the  coming  generation  and  can  speak  their  message 
with  some  of  the  authority  that  has  belonged  to  those 
authentic  spiritual  and  intellectual  founders  and 
builders  of  every  great  age  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Duke  puts  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  second 
place.  That  part  of  an  American  university,  which, 
like  the  School  of  Medicine,  Law,  and  Religion,  rests 
upon  the  college  and  requires  college  education  for  ad- 
mission and  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  would 
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become  teachers,  scholars,  or  scientists,  is  usually 
called  the  Graduate  School  or  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Trinity  College  had  for  years  fos- 
tered graduate  work  in  many  departments  and  con- 
ferred the  Master's  degree  upon  many  candidates. 
We  are  now  differentiating  graduate  from  undergrad- 
uate work  and  establishing  a  graduate  school  as  oue  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  University  organiza- 
tion ;  and  we  are  calling  it  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

I  think  our  Graduate  School  should  follow  the  same 
general  lines  that  are  followed  in  the  best  American 
graduate  schools ;  but  as  rapidly  as  we  are  ready  for  it 
we  ought  to  separate  more  sharply  between  the  college 
and  the  graduate  school  and  give  to  the  work  of  the 
graduate  school  a  more  distinctly  university  character 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  rule  in  this  country.  I 
advocate  less  of  fixed  routine  and  more  flexibility  than 
is  common  in  American  graduate  schools,  less  instruc- 
tion by  courses  and  lectures  and  more  individual  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher. 

We  must  not  undertake  too  much  at  any  one  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  emphasize  certain  se- 
lected fields  for  advanced  work  in  the  College  and 
Graduate  School.  We  have  already  gone  far  towards 
setting  up  a  good  many  departments.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  laboratories  and  their  output,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  library,  the  research  projects,  the  books 
and  papers  published  by  the  faculty,  are  all  evidences 
of  the  vitality  of  this  school.  The  need  of  funds  for 
laboratories,  libraries,  research,  and  publication  is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  very  great. 

I  want  to  see  the  Graduate  School  made  strong  be- 
cause it  will  best  aud  most  quickly  insure  our  "attain- 
ing and  maintaining  a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the 
educational  world."  Certainly  the  Graduate  School 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  University; 
and  more  than  anything  else  here  our  Graduate  School 
will  determine  the  sort  of  University  we  are  to  build 
and  its  standing  in  the  educational  world. 

The  Graduate  School  should  also  keep  prominent 
the  purpose  to  discover  aud  develop  men  who  have 
some  special  fitness  for  the  business  of  college  teach- 
ing. The  Dean  and  Council  of  the  Graduate  School 
are  giving  careful  thought  to  this  whole  subject  and  I 
hope  later  on  to  make  a  full  report  concerning  it. 
Meanwhile  I  call  attention  to  what  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  would 
also  call  special  attention  to  Dean  Miller's  statement 
concerning  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic  and  Dean  Russell's 
comments  on  the  supervised  field  work  of  students  in 
the  School  of  Religion.  In  these  several  ways  we  are 
undertaking  to  give  to  all  our  professional  students 


Presentation  of  the  Mordecai 
Portrait  in  Library  of  Law 

School  at  Commencement 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Mordecai, 
-^*-  Dean  of  the  Duke  University  Law  School 
from  its  establishment  in  1904  until  his  death 
in  1927,  will  be  unveiled  at  commencement 
and  presented  to  the  University  as  the  gift  of 
his  former  students.  This  feature  of  Duke's 
eightieth  commencement  is  on  the  program 
for  Tuesday,  June  7,  and  will  be  carried  out 
in  exercises  at  the  law  school. 

Judge  J.  P.  Frizzelle,  of  Snow  Hill,  pres- 
ident of  the  Duke  law  alumni  group,  is  to 
make  the  formal  presentation,  and  President 
W.  P.  Few  will  accept  for  the  university. 
Dean  Justin  Miller  of  the  school  of  law  is  to 
speak,  and  a  number  of  prominent  visiting 
lawyers  are  to  be  on  the  program.  The  por- 
trait will  hang  in  the  School  of  Law  library. 

Painted  By  Steen 

The  portrait  is  the  work  of  William  Steen, 
of  New  York,  and  is  considered  a  fine  likeness 
of  the  late  dean.  Mr.  Steen,  who  formerly 
lived  at  Chapel  Hill,  is  represented  by  another 
portrait  at  Duke,  that  of  President  Few  which 
hangs  at  the  Woman's  College.  He  has 
painted  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  prom- 
inent Americans. 

Prof.  Bryan  Bolich,  of  the  Duke  Law  School 
faculty,  is  chairman  of  the  alumni  committee 
making  arrangements  for  the  unveiling  and 
presentation.  The  exercises  come  on  alumni 
day  of  commencement  and  are  expected  to  be 
attended  by  many  former  students  of  Dean 
Mordecai. 


opportunities  for  practical  training  that  are  com- 
parable to  the  clinical  hospitals  and  internships  long 
ago  provided  by  all  good  medical  schools. 

We  have  had  here  since  1904  a  small  and  excellent 
Law  School  which  has  this  year  been  reorganized  and 
expanded.  And  we  have  in  mind,  as  our  plans  ma- 
ture, to  make  the  School  of  Law  in  Duke  University 
not  just  a  professional  training  school  for  those  who 
intend  to  practice  at  the  bar,  but  a  school  that,  along 
with  professional  preparation,  will  also  provide  liberal 
training  in  law  as  one  of  the  social  sciences  closely 
allied  with  government,  economics,  and  business  ad- 
ministration. There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  legal 
education  will  undergo  changes  comparable  to  the  re- 
forms in  medical  education  a  generation  ago.     Why 
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should  not  this  be  the  School  to  blaze  the  way?  It 
would  not  have  to  fight  its  way  against  opposing  tradi- 
tions and  could  therefore  be  developed  rapidly. 

We  have  a  field  for  medical  education  that  is  largely 
uncultivated,  and  therefore  one  of  our  first  concerns 
is  for  a  School  of  Medicine  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  this  territory.  Exceptionally  able  men  who  have 
finished  the  sophomore  year  in  college  will  occasionally 
be  admitted  to  the  Medical  School;  and  the  School 
runs  through  four  quarters,  so  that  the  four-year 
medical  course  may  be  completed  in  three  calendar 
years.  The  Medical  School  and  Hospital  are  sym- 
pathetically related  to  the  system  of  community  hos- 
pitals now  being  developed  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina under  the  stimulus  of  a  hospitalization  fund 
which  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  that  also  created 
Duke  University.  The  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
Hospital  have  already  won  their  way  and  they  alone 
would  fully  justify  the  founding  of  Duke  University. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  Duke  undergraduate 
and  his  college?  For  an  answer  to  this  question  I 
refer  to  the  deans'  reports.  In  general  I  may  repeat 
here  that  we  are  trying  to  make  Trinity  College  and 
the  Woman's  College  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  This  will  include  not  only  formal  education 
but  also  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  care  of  all 
undergraduates.  The  College  provides  athletics  for 
all  its  undergraduates,  corrective  gymnastics,  and 
medical  examinations;  and  maintains  excellent  in- 
firmaries with  physicians  and  nurses  who  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  health  of  all  the  students.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are,  in  fact,  doing  practically 
everything  we  could  do  for  the  physical  wellbeing  of 
our  students,  except  that  we  must  go  on  to  do  increas- 
ingly well  what  we  have  set  out  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  dormitory  quadrangles 
we  have  now  in  use  on  each  campus  an  admirable 
building  called  the  Union  that  is  in  charge  of  com- 
petent leaders  in  all  forms  of  social  and  religious 
activities,  and  that  has  already  become  for  our  under- 
graduates the  centre  of  a  happy,  wholesome,  and  stim- 
ulating college  life.  But  what  in  more  direct  ways 
are  we  doing  to  speed  up  college  education  all  along 
the  line  ? 

I  will  give,  in  general  outline,  the  plan  that  we  are 
developing  to  improve  the  quality  of  college  educa- 
tion. Changes  in  details  will  no  doubt  be  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  experiment  proceeds.  And  at  any 
rate  it  will  require  two  or  three  years  to  put  the  full 
plan  into  effect;  but  the  first  stages  we  have  already 
entered  upon  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  approval 
of  all  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  too  many  people  go  to  college 
in  America ;  but  I  do  believe  that  many  are  in  college 


who  ought  not  to  be  there,  at  any  rate  unless  they  had 
entered  through  a  straiter  gate.  We  are  heeding  Mr. 
Duke's  request  and  exercising  the  utmost  care  to  ad- 
mit as  students  only  those  "whose  previous  record 
shows  a  character,  determination,  and  application 
evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life." 

This  selective  admission  is  beset  with  difficulties, - 
but  the  acceptance  of  students  through  careful  proc- 
esses of  selective  admission  is  the  first  step  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  college  education.  Entrance  to  col- 
lege at  Duke  is  now  based  on  the  applicant's  school 
records,  personal  records,  placement  examinations, 
and  intelligence  tests.  These  four  kinds  of  evidence 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  sectioning  freshmen  accord- 
ing to  ability;  and  care  is  taken  to  allow  students  to 
pass  freely  from  one  section  to  another,  up  or  down, 
as  often  as  need  be.  Advanced  sections  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  abler  students  to  go  forward  as  rapidly 
as  they  will.  Students  in  these  advanced  sections 
cover  more  ground  and  do  better  work  than  those  in 
the  ordinary  sections,  and  they  receive  special  credits. 

The  same  general  plans  are  to  be  followed  in  the 
sophomore  year.  After  two  years  in  college,  including 
diligent  summer  reading  which  I  hope  we  can  develop 
and  which  should  be  planned  by  students  in  con- 
ference with  their  instructors,  students  of  this  type 
will  have  acquired  a  good  proportion  of  their  credits 
necessary  for  graduation.  Occasionally  a  student  of 
this  kind  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  upon  his  pro- 
fessional training,  especially  if  he  intends  to  be  a 
physician.  But  most  of  them  should  proceed  to  col- 
lege graduation;  and  partly  freed  as  they  are  from 
hour  and  course  requirements  they  have  a  good  deal 
of  free  time  for  concentrated  and  extended  reading  in 
chosen  fields.  This  is  to  be  tested  in  conference  with 
instructors  or  tutors  and  by  thorough-going  written 
work  on  assigned  topics,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four 
years  by  comprehensive  examinations,  both  written 
and  oral.  And  all  this  will  be  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 

College  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  are  chosen  for  their  personal  qualities 
and  teaching  power  as  well  as  for  knowledge  of  their 
subjects;  and  excellent  teachers  are  promoted  as  cer- 
tainly and  as  rapidly  as  excellent  productive  scholars, 
scientists,  or  writers.  ■ 

Duke  arrived  upon  the  American  scene  too  late  to 
become  a  victim  to  the  excessive  devotion  to  athletics 
from  which  at  times  colleges  and  universities  in  Amer- 
ica have  suffered.  And  in  any  event  I  am  confident 
that  our  comprehensive  plans  for  physical  training 
and  intramural  sports  for  all  will  put  the  whole  sys- 
( 'Continued  on  page  139) 
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DURHAM  BOOK  &  STATIONERY 
COMPANY 

Office  and  School  Supplies 

Fine  Stationery 

Books 


We  do  the  little  things  in 
a  big  ivay 


112  E.  Main  St. 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Telephone 
F-195 


Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham    investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


©ufee  Umbersrttp  Summer 

Durham,  N.  C. 

First  Term:  June  14  to  July  22 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  August  31 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers, 

carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree, 

Master  of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two 

or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 


For    bulletin    carrying   full   announcement,    ready   March    15, 
or  other  information,   address 


HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 
DUKE  STATION  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc. 

(AFFTT.TATED   WITH  DUES   UNIVERSITY) 

June  13  to  July  22,  1932 
B.  G.  Childs,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 
Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

(AFFILIATED  with  duke  university) 
July  25  to  September  2,  1932 


Elbert  Russell,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 
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Library  of  Woman's  College  Is  Having 

Rapid  Development 

Sixth  of  the  Series  of  Brief  Articles  on  the  Various  Libraries  of  Duke  University  Pre- 
sents Some  of  the  Interesting  Features  of  Collection  for  Women — Booklovers' 
Room  and  Art  Rooms  Attract  Many  Students  and  Visitors 


T^HE  removal  of  the  University  Library  to  the  West 
-*-  Campus,  in  the  summer  of  1930,  left  the  Woman's 
College  a  beautiful  building  fairly  well  equipped  with 
standard  library  furniture,  and  the  opportunity  to 
develop  from  the  very  beginning  a  well-balanced 
undergraduate  library. 

The  general  policy  of  providing  books,  other  than 
text-books,  to  supplement  the  courses  given  on  the 
East  Campus,  has  been  followed.  These  books  are 
selected  by  the  professors,  bought  and  made  available 
as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  Order  and  Catalog 
departments.  The  Woman's  College  Library  has  ac- 
cessioned 11,162  volumes  in  the  two  years  since  the 
removal  of  the  University  library  to  the  West  Campus. 
Most  of  these  are  ready  for  circulation.  It  takes  time, 
however,  to  assemble  an  adequate  collection  of  books, 
and  it  has  been  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
heavy  loans  from  the  General  Library. 

The  Woman's  College  Library  is  developing  special 


collections  in  certain  subjects.  A  typical  one  of  these 
is  Elementary  Education.  The  courses  in  this  subject 
are  given  on  the  East  Campus  and  eventually  all  the 
available  material  on  the  subject  will  be  assembled 
there. 

The  General  Keference  and  Periodical  departments 
are  being  rapidly  developed,  not  only  to  serve  the 
undergraduate  student  but  also  for  general  library 
use.  There  are  subscriptions  for  twenty  leading  Amer- 
ican newspapers  representing  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Sunday  editions  of  many  of  these  are  avail- 
able to  readers  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  addition, 
several  foreign  newspapers  are  received. 

While  first  consideration  has  been  given  to  books  to 
supplement  the  college  courses,  the  need  of  books  for 
leisurely  cultural  and  recreational  reading  has  not 
been  overlooked. 

In  the  "Booklovers'  Koom"  are  gathered  primarily 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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Insist  on 


Dairy  Products 

Durham's  Standard  of  Quality 

Durham  [Dairy  Products,  Inc. 

Durham  and  Chapel  Hill 


Welcome  Alumni: 

it  will  be 

a  pleasure  to  serve 

you  at 


Duke  University  Laundry 


Pressing  while  you  zvait 


<z^m%s> 


J.  H.  JUDD,  JR.,  '24,  Manager 


Belk-Leggett  Co. 


Durham's 
Shopping  Center 


Styled  right,  priced  right  quality  merchandise 

with  painstaking,  intelligent  service  make 

this  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 

place  to  shop. 


MAIN  THROUGH  TO  CHAPEL  HILL 


ALUMNI  and  STUDENTS 


For  Commencement 


use 


"Flozvers  according  to  Doyle" 


<t*0W<*J) 


HOW.  Main  St. 


Tel.  L-965 
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Library  of  Woman's  College  Is  Having 
Rapid  Development 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

those  standard  works  of  literature  that  are  the  founda- 
tions of  literary  culture.  They  include  essays,  travel, 
biography,  plays,  and  books  on  art  and  poetry.  The 
purpose  of  the  "Room"  is  to  place  the  best  books 
within  easy  reach  of  the  student,  free  from  the  usual 
formalities  of  a  college  library.  There  is  nothing  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  books,  no  system  of  charg- 
ing, no  reporting  to  the  desk.  The  students  evidently 
enjoyed,  and  appreciate,  the  privileges  of  this  room, 
for  it  is  a  rare  event  when  a  book  is  found  to  be  miss- 
ing. Only  one  was  unaccounted  for  last  year.  Poetry, 
drama,  music,  and  art  evenings  are  held  in  this  room 
more  or  less  regularly.  Twice  a  month  seems  desirable 
as  these  evenings  never  fail  to  attract  a  large  audience. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  is  Librarian  of  the  Woman 's 
College  Library.  Mrs.  Griggs  recently  has  undertaken 
two  special  pieces  of  work  which  will  be  valuable  in 
the  future.  One  of  these  is  the  building  of  a  clipping 
file  on  Southern  artists,  musicians,  and  authors.  The 
other  is  the  indexing  of  state  papers  for  state  news. 

A  Woman's  College  seems  an  appropriate  place  for 
the  promotion  of  art.  In  the  belief  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  here,  the  Duke  University  Art  Associa- 
tion acquired,  by  loan,  an  excellent  collection  of  paint- 
ings (European,  American  and  Oriental),  etchings, 
early  American  antiques,  glass  and  china.  These  in- 
teresting examples  of  art  have  been  placed  in  the 
Woman 's  College  Library  where  they  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  building  and  are  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  University  community  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  addition,  the  Art  Association, 
from  time  to  time,  is  sponsoring  exhibitions  of  well- 
known  artists  and  organizations.  Hundreds  of  people 
from  all  over  the  state  have  attended  these  exhibitions. 


Another  Signal  Honor  for  a  Duke 
University  Alumnus 

Another  signal  honor  has  come  to  a  Duke 
alumnus  in  the  presentation  of  a  handsome 
silver  loving  cup  to  W.  G.  Gaston,  of  Gastonia, 
second  vice-president  of  the  Duke  University 
Alumni  Association.  The  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Gaston  as  the  Gastonia  citizen  who  during 
the  past  year  had  rendered  his  community  the 
most  distinguished  civic  service  outside  the 
field  of  his  regular  duties.  The  address  of 
presentation  was  made  by  another  Duke  alum- 
nus, Rev.  W.  A.  Lambeth,  of  Asheville. 


Another    Stage  in  Great  Duke 

University  Building  Program  is 

Completed 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  Nurses' 
Home,  near  Duke  Hospital,  the  frame  office 
quarters  occupied  for  the  past  five  years  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Lee,  chief  engineer  for  the  building 
program,  and  his  staff,  has  been  torn  down  for 
graders  to  prepare  for  the  lawn  of  the  home. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  construction 
project  Mr.  Lee's  office  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  activity.  The  engineering  and  construc- 
tion work  for  the  tremendous  Duke  University 
building  program  has  been  supervised  by  the 
W.  S.  Lee  Engineering  Corporation,  of  Char- 
lotte and  New  York,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Lee  has 
been  in  direct  charge  of  the  work.  He  has 
labored  in  close  cooperation  with  the  architect, 
Mr.  Horace  Trumbauer,  of  Philadelphia,  aud 
the  result  is  an  achievement  that  has  elicited 
high  commendation  from  all  who  have  visited 
the  Duke  campus  and  inspected  the  magnif- 
icent plant. 

The  Nurses  Home  is  the  last  building  of  the 
present  program  to  be  erected.  It  contains 
accommodations  for  225  nurses.  Mr.  Lee  now 
has  his  offices  in  this  building. 


Dunn  Boy  Is  Winner  of  Valuable 
Award 

Three  years  study  at  Culver  Military  Academy  at 
Culver,  Ind.,  is  assured  for  Estel  Burkhead  Culbreath, 
Jr.,  of  Dunn,  who  yesterday  was  announced  winner 
of  the  $6,000  Emily  Jane  Culver  scholarship  for 
North  Carolina.  Culbreth  was  chosen  from  the  12  high 
school  boys  who  gathered  at  Duke  University  on  May 
7  to  stand  final  examinations  in  competition  for  the 
scholarship. 

The  dozen  finalists  were  selected  from  more  than 
130  picked  high  school  boys  of  the  state  who  took  pre- 
liminary examinations  in  April. 

Philip  Rosen,  of  Asheville,  was  named  first  alter- 
nate, and  Ralph  Baum,  of  Kitty  Hawk,  is  second  alter- 
nate for  the  award. 


Dr.  Jensen  Elected  Chairman 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Jensen,  of  the  Duke  University  de- 
partment of  sociology,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
newly  organized .  Community  Welfare  Committee  of 
Durham.  Representatives  of  a  score  of  Durham  or- 
ganizations for  social  work  met  at  the  University  to 
form  the  committee. 
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Duke  Golfers  Make  Great  Record  in 

Spring  Matches 

Win  the  State  Championship  and  Finish  Second  in  the  Southern  Conference  Tourna- 
ment— Good  Showing  is  Made  in  Baseball  and  Track  Contests — Pulmer  Wins 

First  Place  in  the  Penn  Relays 


WINNING  the  state  team  and  individual  cham- 
pionships and  finishing  second  in  the  southern 
conference  tournament,  the  brilliant  Duke  golf  team 
headlined  the  achievements  of  spring  sports  teams 
during  the  season  just  completed. 

The  Blue  Devil  golfers  had  by  far  the  best  team 
score  in  the  state  tournament  and  Roger  Peacock, 
No.  1  man,  turned  in  the  lowest  card  to  win  the  indi- 
vidual title.  In  the  conference  meet  the  Devils  lost  by 
one  stroke  after  winning  their  final  two  dual  meets, 
13-5  from  Davidson  and  14-4  from  Carolina.  Their 
season  record  was  six  wins  out  of  seven  matches. 

After  reigning  supreme  in  North  Carolina  Big  Five 
circles  for  three  straight  years,  the  varsity  baseball 
nine  this  season  lost  the  championship  to  Wake  Forest 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  in  the  final  game. 

Coach  Jack 
Coombs'  team,  after 
suffering  two  early 
season  defeats  by 
State  and  Wake  For- 
est, made  a  deter- 
mined come-back  to 
get  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Dea- 
cons. They  gave  fans 
the  best  treat  of  the 
year  when  they 
staged  a  brilliant 
ninth-inning  rally 
that  netted  three 
runs  and  gave  them 
a  3-2  victory  over 
Carolina,  their  sec- 
ond win  over  the 
Tar  Heels  this  sea- 
son. 

The  loss  to  Wake 
Forest  put  Duke  in 
second  place  in 
North  Carolina 
standings  and  mark- 


Left  to  right:  Captain  June  Caldwell,  Captain-elect  Roger  Peacock,  Earl  Stokes 
and  Freddy  McCanlese. 


ed  the  first  time  a  Duke  team  has  been  defeated  at 
Duke  park  which  was  used  this  year  for  the  second 
season. 

The  loss  to  Wake  Forest  put  Duke  in  second  place 
in  North  Carolina  standings  and  marked  the  first  time 
a  Duke  team  has  been  defeated  at  Duke  park  which 
was  used  this  year  for  the  second  season. 

Coach  Carl  Voyles'  track  team  came  through  with 
a  great  record  in  his  first  season  as  coach  although 
losing  the  final  dual  meet  of  the  season  to  Carolina, 
77  1/6  to  48  5/6.  Notable  records  were  made  by  John 
Brownlee  and  Henry  Fulmer,  the  Blue  Devils'  two 
outstanding  performers,  and  by  the  mile  relay  team, 
composed  of  Brownlee,  Fulmer,  Charles  Bradsher  and 
Bill  Hicks. 

Brownlee  ran  the  100  in  9.6  seconds  as  Duke  de- 
feated Washington 
and  Lee  76  2/3  to 
49  1/3  in  a  dual  meet 
and  then  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  out- 
standing 220-yard 
low  hurdlers  in  the 
country  when  in  the 
state  meet  he  ran 
that  distance  in  23.3, 
three-tenths  of  a  sec- 
ond slower  than  the 
world's  record.  A 
slight  wind  at  his 
back  made  the  rec- 
ord unofficial  in  the 
state  but  experts 
said  the  wind  would 
not  have  made  a 
great  difference  in 
his  speed. 

Fulmer  won  the 
distinction  of  being 
the  only  entrant  in 
the  Penn  Relays 
from  a  southern  in- 


Arrest  At  Varennes 


Dark  days  in  France  were  those  after  July 
1789  when  the  Bastille,  symbol  of  political  sup- 
pression, was  stormed  by  Parisian  mobs,  led  by 
portly,  enraged  shop  women.  For  sickly  King 
Louis  XVI  there  followed  ominous  months, 
filled  with  jeers  and  insults  from  petite  bour- 
goisie.  Royal  edicts  no  longer  impressed  the 
rabid  Assembly,  intoxicated  with  Montes- 
quieu's doctrines  of  the  equality  of  man.  By 
June  1791  the  Capet  blood  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing less  blue  and  more  watery  as  the  sixteenth 
Louis  shivered  in  the  Tuileries. 

As  TIME,  had  it  been  published  June  25, 
1791,  would  have  reported  subsequent  events: 

....  Cast  aside  were  wigs  and  brocade  by  timid 
King  Louis  and  his  family  as  they  fled  last  week 
from  Paris  disguised  as  servants.  Successfully  plans 
and  preparations  of  Count  Axel  ("Friend  of  the 
Queen")  Fersen  were  carried  out  as  Baroness  Korff 
(an  unidentified  servant)  and  her  attendants  (King 
Louis  as  valet,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  as  gov- 
erness) passed  the  revolutionary  guards  with  faked 
passports.  Then  delays  and  Royal  indiscretion  made 
of  careful  plans  a  tragedy  of  errors. 

At  Somme-Vesle  impatient  young  Due  de  Choiseul 
waited  four  hours  for  the  royal  shipment,  dismissed 


his  hussars  at  sunset,  sent  word  along  the  route: 
"  'Treasure'  delayed." 

His  body  guard  from  Somme-Vesle  to  the  frontier 
missing,  King  Louis  himself  anxiously-  looked  for  it 
in  Sainte-Menehould  through  the  carriage  window, 
was  recognized  by  the  village  postmaster's  son, 
Drouet,  ardent  Revolutionist.  Instantly  Drouet  set 
off  to  prevent  the  escape  . 

Gasping  for  breath  after  a  wild  ride  over  back 
roads  through  the  blackness  of  Argonne  Forest,  ex- 
dragoon  Drouet  aroused  rustic  night  owls  at  Le 
Bias  d'Ox  at  Varennes  crying,  "To  arms!"  A  half 
hour  later  brakes  complained  on  the  hill  above  town 
and  a  heavy  coach  came  to  a  stop  before  an  over- 
turned cart  barricading  the  road.  Torchlight  gleamed 
on  half  a  hundred  bayonets  as  Drouet,  and  Varennes 
Procurator  Sauce,  took  the  protesting  royal  family 
prisoners. 

News  of  the  flight  spread  like  wildfire,  armed 
peasants  poured  in  from  the  countryside.  Choiseul's 
hussars  blundered  into  Varennes  too  late,  urged 
Louis  to  force  his  way  out.  Louis  vacillated.  Many 
royal  soldiers  were  shot  as  they  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  clear  the  town. 

With  dawn,  thundering  hoofs  from  Paris  pounded 
out  the  knell  of  Monarchy.  Sorrowful  M.  Romeuf, 
aide-de-camp  to  La  Fayette,  strode  into  Sauce's 
house  hating  his  efrand,  respectfully  presented  the 
National  Assembly's  order  of  arrest.  Royalty  glanced 
through  the  document,  smiled  bitterly.  Said  Louis 
Capet:  "There  is  no  longer  a  King  of  France!" 


Cultivated  Americans,  impatient  with  cheap  sensationalism  and  windy  bias, 
turn  increasingly  to  publications  edited  in  the  historical  spirit.  These  publica- 
tions, fair-dealing,  vigorously  impartial,  devote  themselves  to  the  public  weal 
in  the  sense  that  they  report  what  they  see,  serve  no  masters,  fear  no  groups. 
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stitution  to  get  a  first  place.  He  leaped  23  feet  2  3/8 
inches  to  distance  the  field  in  the  broad  jump.  He  has 
also  been  a  star  performer  in  the  440-yard  run. 

The  tennis  team  completed  the  season  with  a  record 
of  nine  victories  out  of  12  meets  and  the  freshman 
baseball  team  won  nine  out  of  its  eleven  games. 

Results : 

Varsity  baseball: 


Duke  7 

V.  P.  I.  5. 

Duke  6 

Carolina  2. 

Duke  5 

,  Wake  Forest  6. 

Duke  9 

N.  C.  State  2 

Duke  3 

Princeton  4 

Duke  5 

Fordham  13. 

Duke  7 

■  Maryland  4  (ten  innings) 

Duke  1 

Washington  and  Lee  4. 

Duke  4 

V.  M.  I.  5  (ten  innings). 

Duke  1( 

;  Davidson  2. 

Duke  1' 

';  V.  P.  I.  2. 

Duke  3 

Carolina  2. 

Duke  1 

Wake  Forest  3. 

nis: 
Duke  9 

Davidson  0. 

Duke  0 

Carolina  9. 

Duke  8 

Hampden-Sydney  1. 

Duke  8 

Virginia  1. 

Duke  21 

/2;  Navy  6y2. 

Duke  8 

George  Washington  1. 

Duke  8 

Richmond  1. 

Duke  1 

Carolina  8. 

Freshman  baseball: 

Duke  1 ;  Oak  Ridge  4. 
Duke  10;  Carolina  12. 
Duke  17;  Staunton  1. 
Duke  6;  N.  C.  State  2. 
Duke  7 ;  Wake  Forest  5. 
Duke  11 ;  N.  C.  State  1. 
Duke  6;  Davidson  3. 
Duke  17 ;  Carolina  4. 


"Launching  of  a  University"  Is  Theme 
of  President's  Report 

(Continued  from  page  131) 

tern  of  athletics  here  on  a  wide  and  sound  foundation 
that  will  prevent  overemphasis  in  any  of  the  several 
forms  of  sports.  I  ask  for  particular  attention  to  the 
plans  as  outlined  by  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  as  may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  But  after  all  there  are 
interferences  with  the  main  business  of  colleges  that 
can  be  worse,  I  think,  than  over-organized  sports  ever 
were.     Our  problem  is  how  to  forestall  these.     It  is 


said  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  were  raised, 
the  water  would  expand  and  rise  to  a  new  level  that 
would  flood  the  dry  land.  In  some  such  ways,  too,  as 
I  have  intimated  above,  we  may,  I  believe,  so  change 
the  temperature  on  the  American  college  campus  that 
a  rising  tide  of  intellectual  interest  might  lift  the 
whole  level  of  undergraduate  life  and  from  this  new 
level  new  currents  of  tendency  and  taste  would  sweep 
the  centre  of  student  activities  away  from  irrelevant 
undergraduate  absorptions  and  on  to  the  main  con- 
cerns of  college  education.  Thus  we  may  find  a  surer 
and  better  way,  than  by  force  of  authority  or  even  by 
mere  repression,  to  rescue  our  colleges  from  a  situa- 
tion for  which  the  graduates  and  the  general  public 
are  more  responsible  than  the  undergraduates,  but  of 
which  the  undergraduates  are  the  victims. 

The  period  of  educational  expansion  through  which 
we  in  America  have  been  passing,  with  all  of  its  in- 
evitable wastes,  immaturities,  and  excesses,  will  be  fol- 
lowed, and  followed  soon  I  hope,  by  a  demand  for 
education  that  really  educates.  We  are  trying  to  be 
ready  to  meet  that  demand.  The  reports  of  the  col- 
lege deans  indicate  that  our  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  already  bringing  results  in  improved  work  and 
better  records. 

The  Indenture,  then,  by  which  Duke  University  was 
created  sets  up  noble  ideals  for  the  University  and  as- 
sures it  of  freedom  in  its  educational  administration. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  for  a  university  the 
very  breath  of  life.  We  have  a  rich  heritage,  too,  in 
Trinity  College — in  its  long  and  creditable  educational 
record,  its  traditions,  its  ideals,  its  thousands  of  grad- 
uates. And  one  other  fortunate  circumstance  will 
help  us.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  influ- 
ence that  appropriate  and  beautiful  surroundings  may 
have  upon  students  and  even  upon  the  character  of 
the  institution  itself.  In  this  our  lot  is  a  very  happy 
one ;  and  of  this  circumstance  we  expect  much  towards 
the  humanizing  of  learning,  towards  strengthening 
the  personal  element  in  education,  towards  the  train- 
ing of  experts  and  scholars  under  conditions  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  also  well-rounded  and  cul- 
tivated men. 

And  thus  I  have  sought  to  intimate  with  outlines 
some  of  the  ways  by  which,  in  a  friendly  attitude  of 
the  utmost  cooperation  with  all  other  institutions,  this 
University  would  make  its  appropriate  contributions 
to  the  educational  service  of  the  state  and  of  the  na- 
tion, and  also  something  of  the  spirit  that  prompts  the 
University  as  it  enters  upon  its  happy  mission  of  help- 
ing "to  develop  our  resources,  increase  our  wisdom, 
and  promote  human  happiness." 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


DISTINCTION  FOR  JULIAN  P.  BOYD 

Julian  P.  Boyd,  '25,  who  has  served  for  the  past  several 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  has  recently  accepted  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Outside  of  editing 
a  number  of  articles  he  will  also  have  charge  of  building  up  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  headquarters  and  will  also  have  a 
hand  in  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  He  will  not 
give  up  his  own  research  and  writing.  He  is  at  present  writing 
the  chapter  on  New  York 's  contribution  to  literature  in  the 
.  forthcoming  ten  volume  History  of  New  Yorlc,  to  be  published 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Julian  recently  edited  "The  Susquehannah  Company  Pa- 
pers," Volumes  1  to  3,  1750-1769.  Extensive  introductions 
giving  the  background  of  the  movement  and  a  brief  narrative 
of  events,  footnotes  and  cross  references  and  an  index  which  will 
refer  the  reader  to  both  the  printed  documents  and  the  photo- 
stats accumulated  by  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  were  prepared  for  this  volume. 

Class  op  1892 

Oscar  Eugene  Kearns  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kearns 
Furniture  Company  and  president  of  0.  E.  Kearns  and  Son, 
Inc.,  hosiery  manufacturing  company,  at  High  Point.  He  is  a 
prominent  Rotarian  of  that  city.  His  son,  Thomas  J.  Kearns, 
is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1922. 

Class  of  1896 

Zebulon  F.  Curtis,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Asheville,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Buncombe  County  Bar  Association-, 
one  of  the  largest  bar  associations  in  the  state. 

Class  op  1906 

Hoy  Taylor  is  acting  dean  of  South  Georgia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Collegeboro,  Georgia. 

Class  op  1909 

Henry  Lilly  Smith  is  connected  with  the  Cannon  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  He  was  married  on 
October  24,  1924,  to  Miss  Ann  Robertson  Kinnett.  They  have 
two  children,  Henry  Langdon  and  Ann  Robertson. 

Class  op  1912 
Mrs.  Ethel  Lambe  Parrish  will  have  a  daughter,  Helen  Bran- 
.  son  Strowd,  to  graduate  on  the  twentieth  reunion  of  her  class. 
Mrs.  Parrish  lives  at  705  Shepherd  Street,  Durham. 

Class  op  1915 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ed  Kanipe  and  daughter,  Dorothy,  of  Ashe- 
ville, were  visitors  on  the  campus  Friday,  April  15,  and  at- 
tended the  baseball  game,  Duke  vs.  V.  M.  I.  Kanipe  twirled 
for  Trinity  four  years,  back  in  the  years  1912-15,  and  was 
popularly  known  as  "Dinah."  He  is  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Prohibition  Bureau,  in  the  capacity  of  Deputy 
Administrator,  having  been  with  the  federal  government  for 
eleven  years. 


Class  op  1917 

Virginius  C.  Hall  has  changed  his  address  from  Covington, 
Kentucky,  to  22  Elmhurst  Place,  East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  Washington,  D.  O,  has  three 
Duke  alumni  as  officers:  Dr.  James  Hawfleld,  '16,  as  president; 
Jane  Elizabeth  Newton,  '18,  secretary-treasurer;  and  J.  Gil- 
mer Korner,  Jr.,  '08,  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Class  op  1920 

The  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  John  Henry  Harrison  as  district 
manager  of  the  group  department  of  the  company  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  He  is  located  in  the  Park  Building  at  Fifth 
Avenue.  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
over  six  years  and  with  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  past  four  years  as  a  special  agent. 

Edwin  P.  Jones  is  director  of  research  for  the  Champagne 
Paper  Corporation  at  345  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
He  was  married  on  October  10,  1931,  to  Miss  June  Eda  Mor- 
tenson. 

Charles  Cranford  Poe  was  married  on  April  16  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Ayleen  Darby.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Russell, 
Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Poe  has  a  position  with  the  forwarding 
agent  for  a  group  of  coal  mines. 

Class  op  1922 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Kirkman  announce  the  arrival  of  Shirley 
Elizabeth  Kirkman  on  May  2,  1932,  in  Winston-Salem.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kirkman  make  their  home  at  111  Gray  Court  Apart- 
ments. 

Class  op  1923 

Friends  of  Florence  Harris  will  be  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  her  father  at  the  Duke  Hospital  on  April  27.  Flor- 
ence teaches  in  the  high  school  in  her  home  town,  Washington, 
N.  C. 

Class  op  1925 
Berta  Lee  High  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Neal.     She  teaches  in  the 
high  school  at  Caroleen,  N.  C. 

Class  op  1926 
Announcement  has  recently  been  made  of  the  engagement 
and  approaching  marriage  of  Maude  Hunter  and  Mr.  Alton 
Glenn  Greene  of  Candor,  N.  C  Maude  teaches  in  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  schools  and  Mr.  Greene  teaches  in  Star,  N.  C.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  the  summer. 

Class  op  1927 

Ruth  Roney  Dailey  and  Ralph  Chesson,  of  the  Class  of  1925, 
are  to  be  married  in  June.  Ruth  has  been  teaching  music  in 
the  Durham  county  schools  for  the  past  few  years.  Ralph  is 
a  chemist  for  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

Oren  Long  is  transmission  tester  for  the  Southern  Bell  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Company  at  1516  Johnston  building, 
Charlotte. 
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John  "Wilbur  Moore  is  connected  with  the  S.  &  W.  Cafeteria 
at  1115-1117  Johnston  building,  Charlotte. 

William  Orchard  Lipscomb  is  branch  manager  for  the  Lance 
Packing  Company,  Inc.,  of  Charlotte.  He  is  located  at  901 
Hampton  Avenue,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Winnie  L.  Taylor  married  James  D.  Stokes  on  August  9, 
1928.  They  have  a  little  daughter,  Sarah  Catherine  Stokes. 
Winnie  teaches  at  Millers  CTeek,  N.  C. 

Class  OF  1928 

Gladys  White,  A.B.  '28,  A.M.  '29,  has  been  awarded  a  fel- 
lowship in  physics  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  next  year.  This 
is  the  second  time  she  has  received  this  award. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  approa&hing  marriage 
of  Philip  Langston  Thomas  and  Miss  Rose  Frasier  of  Durham. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  early  in  June.  Philip  is  at  pres- 
ent located  at  Allentown,  Pa. 

Charles  Alexander  Williams  is  a  stock  farmer  at  Norlina, 
N.  C.    He  has  a  372  acre  farm. 

Harry  Lemmond  has  been  teaching  and  directing  athletics  in 
■the  Piedmont  High  School  at  Lawndale,  N.  C,  this  past  school 
year.     His  home  address  is  Indian  Trail. 

Class  of  1929 

Lester  L.  Todd  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Turner  Bush  of 
Edenton,  N.  C,  on  April  23.  The  wedding  took  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride.  Mrs.  Todd  is  a  graduate  of  Brenau  College 
where  she  was  very  active  in  campus  activities.  Lester  holds 
a  position  with  the  Durham  Public  Service  Company.  They 
-will  make  their  home  at  the  Glenn  Apartment  in  Durham. 

Mr.  ( '26)  and  Mrs.  H.  Lynwood  Elmore  of  Rocky  Mount 
announce  the  arrival  of  Charles  Henry  Elmore  on  April  21. 
Mrs.  Elmore  will  be  remembered  as  Ruby  Johns. 

Thomas  Franklin  Culbreth,  Jr.,  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  at  40  Orient  Way,  Ruth- 
erford, N.  J. 

William  Knox  Newell  is  deputy  clerk  of  superior  court  of 
Warren  County.  His  address  is  Box  300,  Warrenton.  He  was 
married  on  September  23,  1929,  to  Miss  Janet  Best  White. 

Charles  Nelson  Swan  has  located  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
-where  he  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Sells,  Simmonds  and  Bowman. 

Henry  Martyn  Poe  has  held  a  position  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fleming  Lyon,  of  410  N.  Queen  Street, 
Durham,  announce  the  birth  of  Gene  Fleming  on  May  15.  Mrs. 
Lyon  was,   before  her  marriage,  Frances  Elizabeth  Johnston. 

Class  op  1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Doane  Stott,  '23,  of  Hiroshima,  Japan,  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Maybelle  Stott  on  April  21,  1932.  Mrs. 
Stott  was,  before  her  marriage,  Flora  Belle  Dawson. 

Calvin  U.  Williams  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Murphy,  N.  C. 

Ashby  Wade  Smith  is  attending  the  School  of  Medicine, 
"University  of  Maryland.  His  address  is  923  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore. 

Margaret  M.  Moore  attended  Converse  College  before  com- 
ing to  Duke  in  1928.     She  teaches  in  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Hal  Alma  Grimes  teaches  in  the  schools  of  Thomasville.  Her 
home  address  is  Route  No.  4,  Lexington. 

Frances  Ruth  Huneycutt  of  Denver,  N.  C,  teaches  at  the 
Bethel  High  Sehool,  Cabarrus,  N.  C. 

Garland  Smith  Garriss,  LL.B.  '30,  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Brown  and  Garriss  at  Troy,  N.  C. 

Alvah  Stone  Mattox's  address  is  810  State  Office  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  is  draftsman  and  computer  for  the 
Virginia  Highway  Department. 


P.  H.  Crawford,  LL.B.,  is  employed  as  an  editorial  writer  in 
the  preparation  of  Corpus  Juris,  by  the  American  Law  Book 
Company,  272  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  home 
address  is  535  West  112th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Class  of  1931 

Cornelia  Yarbrough  's  address  is  440  West  24th  Street,  New 
York  City.    She  is  a  hostess  in  Schrafft's. 

Henry  Dudley  Naehman  lives  at  930  West  Franklin  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va.  He  is  a  clerk  in  the  First  and  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Elizabeth  Daniel  is  living  at  her  home,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Frank  W.  Jones  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Golden  Belt  Man- 
ufacturing Company  in  Durham.  He  lives  at  1115  E.  Liberty 
Street. 

Charles  Hoover  owns  half  interest  in  the  Councilman-Hoover 
Funeral  Home  at  Asheboro,  N.  C.  He  attended  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Embalming  for  one  year. 

Dorothy  Louise  Crook,  A.M.  '31,  of  Cameron,  S.  C,  teaches 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Richlands,  N.  C.  She  re- 
ceived an  A.B.  from  Columbia  College,  Columbia,  S.  C,  in 
1929. 

Linville  Edward  Midgette  is  an  underwriter  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States  and  has  located 
at  Norlina,  N.  C.  He  married  Miss  Lucy  Belle  Mulchi  and  they 
have  a  daughter,  Jane  Hooper  Midgette,  who  was  born  on  May 
9,  1931. 

William  W.  Schofield  is  circulation  manager  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  Inc.,  at  1800  "E"  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  is  also  attending  George  Washington  Law 
School  and  hopes  to  receive  an  LL.B.  degree  in  June,  1933. 

Mary  Eunice  Query  has  been  teaching  in  her  home  town, 
Hudson,  N.  C. 

C.  Conrad  Crouch  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  con- 
tracting business  at  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Argyle  Glenn  returned  to  Duke  this  year  to  take  graduate 
work. 

Johnie  Leroy  Joyce  is  a  graduate  student  this  year  at  Duke 
in  the  School  of  Religion. 

MargaTet  L.  Coleman  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  the  Under- 
graduate Dean's  office  at  Duke  University.  She  lives  at  her 
home,  918  Urban  Avenue. 

Class  of  1932 

Alfred  Haywood  Snipes  lives  at  2340  Monument  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va.     He  is  a  railway  postal  clerk. 

Wilbert  Llewellyn  Williams  was  married  on  February  2,  1932, 
to  Miss  Grace  Estwick.  He  is  an  auditor  for  the  Sussex  and 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Newton,  N.  J. 

John  Alden  Rogers  is  connected  with  the  Planters  Warehouse 
at  Roxboro,  N.  C.  He  is  also  farming  at  his  home,  Route 
No.  1. 
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COMMENCEMENT  NEWS 

Much  Commencement  news  of 
interest  to  alumni  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  Register,  How- 
ever, the  lack  of  space  prevented 
getting  all  the  Commencement 
matter  in  the  June  issue ;  con- 
sequently, the  July  number  of 
the  Register  will  also  be  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  Commencement 
issue.    Watch  for  it. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


LIST  OF  RETURNING 
ALUMNI 

An  interesting  list  of  alumni 
returning  for  the  1932  Com- 
mencement, as  far  as  it  could  be 
secured  from  the  registration 
book,  appears  in  the  Alumni 
News  pages  in  this  issue  of  the 
Register.  We  will  be  grateful 
to  those  reading  this  list  if  they 
will  call  our  attention  to  any 
omissions.  It  is  earnestly  desired 
to  have  a  hundred  percent  list  of 
alumni  present  at  Duke 's  record- 
breaking  Eightieth  Commence- 
ment. If  you  were  here  and  your 
name  does  not  appear,  either  be- 
cause you  did  not  have  time  to 
register,  or  through  some  over- 
sight, please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact. 
We  want  the  name  of  every 
single  person  who  was  here. 


COVER  PAGE 

The  cover  page  for  this  issue 
of  the  Register  shows  some  in- 
teresting new  photographs  of  the 
Chapel.  It  is  hoped  to  present 
other  photographs  taken  during 
the  recent  Commencement  on  the 
cover  page  of  the  July  issue. 
The  Editor. 


SOME   SCENES   AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY'S  EIGHTIETH  COMMENCEMENT 


Tow  Row  (left  to  right.)  Academic  procession  passing  by  Library  and  on  to  Page  Auditorium;  group  under  trees  at  one  of  outdoor  events 
of  Commencement.  Middle  Row  (left  to  right)  Planting  of  Ivy  in  front  of  Medical  School;  Dr  W.  S.  Thayer,  long  associated  with  late  Sir 
William  Osier,  who  spoke  at  Ivy-planting  exercises  in  memory  of  Dr.  Osier.  Bottom  Row  (left  to  right,)  Academic  Procession  in  front  of 
Chapel;    still  another   view   of  academic   procession. 
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Editorial  Comment 


THIS  ISSUE 


The  eightieth  commencement  of  Dnke  Univer- 
sity, June  5-8  inclusive,  is  generally  declared  to 
have  been  the  very  best  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  institution. 

The  commencement  crowds  were  larger;  a 
number  of  new  features  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  in  the  finals,  and  in  various  ways  the 
occasion  was  an  outstanding  success. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  we  think,  that 
this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Register  should  be  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  the  1932  Commence- 
ment. 


LONG  TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

The  finals  of  this  academic  year  will  be  dis- 
tinguished for  all  time  because  of  the  splendid 
features  centering  around  the  opening  of  the 
handsome  new  chapel,  and  the  formal  inaugura- 
tion of  the  two  musical  instruments  that  will 
give  Duke  for  years  to  come  a  position  of  rec- 
ognition among  lovers  of  the  cultural  in  art  and 
music. 

The  memorial  carillon,  and  the  magnificent 
pipe  organ  attracted  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  people  to  the  recitals  alone  during 
commencement  week. 


Friends  of  Mr.  Duke  could  hardly  have  se- 
lected a  more  symbolic  expression  than  the 
majestic  bells  of  the  carillon — each  tone,  per- 
fectly wrought,  a  testimony  to  the  harmony  and 
rhythmic  movement  of  his  life  when  he  envi- 
sioned the  Duke  that  is  today,  long  before  he 
ever  gave  tangible  expression  to  his  dream. 

When  it  was  announced  two  vears  ago  that 
Mr.  G.  G.  Allen  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Perkins,  long 
associates  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke,  were  to 
give  a  carillon  for  the  University  Chapel,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition, a  source  of  real  benefit  and  pleasure 
to  the  University  community  in  years  to  come. 


However,  comparatively  few  probably  re- 
alized at  that  time  what  a  genuine  contribution 
it  would  make  at  once  to  the  cultural  life  of  this 
state  and  section,  and  of  an  even  wider  area,  be- 
coming immediately  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
countless  thousands.  The  first  few  recitals  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  its  potentialities  in 
that  direction. 

And  those  who  have  heard  the  great  organs 
of  the  world  say  that  the  organ  in  the  chapel  is 
not  excelled  in  its  excellence  of  tone,  and  beauty 
of  expression.  Amidst  the  cathedral-like  heights 
of  the  chapel  the  notes  of  the  organ  roll  into  a 
great  symphony  of  adoration  to  the  place  of 
music  and  culture  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
pleading  for  an  evaluation  of  those  things  that 
will  endure  when  material  things  have  been 
swept  away.  The  music  at  this  commencement 
will  be  long  remembered. 

Delight  will  be  evinced  that  Lawrence  Clark 
Apgar,  talented  organist  and  carillonneur,  will 
become  in  the  fall  a  member  of  the  university 
staff,  in  charge  of  these  musical  instruments. 


SIGNIFICANT 


One  of  the  significant  facts  about  the  recent 
Duke  Commencement  was  the  deep  interest 
manifested  in  it  by  alumni  of  the  "old  days"  of 
the  institution,  many  of  them  going  back  far 
into  the  "Old  Trinity"  period  in  its  life. 

The  number  of  returning  alumni  of  classes  of 
the  "seventies"  and  "eighties"  was  peculiarly 
gratifying. 

And  all  of  them  expressed  keen  delight  at  the 
notable  progress  being  made  by  Duke  in  this 
new  era  of  its  development. 

They  love  the  Trinity  of  an  earlier  day,  but 
they  are  intensely  devoted  also  to  the  new  Duke 
with  its  expanding  facilities  and  opportunities. 


This  interest  of  the  older  graduates  has  been 
effectively  demonstrated  recently  in  another 
way. 
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Not  long  ago  a  letter  •was  sent  out  from  the 
Alumni  Office  on  general  matters,  the  suggestion 
being  made,  among  other  things,  that  donations 
to  the  Alumni  Fund  would  be  welcomed. 

Among  the  first  to  respond  were  a  number  of 
the  institution's  oldest  graduates  and  their  fine, 
cordial  letters  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
Alumni  Office  staff. 

That  alumni  of  various  periods  in  the  life  of 
Old  Trinity,  of  New  Trinity  and  of  the  Xew 
Duke  are  being  welded  in  a  most  effective  way 
into  one  harmonous  whole  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent all  the  while. 


CLASS  REUNION  NEWS 

It  was  hoped  to  publish  the  news  of  the  va- 
rious Class  Reunions  at  the  1932  Commence- 
ment in  this  issue,  but  lack  of  space  and  the  fact 
that  quite  a  few  of  the  reports  are  yet  to  be  re- 
ceived have  made  it  necessary  to  defer  such 
publication  till  the  July  number  of  the  Register. 

If  you  have  any  news  pertaining  to  the  Class 
Reunions  and  Class  Dinners,  please  send  it  in  at 
once  so  it  mar  be  used  in  the  Julv  Register. 


OPTIMISM  AMONG  GRADUATES 

Those  who  have  kept  up  with  the  various  col- 
lege and  university  commencement  addresses 
this  year  have  doubtless  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  the  speakers  have  faced 
the  issues  confronting  the  graduates,  without 
dodging  to  the  right  or  left. 

There  has  been  in  most  cases  a  decided  ab- 
sence of  platitudinous  pleasantries  and  ex- 
tremes of  optimism. 

The  speakers  have  seemed  to  realize  that 
these  occasions  have  presented  to  them  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  say  really  serious  and 
worth-while  things. 

This  is  a  trying  time,  and  a  time  in  which 
graduates  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  :  to  revamp  their  hopes  of  the  future 
after  graduation,  with  the  stark  realities  they 
will  find.  But,  to  quote  from  the  speakers,  they 
will  be  better  and  stronger  for  having  been 
tested,  and  those  who  survive — Ave  believe  the 
number  will  be  large — will  be  steeled  to  any- 
thing the  future  might  hold. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  thing  we  set  out  to 
say,  that  in  this  year's  graduating  class  there 
has  been  seen  an  abundance  of  good  sound  op- 
timism that  has  brought  with  it  a  philosophy 
primarily  constructive  albeit  a  little  Stoic.  The 
men  and  women  who  this  month  left  this 
campus  went  with  heads  up,  and  they  intend  to 
fight,  and  they  will  make  the  grade.  This  is  no 
fantastic  prophecy.  We  saw  them  go,  and  we 
will  stand  with  expectant  and  listening  ears  to 
hear  that  they  have  made  good.  You  can't  down 
such  a  spirit.    It  faces  odds,  but  conquers  them. 


ALUMNI  SUMMER  JOBS 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  offer  the  hope  of 
giving  to  every  graduate  of  the  university  who 
wishes  it  a  position  that  would  bring  him  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  This  is  beyond  our  abil- 
ity. 

But  we  do  have  a  job  for  every  alumnus — a 
job  that  especially  needs  to  be  done  during  this 
summer.  It  is  two-fold,  and  although  related, 
yet  distinct  in  its  two  aspects. 


In  the  first  consideration,  those  alumni  who 
have  been  out  of  college  longer  need  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  cooperate  with  the  class  that 
this  year  leaves  the  campus  to  enter  the  fields  of 
endeavor,  business  and  professional.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  give  or  secure  for  these  a  position. 
But  there  is  always  the  chance  for  you  to  be  in- 
terested and  sympathetic,  and  cooperative  in 
any  way  that  may  present  itself.  You  can  be  of 
incalculable  inspiration  and  encouragement  as 
you  endeavor  to  help  the  new-graduate  realize 
that  college — its  four  years  and  its  expense — 
is  worth  far  more  than  it  costs  and  will  always 
be  an  asset  that  has  no  market  price,  its  values 
are  so  great. 

Then  the  second  job  to  be  done  is  for  all 
alumni,  those  of  one  or  more  years  standing, 
and  those  who  have  just  joined  the  ranks.  This 
new  job  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  students  of  high 
calibre  and  splendid  scholastic  possibilities  who 
may  be  interested  in  coming  to  Duke,  and  four 
years  from  now  joining  the  rapidly  growing 
ranks  of  alumni  of  this  great  institution.  We 
believe  that  we  can  count  on  all  alumni  who  read 
this  request. 
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New  Features  Add  Interest  to  Eightieth 

Commencement 


Opening  with  Carillon  Recital  on  June  5  and  Closing  with  Graduation  Exercises  on 
June  8,  Event  Attracts  Record-Breaking  Attention 


A  NOTABLE  suc- 
-^*-  cess  in  every  way, 
Duke  University's 
eightieth  commence- 
ment came  to  an  im- 
pressive climax  on 
Wednesday,  June  8, 
with  the  conferring 
of  409  degrees  upon 
students  and  honor- 
ary degrees  upon  the 
presidents  of  three 
North  Carolina  edu- 
cational institutions. 
From  the  first  note  of 
the  carillon  recital  on 
Sunday  afternoon  to 
fading  strains  of  the 
national  anthem  ac- 
companying the  low- 
ering of  the  senior 
class  flag  at  the  mo- 
ment of  sunset  on 
Wednesday,  every 
event  on  the  many- 
featured  program 
drew  the  interest  and 
attendance  of  thou- 
sands. 

There  was  much  to 
make  the  finals  pro- 
gram distinctive.  The 
first  use  of  the  new 
University  chapel, 
and  inaugural  recitals 
on  its  50-bell  carillon 
and  magnificent  or- 
gan, alone  were 
enough  to  give  color 
and  interest ;  but  dis- 
tinguished speakers, 
unprecedented  enthu- 
siasm of  alumni,  spe- 


SOME  PARTICIPANTS  IN  EIGHTIETH  COMMENCEMENT 


Top  Row  (left  to  right)  Hon.  James  Grafton  Rogers.  Washington,  D.  C,  Com- 
mencement speaker;  Dr.  William  Sydney  Wager.  Baltimore;  Dr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton.  Philadelphia.    Commencement  Preacher. 

Middle  Row  (left  to  right)  Chairman  George  G.  Allen,  of  Dnke  Endowment. 
Board,  one  of  two  donors  of  50-bell  carillon;  President  W.  P.  Few;  Vice-Chair- 
man  William  R.  Perkins,  of  Duke  Endowment  Board,  one  of  two  donors  of 
carillon. 

Bottom  Row  (left  to  right)  Lawrsnce  Clarke  Apgar.  organist;  Anton  Brees, 
carillonneur;  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  Dean  of  Medical  School  which  had  its  first 
graduating  class  this  year. 


cial  exercises  at  the 
School  of  Law  and 
School  of  Medicine 
honoring  Dean  Sam- 
uel F.  Mordecai  and 
Sir  William  Osier, 
the  graduation  of  the 
University's  first 
class  in  medicine,  and 
other  events  marked 
the  eightieth  com- 
mencement above 
many  of  its  predeces- 
sors. 

This  year 's  program 
also  marked  the  close 
of  another  forty-year 
period  of  the  institu- 
tion's history  as  a  de- 
gree-conferring insti- 
tution. The  first  forty 
years  were  spent  in 
Randolph  C  ounty , 
and  now  Duke  has 
concluded  an  equal 
number  of  years  in 
Durham. 

Caeillon  Attracts 
Thousands 

Attended  by  at  least 
10,000  persons,  prob- 
ably the  largest  gath- 
ering ever  witnessed 
at  a  commencement 
event  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  the 
carillon  recital  by 
Anton  Brees,  noted 
bell  master  of  the 
Mountain  Lake  Sing- 
ing Tower,  in  Florida, 
on  Sunday  afternoon 
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Chairman  of  University 
Trustees 


Colonel  John  F.  Bruton,  of  "Wilson, 
for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of  the 
Duke  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
Monday  of  Commencement  Week.  He  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  his  wise  counsel  has  proven  of 
great  value   to   the   institution. 


gave  the  program  an 
auspicious  introduc- 
tion and  gave  first  in- 
dications of  the  great 
attendance  that  was 
to  mark  each  of  the 
four  days  of  com- 
mencement. The  gift 
of  George  G.  Allen 
and  William  R.  Per- 
kins, chairman  and 
vice-chairman  re- 
spectively, of  the 
board  of  trustees  of 
the  Duke  Endow- 
ment, the  magnificent 
cluster  of  bells  placed 
high  in  the  belfry  of 
the  new  chapel  made 
a  decidedly  fine  im- 
pression upon  each  of 
the  recital  audiences, 
and  gave  early  prom- 
ise of  an  enriching  in- 
fluence upon  not  only 
those  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  but 
thousands  of  visitors 
from  off  the  campus.  Mr.  Brees'  performance  on  the 
carillon  drew  the  admiration  of  many  thousands  who 
came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  his  programs. 

Baccalaureate  Address 

The  first  formal  exercise  in  the  newly  opened  chapel 
came  on  Sunday  evening  with  the  delivering  of  the 
baccalaureate  address  by  President  W.  P.  Few.  Speak- 
ing on  ''The  Discipline  of  Suffering,"  the  Duke  pres- 
ident made  a  profound  impression  upon  a  capacity 
audience  and  upon  members  of  the  graduating  class 
to  whom  his  remarks  were  addressed.  Another  fea- 
ture of  this  service  was  the  rendition  of  two  beautiful 
anthems  by  a  chorus  of  150  voices  led  by  J.  Foster 
Barnes,  director  of  music,  and  accompanied  at  the 
organ  by  Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  subsequently  has  been  appointed  permanent  or- 
ganist and  carillonneur  to  Duke  University. 

Board  Meetings  Monday 

Monday  was  taken  up  largely  by  meetings  held  by 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment  and  of 
Duke  University,  and  by  the  alumni  and  alumnae 
councils.  At  noon  the  two  boards  and  the  two  coun- 
cils met  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Union.  The  inaugural 
organ  recital  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Apgar  on  Monday 
afternoon  and  was  attended  by  an  audience  that  com- 
pletely filled  the  new  chapel.    On  Monday  evening  the 


Wiley  Gray  contest  was  held  in  Page  auditorium,  with 
William  P.  Farthing,  of  Durham,  winning  the  judges' 
decision  with  a  fine  oration  on  "Democracy,  the  Hope 
of  the  Nations. ' ' 

Tuesday  A  Busy  Day 

Tuesday  proved  the  busiest  day  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, a  series  of  events  taking  up  every  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  registration  of  alumni  in  the  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening  when  the  annual 
reception  for  the  class  of  1932  was  held  at  the  Wom- 
an's College.  While  the  activities  of  alumni  dom- 
inated the  day's  program,  several  other  features  set 
the  day  apart.  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  associate 
rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia, 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  new  chapel  during 
the  morning,  and  few  sermons  ever  heard  at  Duke 
have  made  such  a  profound  impression.  Speaking  on 
"The  Prophecy  of  Worship,"  Dr.  Newton  analysed 
the  spiritual  needs  and  forces  in  the  world  today,  call- 
ing for  a  return  to  deep  religious  life  and  from  an 
over-emphasis  of  material  values.  Again  the  choral 
music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnes  proved  an 
inspiring  feature  of  the  chapel  service. 

Luncheon  Program 

Upwards  of  900  alumni  attended  the  joint  lunch- 
eon held  in  the  dining  halls  of  the  Union  at  1  o'clock 
on  Tuesday.  Fellowship  was  the  keynote  of  the  huge 
gathering,  and  for- 
malities were  cut 
short.  Nevertheless 
a  considerable 
amount  of  interest- 
ing business  was 
transacted. 

Afternoon 

Events 

Two  unusual  fea- 
tures of  Tuesday 
afternoon's  pro- 
g  r  a  m  followed 
closely  behind  the 
a  1  u  m  n  i  -  a  1  u  m  n  a  e 
luncheon.  First 
was  the  unveiling 
and  presentation  of 
a  portrait  of  the 
late  Dean  Samuel 
Fox  Mordecai  to 
the  University  by 
law  alumni,  the  ex- 
ercises being  held 
at  the  Law  School 
building.  Sidnev  S. 


His  Forty-Second 
Commencement 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Flowers,  vice-nresi- 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Duke 
University,  has  been  connected  with  the 
institution  for  42  years.  He  had  much 
to  do  with  the  notably  successful  ar- 
rangements for  the  Eightieth  Com- 
mencement as  he  has  had  for  similar 
occasions  for  many  years. 
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Alderman,  Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Stacy,  Dean  Justin 
Miller,  President  W.  P.  Pew,  and  Jones  Fuller  were 
the  speakers  on  this  occasion,  and  Prof.  Bryan  Bolich 
presided. 

Dr.  William  Sydney  Thayer,  professor  emeritus  of 
medicine'  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  the 
speaker  at  another  special  exercise,  held  at  the  School 
of  Medicine,  honoring  Sir  William  Osier,  distin- 
guished English  physician  who  lived  in  this  country 
for  many  years.  Members  of  the  first  graduating 
class  in  medicine  had  charge  of  this  feature  of  com- 
mencement. An  ivy  plant  was  planted  in  Osier's 
memory  near  the  entrance  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
building,  with  all  members  of  the  class  taking  part, 
and  above  the  ivy  is  a  plate  bearing  Osier's  dates. 

Class  Dinners 

Class  dinners  were  held  by  a  number  of  reunion 
groups  in  the  early  evening  of  Tuesday,  and  at  7  :30 
o'clock  the  second  carillon  recital  by  Anton  Brees 
was  heard  by  a  large  audience  which  included  hun- 
dreds of  alumni  returned  to  the  campus  for  their  com- 
mencement participation. 

Social  Feature 

The  main  social  feature  of  commencement  was  held 
in  the  parlors  of  East  Duke  building,  on  the  Woman's 
College  campus,  at  9  o'clock  Tuesday,  when  the  re- 
ception honoring  members  of  the  class  of  1932  and 
returned  alumni  and  alumnae  was  held.  Several 
thousand  persons  attended  this  brilliant  social  feature. 

Wednesday  Program 

Dr.  James  Grafton  Rogers,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address  on  Wednesday,  in 
Page  auditorium,  following  the  colorful  academic  pro- 
cession, in  which  marched  candidates  for  nine  classes 
of  degrees,  the  University  trustees  and  faculty.  Gov- 
ernor 0.  Max  Gardner,  and  the  three  distinguished 
guests  who  were  to  receive  degrees :  Dr.  Frank  Gra- 
ham, of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  Dr.  Thur- 
nian  D.  Kitehin,  of  Wake  Forest  College;  and  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Lingle,  of  Davidson  College,  all  of  whom 
received  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

Dr.  Rogers,  speaking  on  "The  First  Query,"  ad- 
dressed the  largest  group  of  candidates  for  degrees  in 
the  history  of  the  University.  He  called  upon  his  stu- 
dent hearers  to  preserve  the  well-tried  institutions  of 
the  past  and  present,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  create 
a  new  civilization,  to  improve  the  institutions  that 
exist  in  the  present  civilization. 

Governor  Gardner,  addressing  the  recipients  of  de- 
grees, urged  them  more  than  ever,  in  a  time  such  as 
they  know  today,  to  show  a  deep  devotion  to  their 
state  and  nation,  and  challenged  each  of  them  to  do 


his  share  in  the   economic   recovery   that   the   world 
needs. 

Flag  Lowering  Ends  Commencement 
Two  more  scheduled  events  remained  before  the  suc- 
cessful commencement  program  was  to  end.  At  6 
o'clock  parents  of  the  graduates  were  entertained  by 
the  University  faculties  at  the  Woodland  Stage,  on 
the  Woman's  College  campus,  and  at  7  :21  o'clock,  the 
moment  of  sunset,  the  senior  class  lowered  its  flag  in 
the  traditional  ceremony  that  marks  the  close  of  an- 
other academic  year  and  the  end  of  commencement. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  attending  the  various 
events  and  exercises  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
newly  completed  campus,  the  inspiring  majesty  of 
the  chapel,  the  musical  perfection  of  the  bells  and  or- 
gan, and  the  elocpient  power  of  the  commencement 
speakers.  Duke's  eightieth  commencement  set  a  high 
standard  for  succeeding  commencements,  yet  the  en- 
thusiasm of  alumni  and  the  generous  praise  of  the 
countless  visitors  give  promise  of  continued  eventful 
finals  programs. 


A  New  Record  For  the  Duke 
Summer  School  Established 

A  record-breaking  enrollment  has  been 
established  for  the  first  term  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity summer  school  with  1,161  students 
from  40  states  and  practically  all  North  Caro- 
lina counties  registered  for  courses.  Including 
other  departments  of  the  university  operating 
during  the  summer  quarter  1,452  students 
have  been  registered. 

There  are  60  students  enrolled  for  the  sum- 
mer quarter  of  the  school  of  medicine,  and  39 
students  are  taking  the  courses  of  the  nursing 
school.  According  to  report  from  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  where  an  affiliated  Duke  summer  school 
is  operated,  192  students  have  registered. 

The  increase  in  the  first  term  summer  school 
enrollment  here  is  229  students  over  the  932 
enrollment  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

These  figures  do  not  include  150  ministers 
registered  for  the  North  Carolina  pastors' 
school  term  or  ten  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina students  who  are  associated  during  the 
summer  with  the  legal  aid  clinic  of  the  Duke 
law  school. 

According  to  Dr.  Holland  Holton,  director 
of  the  summer  school,  the  larger  enrollments 
in  the  first  term  are  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Florida,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
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TO  ALMA  MATER 

(These  verses  by  Professor  Hersey  E.  Spenee,  member  of  the 
Class  of  1907,  the  twenty-fifth  year  reunion  class  of  the  1932  Com- 
mencement, were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Alumni  Day 
activities.  They  were  completed  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  Alumnae- 
Alumni  luncheon,  so  the  editor  of  the  Register  requested  permis- 
sion to  publish  them  in  this  Commencement  issue.) 


At  'bounteous  board  on  this  glad  festal  day, 
With  garments  fresh  as  fairest  day  in  June, 
With  proud  steps  marching  to  the  stately  tune 
Of  her  own  heart  throbs,  piping  more  thrilling  lay 
Than  e'er  attended  army's  martial  tread, 
More  lovely  than  when  lover's  vows  are  said, 
More  sacred  than  the  dirge  for  honored  dead : 
Tuned  to  such  music  comes  our  Mother,  dear, 
Head  of  staid  wisdom,  heart  of  earnest  youth; 
With  beauty  garlanded  and  crowned  with  truth; 
She  bids  her  sons  and  daughters  welcome  here. 

All  loyal  hearts  beat  gladly  in  atune 
With  thine,  our  Alma  Mater;  here  we  meet 
To  lay  our  wreaths  of  reverence  at  thy  feet; 
Our  hearts  are  happy  at  the  glorious  boon 
Of  having  caught  a  spark  of  fire  divine 
That  first  glowed  on  us  fro-m  thy  sacred  shrine; 
We  at  thine  altar  would  burn  incense  sweet 
And  add  our  reverent  tribute  to  thy  name, 
Already  lustrous  in  its  far-flung  fame. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  meet  from  every  clime, 

Ma.ke  sport  alike  of  distance  and  of  time; 

Some  with  youth  's  flush  still  crimsoning  the  cheek; 

Some  bmued,  by  heavy  hand  of  time  made  weak; 

Many  rejoice  in  victories  well-won. 

While  more  the  coiiflict  fierce  have  just  begun. 

To  youth  there  comes  the  e'er  resplendent  dream 

Of  fiag ranee  of  life's  lily  and  its  rose; 

The  old  have  watched  these  flowers  fade  and  die: 

One  stands  at  day's  glad  dawn,  the  other's  sky 

Has  changed  to  even's  gold  and  dark'ning  grows; 

The  heart's  glad  glow  when  Indian  Summer  ends 

With  youth's  bright  spring  of  promise  joyous  blends: 

Here  their  allegiance  all  alike  renew, 

Fresh  impulse  gain  boldly  to  dare  and  do. 

Catch  a  new  glimpse  of  inspiration's  gleam. 

Dreams  old  and  nascent;  many  will  recall 

A  struggling  school,  a  small  but  valiant  band, 

Guided  by  Craven's  firm,  heroic  hand; 


Dream  of  trained  workmen-scholar,  prophet,  sage — 

Equipped  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  age. 

Dreams,  clear,  progressive,  daring  hope  to  blend 

Scholar  and  laborer;  bringing  to  an  end 

The  strife  twixt  town  and  gown — such  Crowell's  aim, 

His  sure  success  brought  luster  to  his  name. 

Dreams,  bold,  heroic;  stern  of  jaw  and  eye, 

Courageous  Kilgo  strove  to  do  or  die: 

This  his  high  task:  In  thought  to  set  men  free. 

And  give  us  academic  liberty. 

Dreams,  new,  dynamic — in  the  breast  of  Few, 

Dreams  of  a  task  none  ever  dared  to  do: 

To  merge  the  dreams  of  aged  and  of  youth, 

To  blend  religion,  science,  beauty,  truth; 

In  granite  reproduce  an  age  long  gone, 

While  thought  sta7ids  eager  at  a  new  day's  dawn; 

True  to  the  Southland,  yet  with  broadened  plan 

That  makes  his  sphere  the  farthest  range  of  man; 

Fostering  religion  where  each  man  may  find 

Fervor  of  heart,  yet  free  unshackled  mind; 

A  ministry  to  body,  mind  and  soul, 

Service  of  all  mankind-  his  worthy  goal. 

Thou  far-stretched  campus,  field  and  forest  wide, 
Pledge  sympathies  to  your  vast  space  allied; 
Ye  walls  of  granite,  ye  that  time  endure, 
Pledge  ye  our  purposes  forever  sure: 
Thou  mighty  organ,  peal  out  to  the  sky 
That  greed,  injustice,  tyranny,  must  die. 
Thou  sweet-tongued  carillon,  fore'er  proclaim 
The  beauty  of  our  Alma  Mater's  name. 

Let  every  daughter,  fair;  each  loyal  son, 

Renew  allegiance  ere  the  day  be  done; 

With  heart  too  bold  to  have  a  place  for  fears, 

We  pledge  our  fealty  through  coming  years: 

Patient  to  toil  until  the  task  be  done; 

Boldly  to  fight  until  the  victory's  won; 

Our  aid,  our  hearts,  our  lives  we  pledge  to  thee, 

Thou-  dear  successor  to  dear  Trinity: 

With  thee  ive  forward,  right,  the  wrong  rebuke: 

Thou  dearer  Alma  Mater,  glorious  Duke. 
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New  High  Attendance  Mark  Characterizes 
"Alumni  Day"  of  Commencement 

Over  850  Alumni  and  Guests  in  Attendance  Upon  Alumnae-Alumni  Luncheon — Edgar 

S.  Bowling,  of  New  York,  Elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  Mrs. 

Margaret  Durham  Robey,  of  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  President  of  the 

Alumnae  Association — Alumni  Day  "High  Spots" 


The  election  of  Edgar  S.  Bowling,  of  New  York, 
as  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Durham  Robey,  of  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  as 
•  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association ;  the  Alumnae- 
Alumni  luncheon  attended  by  over  850  former  students 
and  guests ;  the  presence  of  all  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  fifty  and  sixty-year  classes ;  the  announce- 
ment of  several  class  gifts ;  the  recognition  in  a  special 
way  at  the  luncheon  of  several  outstanding  alumni ; 
an  enthusiastic  greeting  for  Chairman  George  G. 
Allen  and  Vice-Chairman  W.  R.  Perkins,  of  the  Duke 
Endowment,  donors  of  the  new  fifty-bell  carillon, 
when  they  were  presented  at  the  luncheon ;  an  out- 
standing commencement  sermon ;  the  presentation  of 
the  Mordecai  portrait  and  the  planting  of  the  class 
ivy  by  the  first  sen- 
ior   class     of    the 

medical   school—  Heads  of  Duke 

these  and  other 
features  of  interest 
characterized  the 
most  successful 
Alumni  Day  in  all 
the  history  of  Duke 
commencements. 


Alumni  Bodies 


T^UKE  alumni 
-'-^representing 
several  generations 
and  scores  of  class- 
es took  charge  of 
the  Uni  ve  r  s  ity 
campus  on  Alumni 
Day,  Tuesday, 
June  7,  to  dom- 
inate the  scene  on 
the  third  day  of 
the  eightieth  com- 
mencement pro- 
gram. 


Edgak  S.  Bowling 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association 


Fourteen  classes  held  formal  reunions  and  many 
more  were  well  represented  by  former  students  who 
came  from  every  section  of  this  state  and  more  distant 
places  to  participate  in  what  proved  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  enjoyable  commencements  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution. 

Two  hours  of  registration  of  alumni  and  alumnae 
at  headquarters  in  the  Union  preceded  the  first  for- 
mal event  of  the  day's  program.  Many  alumni  came 
to  participate  in  the  commencement  exercises  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  and  to  most  of  them  the 
new  campus  in  its  completed  aspect  was  an  impres- 
sive scene. 

Parents  of  the  graduates  joined  with  alumni  and 
candidates  for  degrees  at  11  o'clock  in  the  University 
chapel  to  hear  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  widely  known 

Philadelphia  min- 
ister, deliver  an 
impressive  sermon 
on  "The  Prophecy 
of  Worship." 

Music  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature 
of  the  service  sur- 
rounding  the 
preaching  of  the 
first  sermon  in  the 
new  edifice.  Under 
the  direction  of  J. 
Foster  Barnes,  and 
with  Lawrence 
Clarke  Apgar  at 
the  console  of  the 
great  chapel,  organ, 
160  singers  com- 
prising the  chorus 
sang  "Festival  Te 
Deum  No.  7  in  E 
flat,"  by  Dudley 
Buck.  The  hidden  - 

Mrs.  Maegaeet  Durham  Robey  .    ,      mla1.tpt     m™:„ 

President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  ldL     HudL  1*1     UiilMi 
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was  rendered  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Myers,  D.  W.  Newsom,  E. 
K.  McLarty,  Jr.,  and  J.  Poster  Barnes. 

Alumnae-Alumni  Luncheon 
At  1  o'clock,  following  the  services  in  the  chapel,  the 
annual  joint  luncheon  of  alumni  and  alumnae  was  held 
in  the  University  Union,  with  hundreds  attending'. 
Members  of  the  graduating  class,  the  newest  members 
of  the  Duke  University 
alumni  family  of  more 
than  14,000  members, 
were  special  guests  at 
this  luncheon. 

The  luncheon  program 
was  marked  by  few  for- 
malities, the  purpose  of 
the  gathering  being  pri- 
marily to  give  the  assem- 
bled former  students  and 
other  guests  an  opportu- 
nity to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances and  permit 
friends  to  meet  once  more 
and  exchange  greetings. 
Classes  holding  formal  re- 
unions were  those  of  '72, 
'77,  '82,  '87,  '92,  '97,  '02, 
'07,  '12,  17,  '22,  '27,  '29, 
and  '31. 

The  twenty-fifth  year 
class,  which  was  grad- 
uated in  1907,  was  the 
center  of  much  interest. 
Murray  Jones,  of  Dur- 
ham, is  president  of  this 
group.  Luther  Peele,  one 
of  its  members,  of  Laurin- 
burg,  brought  greetings 
to  the  University  on  be- 
half of  his  classmates  and 
other  alumni. 

Richard  C.  Kelly 
Presides 
Richard  C.  Kelly,  of 
Greensboro,  retiring  pres- 
ident of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation, presided  over  the 
luncheon,  and  presented 
the  various  speakers  on 
the  program.  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Walker,  president  of  the 


Some  Alumni  Day  "High  Spots" 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Alumni-Alum- 
nae Luncheon  was  the  presentation  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  oldest  graduates  of  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University.  J.  D.  Hodges,  Class  of 
1873,  Mocksville,  N.  C,  was  presented  as  the 
oldest  alumnus  from  the  standpoint  of  years, 
and  Henry  W.  Norris,  Class  of  1871,  Holly 
Springs,  N.  C,  as  the  oldest  from  the  stand- 
point of  class.  F.  F.  Covington,  of  Marion, 
S.  C,  a  classmate  of  the  latter,  was  also  pre- 
sented. 

The  only  two  living  graduates  of  the  Class 
of  1872,  sixty  year  class,  were  present,  these 
being  C.  B.  Townsend,  of  Lumberton,  and 
Millard  Mial,  of  Raleigh.  There  are  only  two 
living  graduates  in  the  Class  of  1882,  and 
they  were  both  here,  T.  L.  White,  of  High 
Point,  and  D.  N.  Farnell,  of  Suffolk,  Virginia. 

W.  S.  Grant,  of  the  Class  of  1927,  traveled 
the  longest  distance  of  any  alumnus  to  attend 
the  Eightieth  Commencement,  coming  from 
Izmir,  Turkey.  Mrs.  Effie  Stephenson  Chan- 
dler. Class  of  1901,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Fitzgerald 
Class  of  1895,  were  here  from  Huntington 
Park,  California,  and  Jay  L.  Jackson,  Class 
of  1923,  from  Los  Angeles.  Archie  Lee,  Class 
of  1908,  came  from  Clayton,  Missouri,  and 
Wilmetta  Evans,  Class  of  1915,  from  Gulf- 
port,.  Miss.  Many  other  alumni  came  from 
considerable  distances. 

The  Class  of  1929  had  the  largest  attend- 
ance with  55  members  present. 

(All  the  reunion  classes  had  business  meet- 
ings and  dinners  or  other  social  gatherings. 
A  complete  report  of  the  various  class  gather- 
ing will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Register. 


their  alma  mater  and  calling  upon  them  for  continued 
interest  and  support  in  the  University's  work. 

Introductions 

Mr.  W.  R.  Odell  was  introduced  as  having  been  on 

the  board  of  trustees  longer  than  any  other  individual. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Cranford  was  given  a  cordial  greeting  when 

it  was  announced  that  the  Class  of  1907  had  adopted 

him  as  a  member. 

Several  of  the  older 
alumni  were  presented 
and  warmly  greeted. 


alumnae    association, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  alumnae. 

President  Few  Speaks 
President  W.  P.  Few  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  luncheon,  extending  greetings  to  the  alumni  from 


Officers  of  Alumni 
Association 

Upon  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  of 
the  general  alumni  asso- 
ciation, submitted  by  Mar- 
shall Pickens,  of  Char- 
lotte, chairman,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  Edgar 
S.  Bowling,  New  York, 
president ;  W.  Grady  Gas- 
ton, Gastonia,  first  vice- 
president  ;  Willis  Smith, 
Raleigh,  second  vice-pres- 
ident; Rev.  A.  J.  Hobbs, 
Jr.,  New  Bern,  third  vice- 
president  ;  and  H.  R. 
Dwire,  Durham,  secre- 
tary. 

Officers  of  Alumnae 
Association 

Alumnae  officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  Mrs. 
Margaret  Durham  Robey, 
Buena  Vista,  Va.,  pres- 
ident ;  Miss  Emily  Grif- 
fith, Durham,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Aldridge,  Durham,  secre- 
tary. 

Washington  Award 


Richard  E.  Thigpen,  of 
Washington,  D.  G,  repre- 
senting the  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  the  national  capital,  announced  Don  Garber, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  winner  of  the  Washington 
Bicentennial  award  to  the  student  from  Washington 
best  emulating  the  example  of  the  first  President  in 
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traits  of  character.    Garber  during  the  past  four  years 
has  been  prominent  as  a  student  and  athlete. 

Musical  Program 
The  musical  part  of  the  alumni  program  was  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Foster  Barnes. 

Mrs.  Walker  Speaks  for  Alumnae 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Walker,  retiring  president  of  the  alum- 
nae association,  was  on  the  luncheon  program  repre- 
senting the  former  women  students.  She  pledged  the 
support  of  the  alumnae  in  all  the  University's  activ- 
ities. 

Gift  by  Class  of  1916 

Luther  Ferrell,  of  Winston-Salem,  announced  a  gift 
to  the  University  by  the  class  of  1916.  The  class  of 
1916  has  devoted  its  class  fund  to  the  purchase  of  the 
library  of  Prof.  Thornton  Shirley  Graves,  formerly 
of  the  English  department  of  Trinity  College,  for  the 
Duke  University  library.  This  library  consists  of 
about  1,200  volumes  covering  most  of  the  range  of 
English  literature,  but  particularly  strong  in  Eliz- 
abethan and  eighteenth  century  drama.  The  whole 
library  was  purchased  as  a  memorial  to  their  class- 
mate, John  T.  Ring,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France 
on  July  19,  1918. 

The  books  bearing  on  eighteenth  century  drama 
have  been  set  aside  as  the  Thornton  Shirley  Graves 
collection  of  eighteenth  century  drama  and  have  been 
augmented  by  1,400  titles  bought  independently  by 
the  library.  Mrs.  Graves  has  contributed  $100  toward 
further  increasing  the  collection. 

Every  book  from  Professor  Graves'  library,  and 
every  book  to  be  subsequently  added  to  the  eighteenth 
century  drama  collection,  will  bear  a  book  plate  stat- 
ing its  connection  with  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1916. 

Athletic  Council  Members 
In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  alumni  and  alum- 
nae association  elected,  the  following  members  of  the 
athletic  council  were  elected  :  H.  G.  Hedrick,  Durham ; 
T.  G.  Stem,  Oxford;  Luther  Ferrell,  Winston-Salem; 
and  Henry  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

Large  Attendance 
Large   attendance   characterized  all  the  events  of 
Alumni  Day.     Members  of  all  the  fourteen  reunion 
classes  were   present,   as   well   as   many  members  of 
other  classes. 


Definite  Work  By  Local  Groups 

A  number  of  local  alumni  groups  have  been  engaged 
in  definite  work  this  year,  having  active  committees 
working  on  a  variety  of  propositions.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  next  year  every  local  group  will  engage  in 
some  definite  activity  for  Alma  Mater. 


Dr.  L.  L.  Hendren  Elected  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Georgia 

Dr.  Linville  L.  Hendren,  who  graduated  at  Trinity 
College  in  the  class  of  1900,  has  recently  been  elected 

Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia, 
succeeding  Dr.  S. 
V.  Sanford,  who 
becomes  president 
of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Hendren  has 
been  professor  of 
physics  and  astron- 
omy at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  for 
24    years.     Before 

B      i   jl         fl  ciate    professor    of 

Jk    u  &%  applied  mathemat- 

lege.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  after  having  secured  his 
M.A.  at  Trinity  in  1901. 

Dr.  Hendren  is  the  author  of  "A  Laboratory  Man- 
ual for  General  and  Elementary  Physics." 

He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Z.  B.  Vance,  a  member  of 
the  English  faculty  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Duke 
University.  

President  Few  Delivers  a  Number 
of  Addresses 

The  inspiring  baccalaureate  address  by  President 
W.  P.  Few  during  commencement  concluded  an  im- 
portant series  of  addresses  by  the  Duke  president  over 
a  period  of  two  months.  Among  President  Few's  other 
engagements  during  that  period,  and  the  subjects 
of  his  addresses,  were  the  following :  April  8,  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Macon,  Ga. :  "Making  Education  More 
Creative";  April  24,  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  "Heritage  of  the  American  People";  May  29, 
Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Ark.,  "Character  in  Edu- 
cation"; and  May  31,  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo., 
"Qualities  of  An  Enduring  Civilization." 


Alumni  Home-Coming  Day 

Duke  Alumni  Home-Coming  Day  next  fall  will  be 
on  Saturday,  October  15,  the  day  of  the  Duke -Mary- 
land football  game.  This  will  be  the  initial  game  of  a 
series  between  these  teams  and  is  sure  to  arouse  tre- 
mendous interest.  Begin  making  your  arrangements 
now  in  order  that  you  may  be  here  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 15. 
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Ivy  is  Planted  In  Memory  of  Late  Sir 
William  Osier  on  Tuesday,  June  7 


This  Commencement  Event,  Sponsored  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
is  Featured  by  a  Notable  Address  by  Dr.  William  Sydney  Thayer,  of  Baltimore, 
L0112;  Associated  with  the  "World-Renowned  Physician 


ONE  of  the  unique  and  impressive  exercises  on 
Duke's  eightieth  commencement  program  was 
carried  out  by  the  first  class  in  medicine  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  School  of  Medicine  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  7,  and  was  marked  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sydney  Thayer,  professor  emeritus  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  the  planting  of  ivy  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  memory  of  Sir  William  Osier,  one 
of  the  world's  most  distinguished  medical  scientists. 

Eighteen  students,  including  one  young  woman, 
comprised  the  initial  medical  class,  and  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  commencement  program  will  make  it 
long  remembered  along  with  the  first  use  of  the  new 
chapel  and  other  innovations  associated  with  the 
finals  of  1932. 

Dr.  Thayer,  who  is  known  as  Osier's  favorite  stu- 
dent, paid  a  notable  tribute  to  his  celebrated  teacher. 
The  exercises  were  carried  out  in  the  open,  and  the 
speaker  was  heard  from  the  balcony  of  one  of  the  hos- 
pital wings,  while  the  audience  which  included  many 
of  the  medical  profession  from  throughout  the  state, 
stood  in  the  beautiful  grove  nearby. 

' '  I  like  to  think  that  the  ivy  which  we  have  planted 
today,"  said  Dr.  Thayer,  "will  ever  keep  young  the 
memory  of  a  great  physician  and  of  truly  a  great  and 
inspiring  character,  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men ; 
one  who  is  already  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  surrounded  him  on  earth.  For  to  us  who  were 
close  to  him  during  the  last  30  years  of  his  life,  he 
will  always  stand  out  a  figure  a  little  different  from 
other  men. ' ' 

The  sprig  of  ivy  was  planted  to  the  right  of  the 
quadrangle  entrance  to  the  School  of  Medicine  build- 
ing. William  Joyner,  president  of  the  first  class 
who  introduced  Dr.  Thayer  on  the  occasion  of  his  ad- 
dress, led  the  members  of  the  class  in  placing  the  soil 
around  the  ivy.  Just  above  it  is  a  plate  inscribed  with 
Osier's  name  and  the  years  of  his  birth  and  death. 
Osier  is  also  honored  at  Duke  by  the  name  of  one  of 
the  hospital  wards. 


This  ceremony  by  the  pioneer  medical  graduates  of 
Duke  promises  to  grow  into  a  tradition  which  will 
prove  of  increasing  influence  upon  succeeding  classes 
of  students. 


Books  By  Two  Duke  Professors 
Placed  On  College  Book  Lists 

Books  by  two  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Duke  University  have  been  selected  for  two 
college  book  lists.  "Body  and  Mind," 
' '  Group  Mind, "  "  Introduction  to  Social  Psy- 
chology,"  "Janus,"  "Modern  Materialism 
and  Emergent  Evolution,"  "Outline  of  Ab- 
normal Psjrckology, "  and  "Outline  of  Psy- 
chology, ' '  by  William  McDougall,  professor  of 
psychology,  were  selected  for  "List  of  Books 
for  College  Libraries"  by  Charles  B.  Shaw, 
compiled  for  the  Advisory  Group  on  College 
Libraries  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and 
published  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. The  list,  selected  with  the  aid  of  some 
200  specialists  in  different  fields,  comprises  a 
minimum  book  collection  for  a  four-year  lib- 
eral arts  college  library.  Three  of  these  titles 
were  also  chosen  for  Hester's  "Books  for 
Junior  Colleges,"  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lisher. As  in  the  Shaw  list,  titles  in  the  Hester 
list  are  grouped  according  to  subject  and  rep- 
resent those  books  which  were  considered 
absolutely  essential  to  supplement  instruction 
in  the  courses  offered.  Dr.  McDougall 's  books 
were  also  starred  for  first  purchase  in  the 
Hester  list. 

"Introduction  to  Poetry"  by  Jay  B.  Hub- 
bell,  professor  of  English,  was  chosen  for  the 
Hester  list,  as  were  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Walter  H.  Page,"  "Training  of  an  Amer- 
ican," and  "Age  of  Big  Business,"  by  Bur- 
ton J.  Hendrick,  who  holds  a  degree  from 
Duke. 
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Some   Notable   Addresses   at   Mordecai 

Portrait  Presentation 


Justice  W.  P.  Stacy,  Sidney  S.  Alderman,  Jones  Puller  and  Others  Pay  Pitting  Trib- 
utes to  Former  Dean  of  the  Duke  Law  School — Portrait  is  Given  Permanent 

Place  in  the  Law  School  Library 


(The  various  addresses  incident  to  the  presentation 
of  the  portrait  of  the  late  Dean  Mordecai  will  be  pub- 
lished at  a  later  date.  A  motion  to  that  effect  was 
adopted  by  the  Law  Alumni  Association  at  the  time 
of  the  presentation.) 

EXERCISES  surrounding  the  presentation  of  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Dean  Samuel  Fox  Mordecai 
to  the  University  by  the  law  alumni  proved  a  striking 
feature  of  the  past  commencement  period.  The  un- 
veiling of  the  portrait  by  a 
grandson  and  namesake  of  the 
dean  and  its  presentation  to  the 
University  were  attended  by  a 
deeply  interested  audience  that 
completely  filled  the  courtroom 
of  the  Law  School  building  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June 
7. 

Prof.  Bryan  Bolich,  chair- 
man of  the  law  alumni  commit- 
tee which  engaged  William 
Steen,  New  York  artist,  to 
paint  the  portrait,  presided 
over  the  evercises.  Friends, 
former  students,  relatives,  asso- 
ciates, and  admirers  of  Dean 
Mordecai  were  present  to  hear 
the  addresses.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Dean  N.  Y.  Gulley  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Law  School 
since  1895.  Dean  Mordecai  first 
taught  law  at  Wake  Forest  and 
it  was  from  that  institution  he 

came  to  Trinity  in  1904  with  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Law  by  James  B.  Duke  and  Benjamin  N. 
Duke. 

Sidney  S.  Alderman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  be- 
half of  former  students  of  the  dean,  presented  the 
portrait  with  a  fine  tribute  to  Dean  Mordecai  as  a 
teacher,  lawyer,  author,  and  a  compelling  personality. 
President  W.  P.  Few  accepted  for  the  University, 


Portrait  of  Dean  S.  F.  Mordecai 


stating  that  in  the  development  of  the  University 
Dean  Mordecai 's  influence  has  been  strongly  felt  and 
will  continue  on  through  the  years. 

Dean  Justin  Miller,  for  the  School  of  Law,  accepted 
the  portrait  with  a  tribute  to  his  predecessor,  stating 
that  his  first  observation  upon  coming  to  Duke  was 
that  the  School  of  Law  had  been  established  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Sta'cy,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  spoke  on  the  program  repre- 
senting the  bench.  "He  was  a  great-hearted  fighter 
for  the  right,  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful,  a  romantic  figure," 
declared  Justice  Stacy  of  Dean 
Mordecai.  "He  had  the  unu- 
sual faculty  of  cutting  through 
mountains  of  detail  to  the  core 
of  a  problem,  and  then  present- 
ing the  solution  so  simply  that 
all  argument  seemed  to  end." 
Speaking  for  the  bar,  Jones 
Fuller,  of  Durham,  declared 
that  Dean  Mordecai  "was  the 
wisest  man  I  ever  knew ;  a  man 
of  polite  learning  and  liberal 
education,  he  mixed  reason 
with  pleasure,  wisdom  with 
mirth — always  spoke  the  truth 
and  thus  stabbed  falsehood  in 
the  heart." 

The  portrait,  a  fine  likeness 
of  Dean  Mordecai,  will  have  a 
permanent  place  in  the  School 
of  Law  library. 


All  Former  Students  Welcome 

Former  students  of  Duke  University  are  eligible  to 
the  Alumni  Association  whether  or  not  they  completed 
the  four-year  course.  It  is  hoped  that  all  former  stu- 
dents will  notify  the  Alumni  Office  promptly  if  they 
are  not  on  the  mailing  list.  This  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 
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"The  Prophecy  of  Worship"  is  Theme 
of  Dr.  Newton's  Sermon 


Noted  Philadelphia  Minister  Delivers  the  First  Commencement  Sermon  in  the  New  Chapel 
of  Duke  University— Makes  an  Earnest  Plea  for  a  Religion  That  Will  Give 

Social  Salvation  on  Earth 


(Dr.  Joseph  Foi  t  Newton,  associate  rector  of  St. 
James'  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  delivered 
the  annual  sermon  at  the  eightieth  commencement  of 
Duke  University  on  Tuesday,  June  7 ,  1932.) 


' '  God  is  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  wor- 
ship Him." — John  4:23,  24. 

TT  SHOULD  not  surprise  us  that  Jesus  uttered  these 
•*-  sublime  words  in  a  casual  talk  with  a  ■woman  of  dis- 
ordered life.  Some  of  his  noblest  sayings  were  drawn 
forth  in  a  seemingly  incidental  way.  The  greatest  of 
all  Teachers  did  not  talk  down  even  to  humble,  obscure 
souls ;  he  paid  all  souls  an  exquisite  deference,  seeking 
to  lift  them  to  a  higher  level  and  a  clearer  vision. 

Here  are  words  the  loftiest  ever  uttered  upon  earth, 
the  profound  meaning  of  which  we  have  not  yet  fath- 
omed. They  tell  us  what  we  most  want  to  know,  what 
God  is,  what  His  attitude  toward  us  is,  why  He  seeks 
us  and  how  we  may  find  and  have  fellowship  with 
Him.  They  show  us  that  life  is  from  above  down- 
ward, that  the  initiative  in  religion  is  from  God,  who 
seeks  the  soul  of  man  before  the  soul  goes  in  quest  of 
Him — a  truth  celebrated  by  Francis  Thompson  in  the 
greatest  religious  lyric  of  the  last  generation. 

In  our  day,  bewildered  and  in  a  mood  of  despera- 
tion, men  turn  this  truth  the  other  way  round,  making 
religion  a  human  invention  not  a  Divine  inspiration — 
an  effort  of  humanity  to  ease  an  old  hurt  and  heart- 
ache by  heroic  make-believe.  It  is  pathetic,  as  if  man 
would  need  religion,  much  less  invent  it,  if  the  Object 
of  it  did  not  exist.  As  over  against  our  vague  hu- 
manism, Jesus  that  religion  is  not  an  escape  from 
reality,  but  an  escape  out  of  phantoms  into  Reality — 
for  the  underlying,  almighty  Reality  in  the  universe  is 
Spirit. 

The  truths  on  which  all  life,  all  religion  rest  are  two 
— God  is  Spirit,  and  God  is  a  Father.  On  God  the 
Father-spirit  all  worship  depends  for  its  reality  and 
richness ;  and  it  is  because  God  is  a  Father  that  He 
seeks  worshipers.  God  seeking  worshipers! — what  a 
revelation,   in  contrast  with  the  awful  fear  of   God 


which  has  filled  man  with  terror.  Jesus  shows  us  what 
God  is  and  makes  us  glad  about  Him,  instead  of  afraid 
of  Him.  Why  does  God  seek  worshipers?  Because 
worship  is  akin  to  worth — it  is  a  quest  of  the  worth 
and  meaning  of  life ;  and  God  is  at  once  the  meaning 
and  the  mystery  of  all  things. 

What,  then,  is  spirit?  It  is  the  living  intelligence 
that  lies  behind  and  within  all  visible  things,  and  is  at 
once  their  origin,  explanation,  and  consecration.  It 
may  be  that  what  we  call  matter  and  spirit  are  two 
manifestations  of  one  basic  reality,  but  of  the  two,  if 
they  be  two.  spirit  alone  knows,  estimates,  and  inter* 
prets.  The  lightest  and  most  imponderable  forms  of 
matter  can  be  tested,  but  it  is  spirit  that  tests  it.  But 
spirit  eludes  our  grasp ;  no  instruments  are  fine 
enough  to  reach  it.  Yet  we  know  spirit  as  we  know 
nothing  else.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  thing  we  know 
from  the  inside.  Who  ?  How  ?  Because  we  are  spirits, 
however  veiled  in  flesh. 

Spirit  is  that  which  knows  itself  separate  and  whole, 
which  grasps,  surveys,  analyzes  and  interprets  itself, 
approves  or  condemns  itself,  aspires,  longs,  seeks  to 
realize  another  self  which  is  better  than  what  it  is  at 
present ;  and  it  can  never  free  itself  from  a  hunger  for 
the  boundless  and  the  endless.  We  know  spirit  in  its 
struggles,  its  pain,  its  joy  and  hope  and  fear.  No  ma- 
terial thing  can  ever  be  so  near  to  lis  as  spirit.  In- 
deed, we  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  matter  at  all 
compared  to  our  knowledge  of  spirit.  No  matter  how 
clearly  we  may  see  matter,  however  firmly  we  grasp 
it,  still  it  is  outside  of  us.  Spirit  only  is  ourselves. 
We  know  it,  and  by  knowing  it  we  know  all  other 
things.  Only  can  by  doubting  his  very  existence  can 
man  doubt  that  he  is  spirit. 

Only  spirit  is  free.  Throughout  nature  there  is 
uniform,  necessary  action.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  in  atom  or  star.  Even  the  comet,  apparently 
a  wild  wanderer  of  the  sky,  followed  an  orbit.  If  any 
particle  of  matter  were  free  to  take  its  own  way,  act  at 
its  own  behest,  or  seek  a  new  career,  the  order  of  the 
universe  would  be  at  an  end.  But  the  liberty  impos- 
sible to  matter  is  the  very  life  of  spirit.  It  is  aware  of 
choice,  of  deliberation,  of  weighing,  hesitating,  decid- 
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ing,  in  spite  of  feeling  and  inclination,  and  taking  a 
new  road. 

If  these  qualities  belong  to  spirit  in  man,  how  much 
more  perfectly  and  triumphantly  do  they  belong  to 
God  who  is  Spirit — not  a  spirit,  as  if  one  among 
many.  If  we  hesitate  to  use  the  word  Person,  or  Per- 
sonality, as  applied  to  God — because  they  seem  to  sug- 
gest limitation — let  us  speak  of  Him  as  Jesus  did,  as 
the  Father  of  our  spirits.  Of  course,  in  a  true  sense 
Personality  does  not  imply  limitations,  save  in  a 
limited  personality.  In  its  perfection,  it  means  eman- 
cipation. It  is  so  in  a  great  human  personality.  The 
spirit,  or  personality,  of  Emerson  has  touched,  pen- 
etrated and  blessed  millions  of  lives  without  impov- 
erishing itself.  God  must  be  the  Personality  of  per- 
sonalities, and  spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet  in  freedom 
and  fellowship. 

But  we  are  to  worship  God  not  only  in  spirit,  but  in 
truth,  and  there  is  the  rub.  What  is  truth?  A  Rus- 
sian artist  has  depicted  the  scene  of  Jesus  before 
Pilate  when  the  Roman  officer — capable,  cowardly, 
hard-minded — asked  the  question  long  ago.  No  details 
are  spared  us.  The  figure  of  Jesus  is  weary,  haggard, 
exhausted  by  the  long  strain.  He  stands  before  Pilate 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  has  fought,  and  lost. 
Pilate,  full-fed,  a  trifle  coarse,  is  turning  away  with  a 
look  of  cynical  pity — pity  for  a  man  duped  and  be- 
trayed by  illusions.  To  him  Jesus  is  a  charming  but 
pathetic  dreamer  who  imagines  that  the  truth  has  been 
made  known  to  him,  and  that  people  desire  to  hear  it, 
and,  more  foolishly,  that  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing it. 

How  stands  the  case  today?  A  fair  proportion  of 
our  intellectuals  think  very  much  as  Pilate  did  ages 
ago.  There  are  interesting  opinions,  but  truth  ?  What 
is  truth?  Who  can  say?  Why  throw  away  life  for 
something  involved  in  so  much  uncertainty  ?  Only  the 
fanatical  and  ill-bred  believe  in  truth,  or  make  ado 
about  it.  A  cultured  man  is  guided  by  relativity  and 
avoids  illusion.  Besides,  to  deny  the  existence  of  truth 
saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  Life,  divested  of  dogma,  can  be 
lived  without  disturbance,  and  is  not  without  its  joy. 

But,  alas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  life  has  no  truth  it 
has  no  meaning.  If  there  is  nothing  worth  dying  for, 
there  is  nothing  really  worth  living  for.  All  our  music 
falls  to  a  lower  octave,  or  drops  into  jazz.  There  are 
many  pleasures,  but  few  satisfactions,  and  we  must 
spend  our  time  playing  hide-and-seek  dodging  the 
darker  issues  of  life.  Such  is  a  wide-spread  spirit  and 
state  of  mind  today.  Religion  is  held  to  be  an  emo- 
tional outlet  or  release  for  timid,  emotional  folk,  noth- 
ing more.  It  has  no  basis  in  intelligence,  it  cannot 
endure  the  criticism  of  intelligence.  We.  cannot  wor- 
ship God  in  truth.  Worship  is  all  very  well  as  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  of  psychic  needs,  which  science  may  not 
be  able  to  satisfy,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  truth. 


Man,  today,  is  frustrated,  confused,  adrift,  un- 
happy, acutely  self-conscious,  and  appalling  alone. 
He  inhibits  much  that  is  highest  and  finest  in  his  na- 
ture, the  victim  of  neurosis.  He  is  full  of  activity  and 
vitality,  but  it  runs  into  a  dead  end.  There  is  a  schism 
between  his  head  and  his  heart.  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  with  his  intellect  what  his  heart  must  be- 
lieve if  he  is  to  find  peace  and  poise  and  power.  Hence 
a  haunting  sense  of  futility  which  dogs  his  steps  and 
torments  his  soul. 

Why  is  it  so  ?  What  has  brought  about  the  strange 
spiritual  debacle  of  our  generation?  Why  is  the 
church  running  in  low  gear  ?  Whence  the  white-faced 
fear  which  grips  the  heart  of  our  age  with  its  icy 
clutch  ?  Why  are  men  today  physically  so  comfortable 
and  spiritually  so  uncomfortable  ?  Why  does  the  mod- 
ern man  feel  that  he  is  in  a  cage,  against  the  bars  of 
which  he  flings  himself  in  neurotic  desperation  ?  Why 
does  he  fear  that  the  universe  is  unfriendly,  or  at  least 
indifferent?  Why  do  young  folk — candid,  charming, 
eager — so  easily  mistake  self-assertion  for  self-realiza- 
tion, realism  for  reality,  sentiment  for  sentimentality, 
and  faith  for  fiction? 

To  answer  such  questions  would  be  to  analyze  and 
estimate  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  our  time,  and 
that  is  beyond  my  competence.  But  surely  it  must  be 
plain  that  the  trouble — nay,  the  tragedy — of  our  gen- 
eration is  not  primarily  economic  or  political,  but 
psychic,  spiritual,  religious ;  and  science,  to  which  we 
owe  such  an  unpayable  debt,  can  only  aggravate  it  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  fevered,  faithless  neurotics  the 
means  of  destruction.  Science,  for  all  its  skill  and 
achievement,  is  helpless  in  face  of  the  real  issues  of 
our  age.  A  spiritual  depression  preceded  the  financial 
and  economic  collapse,  and  until  there  is  a  spiritual 
renewal  there  will  be  no  real  recovery. 

A  crude  materialistic  philosophy  has  been  "put 
over"  on  our  generation  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of 
the  fame  and  prestige  of  science — the  fatal  notion 
that  physical  reality  is  in  fact  reality  has  been  fas- 
tened on  the  mind  of  our  time.  That  is  not  science, 
but  it  is  what  most  people  mean  when  they  think  of 
science.  Of  course  it  is  false,  but  it  captured,  and 
still  holds,  the  popular  imagination.  Religion  is  thus 
removed  from  the  realm  of  reality.  God,  the  soul, 
spiritual  values,  the  immortal  hope  of  man,  the  strug- 
gle and  aspiration  of  the  heart  are  taken  outside  of 
reality,  since  they  are  incapable  of  proof  by  the  meth- 
ods of  physical  science.  They  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
They  are  matters  of  faith,  if  not  of  speculation.  They 
are  "unreal"  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  place  in 
the  laboratory.  The  devastating  effects  of  this  dogma, 
especially  upon  the  mind  of  youth,  is  seen  on  all  sides 

Of  course  it  is  false.  Science,  as  such,  does  not  hold 
any  such  idea.  First-rate  minds  dealing  with  first- 
hand knowledge,  repudiate  it.   The  new  physics  makes 
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it  absurd.  Science  knows  nothing  from  the  inside.  It 
knows  what  things  do,  it  does  not  know  what  anything 
is.  It  uses  electricity  in  a  thousand  interesting  and 
useful  ways,  but  it  has  no  idea  what  electricity  is. 
That  is  not  its  business.  It  deals  with  facts,  not  with 
meanings.  Still,  a  false  idea  of  what  science  is  holds 
the  field,  and  to  break  its  grip  upon  the  popular  minds 
is  not  easy.  One  is  accused  of  being  an  enemy  of 
science,  or  else  ignorant.  Happily,  men  of  science  are 
waking  up  to  the  tragedy  of  the  situation — how 
science  is  being  used  as  a  weapon  of  battle  instead  of 
wand  of  blessing — and  are  making  themselves  heard. 
If,  down  from  the  laboratory  a  narrow  and  depress- 
ing notion  of  what  knowledge  is  falls  like  a  weight 
upon  the  soul,  lip  from  the  field  of  industry  and  eco- 
nomics comes  an  angry  and  bitter  voice  of  protest 
against  injustice,  inequality,  and  oppression.  The 
struggle  for  the  means  of  living  has  become  so  intense, 
so  bitter,  so  cruel,  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  well 
nigh  lost.  On  all  sides  one  hears  a  hoarse  voice,  not 
simply  in  Russia,  where  religion  is  repudiated  as  a 
kind  of  "dope"  to  deaden  men  while  they  are  ex- 
ploited and  robbed.  Unless  a  juster,  wiser,  more  hu- 
mane social  order  can  be  realized  under  the  inspiration 
of  scientific  study  and  creative  spiritual  vision,  work- 
ing together,  hand  in  hand,  we  face  a  terrible  time,  in 
every  civilized  land. 


A  few  clays  before  he  was  killed  on  the  "Western 
Front.  Thomas  Kettle,  a  golden  hearted  poet,  wrote 
these  words :  "  If  we  admit  war  as  a  necessary  part  of 
civilization,  we  are  atheists."  The  same  is  true  of  eco- 
nomic war,  which  may  be  no  less  desolating.  It  is  the 
organized  atheism  of  so  much — though  not  all — of  our 
industrial  and  international  life,  which  makes  religion 
seem  as  unreal  as  a  dream,  its  mysticism  moonshine, 
its  ritual  a  rigmarole.  It  is  idle  to  expect  men  to  de- 
velop the  spiritual  life  when  they  have  to  fight  like 
animals  in  the  jungle  for  the  sheer  necessities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  decencies,  of  human  life.  Social 
workers  tell  of  conditions  in  our  cities  which  make 
even  civilized  life  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  go  on.  If  our  religion 
is  impotent  to  give  us  social  salvation  on  earth,  it  will 
not  be  trusted  to  save  us  anywhere ;  and  will  be  given 
up.  The  incoming  generation  is  ruthlessly  realistic. 
It  will  not  be  put  off  with  pious  platitudes.  It  asks  to 
know  what  we  mean  by  the  words  we  use,  and  what 
religion  is  worth  if  it  is  a  huddle  of  sects  divided  about 
inconsequential  issues  which  have  no  meaning  and  no 
relation  to  the  facts  and  issues  of  our  time.  Frankly, 
we  are  faced  today  not  with  antagonism  to  religion, 
but  with  an  increasing  sense  of  its  irrelevance  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  modern  life. 

(Continued  on-  page  163) 
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James  Grafton  Rogers  Makes  a  Plea  For 

Constructive  Attitude 


In  Duke  Commencement  Address  He  Says  That  "We  Seem  to  Ask  the  Old  Things 
Back  Again,  Not  Many  Novelties — -We  Want  the  Wheels  to  Turn  Again,  the 
Ships  to  Ply  Once  More — -We  See  Much  to  Improve 
But  Little  to  Repudiate ' ' 


(The  Commencement  address  at  Duke  University  on 
Wednesday,  June  8,  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
James  Grafton  Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C.  "The  First  Query"  was  Mr. 
Rogers'  subject). 

HPHE  Commencement  ceremonies  of  a  great  univer- 
*■  sity  stir  with  a  long  spoon  deep  into  the  kettle  of 
any  sensitive  mind.  Many  things  emerge,  ready  for 
expression.  The  remembrance  of  impending  national 
elections  suggests  some  mention  of  the  place,  the  share 
that  the  university  takes  in  the  structure  of  our  vast 
democracy.  The  sense  of  insecurity,  widespread  just 
now,  suggests  the  extraordinary  permanency  of  the 
university  in  latter  day  life.  Our  universities  are 
among  the  most  persistent  of  human  institutions,  sur- 
viving cities,  governments,  and  often  even  churches. 
Something  could  be  said  of  the  absorbing  problem  in- 
volved in  Duke  University  itself,  for  this  foundation 
exhibits  one  of  the  challenging  efforts  in  history  to 
develop  the  complex  of  an  institution  of  learning  out 
of  the  raw  material  of  a  huge  financial  bounty.  These 
and  many  other  things  throng  upon  us  as  topics  fit  for 
the  day  and  hour.  Yet  I  turn  away  from  them.  They 
will  do  for  other  ceremonies  within  these  walls.  This 
present  Commencement  Day  is  framed  against  a  world 
event  so  dramatic  and  compelling,  this  stage  reached 
by  the  sounds  and  echoes  of  occasions  so  significant 
that  to  deal  here  with  lesser  things  would  be  hiding 
our  academic  heads  in  our  academic  hoods.  The  de- 
tachment afforded  by  your  gowns  and  hoods  has  value, 
but  I  ask  you  to  fold  them  back  and  face  with  me  for 
a  few  minutes  one  basic  question  of  the  hour. 

Those  of  you  who  are  leaving  the  campus  will  enter 
a  world  that  is  puzzled,  stunned  and  wondering.  A 
plague,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  rests  over 
the  whole  wide  world  at  once.  The  camel  trains  of 
Arabia,  the  fishermen  of  the  Siberian  Coast,  and  the 
banks  and  tenements  of  Chicago,  London,  and  Shang- 
hai are  today  all  affected  by  the  same  cause.  Innu- 
merable writings  about  it  roll  from  the  presses,  innu- 
merable scholars  follow  this  strain  or  that  of  explana- 


tion, innumerable  statesmen  and  lesser  politicians 
scratch  their  puzzled  heads  for  remedies.  My  thought 
is  to  deal  with  only  one  query.  If  you  have  not 
thought  of  that  query  today,  you  will  be  asking  it  to- 
morrow. Upon  the  answer  to  it  depends  the  whole 
direction  in  which  causes  should  be  sought  and  rem- 
edies suggested.  It  controls  not  only  the  plans  which 
governments  must  make  but  the  course  which  you  and 
I,  as  individuals,  must  chart.  It  is  a  problem  above 
all  to  which  the  liberal  education  of  a  university  such 
as  this  should  make  some  contribution.  My  query  is 
this — Do  the  great  events  now  under  way  demand  the 
building  of  a  new  world  or  only  the  rebuilding  of  the 
old  one  ?  Are  you  and  I  facing  a  new  era  altogether  1 
Is  this  a  turning  point  in  social  history  such  that  we 
must  rechart  our  course  in  any  fundamental  sense? 

There  have  been  such  turning  points  in  history. 
There  have  been  hours  when  the  old  world  slowly  set 
its  face  about.  It  was  not  always  conscious  of  the 
turning  point.  Some  time  in  the  years  about  the  fall 
of  Rome  the  people  of  Continental  Europe  altered  all 
their  plans  of  living,  revised  their  formulas  of  what 
was  worth  doing  and  being.  For  centuries  the  ancient 
world  has  measured  achievement  largely  on  a  formula 
of  physical  power,  a  search  for  might.  The  soldier 
was  in  ancient  history  the  model  most  young  men  set 
out  to  follow.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Hector,  and  Achilles 
were  the  expression  of  men's  measure  of  the  proud 
life,  the  great  man.  The  symbol  was  the  sword;  the 
exercise  was  war  and  conquest,  command  and  tribute. 

' '  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair ! ' ' 

was  the  theme  of  the  period.  Over  the  farms  and  cities 
the  eye  saw  citadels  and  temples.  The  lofty  structures 
men  built  with  their  hands  were  symbols  of  power  and 
majesty,  like  those  of  Rome  and  Athens,  Babylon  and 
Alexandria.  The  gods  that  men  imagined  were  jealous 
and  striving,  armed  with  the  thunderbolt, — Jehovah, 
Jove,  and  Thor. 

Then  slowly  the  days  of  conquest  and  of  empire 
faded  and  a  new  thought  held  the  minds  of  men.     It 
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was  the  motive  of  sanctity.  The  church  and  monastery 
became  the  scene  of  action.  The  soldier  gave  way  to 
the  priest.  The  cross  and  the  crescent  became  the 
symbol  of  men's  endeavor.  Wars  were  curiously 
waged  in  terms  of  meekness  and  of  sacrifice.  All 
through  the  mediaeval  period  the  ambitious  youngster 
turned  to  the  service  of  the  church  as  a  field  of  con- 
tribution and  achievement,  and  just  as  men  before  had 
piled  up  their  highest  buildings  to  represent  their 
highest  aims,  there  now  rose  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  ministers  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and,  in  the 
Near  East,  mosques  and  minarets  far  above  the  roof 
tops  of  the  towns.  St.  Peter's,  San  Michel,  Cologne, 
and  Westminster  Abbey  spoke  the  language  of  the 
hour. 

Again  a  new  thought  slowly  formed  and  took  the 
place  of  the  old.    The  thought  of  sanctity  gave  way  to 
dreams  of  liberty.     As  those  movements  we  call  the 
Reformation  swept  across  Europe,  the  yearning  for 
freedom  crept  into  men's  minds  and  gradually  reached 
the  center  of  their  thoughts.    The  Puritan  outbreak  in 
England,   the   migration   across  the   sea  to   the   new 
continent  where  men  aimed  at  freedom  and  equality, 
the  American  Revolution  and  then  the  French,  the 
Latin  American  uproar,   all   beat  time   to   this   new 
melody  that  sang  everywhere  in  human  hearts.     Op- 
portunities of  politics  and  government  attracted  the 
most  enterprising  and  adventurous.     The  documents 
of  the  day  were  no  longer  rituals  and  theology,  but 
constitutions     and    political     pamphlets.     Hampden, 
Bolivar,   and   Robespierre,   Washington   and   Lincoln 
were  the  models  of  service  to  mankind.    Rousseau  and 
Montesquieu  and  in  our  own   country  such  men   as 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Marshall  were  writing  the 
important  papers  of  the  day.    Not  conquest,  not  sanc- 
tity, but  liberation  was  now  the  theme  of  poets  and 
orators.     As  the  soldier  had  given  way  to  the  priest, 
the  lawyer  now  assumed  the  center  of  the  stage,  and 
just  as  men  before  had  built  as  insignia  of  their  chief 
ambition  the  loftiest  of  their  buildings,  there  arose  now 
over  the  cities  capitols,  court  houses  and  political  as- 
sembly  halls.     Beside   Westminster   Abbey  the   new 
ideology  rose  in  the  loftier  towers  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  and  Big  Ben.    Fifty  years  ago  in  this  coun- 
try, the  tallest  and  proudest  mansions  men  could  put 
together  were  the  structures  that  represented  law  and 
popular  assembly,  the  two  guarantees  of  liberty. 

Slowly  again  a  change  came  on.  Commerce  and  the 
achievements  of  commerce  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  world.  For  the  past  two  generations  business, 
trade  and  finance  have  drawn  most  deeply  on  the  en- 
ergies of  men.  Young  men  have  thought  that  the 
captains  of  industry,  the  manufacturers,  the  famous 
bankers  were  those  who  had  gained  the  great  rewards 
life  offered.  This  has  been  the  good  life — to  manage 
enterprise,  to  build  huge  factories,  to  set  ships  and 


trains  and  motor  cars  and  airplanes  going  everywhere 
with  cargoes  to  make  men  happier  and  richer.  The 
aim  has  not  been,  as  it  is  often  represented,  a  mere 
pursuit  of  money.  The  new  purpose  has  been,  like  the 
old  ones,  a  search  for  achievement,  a  race  for  the  place 
and  opportunity  that  the  era  afforded.  During  these 
two  generations  here  and  everywhere  our  great  build- 
ings have  reached  higher  and  higher  but  now  stand 
for  business,  commerce  and  finance.  The  highest, 
richest  structures  in  big  towns  and  little  are  the  count- 
ing houses  and  the  office  buildings.  In  lower  New 
York  City,  Trinity  Church,  which  once  pointed  high 
above  the  city,  is  overreached  by  the  municipal  build- 
ings, but  these  in  turn  are  insignificant  beside  the 
later  towers  Ave  know  as  Wall  Street.  The  Empire 
Building  of  Manhattan  has  its  littler  brothers  in  mer- 
cantile temples  wherever  men  live. 

Have  we  come  now  to  another  great  turning  point 
in  men's  affairs?  Are  we  again  revising  our  basic 
formulas  of  life  ?  Do  we  see  in  a  strange  new  light  the 
end  and  means  of  that  endeavor  which  to  most  men 
measures  value  ?  Does  this  calamity  sounding  in  our 
ears  call  for  the  death  of  old  institutions  and  the  birth 
of  new  as  at  these  other  turning  points  ? 

Let  us  explore  a  little  in  a  more  familiar  field  of 
changes.  There  have  been  periods  in  our  own  short 
American  history  when  the  helm  was  visibly  set  to 
steer  a  new  course,  and  to  abandon  an  older  direction. 
After  the  Republic  was  once  established,  the  first  great 
shift  came  in  what  we  call  the  Jacksonian  period.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  east  of  the  Alleghanies  had  fairly 
-  established  itself,  developed  its  traditions  and  built  a 
republic  that  fitted  into  certain  ways  and  inheritances. 
Then  the  West  beyond  the  Alleghanies  made  itself  felt 
in  our  national  councils.  A  convulsion  resulted  that 
tore  heartstrings.  A  sort  of  homespun  democracy 
came  back  over  the  mountains.  The  crude  thinking  of 
the  frontier  and  the  plain  living  of  the  pioneers  met 
in  open  conflict  with  the  outlooks  and  ideas  that 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Adams  had  established. 
America  revised  its  thinking. 

Another  turning  point  came  with  the  Civil  War; 
another  in  the  fretful  days  of  the  90 's  when  the  era 
of  new  land  closed  and  the  tide  of  humanity  that  had 
flowed  west  was  checked  and  flowed  back  again,  with 
all  its  fresh  and  raw  conceptions,  on  the  older  civiliza- 
tion of  the  east.  What  sort  of  event  are  we  facing 
now?  Is  this  even  a  wide  angle  in  the  national 
course  ?  How  much  must  we  accept  new  institutions,  a 
new  structure  of  life,  new  metal  or  a  new  alloy?  How 
much  ought  we  experiment  and  how  much  venture? 
These  problems  you  and  I  must  answer — I  as  I  go  on 
with  my  work  and  living;  you  as  you  enter  into  har- 
ness. 

I  can  best  serve  today  by  asking  and  not  by  answer- 
ing.   No  man  can  answer  certainly  and  you  are  or  will 
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be  quite  as  capable  of  answering  as  I.  I  am  pleading 
for  the  inquiring  mind,  tbe  wide  perspective  which  is 
after  all  the  chief  aim  of  a  university  training.  Let 
me  suggest,  however,  some  observations. 

All  of  the  great  hours  of  crisis,  all  of  the  turning 
points  which  I  have  mentioned,  have  represented  the 
destruction  of  something  that  existed.  All  repudiated 
something ;  all  were  intent  upon  tearing  down  and  re- 
placing institutions  or  ideas.  There  is  little  today 
that  we  are  eager  to  discard.  We  are  ashamed  of 
many  things.  We  are  ashamed  of  the  government  of 
our  great  American  cities.  We  are  uneasy  about  the 
uneven  distribution  of  wealth  and  disgusted  at  a  busi- 
ness organization  which  runs  so  fast  and  loose.  We 
are  dismayed  at  a  world  plan  which  leaves  men  idle 
who  want  to  work,  unproductive  when  there  is  so 
much  producible.  These  are  flaws  in  the  system.  Pew 
of  us  feel,  however,  that  the  whole  tree  needs  to  be 
torn  up  and  burned  because  it  bears  some  such  un- 
sightly fruit.  The  only  country  in  the  world  which 
represents  a  completely  new  conception  of  the  way 
men  should  work  and  live  together  is  Russia,  and  that 
country  and  its  system  are  themselves  affected  by  the 
same  prostration  that  has  overwhelmed  the  rest  of 
us.  The  most  impressive  phenomenon  of  these  last 
two  bitter  years  has  been  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
had  little  faith  here  in  America  or  anywhere  indeed  in 
any  sweeping  theories  of  replacement.  Again  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  great  turning  points  in  history 
have  developed  strong  party  programs,  violent  po- 
litical and  social  chasms.  Today  these  are  almost  rare 
throughout  the  world.  There  have  been  recent  revolu- 
tions and  many  overturns  of  administration  but  sel- 
dom indeed  on  any  broad  program  or  at  any  wide 
angle.  Tocla}-  in  the  United  States  the  public  is  still 
uncertain  of  the  issue  to  be  made  in  the  great  political 
campaign  impending  over  us,  and  indeed  the  outcome 
seems  likely  to  hang  largely  on  the  question  of  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  -candidates,  or  policies  older 
than  the  depression. 

Still  again  most  of  the  turning  points  in  history 
have  produced  a  flood  of  controversial  writing.  Where 
today  are  the  political  documents,  the  philosophical 
writing,  the  momentous  books  that  represent  a  strug- 
gle? Neither  in  English  nor  in  any  other  language 
are  there  such.  The  soberest  and  most  widely  read 
literature  of  our  day  is  marked  by  a  calm  and  objec- 
tive examination  of  what  ails  us.  Where  are  our  Pauls 
and  Augustines,  our  Rousseaus  and  our  Federalists? 
I  do  not  see  even  a  Tom  Paine,  a  Harriet  Stowe  or  a 
Coin 's  Financial  School.  There  is  only  one  enlarging 
topic,  the  mechanism  of  international  affairs,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  the  machinery  of  peace. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  very  temper  of  the  world 
shows  little  market  for  adventurous  experiments,  little 
offering  of  new  institutions  for  old.     We  seem  to  ask 


the  old  things  back  again,  not  many  novelties.  We 
want  the  wheels  to  turn  again,  the  ships  to  ply  once 
more.  We  see  much  to  improve  but  little  to  repudiate. 
We  need  some  newer  means  of  wide  cooperation,  some 
greater  willingness  of  nations  to  give  up  a  little  to 
each  other  to  set  things  right,  some  words  to  frame 
the  limitations  of  our  self-assertion. 

I  find  myself  answering  when  my  purpose  is  pri- 
marily to  stir  the  question  in  your  minds.  Tomorrow 
or  next  year  the  graduates  of  today  must  take  their 
share  of  responding  to  these  great  queries  and  a  thou- 
sand lesser  ones.  You  can  employ  in  that  response  all 
the  university  has  given  you.  All  but  a  few  of  you 
are  better  equipped  than  your  fathers  and  mothers 
were  to  face  these  questions.  If  you  take  away  from 
the  university  what  it  has  offered  you,  you  will  take 
temperateness,  you  will  take  elasticity  of  mind,  but 
most  of  all  you  will  take  the  basis  for  both  temperate- 
ness and  elasticity,  that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  to  take 
long  views,  to  think  long  thoughts,  to  look  far  and 
wide  beyond  the  streets  and  houses,  over  the  cities  and 
the  towns,  over  the  years,  over  the  nations,  I  hope. 
The  university  has  given  you  some  insight  into  the 
whole  experience  of  the  world  stored  up  in  books, 
spread  out  for  you  in  the  years  of  your  development. 
Keep  it  and  treasure  it.  There  is  no  other  treasure 
half  so  rich,  and  nowhere  else  so  many  answers  to  so 
many  questions. 


"The  Prophecy  of  Worship"  is  Theme 
of  Dr.  Newton's  Sermon 

(Continued  from  page  160) 

What,  then,  shall  we  do?  What  does  it  mean  to 
seek  God,  worshiping  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in 
such  a  setting  and  situation  as  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day? The  meaning  of  worship,  as  the  word  implies,  is 
the  quest  of  the  worthfulness  and  worth-whileness  of 
life,  which  is  the  profoundest  need  of  our  generation, 
and  of  each  of  us.  It  means  faith  founded  upon  fact, 
and  fact  as  the  take  up,  as  they  say  in  aviation,  for  a 
daring  exploration  of  faith.  It  means  the  union  of 
critical  intelligence  with  spiritual  affirmation — loving 
God  not  only  with  all  our  heart,  but  with  all  our  mind, 
uniting  the  keenest  thinking  and  the  clearest  vision. 
Worship  is  the  greatest  adventure  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  the  whole  man  seeking  the  whole  truth.  It  faces 
all  the  facts — dark  facts,  bright  facts,  gray  facts — and 
lifts  all  our  knowledge  into  the  higher  air  of  God.  and 
detains  it  there  until  its  meaning  is  revealed. 

Worship  is  not  a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity  if  we  are 
to  live  intelligently,  faithfully,  fruitfully.  At  its 
highest  it  is  an  experience  of  union  with  the  whole 
of  life  in  God,  with  unity  and  meaning  to  all  its 
parts.  It  is  the  discovery  of  a  thread  of  all-sustaining 
(Continued  on  page  170) 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


Frank  Caldwell  Pattern,  of  Morganton,  N.  C,  Class  of  1916,  was 
recently  named  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Western  District 
of  North  Carolina  to  succeed  District  Attorney  Charles  A.  Jonas.  He 
had  been  assistant  to  the  district  attorney  for  several  years.  Beginning 
the  practice  of  law  in  1920,  he  immediately  achieved  success  and  his 
appointment  to  his  new  position  has  met  with  general  approval.  He 
served  in  France  during  the  World  War  and  practiced  law  first  in  Win- 
ston-Salem and  later  in  Morganton.  For  four  years  he  was  chief  clerk 
under  the  late  District  Attorney  Frank  A.  Linney,  having  served  since 
that  time  as  assistant  to  the  district  attorney. 


Frank  C.  Patton 

David  D.  Peele,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  of  the  Class  of  1901,  recently  de- 
livered the  Commencement  address  at  Columbia  College.  The  occasion 
was  especially  significant  in  that  it  marked  the  completion  of  Dean 
Peele 's  twenty -fifth  year  with  that  institution.  His  record  of  continuous 
service  has  been  longer  than  that  of  any  other  faculty  member  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  Dr.  Peele  received  many  congratulatory  messages 
and  personal  expressions  on  the  completion  of  his  quarter  century  of 
service.  He  went  to  Columbia  College  as  professor  of  English  in  1907, 
having  previously  been  professor  of  history  in  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege for  four  years.  He  received  his  A.M.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  after  graduating  at  Trinity  College. 


David  D.  Peele 


C.  Sylvester  Green,  of  Durham,  who  received  his  A.M.  degree  from 
Duke  in  1924  and  his  B.D.  in  1930,  has  recently  been  called  from  the 
pastorate  of  Watts  Street  Baptist  church  in  Durham,  where  he  has  served 
for  six  and  a  half  years,  to  the  pastorate  of  Grove  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  recently  notified  his  congregation  that  he 
would  leave  Durham  about  July  1.  Rev.  Mr.  Green  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Watts  Street  church  after  having  taught  English  in  the 
Durham  high  school  for  four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  church  at 
the  time  the  pulpit  became  vacant,  this  being  his  first  pastorate.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  the  civic  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  Durham, 
having  served  as  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  in  other  capacities. 


C.  Sylvester  Green 
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President  W.  P.  Few  Discusses  "The 
Discipline  of  Suffering" 

In  Baccalaureate  Address  at  1932  Commencement  He  Draws  Valuable  Lessons  from  the 
Situation  in  which  the  World  Finds  Itself  Today — ' '  Confusion  and  Change  Are 

Not  Progress",  He  Warns 


(The  first  service  in  the  new  Duke  University 
Chapel  was  held  Sunday  evening,  June  5,  when  Pres- 
ident W.  P.  Few  delivered  the  baccalaureate  address 
which  is  given  herewith.) 

"V^OU  ARE  coming  to  your  Commencement  Day 
-*-  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  this  noble  Chapel  is  formally  opened  tonight 
and  its  first  use  is  for  your  class.  I  venture  to  hope 
that  this  circumstance,  though  largely  accidental  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  may  have  an  inspiring  and 
life-long  influence  upon  all  of  you.  This  building, 
central  and  dominating  as  it  is  here,  will  symbolize 
the  significance  of  the  spiritual  in  the  life  of  man.  Its 
supernal  beauty,  its  organs,  and  its  bells  will  proclaim 
to  a  long  succession  of  students  as  they  come  and  go 
generation  after  generation  that  "it  is  never  the  ma- 
terial but  the  ideal  that  abides  and  commands. ' '  May 
you,  and  those  who  come  after  you,  have  the  eyes  to 
see,  the  ears  to  hear,  and  the  understanding  heart. 

In  the  second  place,  you  young  men  and  young 
women  come  to  the  end  of  your  four  years  in  college 
under  the  quite  extraordinary  circumstance  that  all 
about  you  is  such  distress  as  this  generation  has  not 
before  known.  The  direct  causes  of  this  distress  and 
the  quick  cure  for  it  no  one  seems  able  to  suggest  in 
any  adequate  or  convincing  way.  It  is  certain  that  I 
am  not  prepared  tonight  to  propose  any  pat  diagnosis 
of  our  distressing  situation  or  patent  remedy  for  it. 
And  even  if  I  could,  we  most  need  to  take  the  long 
view  of  it  all  and  get  permanent  benefit  from  the 
lessons  that  the  experiences  of  this  trying  time  should 
teach  us. 

I  am  vising  these  two  sets  of  circumstances  as  my 
point  of  departure  and  I  am  going  to  assume  for  my 
purposes  tonight  that  the  present  distress  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  is  not  due  so  much  to  defects 
in  particular  economic  or  governmental  systems  as  it 
is  due  to  the  break-down  in  the  character  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  themselves,  to  a  widespread 
moral  deflation,  to  an  inadequate  and  often  false  ideal 
of  life  under  which  we  have  developed  a  lop-sided 
civilization.     I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  urgent  need 


in  our  own  country,  as  also  in  other  countries  of  the 
world,  for  all  the  intelligence  that  our  wisest  political 
and  business  leaders  can  bring  to  our  immediate  relief 
from  the  terrible  national  and  international  conditions 
that  prevail  widely  today. 

But  even  now  we  should  be  considering  the  deeper 
meanings  of  our  present  distress.  Otherwise  we  may 
continue  to  expect  in  our  own  as  in  other  nations  a 
lop-sided  development  with  periods  of  mushroom 
growth  followed  by  terrible  lapses — fat  years  suc- 
ceeded by  lean  years — like  the  depression  that  now 
holds  us  in  its  grip. 

I  am,  then,  on  this  quiet  evening  going  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  searching  and  redeeming  education 
of  suffering  and  self-sacrifice,  of  work  and  service. 
For  it  is  in  this  vast  and  universal  school  of  struggle 
and  suffering  that  we  must  all  be  either  docile  or  re- 
bellious learners.  And  this  is  not  a  curse  but  a  bless- 
ing; for  it  is  only  by  this  disciplining  of  the  spirit 
either  in  quiet  submission  or  after  futile  resistance 
that  most  of  us  come  at  last  to  acquire  the  virtues  of 
simplicity  and  self-denial.  We  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  dis- 
cipline of  suffering  weans  us  from  selfishness  and 
makes  the  channels  of  humanity  freer  within  us.  It 
requires  a  deep  distress  to  humanize  the  soul.  We  all 
know  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  see  human  love  re- 
deemed from  passion  by  pain,  and  gold  coming  from 
the  furnace  purified  by  fire,  and  sin  washed  away  by 
blood. 

The  moral  value  of  suffering  was  set  forth  with 
tremendous  power  by  Jesus  himself  when  he  said: 
"If  thy  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for 
thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed  than  having  two  hands 
to  go  into  the  eternal  fire.  For  every  one  shall  be 
salted  with  fire  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with 
salt."  Just  as  every  offering  was  offered  with  salt,  so 
every  human  being  must  be  seasoned  with  the  flame 
of  self-sacrifice  and  sanctified  suffering.  "Every  one 
shall  be  salted  with  fire : ' '  the  sharp  salt  of  inner  self- 
sacrifice  can  alone  preserve  us  from  moral  putrefac- 
tion. 
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This  doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  suffering  is  as 
applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  In  the  history 
of  all  peoples  there  is  a  forty  years  of  wandering  be- 
fore the  promised  land.  You  will  all  recall  the  di- 
vision of  the  Hebrew  Empire  under  the  weak  and 
wicked  son  of  Solomon.  The  division  ultimately  meant 
for  the  Hebrews  political  ruin  and  exile ;  but  to  each 
of  the  divided  Kingdoms  in  turn  it  brought  tragic  yet 
profoundly  significant  experiences,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  race  to  new  visions  of  Jehovah's  character 
and  demands,  and  impressed  indelibly  upon  their  con- 
sciousness the  great  ethical  and  spiritual  principles 
which  made  them  a  prophet  nation.  In  the  bitter 
school  of  experience,  they  learned  at  last  to  pity  and 
succor  the  afflicted.  Victims  of  injustice  and  greed, 
they  became  champions  of  ethical  righteousness.  Dis- 
appointed in  their  national  hopes,  they  found  the 
Eternal  God  of  love  and  those  spiritual  joys  which  far 
transcend  all  material  glories. 

So  again  and  again  countries  have  recpiired  great 
national  disaster  to  awaken  them  from  smug  self-com- 
placency and  recall  them  from  false  and  artificial 
courses  to  nature  and  truth.  It  is  thus  with  nations  as 
with  individuals  that  "our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  The  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  one  imperial  modern  nation  had  come  danger- 
ously near  to  convincing  the  world  that  the  skill,  com- 
petence, and  power  which  come  from  a  complete  scien- 
tific and  technical  training  of  the  whole  people  were 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  individual  and  national 
endeavor  and  aspiration.  We  in  America  should  have 
learned  from  the  experience  of  Germany,  but  we  did 
not  learn,  that  it  is  not  through  its  knowledge  and 
power  but  through  its  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  eternal 
verities  that  the  world  can  attain  salvation. 

America  is  relatively  a  young  country,  in  fact  it  is 
just  emerging  from  its  pioneer  stage.  The  subduing 
of  a  new  continent  here  has  developed  a  turn  for  prac- 
tical affairs,  a  resourcefulness,  and  a  power  to  bring 
things  to  pass  that  have  made  this  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  This  preoccupation  with  immediate  and 
urgent  material  tasks  has  had  other  results  not  so  ad- 
mirable. In  great  wealth  and  widespread  material 
well-being  too  many  of  lis  felt  that  we  had  found  our 
ultimate  good;  and  the  whole  national  ideal  and  goal 
came  for  all  too  many  Americans  to  consist  in  making 
money  and  in  living  comfortably,  even  magnificently, 
with  the  body. 

Upon  this  practical  materialism  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  to  build  a  materialistic  philosophy  of 
life  that  would  eliminate  the  elements  by  which  the 
human  spirit,  if  it  is  to  live  aright,  has  chiefly  to  live 
and  would  concentrate  on  determining  for  each  indi- 
vidual the  things  in  this  physical  existence  that  are 
best  worth  living  for.     If  imder  the   power  of  this 


materialistic  philosophy  the  picked  youth  of  this  or 
any  other  generation  are  educated  merely  for  time 
and  place,  and  not  to  be  citizens  of  two  worlds,  then 
the  salt  of  life  has  lost  its  savor,  the  light  of  the 
world  has  gone  out.  Then  we  live  a  blind-alley  exist- 
ence, blank  and  hopeless.  We  look  upward  to  the 
stars  that  give  no  man  light  and  downward  to  the 
roots  of  things  that  no  God  waters,  and  out  upon  a 
world  full  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  death,  and  without 
resting  place  or  guidance.  However  scientifically 
trained  and  however  rich  and  powerful  individuals  or 
nations  through  this  crass  ideal  of  life  may  become,  it 
kills  all  the  glory  of  our  earthly  existence  and  robs 
our  humanity  of  its  inspiring  heritage  of  an  immortal 
destiny ;  and  so  makes  of  every  man 's  life,  as  a  su- 
preme pessimist  has  called  it,  but  a  walking  shadow, 
just  a  poor  player  who,  according  to  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  either  struts  or  frets  his  hour 
upon  the  stage  and  then  is  heard  no  more.  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  great  country  with  adequate  national 
ideals,  this  whole  theory  of  life  we  in  America  must 
use  every  possible  weapon  to  combat. 

And  the  best  way  to  combat  it  is  to  set  over  against 
it  another  philosophy  of  life.  The  young  in  particular 
and  the  undisciplined  spirits  of  men  in  general  are 
fond  of  honor,  of  victory,  of  superiority — they  are  not 
easily  subdued  by  the  humiliating  disciplines  of  life. 
Hence  false  notions  of  ambition,  happiness,  greatness, 
success.  Suffering,  submission,  adjustment — this  is 
the  most  original  scheme  of  life  ever  propounded  and 
clashes  with  all  other  schemes.  It  does  not  set  power 
as  the  goal  of  personal  and  national  striving :  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit.  Not  happiness  and  ease : 
blessed  are  they  that  mourn.  Not  self-interest  or 
self-seeking:  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.  Not  wealth  and  acquisition:  blessed 
are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness. Not  intellectual  acumen  or  acquirement :  blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart.  Not  struggle  or  conflict :  blessed 
are  the  merciful  and,  especially,  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers. But  not  acquiescence  and  weak  passivity;  for 
blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake.  Here  endurance  is  not  sentimentalized  but  is 
stiffened  into  courage  and  manliness. 

In  this  queen  of  virtues,  as  Chrysostom  calls  endur- 
ance, there  always  appears  in  the  New  Testament  a 
background  of  manliness ;  it  is  not  merely  passive  en- 
durance, but  the  brave  patience  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian contends  against  the  hindrances,  the  temptations, 
and  the  persecutions  that  come  to  him  in  his  conflict 
with  the  inward  and  outward  world. 

Spiritual  achievement  comes  to  most  men  through 
doubt  and  spiritual  suffering.  The  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees asked  for  a  sign.  They  wanted  direct  testimony 
from  God  Himself  respecting  Jesus  and  His  mission, 
(Continued  on  page  170) 
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Music  An  Outstanding  Feature  of  The 
Eightieth  Commencement 


Carillon  Recitals  by  Anton  Brees  Feature  Effective  Commencement  Musical  Program- 
Organ  Recitals  by  Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar  and  Singing  by  Commencement 
Cborus  Delight  Large  Audiences — Mr.  Apgar  to  be  Permanent 


Organist  and  Carillonneur 


A  DECIDED  musical  emphasis  was  given  Duke 
University's  eightieth  commencement  program,  to 
the  delight  and  inspiration  of  thousands  who  attended 
the  several  outstanding  musical  events  during  the  four 
days.  Sharing  in  this  feature  of  the  exercises  were 
Anton  Brees,  noted  carillonneur,  in  several  carillon 
recitals;  Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar,  well  known  Phil- 
adelphia organist  who  was  heard  in  an  inaugural  or- 
gan recital ;  and  J.  Foster  Barnes,  director  of  music 
at  Duke,  who  had  charge  of  the  chorus  of  160  voices 
chosen  from  the  University  and  the  church  choirs  of 
the  city. 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  by  many  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  carillon  recitals  by  Mr.  Brees.  While 
the  novelty  of  carillon  music  to  the  people  of  this 
region  may  have  accounted  for  many  in  the  vast  audi- 
ence assembled  for  the  first  carillon  program,  the  pure 
beauty  of  the  bells  and  the  masterful  performance  of 
Mr.  Bfees  attracted  returning  thousands  in  later  re- 
citals. The  50-bell  carillon  given  to  the  University 
has  already  proved  its  appropriateness  as  a  part  of 
the  new  chapel  and  its  ability  to  inspire  thousands. 
The  delightful  tone  qualities  of  the  Duke  bells  and 
their  wide  range  and  capabilities  proved  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  those  who  heard  carillon  music  for  the 
first  time.  Over  10,000  people  heard  the  carillon  at 
the  opening  recital. 

Though  he  served  as  guest  organist  during  com- 
mencement, Mr.  Apgar  at  the  conclusion  of  commence- 
ment was  immediately  announced  as  permanent  or- 
ganist and  carillonneur  to  Duke  University.  His 
thorough  training,  talent,  and  personality  well  qualify 
him  to  fill  this  important  position.  In  his  inaugural 
organ  recital  on  Monday  of  commencement  Mr.  Apgar 
ably  demonstrated  his  ability  to  preside  at  the  console 
of  the  vast  and  intricate  musical  instrument  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  chapel.  Its  7,791  pipes, 
in  addition  to  many  chime  and  harp  tones,  and  its  ex- 
traordinarily fine  tone  and  range  place  the  instrument 


on  a  plane  with  the  finest  organs  in  the  world.  Like 
the  carillon,  it  is  destined  to  play  a  tremendous  part 
in  the  influence  of  the  chapel  upon  those  who  live  and 
work  about  it. 

An  appropriate  and  inspiring  part  of  the  two 
formal  services  in  the  new  chapel,  on  Sunday  evening 
and  Tuesday  morning,  was  the  rendition  of  four 
famous  anthems  by  the  University  chorus  under  Mr. 
Barnes'  direction.  Augmenting  the  best  singers  from 
the  University  were  chosen  tenors,  sopranos,  altos  and 
baritones  from  the  various  choirs  of  the  city.  The 
160  singers,  all  dressed  in  choral  vestments,  made  an 
impressive  group  at  their  places  in  the  chapel,  and 
their  music  blended  with  the  great  organ  to  fill  every 
recess  of  the  vast  chapel. 


Duke  Will  Have  Quarterly  of 
International  Interest 

A  new  quarterly,  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
scientific  research  in  all  branches  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy bearing  on  psycho-diagnostics  or  a  knowledge  of 
personality,  will  be  published  at  Duke  University  be- 
ginning in  September.  The  new  journal,  founded  by 
Dr.  William  McDougall,  of  Duke  University,  and  Dr. 
Kobert  Saudek,  of  London,  will  be  called  "Person- 
ality." 

A  European  edition  of  the  quarterly  will  be  pub 
lished  in  Berlin,  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  editorial  board,  which  includes  such  well  known 
men  as  Alfred  Adler,  of  Wein;  C.  G.  Jung,  of  Zurich; 
James  Kerr,  of  Edinburgh;  Johannes  Lange,  of  Bres- 
lau;  A.  A.  Koback,  of  harvard;  Adolf  Friedmann,  of 
Berlin;  Pierre  Janet,  of  Paris;  C.  W.  Kimms,  of  Lon- 
don, and  others. 

The  new  quarterly  is  to  contain  papers  having  a 
scientific  basis  and  contributing  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  diagnosis  of  individual  or  typical  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  conduct. 
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Alumni  Pay  Tribute  to  William  R.  Odell 
and  William  I.  Cranford 


NOTABLE  among  the  events  of  Alumni  Day  at 
Duke  University "s  Eightieth  Commencement  were 
the  tributes  paid  at  the  Alumni-Alumnae  Luncheon 
to  two  men  who  have  long  been  associated  with  the  in- 
stitution in  different  capacities — Mr.  William  R. 
Odell,  of  Concord, 
member  of  the 
board  of  trustees, 
and  Dr.  William 
Ivey  Cranford,  for 
many  years  profes- 
sor of  philosophy 
at  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

Mb.  Odell 


Attention  was  di- 
rected at  the  lunch- 
eon by  Chairman 
Richard  C.  Kelly 
to  Mr.  Odell 's  long 
service  to  the  insti- 
tution as  student, 
as  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees 
for  a  longer  period 

than  any  other  man  now  on  the  board  and  as  a  loyal 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  University  at  all  times. 
Chairman  Kelly  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Odell,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  prominent 
in  Concord  and  in  the  state  and  the  South  as  church- 
man, manufacturer,  educator  and  public-spirited  cit- 
izen, has  been  intimately  connected  with  every  period 
in  the  life  of  the  institution,  beginning  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Braxton  Craven.    Mr.  Odell  was 


William  R.  Odell 


enthusiastically  greeted  by  those  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Odell  has  recently  been  presented 
to  Duke  University  by  his  sons,  Fred  C.  Ralph  M., 
and  Arthur  G.  Odell,  all  of  whom  are  Duke  alumni. 

Dr.  Cranford 

Dr.  William  I. 
Cranford  was 
adopted  on  Alumni 
Day  as  a  member 
of  the  Class  of 
1907,  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  class,  ac- 
cording to  an  an- 
nouncement made 
at  the  luncheon  by 
Murray  Jones, 
president  of  the 
class.  The  members 
of  '07  will  also  pre- 
sent to  the  institu- 
tion a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Cranford.  This 
announcement  was 
greeted  with  pro- 
longed applause. 
Dr.  Cranford  has  been  connected  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  Duke  University  over  a  45-3?ear  period  as  a 
student  and  member  of  the  faculty.  He  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  teachers  of  philos- 
ophy in  North  Carolina  and  the  South,  and  he  has 
many  former  students  all  over  the  country  who  will 
be  interested  in  this  latest  public  recognition  of  his 
many  admirable  qualities. 


William  I.  Cranford 


Duke  University  Day  Meetings 

Fifty-two  Duke  University  Day  meetings  were  held 
in  December,  1931.  It  is  desired  that  even  more  be  held 
this  year.  December  11.  1932,  comes  on  Sunday,  so 
the  Duke  University  Day  meetings  will  be  held  on 
Mondav,  December  12. 


Donations  to  Alumni  Fund 

Quite  a  number  of  alumni  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  make  contributions  to  the  General  Alumni  Fund 
for  the  current  year.  All  such  donations  will  be  very 
gladly  received.  Many  more  alumni  gifts  are  needed 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1. 
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Second  Coaches'  Summer  School  at 
Duke  Will  Open  July  20 

Will  Be  Conducted  by  Wallace  Wade,  Director  of  Athletics  at  Duke  University,  and 

Assistants — Last  Year's  School  was  Notably  Successful  and  Event  this  Year 

Promises  to  Be  Even  Better — University  Athletic  Notes 


DUKE  University's  second  annual  summer  school 
for  coaches,  conducted  by  Wallace  Wade  and  his 
assistants  at  Duke,  will  be  held  this  summer  for  four 
days  beginning  July  20. 

Last  summer  115  college,  preparatory  and  high 
school  coaches  from  all  parts  of  the  south  and  east 
gathered  at  Duke  for  the  first  of  these  sessions  under 
Coach  Wade.  With  several  added  features,  an  even 
larger  attendance  is  expected  for  the  coming  school. 

One  of  the  added  attractions  this  year  will  be  the 
offering  of  a  course  in  boxing,  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  scholastic  and  collegiate  sport.  It  will  be 
taught  by  Add  Warren,  Duke  ring  tutor  and  former 
professional  heavyweight  champion  of  North  Carolina. 
Instruction  in  football,  basketball,  track  and  training 
will  also  be  given. 

Another  feature  is  that  expense  will  be  found  by 
the  attending  coaches  to  be  at  a  minimum.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  tuition  or  rooms,  the  only  expense 
being  a  small  sum  for  board. 

Coach  Wade  will  be  in  charge  of  the  sessions  on 
football,  assisted  by  Carl  Yoyles,  Eddie  Cameron, 
Ellis  Hagler  and  Herschell  Caldwell,  his  aides  in 
moulding  Didte  grid  teams.  Coach  Voyles  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  course  on  track,  Coach  Cameron  on  bas- 
ketball and  Lenox  Baker,  former  trainer  at  Tennes- 
see and  now  at  Duke,  on  training. 

Practice  as  well  as  theory  will  be  the  rule.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lectures  on  the  science  of  the  sports  and 
strategic  methods,  practice  work  will  be  given  on  the 
field  in  which  the  various  plays  and  formations  and 
the  fundamentals  will  be  brought  out. 

Track  Team  's  Brilliant  Achievement 

In  the  final  event  of  the  spring  sports  season,  five 
members  of  the  Duke  track  team  turned  in  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  schol- 
astic year  when  they  won  27  of  the  30  points  possible 
for  them  to  win  in  the  southern  conference  track  meet 
and  walked  away  with  second  place  honors. 

The  five  Blue  Devils,  entered  in  only  six  events, 
took  four  firsts,  a  second  and  a  third,  to  run  only  11 


points  behind  the  winning  team  from  Louisiana  State 
University,  with  five  times  as  many  performers  in  the 
meet  as  Duke.  The  Blue  Devils'  four  firsts  equalled 
the  number  won  by  the  Tigers. 

Although  the  meet  was  staged  on  a  rain-soaked 
track,  in  a  steady  drizzle,  it  made  little  difference  to 
the  Duke  boys  who  made  their  runs  in  fast  times, 
John  Brownlee  equalling  the  conference  record  of  24 
seconds  which  he  set  in  1931  in  the  220-yard  low 
hurdles. 

Henry  Fulmer  turned  in  eight  of  the  Blue  Devils' 
points,  getting  a  first  in  the  440-yard  run  when  he 
stepped  that  distance  in  49.2  seconds,  just  two-tenths 
of  a  second  from  the  conference  record,  and  placing 
third  in  the  broad  jump  with  a  leap  of  23  feet  and 
one-half  inch  (equal  the  state  record). 

Hubert  (Red)  Lewis,  lanky  distance  runner,  passed 
the  leading  two-miler  on  the  home  stretch  to  break 
the  tape  in  10  minutes  5.2  seconds  and  Charlie  Brad- 
sher  finished  two  feet  behind  Carey  of  Virginia  in  a 
1 :58.3  half-mile  run. 

In  the  final  running  event  of  the  day,  the  Duke  re- 
lay team,  holders  of  the  state  record,  came  within  nine- 
tenths  of  a  second  of  the  conference  record  when  they 
ran  the  event  in  3  :22.3.  The  relay  team  was  composed 
of  Co-Captain  Bill  Hicks,  Bradsher,  Brownlee  and 
Fulmer,  running  in  the  order  named.  Brownlee 's  time 
for  his  440  yards  of  run,  according  to  unofficial  timers, 
was  fully  a  second  better  than  the  conference  record. 

Brownlee  and  Fulmer,  responsible  for  many  of 
Duke's  points  in  dual  meets  during  the  season,  entered 
the  first  Olympic  preliminary,  held  in  Baltimore,  June 
4,  and  qualified  for  the  400-meter  run  (437.5  yards), 
both  stepping  the  distance  in  under  49  seconds,  the 
necessary  time  to  qualify. 


Alumni  Gathering  at  Junaluska  July  18 

The  next  Duke  alumni  gathering  of  a  general  na- 
ture will  be  at  Lake  Junaluska  on  Monday,  July  18,  in 
connection  with  the  Duke  University  Summer  School 
there. 
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"The  Prophecy  of  Worship" 

(Continued  from  page  163) 
beauty  and  meaning  in  life,  giving  its  conglomeration 
of  facts  and  events  not  simply  cohesion,  but  coherence. 
To  neglect  the  worship  of  God  is  to  lose  the  only  key 
and  clue  to  the  significance  of  these  our  moral  days 
and  years,  and,  while  we  may  be  kept  going  for  a  time 
by  the  momentum  of  habit  and  the  accumulated  treas- 
ure of  heroic  and  holy  souls  in  the  past,  in  the  end  we 
face  chaos. 

One  thanks  God,  therefore,  for  this  stately  and 
beautiful  Chapel,  set  life  a  gem  in  this  uprising  city 
of  the  mind,  as  the  focus  of  its  life  of  culture  and 
service.  It  is  a  place  of  vision,  understanding,  and 
interpretation,  where  human  souls  may  seek  and  find 
the  truth  that  makes  all  other  truth  true.  In  this  val- 
ley of  illusion  some  things  are  real,  whatever  else  may 
be  false,  and  to  follow  them  is  to  find  the  path  climb- 
ing under  our  feet  toward  the  City  of  God : 

First,  the  practice  of  righteousness,  in  obedience  to 
a  law  written  deep  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  the  order 
of  the  world,  since  we  needs  must  love  and  serve  the 
highest  when  we  see  it  clearly. 

Second,  the  search  for  truth,  not  mere  fact,  but  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  things,  because  truth  alone  can 
satisfy  the  mind,  guide  the  life,  and  set  us  free  from 
fear. 

Third,  the  creation  of  beauty,  not  alone  in  the  life 
of  art,  but  still  more  in  the  art  of  life,  where  duty  may 
be  a  delight,  work  a  sacrament,  and  character  a  con- 
secration. 

Fourth,  the  adventure  of  love,  in  which  find  the 
creative  secret  of  life  and  its  purest  joy,  growing 
richer  until  it  blooms  in  the  glory  of  Compassion  and 
Magnanimity. 

Fifth,  the  worship  of  God,  who  is  righteousness  and 
truth,  beauty  and  love,  whose  character  is  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  and  whose  love  hath  in  it  unknown  revela- 
tions and  redemptions. 

Sixth,  the  service  of  man,  seeking,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  lift  ourselves  and  our  fellows  out  of  selfishness 
and  solitariness  into  freedom  and  fellowship,  where 
we  may  learn  together  what  none  may  learn  alone. 

Only  God  is  real,  and  we  are  real  and  our  life  has 
real  meaning  as  we  live  in  Him,  for  Him,  to  the  glory 
of  His  truth  and  His  love,  building  upon  earth  the  Be- 
loved Community  in  which  justice  is  the  basis  of  life, 
truth  its  light,  and  love  its  sacramental  transfiguration 
and  interpretation — Love  which  is  God,  the  Father  of 


our  spirits,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory  and  praise 
world  without  end. 


Durham  Engraving  Co. 

Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
Durham,  N.  C. 


President  W.  P.  Few  Discusses  "The 
Discipline  of  Suffering" 

(Continued  from  page  166) 
such  as  a  voice  from  heaven  or  a  pillar  of  fire.  His 
miracles  and  His  teachings  left  them  still  able  to 
doubt,  and  they  asked  to  be  miraculously  convinced.. 
This  he  refused  to  do.  "There  shall  no  sign  be  given 
you  but  the  sign  of  Jona  the  prophet. ' '  Through  honest 
struggle  and  patient  waiting  they  must  win  their  way 
to  the  light.  "If  we  could  only  know,"  "if  we  could 
only  be  sure,"  we  so  often  say  (and  this  may  well  be 
an  illegitimate  desire  for  knowledge  like  that  of  Eve 
or  Faust,  two  of  the  most  tragic  figures  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world)  ;  if  we  could  only  have  an  in- 
fallible church,  an  infallible  self-interpreting  book;  if 
we  could  call  to  our  help  some  super  guiding  automa- 
ton to  save  us  from  anguish  and  waiting,  from  the 
hard  discijDlining  of  the  spirit  through  cruel  doubt, 
through  suffering  and  delay,  then,  again  and  again  we 
feel,  even  if  we  do  not  say,  we  could  live  in  moral 
security  and  peace.  But  not  so.  We  live  in  another 
kind  of  moral  universe.  For  us  storms  are  the  tests. 
of  seamanship  and  character  is  developed  in  the 
stream  of  the  world. 

If  anybody  anywhere  has  light  to  throw  on  the  dark 
and  difficult  road  just  ahead  of  us,  in  Heaven's  name 
let  him  speak.  But  for  most  of  us  in  place  of  nervous, 
activity  and  unintelligent  talk  I  suggest  a  mood  of 
wise  passiveness.  And  at  this  time  we  need  constantly 
to  be  reminded  that  confusion  and  change  are  not 
progress.  Even  "ashes  are  more  generative  than 
dust."  The  security  of  this  country,  as  a  rule,  de- 
mands not  quick  action,  change,  reform  of  whatever 
kind  so  much  as  it  demands  deliberateness,  reflection, 
matured  wisdom. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  I  would  not  encourage  you  to- 
be  old  before  your  time.  On  the  other  hand,  be  glad 
of  your  youth;  rejoice  in  your  strength.  But  do  not 
be  impatient.  It  matters  not  how  late  a  man  enters  life 
so  long  as  he  enters  it  fit. 

Be  not  too  eager  to  grasp  for  laurels  of  success, 

And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  their  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Let  your  early  years  lie  fallow  in  the  sunshine  of  life. 
Make  your  youth  luminous  with  the  keenest-eyed 
vision,  but  keep  it  rich  in  reflection  and  duly  sobered 
by  a  sense  of  the  true  values  of  earthly  things.  Prize 
this  one  chance  at  human  life ;  it  is  sweet  and  precious 
for  itself  and  through  it  you  are  made  sharers  in  the 
elevated  and  lofty  possibilities  of  human  destiny. 
May  your  visions  and  your  dreams  combine  to  set  your 
feet  in  the  way  of  this  high  calling. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 


What  They 
Are  Doing 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


Among  Alumni  Here  June  7 

Hundreds  of  alumni  from  North  Carolina  and  many 
from  other  states  attended  the  1932  Commencement. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  who  were 
here,  for  in  the  rush  of  Alumni  Day  activities  quite  a 
number  did  not  find  opportunity  to  register  at  Alumni 
Headquarters.  The  names  of  those  who  did  register 
on  June  7  follow : 

Class  of  1871 

F.  F.  Covington,  Marion,  S.  C. ;  Henry  W.  Norris,  Holly 
Springs. 

Class  op  1872  (Sixty-Year  Class) 

C.  B.  Townsend,  Lumberton ;  Millard  Mial,  Raleigh. 

Class  of  1873 
J.  D.  Hodges,  Moeksville. 

Class  of  1877  (Fifty-five  Years  Out) 

C.  P.  Frazier,  Greensboro. 

Class  of  1879 
T.  W.  Taylor,  Invermay,  Va. 

Class  of  1881 

D.  H.  Tuttle,  Smithfield. 

Class  of  1882  (Golden  Anniversary  Class) 
T.  L.  White,  High  Point;  D.  N.  Parnell,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Class  of  1883 

Albert  Anderson,  Raleigh ;  C.  P.  Jerome,  Burlington ;  J.  B. 
Hurley,  Lexington. 

Class  of  1884 

George  "W.  Sparger,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Class  of  1887  (Forty-five  Years  Ago) 
A.  L.  Smoot,  Salisbury;  Died  Peacock,  High  Point. 

Class  of  1891 

Robert  Lee  Durham,  Buena  Vista,  Va. ;  W.  I.  Cranf ord, 
Durham. 

Class  of  1892  (Forty  Years) 

W.  J.  Blaloek,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  H.  D.  Stewart,  Monroe ;  E.  A. 
Hunt,  Oxford;  T.  A.  Hathcock,  Norwood;  Nellie  Edwards 
Cranf  ord,  Durham ;  M.  T.  Plyler,  Durham ;  W.  H.  Willis,  Spray. 

Class  of  1894 

R.  G.  Tuttle,  Leaksville;  E.  T.  Dickinson,  Wilson;  C  W.  Ed- 
wards, Durham;  Plummer  Stewart,  Charlotte. 


Class  of  1895 

J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Huntington  Park,  Calif.;  J.  E.  Bowling, 
Kinston;  E.  W.  Pox,  Marion;  E.  K.  McLarty,  Shelby;  T.  A. 
Smoot,  Norfolk,  Va.;  H.  E.  Gibbons,  Hamlet. 

Class  of  1896 
Harvey  B.  Craven,  Lakeland,  Ela.;  N.  L.  Eure,  Greensboro; 
U.  B.  Blaloek,  Raleigh ;  Annie  M.  Pegram,  Greensboro ;  Mamie 
E.  Jenkins,  Greenville;  P.  S.  Aldridge,  Durham. 

Class  of  1897  (Thirty-fifth  Anniversary) 
T.  A.  Moore,  Reidsville;  W.  K.  Boyd,  Durham. 

Class  of  1898 

W.  F.  Howland,  Henderson;  J.  P.  Breedlove,  Durham;  J. 
W.  Hoyle,  Durham;  J.  A.  Sharpe,  Lumberton;  N.  C.  Newbold 
Raleigh. 

Class  of  1899 

Wade  Hill  Adams,  Richmond,  Va. 

Class  of  1901 
Junius  Wren,  Siler  City ;  C.  L.  Read,  Franklinton. 

Class  of  1902  (TUrty-Year  Class) 
E.  S.  Yarbrough,  Durham;  James  M.  Gibbs,  Reidsville; 
Earle  W.  Webb,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Fred  C.  Odell,  Greensboro; 
Marjie  Jordan  Biggs,  Raleigh;  Lila  Markham  Brogden,  Dur- 
ham; James  W.  Norman,  Plymouth;  W.  A.  Bivins,  High 
Point ;  H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

Class  of  1903 
John  D.  Langston,  Goldsboro;   C.  M.  Lance,  Clinton. 

Class  of  1904 

Augusta  Kramer  Walker,  Elizabeth  City;  B.  S.  Wonible,. 
Winston-Salem;  Robert  E.  Hunt,  Greensboro;  Kope  Elias, 
Charlotte;  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  Winston-Salem;  L.  H.  Gibbons, 
Hamlet;  Edna  Kilgo  Elias,  Charlotte;  Effie  Stephenson  Chan- 
dler, Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  W.  S.  Lockhart,  Durham. 

Class  of  1905 

A.  V.  Cole,  Durham;  Earl  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls;  O.  L 
Hinson,  Durham. 

Class  of  1906 

J.  A.  Morgan,  Greensboro;  Mary  Reamee  Few,  Durham; 
L.  T.  Singleton,  Selma;  T.  G.  Stem,  Oxford;  Nan  Goodson 
Read,  Franklinton;  J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor. 

Class  of  1907  (Silver  Anniversary  Class) 

C.  E.  Phillips,  Durham;  Frances  Hicks  Phillips,  Durham; 
Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Lincolnton;  W.  G.  Jerome,  Winston-Salem; 
J.  R.  McPhail,  Jr.,  Fayetteville ;  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg;  W. 
C.  Martin,  Wilmington;   W.  W.  Stedman,  Moncure;   Frank  R^ 
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DREXEL  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A 

one  year  course  for  college  graduates;  confers  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Summer  Library  School 

A 

six  weeks '  course  for  school  librarians  and  teachers 
July  5th  to  August  13th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 

ALPHA  CLEANER 

used  by 

Duke  University 

made  by 

ALPHA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Specialized  service  on  adjusting 

and  re-lining  brakes,   electrical 

repairs,    wheel    aligning   and 

general  automobile  repairs. 

Clark  &  Sorrell 

2 1 7  Parrisli  St.  Phone  F-I87 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is 
made  by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves 
or  Whole  Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neigh- 
borhood grocer. 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 


J-6461 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


123  N.  Duke 


E.  H.  CLEMENT  COMPANY 

Contractors 

Specializing  in   high   grade    business 
and  residence  construction. 


Contractors  for  stone  work  on  the 
new  Duke  University  campus. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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Wrenn,  Anderson,  S.  C. ;  J.  T.  Jerome,  Pine  Level;  Annie 
Browning  Jerome,  Pine  Level ;  Annie  Womble  Hoyle,  Durham ; 
L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mount  Airy;  Nan  Jordan  Burgess,  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  Holland  Holton,  Durham;  Lela  Young  Holton,  Dur- 
ham; L.  P.  Wilson,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  H.  E.  Spenee,  Durham; 
Murray  Jones,  Durham;  H.  E.  Lance,  Elon  College. 

Class  op  1908 

May  Wrenn  Morgan,  Greensboro ;  J.  Gilmer  Korner,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  K.  Proctor,  Oxford ;  Archie  Lee,  Clay- 
ton, Missouri ;  Fred  Flowers,  Wilson ;  K.  W.  Parham,  Raleigh  ; 
Florence  Bailey  Pendergraph,  Mount  Airy ;  Elise  Mims  Walker, 
Raleigh ;  Nell  D.  tlmstead,  Durham ;  Sallie  L.  Beavers,  Dur- 
ham ;  F.  S.  Love,  Raleigh ;  J.  B.  Aiken,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  op  1909 

Edgar  W.  Knight,  Chapel  Hill;  Homer  H.  Winecoff,  Con- 
cord; J.  A.  Livingstone,  Raleigh;  C.  M.  Flowers,  Durham; 
W.  B.  Kiker,  Reidsville;  J.  S.  Wrenn,  Siler  City;  Frances 
Markham  Briggs,  Durham;  M.  Arnold  Briggs,  Durham;  Bes- 
sie Hammet,  Durham. 

Class  op  1910 

Maude  Hurley  Chadwick,  New  Bern;  Phil.  J.  Johnson, 
Moeksville. 

Class  op  1911 

B.  T.  Hurley,  Smithfield;  L.  G.  Cooper,  Greenville;  J.  Her- 
bert Miller,  Biscoe. 

Class  of  1912  (Twenty  Years  Out) 

P.  N.  Constable,  Durham;  A.  S.  Brower,  Raleigh;  C.  Exeell 
Rozzelle,  Lenoir ;  Mary  McCullen  LeGwin,  Rockingham ;  Emma 
McCullen  Covington,  Rockingham ;  Ethel  Thompson  Ray,  Dur- 
ham; Mary  Gorham  Cobb,  Fayetteville ;  Lucille  Gorham  Soud- 
ers,  Fayetteville;  K.  F.  Duval,  Fremont;  Florence  Green  Lock- 
hart,  Durham ;  Leon  M.  Jones,  Raleigh ;  Annie  West  Taylor, 
Durham;  R.  G.  Cherry,  Gastonia ;  Polly  Heitman  Ivey,  Ral- 
eigh; J.  W.  Harbison,  Shelby;  B.  H.  Houston,  Clayton;  E.  J. 
Harbison,  Statesville. 

Class  op  1913 

June  Rose,  Greensboro ;  Daniel  Lane,  Clinton ;  Leonard  B. 
Hurley,  Greensboro ;  H.  B.  Porter,  Wilmington ;  Fannie  Kilgo 
Groome,  Charlotte. 

Class  op  1914 

H.  0.  Lineberger,  Raleigh;  E.  C.  Durham,  Warrenton;  Liz- 
zie May  Smith,  Hamlet;  M.  B.  Andrews,  Goldsboro ;  James 
Cannon  III,  Durham. 


Class  of  1915 

Willetta  Evans,  Gulf  Port,  Miss.;  S.  Glenn  Hawfield,  Con- 
cord; J.  W.  Bennett,  Cherryville ;  Paul  H.  North,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Mary  Berry  Farmer,  Wilson;  J.  E.  McLeod,  Reidsville; 
B.  C.  Goforth,  Moeksville;  C.  J.  Norman,  Plymouth;  Fannie  E. 
Vann,  Durham;  Ivey  T.  Poole,  Yaneeyville;  W.  I.  Wooten, 
Greenville;  J.  J.  Thaxton,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  L.  L.  Ivey,  Ral- 
eigh. 

Class  op  1916 

W.  Luther  Ferrell,  Winston-Salem ;  W.  L.  Loy,  Creedmoor ; 
B.  L.  Smith,  Shelby;  W.  C.  Strowd,  Reidsville;  E.  W.  Glass, 
Durham;   John  N.  Duncan,  Raleigh;   L.   C.  Allen,   Graham. 

Class  of  1917  (Fifteenth  Tear) 

Eugene  C.  Few,  Raleigh ;  John  Cline,  Thomasville ;  G.  Ray 
Jordan,  High  Point ;  Edna  Taylor  Poindexter,  Greensboro ; 
Homer  N.  LeGrand,  Greensboro;  J.  V.  Barnhardt,  Durham; 
Chas.  S.  Bunn,  Spring  Hope;  Bryan  Bolich,  Durham;  J.  Wat- 
son Smoot,  Tarboro ;  L.  K.  Martin,  Winston-Salem ;  A.  R. 
Reep,  Kittrell;  Annie  T.  Smith,  Durham;  H.  Carson  West, 
Raleigh ;  Margaret  Martin,  Bamberg,  S.  C. ;  Irving  E.  Allen, 
Durham ;  W.  P.  Harper,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Margaret  Durham 
Robey,  Buena  Vista,  Va.;  Leon  M.  Hall,  Wilmington;  J.  R. 
Smith,  Mount  Airy;  L.  K.  Martin,  Winston-Salem;  A.  B. 
Farmer,  Bailey ;  Banks  Arendell,  Raleigh ;  Joe  H.  Britt,  Green- 
ville, S.  C. ;  J.  S.  Bradsher,  Oxford;  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington. 

Class  op  1918 

A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr.,  Weldon;  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington;  John 
L.  Murray,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  H.  W.  Kendall,  Greensboro; 
Pearl  Beavers  Riley,  Durham. 

Class  op  1919 

W.  H.  Cherry,  Bahama;  A.  J.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  New  Bern;  Julia 
Carver  Toms,  Durham;  Clara  Montgomery  West,  Winton; 
H.  L.  Caveness,  Raleigh. 

Class  op  1920 

Kenneth  M.  Brim,  Greensboro ;  J.  H.  Proctor,  Durham ; 
Doris  Overton  Brim,  Greensboro ;  Estelle  Warlick  Hillman, 
Greenville;  F.  R.  Yarborough,  Cary. 

Class  of  1921 

Lelia  Humble,  Wilmington;  L.  C.  Brothers,  Spring  Hope; 
Charles  W.  Bundy,  Charlotte;  H.  L.  Davis,  Wilmington;  J. 
Lee  Peterson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Helen  MeCrary  Arendell, 
Raleigh;  D.  W.  Kanoy,  Troy;   Mary  Louise  Cole,  Durham. 


INSIST  ON 


CHOCOLATE 


IT  IS  DELICIOUS 
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W.  L.  ELKINS, 
C.   P.   A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
C.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OP   CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA   SOCIETY   OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 


DURHAM  BOOK  &  STATIONERY 
COMPANY 

Office  and  School  Supplies 

Fine  Stationery 

Books 


We  do  the  little  things  in 
a  big  way 


112  E.  Main  St. 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Telephone 
F-195 


HIGH  CEILINGS  OF  THE  MAIN  CHAPEL  AND  CEILINGS  OF  THE  ME- 
MORIAL CHAPEL  OF  TIMBREL  TILE  OR  CONSTRUCTIVE  MASONRY 
WITH  AKOUSTOLITH  SOUND  ABSORBING  STONE  SOFFIT  INCLUD- 
ING ALSO  THE  CAST  AKOUSTOLITH  RIBS  AND  CEILINGS  IN  THE 
CRYPT  AND  THE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION  ABOVE  THE  SAME. 


CONSTRUCTED  BY 


R.  GU  AST  A  VINO  COMPANY 

40  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

R.  GUASTAVINO  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Class  of  1922  (Tenth  Anniversary) 
Susienne  Parham  Karriker,  Durham;  M.  R.  Chambers, 
Charleston,  Term.;  R.  Dwight  Ware,  Charlotte;  Kelly  L.  El- 
more, Waynesville;  W.  K.  Bedford,  Midvale;  H.  J.  Herring, 
Durham;  B.  I.  Satterfield,  Durham;  Louise  Berry,  Durham; 
T.  C.  Kirkman,  High  Point ;  Irene  Price,  Wilmington ;  C.  B. 
Houck,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Blanch  Barringer  Brian,  Durham;  R.  M. 
Hauss,  Winston-Salem ;  Richard  C.  Leach,  Washington ;  Rich- 
ard E.  Thigpen,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  J.  Bundy,  Greenville; 
P.  D.  Midgett,  Jr.,  Smithfield,  Va. ;  H.  P.  Pickett,  Durham; 
Jessie  Penny  Parmer,  Bailey ;  Lyda  Bishop,  Durham ;  May 
Belle  Kearney,  Durham;  Fred  Polger,  Mount  Airy;  J.  E.  Rose, 
Charlotte ;  Lueile  Merritt  Allen,  Durham ;  Martin  Reed  Cham- 
bers, Charleston,  Tenn. ;  S.  S.  Parabow,  Varina. 

Class  of  1923 
Lavinia  Berry  Peterson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  J.  E.  Rose, 
■Charlotte ;  C.  E.  Jordan,  Durham ;  Henry  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr., 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Rosa  Rogers  Proctor,  Durham ;  Lillie  Mae 
Stanford  Wilkinson,  Durham;  Ruth  Wilkerson,  Durham;  Jay 
L.  Jackson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Class  of  1924 
Esther  Evans,  Edenton;  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  Durham;  Mamie 
Johnson  Fanning,  Durham ;  Eugenia  Pittman  Dixon,  Durham ; 
Elva  Christenbury,  Charlotte;  Frances  Ledbetter,  Princeton; 
F.  B.  Joyner,  Cary ;  Julia  Wyehe  Allen  Cherry,  Bahama ;  Alice 
Craven  Mohr,  Lakeland,  Fla. ;  Margaret  Jordan  Sprinkle, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Nell  Brock  Nabers,  Durham ;  Carl  H.  King, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Class  of  1925 
Idalene  B.  Gulledge,  Greensboro ;  W.  Foster  Young,  Green- 
ville; Charlotte  Pittman,  Mount  Olive;  Anne  Garrard,  Dur- 
ham ;  David  W.  Carpenter,  Durham ;  Margaret  Ledbetter,  Dur- 
ham ;  Joe  C.  Whisnant,  Shelby ;  Bessie  A.  Rooker,  Norlina ; 
J.  B.  Midgett,  Hillsboro;  John  P.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  New  Bern;  Ida 
Munyan  Pickens,  High  Point;  Grainger  Pierce,  Charlotte; 
Genevieve  Myers  Rogers,  Durham ;  D.  N.  Hix,  Durham ;  Louise 
Seabolt,  Durham ;  Jessie  Hauser,  Oxford ;  Belle  C.  Gholson, 
Durham. 

Class  of  1926 
Fulton  Lee,  Durham;  Maude  Hunter,  Sanford;  L.  B.  Suther, 
Concord;  George  P.  Harris,  Charlotte;  Anne  Ratledge  Young, 
Greenville;  Adelaide  Royall  Noell,  Durham;  Alma  G.  Coltrane, 
Greensboro ;  Frances  Gray  Patton,  Durham ;  Fannie  M.  Hath- 
cock,  Norwood ;  I.  W.  Straughan,  Walkertown ;  R.  L.  Jerome,- 
Burlington ;  J.  E.  Coltrane,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  M.  L.  Black,  Jr., 
Durham;  I.  F.  Grigg,  Oxford;  Olive  Faucette,  Durham;  Lil- 
lian Wilson,  Durham;  D.  M.  Arnold,  Durham. 

Class  of  1927  (Fifth  Year) 
W.  S.  Grant,  Izmir,  Turkey;  Sadie  Lanning,  Charlotte;  Ruth 
Dailey,  Durham;  W.  E.  Whitford,  Durham;  L.  E.  Nail,  Dur- 
ham; Nat.  Crews,  Winston-Salem;  Nancy  Crews,  Walkertown; 
W.  A.  Mabry,  Durham;  J.  H.  Cooper,  Durham;  D.  D.  Holt, 
Gibson ville;  Elizabeth  Parker,  Gastonia;  J.  E.  Thompson,  Jr., 
Durham;    Henrietta   Still   Supple,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.;    Chas.   F. 


HIBBERD'S  FLORIST 

Cut  Flowers — Floral  Designs 
Decorations  a  Specialty 

Student  Representatives 

Tom  Miller  Wendell  Home 


Phone  L-925 


102  W.  Main  St. 


Farriss,  Durham;  Paul  H.  Fields,  Oxford;  B.  S.  Ramsey, 
Martinsville,  Va. ;  Latta  J.  Whisnant,  Newton;  Agnes  Wilson, 
Durham;  James  B.  MeLarty,  Lincolnton;  T.  R.  Jenkins,  Dur- 
ham; V.  A.  Lumley,  Durham;  Clyde  M.  Kelly,  Durham;  J.  D. 
Fitzgerald,  Linwood ;  Walter  A.  Biggs,  Durham ;  Lillabel  Mas- 
sey  Biggs,  Durham;  Alice  Anderson,  Burlington;  T.  A.  Red- 
mon,  Winston-Salem ;  Blanche  Baldwin  Midgett,  Hillsboro ; 
G.  H.  Rosser,  Durham;  Mary  Kestler,  Durham;  Frank  R.  File, 
Thomasville;  B.  E.  Beasley,  Apex;  Lueile  Martin,  Moeksville; 
J.  Welch  Harriss,  High  Point ;  A.  H.  Borland,  Durham ;  Flor- 
ence Waggoner  Straughn,  Walkertown ;  F.  M.  Biggerstaff , 
Forest  City;  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Speed;  Mattie  Wilson,  Mount 
Olive;  H.  Bruce  Russell,  Granite  Falls;  Jesse  G.  Wilkinson, 
Robbinsville ;  Mary  Stewart,  Charlotte;  H.  W.  Little,  Jr., 
Wadesboro;  Sara  Kate  Ormand,  Kings  Mountain;  B.  E.  Beas- 
ley, Apex. 

Class  of  1928 
Charles  P.  Bowles,  Greensboro ;  Irene  Craven  Covington 
Lakeland,  Fla. ;  J.  C.  Horton  Burch,  Durham ;  J.  W.  Dimmette, 
Cedar  Grove ;  Elizabeth  Craven,  Rocky  Mount ;  Margaret 
Blackwell  Michaels,  Durham ;  Louise  Parker,  Wilson ;  Bertha 
Moser,  Winston-Salem ;  Mary  E.  Glasson,  Hertford ;  Odessa 
Massey,  Wilson  Mills ;  W.  M.  Beasley,  Apex ;  Zula  Green  Law- 
son,  Roxboro ;  Charles  H.  Miller,  Durham ;  Isabel  Hoey, 
Shelby;  Rachel  Williams,  Elizabeth  City;  J.  C.  Burwell,  Jr., 
Warrenton ;  E.  Clarence  Tilley,  Durham ;  Helen  D.  Chandler, 
Gastonia;  Viola  Faucette,  Durham;  Pearl  Boggs,  Statesville; 
Laura  Deaton,  Durham. 

Class  of  1929  (Third  Reunion) 
Mary  Shipp,  Durham;  Ellen  Moses,  Durham;  Ingram  S.  Cot- 
ton, Sanford;   Kenneth  T.  Miller,  Salisbury;   Everett  Lamont 
Ervin,  Paw  Creek;  Margaret  Long  Loy,  Creedmoor,  T.  Spruill 


©uke  Hmber£itp  Summer 

Durham,  N.  C. 

First  Term:  June  14  to  July  22 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  August  31 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers, 

carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree, 

Master  of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two 

or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 


For  bulletin  carrying  full  announcement,   ready  March  15, 
of  other  information,  address 


HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 
llh,     -IATIOX  DURHAM,   N.  C. 

Junaluska  Summer  School,  Inc. 

(affiliated  with  duke  untveksity) 


June  13  to  July  22,  1932 

B.  G.  Childs,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 

Junaluska  School  of  Religion 

(AFFILIATED   WITH  DUKE   UNIVERSITY) 


July  25  to  September  2,  1932 

Elbert  Koissell,  Director     Durham,  N.  C. 
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Thornton,  Winston-Salem ;  Wade  Myers,  Henderson ;  Lloyd  B. 
Wilson,  Fallston ;  John  H.  Carper,  Murphy ;  Pauline  Cross, 
Durham;  Florence  Bailey,  Mebane;  Margaret  Draughon,  Whit- 
akers ;  Catherine  Crews,  Durham ;  Eoney  W.  Lamm,  Wilson ; 
Helen  Knapton,  Durham;  Chester  Andrews,  Durham;  Eoxie  J. 
Sasser,  Durham;  Myrtle  Bynum,  Maysville;  S.  F.  Nicks,  Jr., 
Roxboro ;  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham ;  L.  B.  Christian,  Durham ; 
Audrey  Johnson  Miller,  Durham;  M.  Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
Durham;  Edwin  J.  Hix,  Durham;  D.  J.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Durham; 
Annie  Louise  Caldwell,  Durham;  J.  M.  A.  deBruyne,  Durham; 
C.  D.  Brown,  Eldorado;  Ruth  Seabolt,  Durham;  Eula  Wilson, 
Concord ;  Esther  Metzenthin,  Chapel  Hill ;  Ewing  Anderson, 
Gainesville,  Fla. ;  J.  H.  Stott,  Wendell;  Ray  Boscnstein,  Dur- 
ham; T.  L.  Peele,  Raleigh;  Ormah  Woods  Jenkins,  Durham; 
John  C.  Council,  Wilson;  Clara  Eigsbee,  Durham;  J.  M.  M. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  Durham ;  Annie  M.  Pleasants  Davis,  Ealeigh ; 
N.  S.  Richardson,  Charlotte;  Sara  Stewart,  Charlotte;  C.  C. 
Herbert,  Jr..  Charlotte;  Liston  Pope,  Durham;  Mary  Daniel 
Shuller,  Garner;  E.  H.  Bunting,  New  Bern;  Charles  H.  Gay, 
Durham;  Prlscilla  Gregory,  Durham;  J.  T.  Carruthers,  Jr., 
Greensboro;  W.  J.  Hobbs,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  A.  Dukes, 
Durham ;  Thomas  O.  Gentry,  Eoxboro ;  S.  J.  Starnes,  Roanoke 
Eapids;   Mildred  Murnich,  Durham. 

Class  of  1930 
Carter  Farriss,  High  Point;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis,  Wilmington; 
Margaret  Eoyall,  New  Bern;  W.  H.  Groce,  Asheville ;  W.  C. 
Lassiter,  Smithfield ;  Chisman  Hanes,  Durham ;  Alyse  Smith, 
Burlington ;  William  W.  Lewis,  Edenton,  Herbert  O  'Keef , 
Durham;  Pauline  Tilley,  Durham;  M.  I.  Cline,  Gold  Hill;  Le- 
Grande  Elliott,  Eoanoke  Eapids ;  Mary  Hix,  Durham ;  Walter 
Lee  Lanier,  Durham ;  Carlos  P.  Womack,  Enfield ;  Everett  B. 
Weatherspoon,  Durham ;  C.  C.  Washam,  Davidson ;  Patsy  Mc- 
Kay, Durham;   Edna  Kilgo  Elias,  Durham;  Edna  Ripley,  Dur- 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 


ham;  Cora  Meeum,  Walkertown;  Edna  Widenhouse  Carpenter, 
Durham ;  C.  Moody  Smith,  Charlotte ;  Ruf us  W.  Reynolds, 
Hemp ;  H.  H.  Johnson,  Virgilina,  Va. ;  John  S.  Leach,  Wash- 
ington. 

Class  of  1931  (First  Tear  Out) 
Elizabeth  Matthews,  Durham ;  Ann  Courtney  Sharp,  Lumber- 
ton;  S.  B.  Underwood,  Jr.,  Greenville;  J.  Gaither  Pratt,  Win- 
ston-Salem; Frank  E.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  Laurel,  Miss.;  M.  W.  War- 
ren, Durham ;  Mildred  Murrell,  Henderson ;  Earl  W.  Brian, 
Durham;  Ealph  W.  Fonville,  Mebane;  William  E.  Joyner, 
Durham;  Margaret  Louise  Coleman,  Durham;  Allen  0.  Gam- 
ble, Fairfield,  Ala.;  Alex  George,  Hickory;  J.  F.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Farmville;  Vella  Jane  Burch,  Durham;  Dan  C.  Lawrence,  Jr., 
Sanford ;  Lee  W.  Cole,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  Emmett  Mc- 
Larty,  Jr.,  Durham ;  Agnes  Lee  Shackelford,  Durham ;  Ed.  J. 
Eees,  Oxford ;  J.  H.  Armfield,  Jr.,  Greensboro ;  Eoy  M.  Booth, 
Pollocksville ;  Ruth  E.  Curtis,  Greensboro ;  Margaret  Landis, 
Durham;  Zelle  Williams,  Wilmington;  E.  Frank  Kearns,  High 
Point;  Jane  Martin,  Moeksville ;  B.  E.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  Wel- 
don;  Mary  Anna  Howard,  Franklinton;  Grace  Cockerham,  El- 
kin;  W.  M.  Upehurch,  Jr.,  Ealeigh;  George  K.  Massengill,  Jr., 
Ealeigh ;  Willie  Gee,  Henderson ;  Kathleen  Mock,  Lexington ; 
Eleanor  Peek,  Durham ;  Harry  Holtz,  Durham ;  Glenn  E.  Mann, 
Durham ;   Nellie  Grey  Wilson,  Oxford ;   Euth  King,  Goldsboro. 


Durham  Laundry  Co. 


Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham    investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Service  Plus 
To  Our  Clients 


The  Seeman  Printery,  Inc.  never 

leaves  its  selling  job  for  you  only 
partly  finished.  Your  printing  when 
produced  by  this  modern  plant  is 
backed  up  with  a  comprehensive 
merchandising  service — one  that 
doubly  strengthens  its  effectiveness. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

PRINTERS   IN    DURHAM,  N.  C,    SINCE   1885 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT— SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 


1ST 
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JbRESH!  not  parehed  or  toasted! 


Vvhen  you  smoke  Camels  you  enjoy 
all  the  rare  goodness  of  choice  Turk- 
ish and  mild  sun-ripened  Domestic 
tobaccos.  For  the  tobaccos  that  go  into 
Camels  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 
The  Reynolds  method  of  scientifically 
applying  heat  guarantees  against  that. 

Protected  against  drying  out  by  the 
Camel  Humidor  Pack,  a  positive  air- 


seal,  Camels  come  to  you  with  their 
natural  moisture  still  present,  insuring 
a  cool,  mild,  flavorful  smoke  wherever 
you  buy  them. 

If  you  haven't  smoked  Camels  lately, 
compare  their  fresh,  mild  delight  with 
the  sting  and  burn  of  dusty,  dry  ciga- 
rettes. Smoke  Camels,  then  leave  them 
— if  you  can. 


R.J.REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Camels 

Made   FRESH  — JKep*   FRESH 


"Don 't  remove  the  Canal 
Humidor  Pack  —  it  is  pro- 
tection against  perfume 
and  powder  odors,  dust 
and  germs.  Buy  Camels 
by  the  carton  for  home  or 
office.  The  Humidor 
Pack  keeps  Camels  fresh 


©  1932,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


"Are  you  Listenin*?" 
.J.REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY'S  COAST-TO-COAST  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Camel  Quarter  Hour—  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

Prince  Albert  Quarter  Hour— National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 

See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 
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Two  Pages  of  Photographs  "Snapped"  on  the  Campus  Recently 


90  million  dollar 


reason 


A  SECTION  OF  A  LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE  WHERE  TOBACCOS  ARE  STORED  TO  AGE  AND  MEILOW 


afre 


JUST  THINK  what  this  means  for 
Chesterfield  smokers.  It  means  that  the 
larger  part  of  90  million  dollars  is  in- 
vested in  Domestic  and  Turkish  tobaccos 
that  are  being  properly  aged  in  Nature's 
way,  and  cured  so  as  to  make  them 
sweeter  and  milder. 

CHESTERFIELD  tobacco  is  packed  in 
wooden  casks,  each  containing  about 
1,000  pounds,  and  stored  for  two  years  in 
modern,  up-to-date  warehouses. 


These  warehouses,  if  placed  end-to- 
end,  would  be  about  four  miles  in  length. 
From  floor  to  ceiling  they  are  filled  with 
these  casks  of  fine  tobacco,  ageing  in 
Nature's  slow  but  sure  way. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  make  a  good 
cigarette  —  money  to  buy  good  tobaccos 
and  money  to  age  them  properly. 

CHESTERFIELDS  are  milder,  and 
taste  better  . . .  there's  a  90  million  dollar 
reason  why!  Just  try  them! 


THEY'RE     MILDER      •      THEY'RE     PURE      •      THEY     TASTE     BETTER     / /ze^l/    S^zZcJ /I/ 


Hear  the  Chesterfield  Radio  Program.  Every  night  except 
Sunday.  Columbia  Network.  See  local  newspaper  for  time. 


©  1932,  Liggett  «.  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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MORE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  feature  of  this  issue  of  the 
Register  is  the  publication  of  a 
double  page  of  photographs  of 
recent  visitors  to  the  Duke  cam- 
pus and  of  campus  scenes.  Next 
month  it  is  hoped  to  publish  still 
other  photographs  of  a  similar 
type. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

With  a  record-breaking  enroll- 
ment the  first  session  of  the  1932 
Summer  School  closed  a  few 
days  ago.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting article  in  this  issue  of 
the  Register  with  reference  to 
this  notably  successful  session, 
which  contains  some  information 
that  will  be  a  source  of  interest 
and  pride  to  Duke  alumni. 


COVER  PAGE 

Anyone  who  might  think 
there  is  a  dearth  of  trees  on  the 
Duke  campus  can  easily  realize 
that  this  is  a  mistake  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  attractive  front  cover 
photograph  in  this  issue  of  a 
woodland  scene  close  to  the 
Duke  University  Chapel.  Many 
such  attractive  spots  are  to  be 
found  on  the  campus. 


THE  AUGUST  ISSUE 

The  August  issue  of  the  Reg- 
ister will  contain  a  number  of 
articles  of  special  interest  relat- 
ing to  various  phases  of  Duke 
University's  present  and  pros- 
pective development.  Watch  for 
this  issue. 

■The  Editor, 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL  AT  NIGHT 


The  above  photograph,  taken  at  night,  gives  an  impressive  view  of  part  of  the  Chapel  tower  and  of  one 

side  of  the  main  structure. 
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Editorial  Comment 


NOTABLE  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  summer  enrollment  at  Duke  University 
has  broken  all  records  thns  far. 

However,  large  enrollment  alone  would  not 
mean  that  the  summer  session  of  1932  had  ex- 
ceeded in  its  success  any  previous  session. 

Something  more  than  a  large  registration  of 
students  is  needed  to  accomplish  that. 

And  that  something  has  been  decidedly  in 
evidence  in  the  character  of  serious  work  done, 
in  the  cultural  and  entertainment  features  pro- 
vided, and  in  the  notably  fine  spirit  tbat  has 
prevailed. 

Students  have  been  here  from  many  states, 
and  they  have  been  welded  into  one  harmonious 
whole  in  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  manner. 


As  to  the  character  of  work  done,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  more  earnest,  harder  working  group 
of  summer  session  students  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 

The  summer  session  has  had  some  delightful 
social  features,  but  these  have  been  subor- 
dinated to  the  main  purpose,  that  of  doing  se- 
rious, intelligent,  constructive  work  such  as 
would  be  expected  in  a  regular  University  ses- 
sion. 

One  student  from  another  state  made  this  re- 
mark tbe  other  day: 

"I  have  attended  summer  school  in  four  other 
states,  but  nowhere  have  I  done  as  much  real 
work  as  I  have  done  this  summer  at  Duke.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  summer  school  being  con- 
ducted on  a  higher  plane  nor  one  in  which  more 
purposeful,  serious  effort  is  in  evidence." 


The  cultural  features  have  been  well  worth 
while  also. 

There  have  been  notably  good  addresses  and 
sermons  by  visiting  speakers. 

The  Carillon  recitals,  which  will  also  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  second  term,  by  the  way,  have  been  a 
source  of  real  inspiration  as  have  been  the  pro- 


grams from  week  to  week  on  the  magnificent 
new  organ. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  first  summer  session  of 
1932  has  been  notably  successful  in  every  way. 


The  Register  is  emphasizing  these  facts  for 
one  reason  in  particular. 

A  large  number  of  Duke  alumni  left  the  insti- 
tution before  the  Summer  School  was  even 
started  as  a  definite  part  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  Dr.  Holland 
Holton  and  his  associates,  the  work  done  has 
been  attracting  much  more  than  state-wide  at- 
tention, and  we  feel  that  alumni  generally 
should  have  a  conception  of  the  importance  of 
the  task  that  has  been,  and  is  being,  accom- 
plished. 


COMMENCEMENT  ECHOES 

More  echoes  of  the  1932  Commencement  of 
Duke  University  are  being  heard. 

One  of  the  oldest  alumni  writes : 

"I  never  enjoyed  an  occasion  more.  The 
kindness  shown  by  the  'new  folks'  at  Duke  to 
me,  one  of  the  'old-timers,'  was  wonderful.  I 
never  felt  more  at  home.  Look  for  me  again 
next  Commencement. ' ' 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Alumni  Office 
staff  derives  much  satisfaction  from  such  a  let- 
ter as  the  above. 

The  constant  purpose  of  those  in  the  office  and 
on  the  Duke  campus  generally  is  to  make  every- 
one welcome,  and  none  are  more  welcome,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  than  those  whose  college  careers 
go  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  life  of  this 
constantly  expanding  institution. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  about  the 
progress  now  being  made  at  Duke  is  the  fact 
that  alumni  of  the  earlier  period  are  cooperat- 
ing so  heartily  with  those  of  the  present  in  mak- 
ing a  bigger  and  better  Duke  University  all  the 
while. 
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THE  CHAPEL 

Visitors  from  many  states,  and  not  a  few 
from  other  countries,  have  been  going  through 
the  new  University  Chapel  during  the  summer 
months. 

On  one  day  recently  individuals  from  as  many 
as  17  different  states  were  identified  among  the 
Chapel  visitors. 


and  concise  answer  to  that  question  that  the 
leading  article  in  the  current  issue  is  presented. 


It  would  do  the  hearts  of  all  Duke  alumni 
good  if  they  could  hear  the  various  comments 
made  by  the  visitors  who  are  coming  here  con- 
stantly. 

This  is  one  of  the  expressions  heard  recently : 

"I  think  Duke  University  has  performed  a 
genuine  national  service  by  erecting  this  Chapel. 
Its  influence  is  already  going  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  campus.  America  has  been  re- 
garded as  backward  in  the  matter  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  aesthetic  things.  We  have  not 
always  given  as  much  thought  to  the  Beautiful 
as  we  should  have.  For  that  reason  especially 
this  surpassingly  beautiful  Chapel  has  a  real 
mission.  It  indicates,  for  one  thing,  that  in  Amer- 
ica and  here  in  the  South,  may  I  add,  we  are 
recognizing  the  dominance  of  spiritual  values, 
and  of  beauty  as  one  of  the  best  expressions  of 
spiritual  things.  In  taking  the  lead  in  giving  to 
this  section  and  to  the  nation  and  the  world  such 
an  example  of  the  aesthetic  as  this  Chapel  will 
be  for  all  time,  this  University  is  making  a  con- 
tribution of  inestimable  value  to  the  life  of  our 
times." 

And  that  is  typical  of  no  few  expressions  on 
this  subject. 

Alumni  of  Duke  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  see,  and  come  under  the  influence 
of,  the  Chapel  since  its  completion  can  well  af- 
ford to  make  a  trip  here  for  that  purpose. 

Its  influence  pervades  the  campus,  and  can  be 
felt  the  minute  one  sees  the  Chapel. 


EXPENSES 


The  Register  would  direct  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  first  article  in  this  issue,  which  deals 
with  the  matter  of  expenses  at  Duke. 

Alumni  are  often  asked  the  question,  "What 
does  a  year  at  Duke  Universitv  cost  the  stu- 
dent?" 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  accurate 


We  would  make  this  request  of  all  alumni. 

Read  this  article,  digest  it,  and  be  prepared  to 
answer  promptly  and  correctly  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  by  prospective  students 
along  this  line. 

There  are  many  excellent  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  now  getting  ready  to  go  to  college 
somewhere. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every  alumnus  and 
alumna  of  Duke  would  make  it  a  point  to  bring 
before  such  prospective  students  the  many  ad- 
vantages Duke  has  to  offer  to  students  of  the 
serious,  purposeful  type  that  this  institution  is 
seeking  to  serve. 

If  you  need  any  further  information,  either 
on  this  matter  of  expenses  or  anything  else  that 
a  prospective  student  would  like  to  know,  just 
write  to  the  Alumni  Office,  and  it  will  be  fur- 
nished oladlv. 


THE  SEVENTH  YEAR 


A  year  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  very 
unusual  record  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Sentelle,  of  Hay- 
wood County,  who  had  at  that  time  attended  all 
of  the  six  sessions  of  the  Duke  Summer  School 
at  Lake  Junaluska,  although  a  man  over  eighty- 
six  years  of  age. 

Another  year  has  now  been  added  to  that 
record,  for  during  the  summer  school  session  at 
Lake  Junaluska,  which  closed  a  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  Sentelle  was  again  a  regularly  enrolled 
student. 


A  great  deal  is  said  these  days  about  adult 
education,  the  idea  being  that  education  does 
not  stop  with  courses  in  college,  but  that  it 
should  continue  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Here  in  this  outstanding  preacher,  teacher, 
and  community-minded  citizen  of  one  of  our 
mountain  counties  (incidentally  Mr.  Sentelle 
has  been  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature),  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  possible  of  adult  education  at  its 
best. 

Although  well  beyond  the  four-score  milepost 
in  life,  Mr.  Sentelle  realizes  that  there  are  some 
things  he  still  wants  to  learn,  and  he  is  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  do  it. 
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What  Does  it  Cost  a  Student  to  Go 
to  Duke  University? 

A  Careful  Tabulation  by  University  Officers  Shows  that  $608.50  is  a  Liberal  Figure  for 

Fixed  Items  of  Necessary  Expense  and  Reveals  Fact  that  Tuition  and  Other 

Costs  Are  Not  Only  Moderate  but  Low,  Considering  the  Exceptional 

Facilities  Offered  at  Duke 


"  Y^HAT  does  it  cost  a  student  to  go  to  Duke  Uni- 

"   versify?" 

This  is  a  question  that  is  frequently  asked  by  pros- 
pective students,  by  alumni  and  others.  So  much  has 
been  said  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise  about  the 
notable  development  at  Duke,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  plant  at  a  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars,  that  many  questions  regarding  this  outstand- 
ing educational  enterprise  occur  to  those  interested  in 
the  proposition,  and  naturally  one  of  the  first  queries 
relates  to  expense. 

Surprise  Expressed 
Often  when  the  question  is  answered,  the  expression 
of  surprise  written  on  the  face  of  the  questioner  indi- 
cates that  he  had  thought 
that  the  expense  of  an  edu- 
cation at  Duke  would  nat- 
urally be  very  much  higher 
because  of  the  exceptional 
facilities  offered.  Some  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  the 
moderate  charges  for  tuition 
and  other  items  when  they 
consider  that  nearly  twenty 
million  dollars  has  been 
spent  during  the  past  few 
years  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  being 
spent  for  libraries,  and  that 
there  are  being  brought  to 
Duke  constantly  as  members 
of  the  faculty  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers 
in  America  and  other  na- 
tions as  well.  Many  feel  that 
such  facilities  naturally 
justify  considerably  higher 
fees,  despite  the  large  en- 
dowment of  the  institution. 


A  Year's  Expenses  at  Duke 


As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article,  a  minimum 
of  $548.50  for  the  following  necessary  items  of 
expense  incident  to  an  entire  academic  year  at 
Duke  University  is  possible.  The  figures  given 
below,  however,  represent  maximum,  and  not 
minimum,  costs: 

For  an  Entire 
Academic  Year 

Tuition    $200.00 

Matriculation   50.00 

Room  Rent    125.00 

Board  200.00 

Athletic  Fee  10.00 

Damage  Fee  1.00 

Medical  Fee  4.00 

Library  Fee  10.00 

Commencement  Fee  3.00 

Publications  Fee  5.50 

$608.50 

Books,  laundry  and  necessary  incidental  ex- 
penses are  variable  and  cannot  be  figured  so 
readily.  Adding  to  the  above  figures  a  reason- 
able amount  for  those  items  the  total  of  neces- 
sary expenses  of  all  kinds  for  an  academic  year 
can  be  kept  well  within  the  sum  of  $750,  using 
the  most  liberal  basis  of  figuring  expenses  in  the 
few  items  where  variations  are  possible. 


Various  Items  op  Cost 

But  to  return  to  the  question  asked  at  the  beginning, 
"What  does  it  cost?"  This  has  been  very  carefully 
estimated  by  officers  of  administration,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  a  student  can  spend  an  entire  scholastic 
year  at  Duke  and  pay  all  necessary  expenses,  (with 
exception  of  books,  laundry  and  incidentals,  which  are 
items  that  show  some  variations)  and  not  spend  more 
than  $543.50  for  those  necessary  items.  A  medium 
estimate  is  $583.50,  while  $608.50  is  quite  liberal.  In 
other  words,  a  student  at  Duke  at  either  Trinity  Col- 
lege for  Men  or  the  Woman's  College  can  pay  every 
item  of  necessary  expense,  with  the  exception  of  those 

noted  above,  for  about  sixty 
to  seventy  dollars  per  school 
month.  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  money  spent 
above  that  required  for  ab- 
solutely necessary  expend- 
itures will  vary  with  the 
means  and  tastes  of  indi- 
vidual students. 


Tuition 

Now,  to  analyze  the  figures 
for  a  moment,  take  the  mat- 
ter of  tuition.  Although  a 
moderate  increase  in  that 
item  was  put  into  effect  in 
1930,  coincident  with  the 
provision  of  decidedly  in- 
creased and  very  expensive 
facilities,  the  total  tuition 
fee  in  the  two  colleges  is 
only  $200  for  the  full  session 
of  two  semesters,  a  charge 
really  believed  to  be  more 
moderate  than  that  at  any 
privately  supported  institu- 
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tion  in  America  of  like  standing  and  facilities.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  institutions  in  the  country  today 
which  charge  much  higher  tuition  fees.  At  one  insti- 
tution the  charge  is  $275,  at  another  $325,  at  a  third 
$375,  at  a  fourth  more  than  $400,  and  so  on. 

Questions  asked  occasionally  indicate  that  some  in- 
dividuals have  gained  the  idea  in  some  way  that  Duke 
is  charging  for  tuition  alone  figures  quite  a  bit  higher 
than  those  quoted  above.  Of  course,  such  a  report  is 
entirely  unfounded.  Further,  it  has  been  determined 
accurately  that  the  cost  of  instruction  alone  per  stu- 
dent per  academic  year  to  this  institution  is  consid- 
erably more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  student  pays  in 
tuition  and  kindred  fees.  When  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  proportion  of  what  the  student  pays  to  what 
the  instruction  costs  is  about  one  to  five. 

Board  and  Room 

"What  are  the  expenses  for  board  and  room?"  The 
amount  for  the  first-named  item  is  about  $25  per 
month  of  thirty  days,  or  $200  for  the  academic  year. 
To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  food  costs  the  fact  that 
this  item  is  not  only  reasonable  but  actually  low  will 
be  apparent  at  once.  For  room  rent  the  low  figure  is 
$60,  while  $150  is  the  most  expensive,  this  being  for 
one  student  to  the  room ;  $125  is  the  maximum  for  two 
in  the  room,  which  is  the  usual  arrangement.  The 
figures  given  include  all  costs  incident  to  light,  heat 
and  other  items,  and  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
new  and  handsome,  modernly  equipped  dormitories, 
the  last  word  in  construction  for  college  dormitory 
purposes.  This  includes  not  only  janitor  service  but 
maid  service  as  well,  supervised  by  matrons  of  expe- 
rience. 

Fees 

What  does  a  student  receive  for  his  library  fee  of 
ten  dollars?  He  has  access  to  libraries  which  have 
a  total  of  approximately  300,000  volumes,  libraries  on 
which  over  $150,000  has  been  expended  annually  for 
the  last  several  years,  and  which  have,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  standard  works,  covering  practically  every 
realm  of  human  thought  and  endeavor,  rare  volumes 
and  collections  of  almost  priceless  value.  And  there 
are  not  only  two  or  three,  but  many,  volumes  of  im- 
portant reference  works  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  the  book  needed.  Access  to  the  Duke  li- 
braries alone  would  provide  the  basis  for  a  liberal 
education  in  itself,  and  yet  these  facilities  cost  the  stu- 
dent just  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  per  month. 

The  hospital  fee  of  $4  covers  services  of  the  Univer- 
sity  physician   and   general   infirmary   service   when 


needed.  There  is  an  infirmary  on  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege campus,  while  the  infirmary  on  the  West  Campus 
is  in  the  Duke  Hospital.  Patients  from  the  other 
campus  who  have  more  than  minor  ailments  are  also 
brought  to  the  Duke  Hospital.  Board  in  the  infirmary 
and  at  the  Duke  Hospital  is  provided  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  student  pays  in  the  University  dining  halls.  Of 
course,  the  figures  given  include  usual  hospital  service, 
food  and  nursing,  and  not  the  cost  of  operations  or 
other  special  treatments. 

Other  charges  include  the  matriculation  fee  of  $50, 
Commencement  fee  $3,  athletic  fee  $10,  (which  in- 
cludes admission  to  all  intercollegiate  athletic  contests 
at  the  university),  damage  fee  $1,  publications  fee 
$5.50.  All  of  these  are  not  for  one  month  or  one 
semester  but  for  the  entire  academic  year.  As  stated 
above,  the  entire  cost  for  all  necessary  charges  and 
fees  for  the  entire  academic  year,  except  books  and 
laundry,  as  noted  above,  ranges  from  $543.50  to 
$608.50.  Many  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  with- 
out even  ordinary  university  facilities,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  expensive  buildings  and  other  facilities  fur- 
nished at  Duke,  charge  much  more  than  that. 

An  Institution  for  Wealthy  Students  1 

"Is  Duke  an  institution  for  wealthy  students?"  is 
a  question  that  was  recently  asked.  It  is  readily 
answered  in  the  negative  by  the  facts  and  figures 
above.  If  any  further  proof  along  that  line  were 
needed  it  would  be  very  effectively  furnished  in  the 
fact  that  many  students  at  Duke  are  paying  a  part  of 
their  expenses  by  taking  advantage  of  the  self-help 
opportunities  offered.  The  proportion  of  such  stu- 
dents is  doubtless  as  high  at  Duke  as  at  any  other 
institution  doing  its  type  of  work;  higher  than  at 
many  of  them.  Then,  too,  many  students  who  have 
not  sufficient  money  to  finance  all  their  expenses  have 
access  to  loans  from  the  $1,250,000  Angier  B.  Duke 
Loan  Fund  and  from  other  smaller  funds.  Out  of  ap- 
proximately 2,800  students  hundreds  derive  help  from 
one  of  these  sources.  Duke  is  anything  but  an  institu- 
tion intended  primarily  for  the  very  wealthy. 

The  Purpose  at  Duke 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter,  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  question  of  expenses,  is  simply  this : 
Those  who  have  in  charge  the  destinies  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity want  to  provide  the  utmost  in  educational 
service  for  the  smallest  amount  of  money  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  quality  of  facilities  offered.  This  will 
continue  to  be  the  policy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
service  furnished  costs  the  institution  far  more  than 
the  amount  received  from  the  student. 
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Duke  Summer  School  Again  Breaks 
All  Previous  Records 


Enrollment  for  First  Session  Shows  More  Than  20  Per  Cent  Increase  Over  Last  Year 

With  1176  Students — Including  Summer  Registrations  in  Medicine  and  Nursing 

and  in  Junaluska  Summer  School,  Total  Enrollment  is  1477 


r  1 1HE  Duke  University  Summer  School  again  has 
■*■  broken  all  of  its  previous  records  of  enrollment. 
In  the  Summer  School,  proper,  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  students  have  been  registered  for  first  ses- 
sion. This  does  not  include  ninety -four  in  the  schools 
of  Medicine  and  Nursing,  and  two  hundred  and  seven 
in  the  Junaluska  Summer  School,  all  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  Duke  University.  Including  these,  the 
total  enrollment  is  1,477.  The  enrollment  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  on  the  Duke  campus  is  more  than  a  twenty 
per  cent  increase  over  last  year's  registration. 

The  Summer  School  was  originally  planned  as  an 
opportunity  for  undergraduate  public  school  teachers 
to  secure  credit  on  their  degrees  or  to  raise  their  cer- 
tificates. Gradually,  however,  the  number  of  grad- 
uate students  in  attendance  has  increased.  This  year 
much  of  the  undergraduate  work  is  being  done  at 
Junaluska.  There  are  only  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  the  school  on 
the  Duke  campus  as  compared  with  five  hundred  and 
five  graduate  students. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  enrolled,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  are  graduate  students.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  women  students  are  pursuing  grad- 
uate courses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  represented  in  the  enrollment.  In 
addition,  there  are  students  from  a  number  of  western 
states  and  from  four  foreign  countries. 


In  numbers  enrolled,  North  Carolina  ranks  first 
with  four  hundred  and  two.  These  represent  nearly 
every  county  in  the  state.  Pennsylvania  ranks  second 
with  157  registered.  West  Virginia  has  one  hundred 
and  nine  and  Virginia  eighty-nine.  Georgia  has 
eighty-one.  South  Carolina  and  Florida  have  tied  for 
sixth  place  with  seventy-two  students  each.  Mary- 
land is  in  eighth  place  with  thirty-one,  while  New 
York  has  twenty-eight.  New  Jersey  has  twenty-one. 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  are  tied  for  eleventh  place 
with  nineteen  each.  Alabama  has  eighteen,  Texas 
ten,  and  Kentucky  eight. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  recrea- 
tional and  entertainment  features  of  the  Summer 
School.  A  playground  baseball  league  has  been  or- 
ganized.   The  games  are  well  attended. 

The  Second  Session 

As  the  Register  goes  to  press,  the  second  session  of 
the  1932  Summer  School  is  opening  with  all  indica- 
tions of  a  notably  good  enrollment.  Again,  as  in  the 
first  session,  students  are  present  from  many  different 
states.  The  second  Summer  School  will  close  August 
31. 

The  first  carillon  recital  by  Anton  Brees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  Summer  School  session  will  be  on 
Tuesday  evening,  August  2,  at  9  o'clock.  The  second 
will  be  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  August  7, 
at  4  o'clock. 


Some  of  the  1176   Students  Registered  in  First  1932   Summer  Session 
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Two  Significant  Gifts  to  The  Library 


By  Newman  I.  White 
Professor  of  English  in  Duke  University 


'T^HE  TWO  book-plates  reproduced  below  give  most 
-■-  of  the  essential  facts  bearing  on  the  purchase  of 
the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Thornton  Shirley 
Graves  for  the  Duke  University  Library. 

This  gift  comprises  about  twelve  hundred  volumes, 
and  constitutes  a  favorable  example  of  the  library  of 
a  working  scholar  and  teacher.  The  main  value  of 
Professor  Graves'  library  lies  in  the  fields  of  Middle 
English  and  Elizabethan  literature,  particularly 
drama,  and  in  eighteenth-century  drama.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  histories  and  a  collection  of  over  a 
hundred  books  on  the  writing  of  English.  Somewhat 
unusual  is  a  small  collection  of  about  twenty-five  jest- 
books  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  collection  of  eighteenth-century  drama  has  not 
yet  been  fully  listed  according  to  the  titles  of  indi- 
vidual plays,  since  many  of  them  are  bound  together 
with  other  plays,  but  the  number  of  titles  will  prob- 
ably stand  at  between  three  and  four  hundred.  A 
unique  adjunct  of  these  plays  is  a  group  of  about 
ninety  books  of  stage  history  and  actors'  memoirs. 
Readers  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  and  other 
periodicals   will  remember  the   clever  way  in  which 


Professor  Graves  used  these  memoirs  in  some  of  his 
articles.  To  the  Thornton  Shirley  Graves  collection 
has  already  been  added  about  fourteen  hundred  eight- 
eenth-century plays  purchased  this  winter  by  the  li- 
brary. It  thus  becomes  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  almost  certainly  the  largest 
south  of  Washington.  In  the  name  of  her  daughter, 
Shirley,  Mrs.  Graves  (Margie  White,  ex- '22)  has  very 
generously  presented  the  library  with  one  hundred 
dollars  toward  enlarging  this  collection. 

Special  associations  give  these  recent  acquisitions  a 
significance  extending  far  beyond  their  intrinsic 
value.  A  university  library  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  inert  books.  Every  freshman  knows  this, 
but  not  even  every  senior  or  professor  knows  fully 
how  much  more.  The  professor  who  has  seen  a  college 
library  of  forty  thousand  volumes  expand  in  a  very 
few  years  to  a  university  library  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  is  likely  to  realize  with  a  sense 
of  awe  that  a  very  powerful  machine  is  being  built. 
He  sends  in  his  stream  of  order  cards  to  merge  with  a 
constant  stream  of  orders  by  many  other  professors, 
with   purchases   of   entire   libraries,    exchanges   from 


JOHN  T.  RING 
MEMORIAL 

This  book  is  a  part  of  the  library  of 
PROFESSOR 

Thornton  Shirley  Graves 

Professor  of  English  in 

Trinity  College 

1913-1921 

which  was  purchased  for  the 

Duke  University  Library 

by  the  Class  of  1916 

as  a  memorial  to  their  classmate 

JOHN  T.  RING 

who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  on 
July  19,  1918 


The 
Thornton  Shirley  Graves 

Collection  of 
18th  Century  Drama 

This  collection  began  as  the  private  col- 
lection of  Professor  Thornton  Shirley 
Graves,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
English  Department  of  Trinity  College, 
1913-1921. 

After  his  death  his  library  was  purchased 

for  the  Duke  University  Library  by  the 

Class   of   1916,   as   a   memorial   to    their 

Classmate,  John  T.  Ring. 

The  books  belonging  to  Professor  Graves ' 
special  field  of  scholarly  interest  were  set 
aside  as  The  Thornton  Shirley  Graves 
Collection  of  18th  Century  Drama,  and 
have  since  been  augmented. 
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other  libraries  and  gifts  from  numerous  sources.  Per- 
haps he  reflects  that  long  after  he  is  dead  the  same 
books  will  be  sitting  on  steel  shelves  within  strong, 
fire-proof  walls,  cheek  by  jowl  with  other  books  that 
have  been  added  through  the  same  continuous  process 
by  men  whose  only  link  with  him  is  that  they  are  an 
unknown  part  of  the  same  invincible,  ageless  organ- 
ism. If  he  is  sufficiently  imaginative,  he  will  visualize 
each  of  these  books,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  as  a 
continuous  circular  motion  from  stacks  to  living, 
growing  mind  and  back  again — brisk  at  first,  increas- 
ing for  a  while  if  the  book  is  good,  flagging  if  it  is  bad 
or  is  supplanted  by  a  better,  stopping  and  starting 
again  when  re-binding  is  necessary,  but  almost  never 
so  utterly  dead  as  to  be  incapable  of  stimulating  some 
human  mind  even  centuries  later.  The  scholar  or 
teacher  who  views  a  library  as  an  ever-growing  collec- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  individual  po- 
tentialities doesn  't  need  to  be  told  that  a  library  is  the 
most  powerful  invention  of  the  human  mind.  Quote 
him  the  ancient  sage's  remark,  "0,  that  mine  enemy 
had  written  a  book,"  and  he  will  chuckle  and  name 
you  a  few  men,  fairly  tall  fellows  in  their  day,  who 
would  be  totally  unknown  now  if  their  enemies  had 
not  written  books. 

I  never  saw  any  particular  poetic  or  prophetic  qual- 
ities in  William  Kenneth  Boyd,  for  instance,  when  he 
taught  me  history — not  even  when  expounding  the 
"social,  p'litical  and  economic"  virtues  of  old  South- 
ern newspapers — but  when  I  deal  with  him  as  director 
of  the  Duke  University  libraries  I  am  aware  of  an 
almost  fanatical  quality  of  poet  and  prophet.  Other 
library  employes  show  the  same  sense  of  being  engaged 
in  something  tremendous. 

A  little  reflection  will  quite  likely  convince  anyone 
of  the  immense  power  of  a  great  library,  both  as  a 
storehouse  and  as  a  lasting  and  growing  mechanism. 
We  are  not  always  so  likely,  however,  to  appreciate 
another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  the  present  gifts 
should  clearly  emphasize.  Libraries  are  without  power 
except  in  relation  to  readers.  Probably  no  one  who 
never  read  a  book  ever  founded  or  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  a  library.  Even  janitors  in 
libraries  occasionally  read  more  than  other  janitors — 
at  any  rate  there  used  to  be  one  in  the  old  Trinity  Col- 
lege library,  until  the  draft  caught  him,  who  often 
substituted  for  the  card  catalogue  in  directing  pro- 
fessors to  the  precise  location  of  many  books.  Li- 
braries are  apt  to  grow  in  proportion  as  their  uses  are 
impressed  by  them.  A  professor  pounding  a  desk  in 
the  face  of  apparent  apathy  (if  any  still  pounds)  may 
sometimes  seem  puny ;  but  a  professor  sending  in  order 
cards  to  the  library  is  storing  up  high  explosives,  and 
a  professor  sending  a  student  to  the  library  stacks  is 
lighting  a  fuse,  though  an  explosion  does  not  always 


follow,  nor  does  the  professor  always  live  long  enough 
to  hear  it  when  it  does.  The  character  of  the  explosion 
(lest  the  metaphor  seem  too  radical  for  the  times)  de- 
pends considerably  on  the  characters  of  the  professor 
and  the  student.  Even  while  the  careless  mind  quips 
at  a  library  as  a  place  where  the  more  fortunate  dead 
books  have  found  decent  burial  the  library  is  function- 
ing almost  furiously  as  a  place  of  birth  where  the 
future  is  germinating  under  the  influence  of  per- 
sonalities both  living  and  dead. 

John  T.  Ring,  whose  name  appears  on  the  bookplates 
of  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1916,  was  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced by  the  library  to  which  his  name  has  now  been 
joined  by  his  classmates.  The  present  writer  knew 
him  too  slightly  to  estimate  the  strength  of  that  influ- 
ence. Some  influence  would  have  been  there  even  if 
he  had  tried  to  avoid  it.  It  is  quite  fitting,  therefore, 
to  associate  his  name,  or  the  name  of  any  former  stu- 
dent, with  the  Duke  University  Library.  The  library 
will  help  preserve  the  name,  and  the  name  will  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  the  part  borne  by  any  and  every  student 
in  the  power  of  a  great  library.  The  class  of  1916 
could  have  chosen  no  more  deeply  significant  way  of 
expending  its  class  fund. 

Concerning  Thornton  Shirley  Graves  I  can  speak  on 
the  basis  of  years  of  acquaintance  and  friendship,  first 
as  a  student  and  later  as  a  colleague.  I  would  no  more 
think  of  trying  to  express  my  personal  regard  for  him 
now  than  I  would  have  ventured  fronting  his  own 
sarcastic  embarrassment  with  it.  Nor  will  I  elaborate 
his  merits  as  a  scholar,  though  the  graduate  students 
of  a  university  he  served  later  have  named  a  graduate 
club  for  him.  In  the  present  connection  it  seems 
proper  only  to  observe  that  while  he  taught  at  Trinity 
College  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  made  most  effective 
use  of  the  library  and  had  the  clearest  idea  of  its 
power.  To  many  of  his  former  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents the  meeting  with  one  of  his  books  in  the  Duke 
University  Library  will  bring  lively  personal  mem- 
ories and  will  infuse  a  touch  of  personality  into  an 
organism  far  stronger  than  any  of  the  living  per- 
sonalities that  contributed  to  its  growth.  And  to  later 
generations  of  students  his  name  will  complete  the 
symbol  that  the  labor  of  scholarly  professors  and  the 
intellectual  thirst  of  students,  as  well  as  the  great 
minds  of  the  past,  contribute  toward  the  power  and 
permanent  value  of  every  great  library. 

In  serving  this  valuable  function  of  emphasizing  the 
unity  of  the  whole  college  community  with  the  library 
— and  through  the  library  with  the  past  and  the  future 
— the  class  of  1916  and  Mrs.  Graves  will  be  aided  by 
several  previous  gifts — the  class  of  1913  gift  of  sub- 
scriptions to  various  foreign  periodicals,  and  the  col- 
lections built  up  in  biology  and  Latin  around  the 
names  of  Professors  James  J.  Wolfe  and  W.  F.  Gill. 
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Sixty-seven  Young  Preachers  Engaged 

In  Summer  Program 

Students  of  the  Duke   School  of  Religion  Are  Working  in  Various  Religious  Fields 

Throughout  the  State — Program  is  Serving  Double  Purpose,  Aiding  the  Rural 

Churches  and  the  Preachers  Themselves  at  the  Same  Time 


CIXTY-SEVEN  of  Duke's  young  preachers  on  June 
^  24  left  the  University  for  work  in  various  reli- 
gious fields  throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
These  young  men  were  sent  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Duke  Endowment  for  the  Aid  of  Rural  Churches 
in  the  North  Carolina  and  in  the  Western  North  Car- 
olina Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Throughout  the  two  conferences  these  young  men 
are  serving  a  double  purpose.  First  of  all,  they  are 
aiding  the  work  of  the  rural  churches.  They  are  in 
no  sense  imposed  on  the  churches.  Nor  do  they  dic- 
tate the  type  of  work  which  they  are  to  do.  No  man 
is  sent  to  a  field  by  the  Endowment  authorities  until 
a  request  from  the  pastor  of  that  field  for  such  aid 
has  been  received. 

These  young  preachers  are  also  gaining  valuable 
experience  for  themselves.  This  experience  is  in  three 
different  lines.  Some  of  them  are  acting  as  pastors' 
assistants.  Some  are  conducting  evangelistic  meet- 
ings. Others  are  teaching  in  what  are  known  as 
Cokesbury  Training  Schools.  These  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Boards  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  General  and  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  the  Cokesbury  Schools  leaders  in  Chris- 
tian Education  are  developed  and  trained  for  Sunday 
School  and  Young  People's  Work  in  the  church. 

The  young  preachers  assigned  to  this  summer  work 
are  chosen  carefully.  They  are  college  graduates  and 
have  exhibited  efficiency  as  students  and  ability  as 
leaders.  They  are  then  given  a  thorough  course  of 
training  in  the  work  of  the  rural  church. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Ormond,  who  directs  the  work  for  the 
Duke  Endowment,  is  head  of  the  Rural  Life  Depart- 
ment of  the  Duke  University  School  of  Religion.  Pro- 
fessor Ormond  each  year  offers  a  special  course  in  rural 
church  work  which  these  young  men  must  take.  This 
course  not  only  instructs  them  in  the  work  but  it  also 
helps  them  to  gather  up  and  make  use  of  all  their 
experiences  in  the  field.  For  this  course  they  receive 
university  credit. 

In  addition,  special  courses  for  these  workers  are 
outlined  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education.  These 
courses  are  directed  by  trained  church  leaders  and  cer- 


tificates in  the  work  are  given  to  those  who  complete 
them  satisfactorily. 

A  reasonable  honorarium  is  paid  to  the  young 
preachers  for  their  services  by  the  Duke  Endowment. 
No  expense,  except  entertainment,  is  incurred  by  the 
churches  where  they  work. 

The  growth  of  the  work  has  been  remarkable.     In 

1926,  five  men  were  sent  out  for  the  summer.     In 

1927,  an  additional  worker  was  added  to  the  group. 
A  remarkable  increase  is  recorded  for  1928.  That 
year  twenty-one  young  men  were  assigned  to  the  work 
for  the  two  conferences.  Another  increase  was  made 
in  1929,  bringing  the  number  up  to  thirty-nine.  In 
1930,  the  group  was  increased  to  fifty-seven.  Last 
year  saw  sixty-seven  enter  the  various  fields.  This 
year  the  number  was  not  increased.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  absorption  point  has  been  reached, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  funds  provided  by  the  Endow- 
ment are  concerned. 

The  reactions  in  regard  to  the  plan  from  outside 
educational  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  centers  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
movement.  It  has  attracted  as  much  attention  as  any 
experiment  in  religious  work  in  recent  years.  Editors 
and  theologians  are  watching  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

Professor  Ormond,  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  the 
work,  in  his  recent  report,  said,  "It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  here  all  the  results  of  this  service  to  the 
country  churches,  but  a  few  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  summer  of  1931  will  be  indicated.  One 
hundred  and  seven  special  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings were  conducted  by  or  with  the  aid  of  our  summer 
workers  through  which  there  were  557  additions  to 
the  church ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  training 
courses  were  offered  with  3,915  pupils  from  four  hun- 
dred Sunday  Schools  enrolled,  and  2,906  certificates 
of  credit  issued ;  forty-four  vacation  church  schools 
were  conducted  daily  from  one  to  three  weeks  each 
with  an  enrollment  of  2,351  pupils ;  the  men  preached 
1,395  times,  led  the  singing  in  856  meetings,  made 
seventeen  religious  and  social  surveys,  conducted  four 
Epworth  League  training  schools  with  an  enrollment 
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of  98,  conducted  an  Epworth  League  camp  with  60  in 
attendance,  baptized  48  babies,  conducted  three  sing- 
ing schools,  led  71  prayer  services,  taught  two  mis- 
sionary classes,  addressed  many  Sunday  School  classes, 
and  made  hundreds  of  pastoral  visits. 

"In  addition  to  the  tangible  results  above  recounted, 
those  of  us  who  are  closely  watching  the  experiment 
have  noted  with  much  gratification  a  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  country  churches  to  readjust 
their  activities  and  programs  to  suit  the  modern  reli- 
gious and  social  needs  of  the  country  people.  The 
number  of  isolated  churches  that  have  been  marking 
time  is  growing  smaller  and  there  is  an  increase  of 
active,  zealous,  rural  congregations  observed  through- 
out the  state." 

Of  the  sixty-seven  men  in  the  field,  this  summer, 
seventeen  are  teaching  in  Cokesbury  Schools,  eight 
have  formed  four  evangelistic  teams,  and  the  others 
are  assisting  various  pastors. 

Duke  University  has  been  definitely  committed  to 


the  policy  of  operating  clinics  for  the  students  of  its 
various  schools  and  departments.  This  plan  of  offer- 
ing first  hand  experience  for  young  students  in  the 
School  of  Religion  takes  its  place  with  the  various 
clinics  of  the  Medical  School,  with  the  Legal  Aid 
Clinic  and  the  Practice  Court  of  the  Law  School,  and 
with  the  clinics  of  the  departments  of  Education  and 
Psychology.  Such  a  plan,  as  emphasized  by  the  di- 
rectors, not  only  furnishes  experience  for  the  students 
but  gives  aid  to  those  who  need  help  and  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  it. 

Thus  Duke  University  has  taken  another  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  dream  of  its  founder.  The  re- 
sources of  the  University  are  being  poured  into  the 
lap  of  humanity.  Southern  boys  and  girls  are  being 
trained  within  the  walls  of  the  great  institution. 
These  same  boys  and  girls,  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  are  taking  this 
training  and  using  it  to  help  southern  people  who 
need  it. 


Interesting  Experiments  by  Duke  University  Professor 

in  Body  Temperatures 


For  several  months  Dr.  F.  G.  Hall,  of  the 
biology  department  of  Duke  University,  has 
been  carrying  on  some  very  interesting  exper- 
iments in  the  field  of  body  temperature.  The 
purpose  of  the  experiments  has  been  to  deter- 
mine at  just  what  point  in  its  development  an 
animal  becomes  warm-blooded.  The  term 
warm-blooded  is  applied  to  those  animals 
which  maintain  constant  body  temperature,  in- 
dependent of  ordinary  environmental  temper- 
ature. Cold  blooded  animals  are  those  whose 
body  temperature  changes  with  environmental 
temperature.  These  include  the  snakes  and 
lizards. 

Dr.  Hall's  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  chickens  in  various  ages,  all  the 
way  through  the  hatching  period  and  until 
the  chick  is  several  weeks  old.  The  investiga- 
tion shows  that  a  chicken  starts  development 
as  a  cold-blooded  animal.  Its  body  temper- 
ature is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  brooding 
mother  hen  or  the  artificial  incubator.  At 
about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day  of  in- 
cubation, just  before  hatching,  it  begins, 
partly,  to  regulate  its  own  body  temperature. 
The  chick  completes  this  development  into  a 
warm-blooded  animal  at  about  one  week  after 
hatching. 

In  the  investigation,  Professor  Hall  secured 
temperature  records  electrically,  by  the  use  of 


an  electric  thermometer.  This  thermometer  is 
no  larger  than  a  small  needle.  With  it  the 
temperature  can  be  determined  within  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  degree.  The  thermometer  can 
be  inserted  into  the  egg  or  the  chicken  with- 
out harm  to  the  embryo  or  to  the  chicken. 
The  temperature  is  recorded  on  an  instru- 
ment several  feet  away. 

Dr.  Hall  placed  the  embryo  or  the  chick  in 
an  air  chamber  open  to  the  flow  of  air.  This 
air  chamber  was  immersed  in  a  vat  of  water. 
He  succeeded  in  controlling  the  environmental 
temperature  by  raising,  or  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  at  will,  electrically. 
This  was  recorded,  also,  to  within  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  degree.  It  was  thus  possible 
to  ascertain  the  chick's  reaction  to  change  in 
the  environmental  temperature.  A  record 
was  kept  of  these  reactions  at  the  various 
ages.  This  record  shows  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  chick  began  to  develop  the  ability 
to  regulate  its  own  body  temperature,  and  at 
what  age  this  development  was  completed. 

The  value  of  this  investigation  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  particular  animal.  It  is  felt  that 
the  information  which  Dr.  Hall  has  secured 
will  be  of  value  to  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
their  development  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  body  temperature  of  human  beings,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


Charles  Lee  Raper,  Class  of  1892,  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  Franklin  Professor  of  Transportation  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  having  held  that  position  since  1920. 
He  was  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Trinity  College  in  1892-93 ; 
professor  of  Latin,  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  1894-98,  lecturer  in 
history,  Columbia  University,  in  1900-01 ;  head  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics, University  of  North  Carolina,  1901-20;  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1909-20.  He  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  books. 


J.  Allen  Sharpe,  Class  of  1898,  completed  twenty-five  years  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lumberton  Robesonian  on  June  30.  He  has  been 
prominent  for  years  in  editorial  circles  in  the  state.  He  was  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  in  1920,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association  in  1926,  1927,  and  192S.  After  leav- 
ing Trinity  College  he  taught  for  a  year,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
business  for  several  years,  then  becoming  local  editor  of  the  Statesville 
Landmark,  and  later  editor  of  the  Textile  Excelsior,  Charlotte.  He  is 
an  alumni  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Mr.  Sharpe 's  son  and  daughter 
graduated  at  Duke. 


J.  A1J.EN  Sharpe 


Earl  K.  Sikes,  Class  of  1915,  is  professor  of  economics  at  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  having  held  this  position  since  1928. 
He  was  assistant  professor  at  Dartmouth  from  1922  to  1928.  After  leav- 
ing Trinity  College  he  taught  in  the  Kinston  and  Durham  high  schools. 
He  was  instructor  at  Cornell  University  from  1920  to  1922.  A  book  by 
him,  "State  and  Federal  Corrupt-Practices  Legislation,"  was  published 
by  the  Duke  University  Press  in  1928.  In  July,  1927,  he  had  an  article 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  on  "Governmental  Regulation  of  Cam- 
paign Contributions  and  Expenditures." 


Eabij  R.  Sikes 
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Duke's  Five  Greenhouses  Aid  In  Botany 

Department  Work 

Some  Interesting  and  Significant  Experiments  Are  Being  Made — Teaching  Materials  for 
Classes  in  Botany  Are  Being  Provided — One  of  the  Greenhouses  is  Laboratory 

for  Physiology  and  Forestry 


DUKE  University  has  five  beautiful  greenhouses 
which  are  operated  in  connection  with  the  Botany 
Department.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  ' '  The  Rock 
Garden."  It  is  sixty-six  by  twenty-five  feet.  It  is 
operated  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in  the  mak- 
ing of  rock  gardens.  It  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
authorities  of  the  department  report  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  this  phase  of  their  work.  Friends  of  the 
University  come  from  considerable  distances  to  ob- 
serve the  results  accomplished. 

"The  Rock  Garden,"  a  project  recently  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  Bot- 
any Department,  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well 
as  one  of  the  newest 
features  on  the  Duke 
campus.  The  garden  is 
an  integral  part  of  the 
University  greenhouses, 
which  are  located  at 
the  rear  of  the  Botany 
building,  and  was  com- 
pleted after  several 
months  of  careful 
planning  and  work.  It 
was  designed  and  made 
by  Mr.  Frederick  "Wer- 
ner, superintendent  of 
the  greenhouses,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Wolf 
and  Dr.  H.  L.  Blom- 
quist,  of  the  Botany 
Department.  Construc- 
tion was  begun  by  Mr. 
Werner  shortly  after 
Christmas  and  was 
completed  about  the 
last  of  April. 

The  garden  occupies 
one  of  the  largest  sec- 


One  of  Duke's  Five  Greenhouses 


tions  in  the  greenhouses.  The  basic  design  includes  a 
number  of  variously  shaped  flower-beds,  constructed 
of  rocks  gathered  from  the  campus,  each  bed  differing 
from  the  other  in  its  individual  features,  and  all  of 
them  separated  by  a  gravel  walk.  They  are  covered 
by  what  appears  to  be  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
plant  species.  Around  the  walls  of  the  greenhouse 
the  beds  are  sloping  and  irregular,  simulating  hillside 
slopes,  with  rugged  boulders  and  cliffs  in  miniature 
which  are  made  more  beautiful  by  waterfalls,  cascades, 
and  brooklets  issuing  from  cleverly  concealed  places, 

these  serving  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. The  beds  in  the 
center  of  the  green- 
house  contain  pools 
dotted  with  tiny  is- 
lands, each  island  a 
miniature  garden  in  it- 
self. 

An  unusual  collec- 
tion of  fish,  turtles, 
baby  alligators,  and 
aquatic  species  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  kept  in 
the  pools.  Among  these 
is  an  oriental  fish  which 
bears  its  young  rather 
than  hatching  them 
from  eggs  and  which 
when  full  grown  is  but 
one  inch  long.  It  is 
quite  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  goldfish, 
minnows,  salamanders, 
baby  turtles  and  other 
citizens  of  the  aquatic 
world  living  together 
in  such  harmonious  re- 
lationship. The  alliga- 
tor, however,  has  a  pool 
to  himself,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

(Contmued  on  page  192) 


SOME    INTERESTING   PHOTOGRAPHS   TAKEN   BY   ALUMNI   REGISTER    PHOl 


(1)  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  widely  known  preacher  who  delivered  Commencement  Sermon  at  Duke,  Tuesday,  June  7  1932  (2)  Former 
Michigan  campus.  (3)  Commencement  group:  Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  who  was  awarded  LL  D  ( 
of  Davidson  College,  awarded  LL.D.  degree;  President  W.  P.  Few;  Dr.  James  Grafton  Rogers,  Commencement  speaker.  (4)  Dr  Rob< 
odist  Church,  few  York,  who  was  visitor  at  Duke  in  June.  (5y2)  Dr.  Charles  Spearman,  widely  known  English  psychologist.  (6)  D 
of  the  Class  of  1871.  (8)  Dr.  Herbert  F.  Prytherch,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  (9)  Millard  Mial,  of  the  Class  of  187 
delphia  who  is  guest  organist  at  Duke  during  the  summer.  (12)  Nicholas  Richard  Brewer,  noted  artist,  who  was  here  at  exhibition  of  hi 
boys  who  met  at  Duke  for  final  tests  in  contest  for  $6,000  Culver  Military  Academy  Scholarship  Award  (Estel  Culbreth,  of  Dunn,  winner  of 
annual  Pastors    School  sermon,  shown  in  center  of  group.        (15)   Group  on  campus  listening  to  first  recital  by  Anton  Brees  on  Carillon  Si 


APHER   ON   THE   DUKE   UNIVERSITY    CAMPUS    DURING   RECENT    MONTHS 


Frederic  B.  Fisher,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  pastor  of  Methodist  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  just  off  University  of 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  awarded  LL.D.  degree;  Dr.  "Walter  L.  Lingle,  President 
likan,  internationally  known  scientist  'who  lectured  at  Duke  in  the  spring.  (5)  Dr.  Ralph  Sockman,  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Meth- 
ard  Bement,  head  of  the  Asheville  School,  who  was  a  week-end  guest  and  speaker  at  Duke.  (7)  F.  F.  Covington,  Marion,  S.  C,  member 
LO)  Dr.  E.  L.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  addressed  the  Mathematics  Club  at  Duke.  (11 )  Paul  S.  Robinson,  of  Phila- 
ings,  shown  with  portrait  he  painted  of  Pierce  Butler,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  (13)  Group  of  North  Carolina  high  school 
vard,  shown  at  rear  on  extreme  right).  (14)  Photograph  iakcu  during  1932  Pastors''  .School.  Bishop  E.  D.  Mouzon,  who  delivered 
June  5. 
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Duke's  Five  Greenhouses  Aid  In  Botany 
Department  Work 

(Continued  from  page  189) 

Some  very  rare  plant  species  are  included  in  the 
rock  garden  collection.  One  of  the  most  rare  of  these 
is  the  Egyptian  Cyprus  papyrus,  which  was  imported 
from  Egypt  and  which  is  the  famous  plant  that  fur- 
nished the  material  for  the  manuscripts  of  the  an- 
cients. There  is  a  great  variety  of  mosses  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  collection  of  ferns  which  the  lover  of 
flowers  would  travel  miles  to  see.  While  many  of  the 
species  were  brought  from  other  states  and  countries, 
a  large  number,  including  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, are  native  North  Carolina  plants.  Among  these 
is  the  "Water  Pitcher,"  commonly  found  in  the 
swamps  and  low  places  of  this  state  and  rather  well 
described  by  its  name.  The  most  interesting  of  all, 
however,  is  the  "Fly-Trap,"  a  plant  with  a  semi-cir- 
cular leaf  edged  with  spines  instead  of  being  serrated. 
When  a  fly  or  an  insect  lights  upon  the  leaf  it  closes 
up  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  cage  and  holds  the  vis- 
itor a  prisoner.  Whether  the  imprisoned  insect  is 
used  for  food  or  for  other  purposes  is  not  known,  but 
once  caught  the  prisoner  is  there  to  stay. 

The  rock  garden  is  also  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  teaching  materials  for  the  classes  in  botany. 
One  may  observe  there,  actually  growing,  ferns  in 
every  stage  of  development,  liverworts,  mosses,  and 
the  algae,  so-called  "green-scum"  on  the  water.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  queer  plants 
composed  entirely  of  leaves,  or  of  stems,  or  of  roots, 
as  well  as  the  low-growing  seed  plants. 

The  second  unit  of  the  greenhouses  is  thirty-three 
by  twenty-five  feet.  In  it  are  planted  exotic  trees  and 
plants.  These  include  palms,  cycads,  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, tea,  coffee,  and  cinnamon. 

The  third  greenhouse  is  divided  into  two  units. 
Each  of  these  units  is  twenty-five  feet  square.  One  of 
these  is  used  for  the  growing  of  material  for  freshman 
botany  classes.  The  other  is  a  "forcing  house." 
There  cuttings  of  trees  are  planted  and  the  growth  of 
plants  generated  from  seeds  is  forced. 

Greenhouse  No.  4  is  a  laboratory  for  the  Univer- 
sity departments  of  Physiology  and  Forestry.  Mate- 
rials for  teaching  in  these  departments  are  grown 
there  and  their  experimental  work  is  carried  on  under 
conditions  controlled  \>y  the  experimenters. 

The  fifth  of  these  units  is  reserved  for  special  inves- 
tigations. It  is  closed  to  the  general  public.  Its  six 
compartments  are  assigned  to  students  or  faculty 
members  for  special  experimenting. 

This  summer  only  two  of  the  compartments  are  be- 


ing used.  In  the  first  two  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted in  certain  tobacco  diseases.  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Wolf,  professor  of  Botany,  for  several  months  has 
been  investigating  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  mosaic 
disease  of  tobacco.  He  is  also  investigating  the  cause 
of  frenching  in  tobacco.  In  the  other  compartment, 
an  investigation  is  being  made  of  certain  leaf  spots  of 
cow  peas.  It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations will  be  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country. 


Diplomatic  Relations  of  U.  S.  and 

Brazil  is  Theme  of  Latest 

Duke  Press  Book 

"Diplomatic  Relations  Between  the  "United 
States  and  Brazil"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
book  issued  by  the  Duke  University  Press. 
The  author  is  Lawrence  F.  Hill,  Associate 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Hill  says  that  he  has  made  "an  attempt 
to  tell  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  the 
story  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  since  the  latter 's 
independence."  He  has  based  his  account 
primarily  on  the  manuscript  material  found 
in  ministerial  despatches,  consular  letters,  in- 
structions to  American  diplomatic  agents,  and 
communications  between  the  United  States 
foreign  office  and  the  Brazilian  diplomatic 
agents  at  Washington.  Professor  Hill  has  also 
secured  much  material  from  publications  of 
the  two  governments  and  from  newspapers  of 
both  countries. 

Dr.  Hill  says  that  "to  some  the  present 
study  may  seem  too  critical  of  American 
agents  and  policy.  By  way  of  defense  the 
writer  claims  that  he  followed  only  where  the 
documents  seemed  to  lead.  Frankly,  he  made 
no  effort  to  stick  his  head  in  the  sand  and  re- 
fuse to  see  what  was  before  him." 

The  book,  while  it  purports  to  deal  only 
with  diplomatic  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  gives  a  fairly 
definite  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Brazilian  government  as  revealed  in  diplo- 
matic records. 

Professor  Hill  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  He  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  political  and  economic  history  records 
of  the  world. 
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Many  Interesting  Personages  Have 
Visited  Duke  This  Year 


Notable  List  of  Distinguished  Leaders  in  Various  Fields  of  Thought  and  Endeavor  Who 
Have  Come  to  the  University  as  Lecturers  or  in  Other  Capacities — Brief  Refer- 
ence to  Some  Who  Have  Been  on  the  Campus  During 
Academic  Year  1931-1932 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  a  review  of  the 
past  academic  year  at  Duke  University  is  the 
great  variety  of  interesting  personalities  who  have 
been  included  among  the  visitors  to  the  campus.  Com- 
ing to  Duke  as  lecturers,  musicians,  speakers  at  or- 
ganization and  public  meetings,  or  in  other  capacities, 
these  interesting  visitors  have  done  much  to  make  the 
year  one  of  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  entire  Uni- 
versity community. 

Many  fields  of  endeavor  and  professional  accom- 
plishment are  represented  in  the  list  of  distinguished 
visitors  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Scientists, 
scholars,  statesmen,  authors,  business  leaders,  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  educators,  and  artists  took  leading  parts 
in  the  week-by-week  University  programs,  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  heard  the  notables  speak  in  chapel 
programs,  lecture  rooms,  clinics,  and  at  informal 
gatherings. 

Men  of  Medicine 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  a  distinguished  list  of  visiting  physicians 
to  conduct  clinics  upon  scores  of  subjects.  These  vis- 
iting medical  scientists  included  the  following :  Dr.  J. 
Powell  Williams  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Hegner,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital ;  Dr.  L.  B. 
Wilson,  Mayo  Clinic;  Dr.  Eugene  P.  DuBois,  Cornell 
Medical  School;  Dr.  John  C.  Gittings,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  E.  J.  Van  Liere,  University  of 
West  Virginia ;  Dr.  V.  P.  Sydenstricker,  University  of 
Georgia;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  Mayo  Clinic,  Roches- 
ter, Minn. ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Oliver,  Johns  Hopkins ;  Dr. 
George  E.  Bennett,  Johns  Hopkins;  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum;  Dr.  Elliot  P.  Joslin,  Harvard  Medical 
School;  Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee,  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Pierce  Rucker,  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia;  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bloodgood,  Johns 
Hopkins;  Dr.  George  R.  Minot,  Harvard  Medical 
School;  Dr.  Luther  K.  Musselman,  Yale  Medical 
School ;  Dr.  Ralph  Pemberton,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  Warren  H.  Lewis,  Carnegie  Institution 


of  Washington;  Dr.  E.  W.  Goodpasture,  Vanderbilt 
University;  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Trout,  Jefferson  Hospital, 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  Dr.  William  Sydney  Thayer,  Johns 
Hopkins  University ;  and  Dr.  William  D.  Riley,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

In  Field  op  Religion 

Sermons  and  inspirational  messages  by  some  of  the 
best  known  preachers  in  the  country  were  heard  dur- 
ing the  year,  including  such  men  as  Dr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton,  of  Philadelphia ;  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon, 
of  Charlotte;  Dr.  G.  A.  Buttrick,  New  York;  Dr. 
Walter  Judd,  of  China ;  President  Ben  R.  Lacy,  of 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Stanley  High,  of  New  York,  formerly 
editor  of  The  Christian  Herald;  Prof.  Taliaferro 
Thompson,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Dr. 
Frank  Kingdon,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo, 
of  China,  vice-chairman  of  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation ;  Dr.  Linley  V.  Gordon,  exten- 
sion secretary  of  the  organization  for  International 
Friendship  through  the  Churches;  Prof.  H.  E.  Luc- 
cock,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School ;  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Carr,  student  secretary  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Dr.  John  Paul  Tyler,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Snell,  of  China;  Dr.  E.  H.  Rawlings,  of  Nash- 
ville ;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Ewald,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Co- 
operation ;  Dr.  Ralph  Sockman,  of  New  York ;  Bishop 
Frederick  B.  Fisher,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  and  Canon 
William  Thompson  Elliott,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  England; 
Ray  Currier,  of  New  York,  and  many  others. 

Authors  Among  Visitors 
Among  the  well  known  authors  to  visit  the  campus 
during  the  year  were  Lawrence  Stallings,  of  New 
York ;  Miss  Elsie  Singmaster,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. ; 
Lennox  Robinson,  Irish  playwright;  James  Boyd,  of 
Southern  Pines ;  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ; 
C.  Douglas  Booth,  of  London,  England;  Dr.  Eugen 
Kuehnemann,  of  Berlin,  Germany;  and  Fred  Essary, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.     Carl  Milan,  secretary  of  the 
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American  Library  Association,  spoke  at  the  University 
in  November. 

Stage  Artists 

Talented  musicians  and  other  stage  artists  were  ac- 
claimed from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  Mary 
Garden,  noted  soprano  and  opera  star ;  Doris  Kenyan, 
moving  picture  actress  and  talented  soprano;  Carl 
Achate,  flutist ;  Mme.  Claire  Clairbert,  of  Brussels, 
coloratura  soprano ;  Charles  Wagner,  noted  manager ; 
Gwendolyn  Mitchell  Ferrell,,  Greensboro,  soprano ; 
Harald  Kreutzberg,  widely  known  German  dancer, 
and  his  group ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Molitore, 
of  Greensboro  and  New  York;  George  Boyle,  New 
York,  pianist;  Eugene  Ormandy,  director,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  were  heard  in  de- 
lightful programs.  Later  splendid  programs  were 
heard  when  Anton  Brees,  noted  carillonneur,  of  the 
Mountain  Lake  Singing  Tower,  Florida,  played  on  the 
new  University  carillon.  Likewise  Lawrence  C.  Ap- 
gar,  Philadelphia  organist  who  is  to  become  organist 
and  carillonneur  to  the  University,  rendered  a  series 
of  organ  recitals  in  the  chapel.  During  the  summer 
Paul  C.  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  playing  a  series 
of  organ  recitals.  The  featured  vocalist  of  the  spring 
semester  was  John  McCormick,  the  noted  Irish  tenor. 
Madame  Galli-Curci  early  in  the  year  visited  the  cam- 
pus and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  various  build- 
ings through  which  she  was  conducted. 

Scholars  and  Scientists 

The  number  of  visiting  scholars  and  scientists  who 
came  to  Duke  during  the  year  in  various  capacities  is 
large.  Most  of  them  are  widely  known  and  not  a  few 
are  world  famous,  including  Prof.  Jean  Escarra.  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  a  distinguished  legal  author- 
ity who  spoke  at  the  School  of  Law;  Dr.  R.  G.  D. 
Richardson,  of  Brown  University,  secretary  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society ;  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Kraus,  of  Brown  University,  a  distinguished  chemist ; 
Dr.  Charles  Spearman,  of  London,  England,  widely 
known  in  the  field  of  psychology ;  Dr.  Eugen  Kueh- 
nemann,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  famous  author, 
teacher,  and  Goethe  scholar ;  Dr.  Herbert  F.  Pry- 
therch,  fisheries  expert  of  the  government  laboratories 
at  Beaufort ;  Dr.  Robert  L.  Moore,  mathematician  of 
the  University  of  Texas ;  Dr.  Ben  H.  "Wood,  education 
expert  of  Columbia  University ;  Dr.  Howard  Bement, 
head  of  Asheville  School  for  Boys;  Oswald  Veblen, 
of  Princeton;  and  Prof.  Naohive  Yatsu,  zoologist  of 
Tokyo,  Japan ;  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Milliken,  Nobel 
prize  winner  and  distinguished  physicist,  who  spoke 
to  a  large  audience  in  Page  auditorium.  P.  J.  Cof- 
f  eey,  of  New  York,  addressed  a  smaller  group  of  chem- 


istry students.    Many  other  scientists  spoke  from  time 
to  time. 

Lawyers 

A  number  of  well  known  attorneys  visited  the 
School  of  Law  and  addresses  were  heard  from  them 
on  various  occasions.  Leo  F.  Wormser,  of  Chicago, 
attorney  for  the  Rosenwald  Foundation,  delivered  the 
Washington  Bicentennial  address  on  February  22. 
Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Stacy,  Waldo  Morse,  Samuel  Wil- 
son, Leslie  Craven,  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Sawyer, 
of  New  Hampshire  superior  court,  and  many  other 
widely  known  lawyers  visited  the  University. 

Artists 

Nicholas  Richard  Brewer,  of  Chicago,  and  G. 
Thompson  Pritchard,  of  New  Zealand,  are  two  of  the 
artists  whose  paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  Univer- 
sity galleries  and  who  were  present  during  the  exhib- 
its. 

Sidney  Pascall,  of  London,  president  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational, was  an  interesting  visitor. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  the  Univer- 
sity's distinguished  guests  during  the  year.  Many 
more  well  known  men  and  women  visited  the  campus 
both  formally  and  informally,  taking  parts  on  various 
programs  or  visiting  friends  and  inspecting  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Many  came  in  large  groups,  at- 
tending programs  of  gatherings  of  professional  and 
learned  societies. 

Meetings  op  Various  Organizations 

In  October  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants  and  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
legiate Press  Association  held  conventions  at  Duke. 
The  campus  was  visited  by  the  North  Carolina  Flo- 
rists Association  in  November,  and  shortly  after  the 
State  Library  Association  convention  was  held  on  the 
campus.  A  luncheon  was  given  during  the  same 
month  for  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities.  An  Older  Boys'  Conference  in  De- 
cember brought  hundreds  of  youths  to  the  campus. 
The  North  Carolina  Newspaper  Institute  held  part  of 
its  annual  program  at  Duke  in  January,  and  the  same 
month  brought  members  of  the  North  Carolina  section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  to  the  campus  for 
a  meeting.  The  annual  Missions  Institute  was  held 
during  the  first  days  of  March.  A  group  of  leading 
surgeons  of  the  Eastern  States  Orthopedics  Club  held 
a  spring  session  at  the  Duke  Hospital,  and  a  large 
number  of  state  welfare  workers  also  held  sessions  at 
Duke.  A  series  of  district  and  regional  conventions 
were  held  by  various  fraternities  and  scholastic 
groups. 
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"Duke  University  Day"  At  Lake 
Junaluska  Notably  Successful 


Occasion  Featured  by  Address  by  President  W.  P.  Pew  on  "Some  Educational  Prob- 
lems" and  Address  by  Hon.  Willis  Smith,  '10,  on  "The  University  and  Its 


Relation  to  Public  Service  "- 


-Picnic  Dinner — Musical  Program 


"T"|UKE  University  Day"  at  Lake  Junaluska  on 
■V  Monday,  July  18,  was  notably  successful  in 
every  way.  Featured  by  strong  and  timely  addresses 
at  the  Auditorium  in  the  evening  by  President  W.  P. 
'  Few  and  Hon.  Willis  Smith,  '10,  of  Raleigh,  a  delight- 
ful picnic  lunch,  a  most  attractive  musical  program, 
the  showing  of  Duke  University  motion  pictures,  and 
other  events,  the  day  was  indeed  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable one.  Several  hundred  alumni,  Junaluska  sum- 
mer school  attendants,  and  friends  of  Duke  University 
attended  the  picnic  and  the  evening  exercises  in  the 
Auditorium,  as  well  as  other  ocasions  of  the  day. 

Prof.  B.  G.  Childs,  director  of  the  Junaluska  Sum- 
mer School,  was  in  general  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments ;  Quinton  Holton  was  chairman  of  the  program 
committee;  Henry  R.  Dwire,  Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge 
and  Charles  A.  Dukes,  of  the  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs  of  Duke  University,  were  present  and  assisted 
in  the  program.  Mr.  Dwire  presided  at  the  evening 
session  and  introduced  the  various  speakers  and  others 
taking  part  in  the  program. 

Program  at  the  Auditorium 
Following  the  picnic  lunch  served  on  the  lawn  ad- 
joining the  auditorium  the  evening  program  was  held 
inside  the  auditorium.  After  the  singing  of  the  Alma 
Mater  song  and  the  invocation  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Harmon, 
of  South  Georgia  Conference,  Lee  Davis,  L'32,  cap- 
tain of  the  Duke  football  team  of  1930,  who  lives  at 
Waynesville,  made  a  brief  and  most  appropriate  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  Various  musical  numbers  and  the 
introduction  of  guests  were  interspersed  between  the 
speeches.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  presence  at  the  picnic  and  evening  program  of  the 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  "Waynesville.  The 
decorations  for  the  occasion  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Woman 's  Club  of  Lake  Junaluska,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Hearn. 

President  Few  's  Address 
Introduced  as  now  being  in  the  midst  of  his  twenty- 
third  year  as  president  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke 
University,  President  W.  P.  Few  said  in  part: 


"One  of  the  most  important  and  persistent  obliga- 
tions of  every  enlightened  civilization  is  to  make  ready 
the  youth  of  one  generation  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  generation  as  it  retires  from  the  scene  of  action — ■ 
this,  in  brief,  is  education.  In  this  larger  sense  educa- 
tion is  the  eternal  debt  of  maturity  to  childhood  and 
youth.  It  is  also  for  civilization  a  matter  of  self-pres- 
ervation, and  perhaps  especially  so  as  civilization  be- 
comes more  complicated.  It  is  now  universally  con- 
ceded that  civilization  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe  and,  my,  what  a  race ! 

"All  of  us  here  tonight  are  either  students  or  teach- 
ers or  both,  or  else  we  are  citizens  deeply  interested  in 
the  great  cause  of  education.  In  North  Carolina  and 
the  neighboring  states  from  which  some  of  you  come 
educational  progress  has  been  uneven.  There  have 
been  lean  j^ears  and  none  too  many  fat  years.  But 
there  has  steadily  grown  up  a  faith,  widespread 
though  sometimes  vague  and  not  always  intelligent,  in 
education, — in  its  contributions  to  civilization  and  its 
value  in  the  higher  life  of  mankind.  Right  now  the 
way  seems  hard,  but  people  are  buckling  to  their  task 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  year  the  teachers  will  go  to 
their  work  with  renewed  consecration  and  renewed 
purpose  to  give  their  utmost.  These  are  the  times 
that  try  the  qualities  of  our  civilization  and  the  mettle 
of  our  people.  'Storms  are  the  test  of  seamanship.' 
In  times  like  these  secure  foundations  may  be  laid  for 
future  progress  and  for  personal  careers.  Let  the 
people  sacrifice  and  do  everything  possible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  let  the  teachers  under- 
stand that  they  have  the  chance  to  show  that  they  are 
not  mere  pedagogues  and  school-keepers,  but  are  real 
builders  of  civilization. 

' '  The  difficulties  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
will  search  out  the  weaknesses  in  the  institutions  of 
organized  society,  including  the  whole  structure  of 
education. 

"What  are  the  mistakes  we  have  made  here  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  other  neighboring  states,  for 
the  situation  is  similar  in  most  of  these  states ;  and 
how  can  we  help  correct  them  ? 

"First,  we  ought  to  pool  our  total  educational  re- 
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sources  and  use  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
for  our  common  educational  task.  Nowhere  has  this 
been  done.  All  about  us  there  are  overlappings,  dupli- 
cations, and  wastes.  Let  us  harness  together  all  our 
educational  institutions — whether  supported  by  phi- 
lanthropy or  by  direct  taxes  of  the  people — and  put 
them  under  the  great  common  educational  load  which 
today  is  heavier  than  all  of  them  working  together  and 
with  all  their  power  can  possibly  carry. 

"Secondly,  let  us  make  the  student  the  educational 
unit.  We  are  not  concerned  about  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  or  colleges  as  such,  or  about  chemistry, 
French,  history,  or  other  subjects,  but  about  boys  and 
girls ;  about  their  right  education  and  the  use  of  all 
our  educational  resources  so  as  best  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

"Thirdly,  let's  be  forever  done  with  the  obsession 
of  bigness,  with  the  notion  that  size  has  any  relation 
whatever  to  quality.  I  want  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  colleges  here  in  North  Carolina  open  in  September 
and  go  through  that  month  without  one  campus  re- 
porter putting  into  newspapers  any  statement  con- 
cerning numbers.  Haven 't  we  heard  already  too  often 
'the  largest  in  history,'  'the  best  in  the  south,'  and 
other  like  inane  superlatives  1  Until  we  get  away  from 
our  reliance  upon  size  and  the  efficiency  of  mere  ma- 
chinery we  cannot  even  make  a  beginning  in  the  kind 
of  education  that  really  educates. 

"What  we  need  in  America  is  not  more  education 
but  better.  We  must  reconcile  democracy  and  excel- 
lence or  we  may  expect  failure  in  this  vast  experiment 
in  democratic  government  that  is  being  tried  out  on 
American  soil." 

Address  bt  Willis  Smith 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  alumni,  Hon.  Willis 
Smith,  '10,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  at  its  1931 
session,  spoke  on  "The  University  and  Its  Relation  to 
Public  Service,"  stressing  the  idea  that  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  such  an  institution  is  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  mankind  the  fuller  use  of  the  forces  of 
nature  through  research  and  kindred  work,  and  to 
train  men  and  women  for  the  service  of  humanity  in 
other  fields. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  changing  of  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  colleges  and  universities  and  their  func- 
tions. The  old  idea  was  that  the  college  or  university 
was  a  place  for  study  and  preparation  for  one  of  the 
professions.  There  was  the  idea  of  education  and  cul- 
ture for  culture 's  sake,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
who  was  studying  at  the  college.  He  traced  briefly  the 
history  of  higher  education  in  its  relation  to  govern- 
ment, the  law  and  the  church,  then  turning  to  the  new 


conception  of  education  as  a  force  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  Speaking  of  this  phase  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Smith  said : 

"All  this  development  has  led  to  the  University 
taking  a  more  active  part  directly  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  public  relations  and  public  service.  These 
problems  now  are  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  that 
have  been  derived  by  the  conquering  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  masses  today,  in  spite  of  the  victories 
that  have  been  achieved  over  natural  forces,  are  still 
not  receiving  the  benefits  that  should  be  received,  and 
the  universities  and  their  departments  of  research  of 
one  kind  and  another  are  assisting  in  solving  this 
problem  in  order  that  the  great  masses  of  the  public 
may  be  benefited,  and  that  the  fruits  of  a  fuller  use 
of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  may  be  more 
fairly  distributed." 

Mr.  Smith  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Duke  University 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  work 
those  institutions  are  doing  in  assisting  governmental 
and  public  service  agencies  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 

The  Duke  Pictures 

Motion  pictures  of  Duke  University  scenes,  some  of 
them  made  very  recently,  were  shown  by  Charles  A. 
Dukes,  of  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  and 
closed  the  evening  program. 

Musical  Program 

The  musical  program  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
singing  of  the  Duke  songs  and  the  playing  of  the 
Junaluska  band,  of  a  double  quartet  selection,  "Build 
Thee  More  Stately  Mansions,  0  My  Soul,"  a  baritone 
solo, ' '  Bells  of  the  Sea, ' '  by  Robert  Cochrane,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  '31,  and  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Bernice  Rea. 


Duke  Man  Writes  Chapters  of  Book 

Dr.  Holland  Holton,  of  the  Duke  University  depart- 
ment of  education  and  director  of  the  summer  school, 
is  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  latest  books  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  edited  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Schutte,  head  of  the 
department  of  education  and  psychology  at  the  Wom- 
an's College  of  Alabama. 

The  book,  "Orientation  in  Education,"  begins  with 
two  chapters  by  the  Duke  professor.  These  are  en- 
titled, "The  European  Background  of  American  Ed- 
ucation," and  "Development  of  Education  in  Amer- 
ica." 

A  number  of  educational  specialists  contribute  the 
other  chapters.  Professor  Schutte  is  well  known  in 
North  Carolina,  and  has  been  teaching  in  the  Duke 
summer  school. 
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School  of  Nursing  Enters  a  New  Period 

In  Its  History 


Commodious  New  Nurses'  Home  Occupied  on  June  10 — Simplicity  and  Comfort  Are  Fea- 
tured Throughout  the  Building — Duke  School  of  Nursing,   Though   Compara- 
tively New,  Already  Making  Notably  Good  Record 


r^UKB  University's  School  of  Nursing  on  June  10th 
-'--'entered  a  new  period  in  its  history,  when  it  was 
moved  into  the  new  Nurses '  Home.  The  new  home  is  on 
the  West  Campus  adjoining  the  hospital  and  the  Med- 
ical School.  Since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  the 
nurses  have  been  living  in  one  of  the  dormitories  on 
the  campus  of  the  Woman's  College.  The  present  lo- 
cation is  much  more  convenient  and  the  nurses  are 
expressing  their  great  delight  in  the  change. 

Set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  five  thousand 
acre  forest,  surrounded  by  big  oak  and  pine  trees  and 
a  lawn  which  is  soon  to  be  covered  with  green  grass, 
its  roof  mottled  with  the  warm  light  of  a  North  Car- 
olina sun,  and  the  very  air  about  it  filled  with  the 
music  of  bird  songs,  the  location  of  the  Home  is  little 
short  of  a  perfect  one. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Horace  Trumbauer, 
the  official  Duke 
University  ar- 
chitect, and  was 
built  by  the 
Duke  Construc- 
tion Company 
under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Lee,  chief  engi- 
neer. It  is  built 
of  stone  from 
Duke's  own 
quarries,  as  were 
other  buildings 
of  the  Univer- 
sity. Inside,  it  is 
finished  in  gold- 
en oak. 

The  spacious 
lobby  is  floored 
with  a  mosaic 
concrete  tile. 
The  wide  stair- 
way is  built  of 
the    same    mate- 


New  Class  Student  Nurses 


rial.  A  general  reception  hall  opens  on  a  wide  veranda 
at  the  rear.  On  either  side  of  the  general  reception 
hall  are  private  sitting  rooms. 

The  whole  building  features  simplicity  and  comfort. 
From  its  kitchenette  and  miniature  laundry  to  its 
large  sitting  rooms  on  the  second  floor  it  breathes 
home  life.  Its  bedrooms  are  delightfully  furnished  in 
provincial  maple.  The  dormitory  has  a  capacity  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  beds.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  study  halls  and  the  presence  of  the  dean  and 
the  theoretical  instructor,  who  live  with  the  students, 
lend  an  air  of  efficiency  to  the  building  as  the  dor- 
mitory of  a  real  school. 

The  School  op  Nursing 

At  present  the  school  has  only  two  classes.  One  of 
these  entered  as  freshmen  when  the  school  was  opened 

two  years  ago. 
Last  fall  a  sec- 
ond freshman 
class  was  re- 
ceived. Next  fall 
a  third  begin- 
ning class  will 
entei*  the  school 
and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the 
first  senior  class 
will  be  grad- 
uated. 

The  Nurses' 
Home  houses  its 
own  departmen- 
tal library. 

Miss  Bessie 
Baker  is  the 
dean  of  the  Duke 
University 
School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 
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Class  Reunions  at  1932  Commencement 


(The  various  class  reunions  were  among:  the  most 
delightful  features  of  Alumni  Day  of  the  1932  Com- 
mencement. Some  of  the  reunion  classes  had  combined 
social  and  business  meetings,  while  a  number  of  de- 
lightful reunion  dinners  were  held.  Reports  of  some 
of  these  are  given  herewith.  It  is  hoped  to  present 
ether  class  reunion  news  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Register.  ) 

Class  of  1902 

The  Class  of  1902  held  its  reunion  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  7,  celebrating  the  completion  of  thirty 
years  out  of  college.  W.  A.  Bivins,  of  High  Point, 
president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  E.  S.  Yar- 
brough  acting  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Nellie  McClees.  The  roll  was  called  and  eleven  mem- 
bers responded.  Letters  were  read  from  ten  absent 
members  and  P.  C.  Odell  was  instructed  to  write  ap- 
propriate replies. 

Mrs.  Marjie  J.  Biggs  read  a  poem  she  had  written, 
"To  the  Class  of  1902,"  which  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Brogden  and  E.  S.  Yarbrough  were  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  to  take  up  with  the  members 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Marjie  J.  Biggs  and  Miss  Nellie  McClees  were 
nominated  for  members  of  the  Alumnae  Council ;  W. 
H.  Brown  and  G.  H.  Flowers  were  nominated  for 
members  of  the  Alumni  Council.  President  W.  A. 
Bivins  and  Miss  Nellie  McClees,  secretary,  were  re- 
elected. 

Those  attending  the  reunion  meeting  of  the  1902 
Class  were:  Mrs.  Augusta  Kramer  Walker,  W.  A. 
Bivins,  W,  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  Marjie  J.  Biggs,  F.  C. 
Odell,  J.  W.  Norman,  Mrs.  Lila  Markham  Brogden,  E. 
W.  Webb,  G.  H.  Flowers,  E.  S.  Yarbrough,  and  H.  R. 
Dwire. 

Class  op  1907 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  class,  '07,  was  enter- 
tained at  a  delightful  dinner  given  by  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Spence  at  their  home  in  Hope  Valley.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  class  who  enjoyed  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Spence 's  hospitality,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Cran- 
ford  were  special  guests. 

President  Murray  Jones  presided  at  the  business 
session  and  officers  were  elected  as  follows  for  the  en- 
suing five  years:  President,  H.  E.  Spence;  vice-pres- 
ident, C.  E.  Phillips;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Susie 
Michaels. 


L.  P.  Wilson  and  J.  R.  McPhail  were  nominated  for 
the  Alumni  Council ;  Mrs.  Holland  Holton  and  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Jerome  for  the  Alumnae  Council. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Cranford  was  elected  honorary  member 
of  the  class  and  a  special  committee  composed  of  the 
officers  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  painting  of 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Cranford,  to  be  presented  by  the 
class  to  Duke  University. 

Those  present  were:  H.  E.  Spence,  H.  E.  Lance,  L. 
P.  Wilson,  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  C.  E.  Phillips,  Fannie 
Hicks  Phillips,  Holland  Holton,  Lela  Young  Holton, 
J.  T.  Jerome,  Annie  Brown  Jerome,  W.  G.  Jerome,  W. 
C.  Martin,  Kemp  Nixon,  J.  R.  McPhail,  Nan  Jordan 
Burgess,  W.  W.  Stedman,  L.  M.  Peele,  R.  C.  Kelly, 
Mollie  Speed,  Susie  Michaels,  Maude  Hicks  Ferrell, 
Frank  Wrenn,  Olive  Turner  Hoyle,  Murray  Jones, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Cranford. 

Class  of  1912 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1912  held  their  reunion 
dinner  in  the  University  Union  Tuesday  evening  of 
Commencement  week. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Cherry,  president  of  the  class,  presided 
at  the  dinner  meeting.  One  of  the  first  matters  of 
interest  was  the  reading  of  the  minutes  in  connection 
with  the  last  reunion  held  by  the  class. 

About  twenty-five  were  present  at  the  dinner.  A 
number  of  matters  were  informally  discussed,  includ- 
ing the  proposition  for  more  frequent  reunions.  The 
so-called  Dix  plan  of  class  reunions  was  favored  by 
those  present. 

Each  member  present  made  a  brief  talk  as  to  his  or 
her  activities  along  various  lines  since  leaving  college. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  five  years  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

President,  Palmer  Constable ;  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Ivey  (Polly  Heitman). 

Class  of  1917 

The  reunion  dinner  of  the  Class  of  1917  was  well  at- 
tended and  proved  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Few,  of  Raleigh,  spoke  in  remembrance 
of  those  of  1917  who  had  died.  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade 
spoke  humorously  and  seriously  of  the  class.  There 
were  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  members, 
and  a  history  of  the  times,  1914-1918,  and  today. 

H.  N.  LeGrand  and  L.  K.  Martin  were  nominated 
for  the  Alumni  Council;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Poindexter  and 
Dr.  Annie  T.  Smith  for  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Council. 
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Greetings  from  the  women  of  the  class  were  brought 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Durham  Robey,  the  new  president 
of  the  General  Alumnae  Association. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  were :  Banks  Arendell, 
Irving  T.  Allen,  Linville  K.  Martin,  Margaret  Dur- 
ham Kobey,  Raymond  Smith,  Margarette  Martin, 
Annie  T.  Smith,  Joe  H.  Britt,  C.  S.  Brinn,  Leon  M. 
Hall,  John  Cline,  A.  R.  Reep,  Eugene  C.  Few,  Homer 
N.  LeGrand,  G.  Ray  Jordan,  H.  Carson  West,  W.  P. 
Hayes,  J.  "Watson  Smoot,  Edna  Taylor  Poindexter, 
Bryan  Bolich. 

Class  of  1922 

The  reunion  dinner  of  the  Class  of  1922  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-one  members  in  addition  to  four 
wives  and  husbands  of  class  members  and  Dean  W. 
H.  Wannamaker,  guest  of  the  occasion. 

Rev.  Dwight  Ware  and  C.  B.  Houck  were  nominated 
as  members  of  the  Alumni  Council ;  Mrs.  Lucile  Mer- 
ritt  Allen  and  Miss  Louise  Berry  were  nominated  for 
the  Alumnae  Council. 

W.  J.  Bundy,  of  Greenville,  was  appointed  to  write 
up  his  impressions  of  the  reunion  for  the  Register. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  the  committee, 
Richard  E.  Thigpen,  T.  C.  Kirkman  and  C.  B.  Houck, 
were  adopted : 

"Whereas  in  the  passing  of  William  Ormond  Ed- 
wards, the  Class  of  1922  of  Duke  University  has  lost 
one  of  its  best  beloved  members ;  the  University  and  its 
Alumni  as  a  whole  a  most  loyal  friend ;  his  many 
friends  everywhere  the  companionship  of  a  person- 
ality of  tenderest  and  keenest  sympathies;  therefore, 
be  it  resolved : 

"First,  that  the  Class  of  1922  of  Duke  University 
extend  to  the  family  of  William  Ormond  Edwards  its 
sincerest  sympathy; 

"Second,  that  in  appreciation  for  the  life  of  this 
friend  and  member  and  in  emulation  of  his  noble 
virtties  we  shall  strive  to  attain  in  our  class  a  greater 
capacity  for  loyal  service  and  a  more  unselfish  use  of 
our  time  and  efforts; 

"Third,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  family,  a  copy  to  the  Alumni  Register,  and  that 
a  copy  be  spread  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Class  of  1922." 


As  Seen  By  Class  Representative 
Twenty  members  of  the  class  of  '22,  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Class,  came  back  to  Duke  at  the  Commencement  this 
year  to  see  what  it  is  all  about,  to  take  stock  of  them- 
selves and  the  new  university  that  has  grown  up  since 
they  left  Trinity  College  campus  ten  years  ago  with  a 
diploma  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other.  Some 
of  them  came  in  on  Sunday  or  Monday,  but  the  most 
of  us  came  on  Tuesday,  Alumni  Day,  either  because 
we  could  not  spare  more  than  one  or  two  days  or  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  money  enough  to  stay  longer. 


After  we  reached  the  Alumni  Headquarters,  we 
registered,  and  then  looked  around  to  find  whom  and 
what  we  could  see.  Then  the  handshaking  and  back- 
slapping  began ;  it  reminded  one  of  a  county  political 
convention,  in  some  respects.  Hoover  prosperity  had 
made  the  most  of  the  men  so  rotund  and  corpulent  that 
we  had  to  look  at  the  names  on  the  coat  lapels  to  be 
sure  to  whom  we  were  talking.  Those  of  us  who  did 
not  live  over  150  miles  from  Durham  brought  our 
wives  and  husbands;  the  others  came  for  a  vacation. 
By  the  time  everyone  got  through  renewing  old 
acquaintances  and  telling  of  the  things  that  happened 
when  we  were  at  Trinity,  it  was  time  for  the  Alumni- 
Alumnae  Luncheon,  and  I  have  never  before  seen  so 
many  people  eating  at  one  place  and  at  the  same  time. 
The  luncheon  was  a  complete  success.  The  supply  of 
chickens  was  so  greatly  diminished  that  the  price  went 
up  two  cents  a  pound  that  afternoon  everywhere  south 
of  Baltimore  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  None  of  the 
speakers  spoke  long,  for  they  had  not  finished  eating. 

In  the  afternoon,  some  of  us  went  to  the  unveiling  of 
the  portrait  of  Dean  Mordecai.  The  rest  of  us  wan- 
dered around  trying  to  find  out  how  to  get  in  the 
campus  the  next  time  we  came. 

The  class  had  a  class  dinner  that  night  in  the  Union 
in  a  private  dining  room,  thanks  to  Herbert  Herring, 
one  of  our  members,  and  an  assistant  dean  in  Trinity 
College.  Again  we  wrought  havoc  to  the  chicken  sup- 
ply of  Durham  County  and  the  outlying  districts. 
Dean  Wannamaker,  with  whom  we  had  had  consid- 
erable dealings  during  our  undergraduate  days,  was 
our  guest  of  honor,  and  favored  us  with  a  few  re- 
marks, and  not  one  time  did  he  say,  "Now,  Young 
Ladies  and  Young  Gentlemen"  Dr.  Wannamaker  is  a 
truthful  man.  He  found  out  there  was  to  be  some 
speechmaking  from  the  different  members  of  the  class, 
so  he  excused  himself  on  the  pretext  of  another  en- 
gagement. 

Then  Tom  Kirkman,  president,  called  on  each  of  us 
to  state  what  we  had  been  doing,  etc. ;  in  other  words, 
a  composite  history  in  one  minute  of  what  we  had  ac- 
complished in  ten  years.  Some  of  us  wanted  more 
time,  but  the  chair  ruled  against  it ;  Kirkman  is  a  good 
president. 

The  same  class  officers  were  re-elected  without  op- 
position for  another  five  years;  nobody  else  wanted 
their  jobs.  Dick  Thigpen  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  ought  to  begin  thinking  about  what  we 
wanted  to  give  the  university  at  our  twenty -fifth  re- 
union ;  some  people  always  want  to  get  old  fast.  We 
came  back  to  renew  our  college  youth,  not  to  think  of 
our  old  age. 

As  the  carillon  recital  had  begun,  and  as  the  chicken 
had  given  out,  we  adjourned  for  five  more  years, 
listened   to   the    carillon  recital   a   while,    and   then 

(Continued  on  page  $04) 
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Many  Coaches  Attend  1932  Coaching 

School  At  Duke 

Conducted  Under  the  Direction  of  Wallace  Wade,  Courses  Are  Offered  in  Football, 
Basketball,  Track,  Boxing  and  Training — Program  of  Instruction  is  a  Brief 

But  Verv  Intensive  One 


A  RECORD-BREAKING  number  of  college,  pre- 
-^*-  paratory  and  high  school  coaches  from  all  parts 
of  the  South  and  East  attended  the  Duke  summer 
school  for  coaches,  July  20-23.  Operated  under  the 
direction  of  Wallace  Wade,  director  of  athletics, 
courses  were  offered  in  football,  basketball,  track,  box- 
ing and  training. 

Instruction  in  the  grid  game  by  Coach  Wade  fea- 
tured the  four-day  school.  Stressing  demonstration 
work,  the  Duke  mentor  held  many  of  his  lectures  on 
the  practice  field  where  he  gave  the  attending  coaches 
illustrations  of  his  various  plays,  formations  and 
offensive  and  defensive  movements. 

The  school  Avas  a  brief  but  intensive  one.  After  the 
football  course  in  the  morning,  the  visitors  listened  to 
Coach  Carl  Voyles,  assistant  athletic  director,  in  the 
afternoon  on  track,  to  Add  Warren,  Duke  ring  coach, 
on  boxing,  and  to  Lenox  D.  Baker,  Duke  trainer,  on 
the  training  of  athletic  teams. 

The  course  in  basketball  under  Eddie  Cameron, 
coach  of  Duke  cage  teams,  was  given  at  night.  Prac- 
tice as  well  as  theory  was  the  rule  in  these  courses,  as 
in  the  sessions  on  football,  demonstrations  being  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  lectures. 

Among  those  attending  were  many  former  athletes 
of  Duke,  Carolina,  State,  Davidson  and  Wake  Forest, 
who  are  now  actively  connected  with  coaching  athletic 
teams  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

McKeithan  and  Jenkins  ' '  Going  Great  ' ' 
Two  former  Duke  pitchers,  Ernest  (Lefty)  Jenkins 
and  Emmet  (Big  Tim)  McKeithan  are  setting  the  pace 
for  Eastern  League  hurlers  this  season.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  McKeithan  is  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
with  five  victories  and  no  defeats.  Jenkins  is  close  be- 
hind with  10  wins  and  three  losses. 

Teammates  at  Duke,  the  two  star  twirlers  are  now 
on  opposing  outfits,  Jenkins  playing  his  third  year  for 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  team,  and  McKeithan,  signed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  at  the  close  of  the  past 
college  season,  performing  for  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  sent  by  the  A's  on  24-hour  option. 

The  two  combined  to  make  one  recent  Albany- 
Springfield  game  a  Duke  show  when  they  took  the 


mound  for  their  respective  teams.  McKeithan,  a 
heavy-hitter  in  college,  led  a  batting  attack  on  Jenkins 
and  was  credited  with  the  victory. 

Connie  Mack,  veteran  manager  of  the  Athletics,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  McKeithan  when  he  reported 
to  Philadelphia  and,  with  the  former  Duke  star  doing 
so  well  at  Albany,  it  would  not  be  surprising  for  him 
to  be  called  back  for  a  try  in  the  majors.  Manager 
Mack  wrote  Coach  Jack  Coombs  of  Duke,  a  former 
Athletic  pitcher,  that  "McKeithan  would,  with  a  little 
more  experience,  be  a  great  pitcher. ' ' 

Bill  Werber,  another  former  Duke  star  who  is  play- 
ing professional  ball,  is  going  at  a  fast  pace  for  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  team  of  the  International  league.  He 
is  the  property  of  the  New  York  Yankees,  who  signed 
him  at  the  close  of  his  college  career  in  1930. 

Football  Dates  Shifted 

Duke  and  Carolina  athletic  officials  have  shifted  a 
date  each,  rubbing  out  a  pair  of  home-game  conflicts 
on  their  1932  football  schedules. 

Duke  shifted  its  game  with  Wake  Forest  to  Friday, 
October  21,  leaving  the  Saturday  date  to  the  Tar  Heels 
for  their  tilt  with  Georgia  Tech  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  turn  Carolina  officials  moved  the  Tar  Heel- 
Florida  game  to  Friday,  November  4,  in  order  that  the 
Blue  Devils  can  have  the  Saturday  date  for  the  annual 
contest  with  the  University  of  Kentucky  Wildcats. 


"Relationship  Between  The  Law  and 
Social  Work" 

Prof.  John  S.  Bradway,  director  of  the  legal  aid 
clinic  of  the  Duke  University  Law  School,  addressed 
the  Florida  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  April 
14  at  Tallahassee.  His  subject  was  "The  Relation- 
ship Between  Law  and  Social  Work. ' ' 

The  Duke  professor  is  one  of  the  country's  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  field  of  legal  aid  work,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  describing  the  functions  of  the 
legal  aid  clinic.  He  has  national  positions  with  legal 
aid  organizations  and  is  called  upon  frequently  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Class  of  1888 

T.  E.  MeCrary  says  that  June  5  is  his  lucky  day.  He  was 
"born,  graduated,  and  attended  Commencement  this  year  on  that 
day.  On  June  5,  1899,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  under 
President  Harrison.  He  also  served  as  postmaster  under  Pres- 
idents McKinley,  Coolidge  and  Hoover. 

Class  of  1906 

Hoy  Taylor  is  acting  dean  of  South  Georgia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Collegeboro,  Georgia.     He  took  his  doctorate  at   George 
•  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  1931.     He  was  a  student  of 
unusual  quality  and  his  dissertation  one  of  the  best  Peabody  has 
produced,  according  to  his  professors  there. 

Class  of  1908 

Mrs.  Alise  Minis  Walker 's  picture  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  she  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  Needham  B.  Broughton  High  School  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  in  Ealeigh.  Mrs.  Walker  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  association  on  account  of  her  fine  work  during 
the  past  year. 

Class  of  1910 

Mary  Tapp  Jenkins  has  been  very  ill  at  her  home  in  Kinston 
with  typhoid  fever.  Mary  is  one  of  our  most  outstanding  and 
active  alumnae  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  she  misses  any  alum- 
nae gathering.  Owing  to  her  illness  she  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent either  for  Alumnae  Home-Coming  or  Commencement.  It  is 
the  sincere  hope  of  her  many  friends  that  she  will  soon  be 
entirely  well. 

Class  of  1912 

Oscar  N.  Lackey,  A.M.  '12,  Ph.D.  '29,  is  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Science  in  the  Arkansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Conway.  He  is  teaching  in  the  summer  session  of  the 
school. 

Class  of  1918 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  DeLapp>  announce  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Rose,  on  Saturday,  May  21.  Mr.  DeLapp  is  asso- 
ciated with  MeCrary  and  DeLapp,  a  prominent  law  firm  in  Lex- 
ington, N.  C. 

Class  of  1919 

Friends  of  Imogene  Hix  Ausbon  will  be  saddened  to  read  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Clarence  S.  Ausbon.  He  died  in  a 
Norfolk,  Va.,  hospital  on  May  15.  His  death  was  due  to  a 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  caused  when  he  accidentally 
fell  from  the  landing  of  a  short  flight  of  steps,  striking  his 
head  on  the  concrete.  Mr.  Ausbon  had  only  been  in  Norfolk  a 
short  while,  having  gone  there  to  accept  a  position  as  advertis- 
ing manager  of  a  newspaper.  They  formerly  lived  in  Ealeigh 
where  he  was  on  the  Raleigh  Times  staff. 

Class  of  1920 

Eunice  Wilder  died  at  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh  on  June  1 
with  a  desperate  case  of  mastoiditis.  She  has  been  a  valuable 
employe  of  the  Durham  Life  Insurance  Companv  in  Raleigh  for 


the  past  several  years.     She  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Miss 
Grace  Wilder  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Horton,  both  of  Raleigh. 

Class  of  1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Scott  Burch,  2301  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Carrington,  on  May  12  at  Columbia  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Dr.  Abraham  Rosenstein,  of  Durham,  has  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  optometry.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  Governor  Gardner.  He  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  local  civic  and  business  life  since  he 
located  in  Durham.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Optometric  Association. 

Class  of  1922 

Margaret  Harvey  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
for  next  year.  Por  the  past  three  years  she  has  been  studying 
toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Joseph  Grayson  Neal  and  Miss  Carter  Freeze  of  Henderson- 
ville  were  married  on  June  14.     They  live  in  Marion. 

Class  of  1923 

Harvey  Harward  has  announced  the  opening  of  offices  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  at  308  Geer  Building,  Durham.  He  was 
formerly  located  in  New  York. 

Class  of  1924 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Johnson  of  Oxford  have  a  new  daugh- 
ter, Tommie  Lee,  who  was  born  on  June  25  at  Brantwood  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Armistead  Jones  of  Garner  have  a  son,  G. 
Armistead  Jones,  Jr.,  who  was  born  on  June  10.  Mrs.  Jones 
was,  before  her  marriage,  Agnes  Doub. 

Dr.  George  T.  Wood,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Quale 
on  June  11.  Mrs.  Wood  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Quale  of  Rochester,  Minn.  George  was  formerly  of  High  Point, 
N.  C.  After  leaving  Trinity  he  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  where  he  studied  medicine.  In  1928  he  grad- 
uated from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  after  interneship  at 
the  Germantown  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  appointed 
chief  resident  physician  at  the  hospital  and  later  was  made  a 
member  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  institution.  Last  year  he 
was  appointed  to  a  three-year  fellowship  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  live  at  716  Fourth  Street,  S.  W., 
Rochester. 

Class  of  1925 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Nease  of  Statesville,  announce  the  birth 
of  Mabel  Ruth  Nease  on  June  3. 

Dr.  Robert  Long  of  Roxboro,  finished  a  course  in  dentistry 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond  in  June.  He 
expects  to  practice  in  North  Carolina  after  passing  the  state 
bar  examination  but  has  not  decided  where  he  will  locate. 

James  J.  Farriss  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Morris  Plan 
Corporation  of  America,  but  is  now  with  Chain  Management, 
Inc.,  at  70  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Eev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Humble  of  Hookerton,  N.  C,  have  recently- 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Florine,  and  Mr. 
Stacy  Lee  Lewis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  making  their  home 
in  Fayetteville. 

Rev.  W.  Arthur  Kale  and  Miss  Ruth  Rogers  were  married  on 
June  18  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn.  Miss  Rogers  has  been  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  for  the 
past  few  years  as  office  secretary.  Arthur  is  extension  secre- 
tary of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference.  They  make 
their  home  in  Greensboro. 

Class  op  1926 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Jerome  of  Burlington  received  the  degree  of 
S.  T.  M.  (Master  of  Theology)  from  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  the  commencement  held  May  17.  He  completed  the 
residence  requirements  a  year  ago  and  thesis  this  spring.  Rob- 
ert has  an  A.B.  and  B.D.  from  Duke. 

W.  Frank  Craven,  Jr.  and  Miss  Helen  Grace  McDaniel  were 
married  on  May  31  at  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  The  Reverend 
•John  H.  Westbrook,  '27,  of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  performed  the  cer- 
emony. They  are  spending  the  summer  in  Ithaca  but  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  in  the  fall  where  Frank  will  resume  his  con- 
nection with  New  York  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Jennings  Montague  are  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Ann  Marguerite,  born 
April  27.  Mrs.  Montague  will  be  remembered  as  Bertha  Mae 
Poe  of  Durham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  make  their  home  at 
1621  McDaniel  Street,  "West  Park  View,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Class  op  1927 

Dr.  W.  S.  Anderson  has  been  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
John  Hopkins  Hospital,  since  receiving  his  M.D.    On  September 


the  first  he  will  be  located  at  the  new  New  York  Hospital  as 
assistant  resident  pediatrician. 

Class  op  1928 

Roma  Sawyer  received  her  Ph.D.  degree  from  Duke  this  past 
Commencement  in  the  field  of  political  science.  She  received 
her  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
she  held  a  scholarship. 

The  engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  Laura  Deaton 
and  Benjamin  U.  Ratehford  has  been  announced.  Laura  has 
been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Public  Relations  at 
Duke  University  and  Ben  teaches  in  the  Economics  Department. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  past  Commencement.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  August. 

The  wedding  of  Mary  Cuyler  Scanlon  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Thweatt  Jones  was  solemnized  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Dur- 
ham on  June  16.  Dr.  Jones  is  from  El  Paso,  Texas.  He 
graduated  from  Davidson  College,  and  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  will  make 
their  home  at  427  Anglesea  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Class  op  1929 

May  Alice  Smith  and  George  Roy  Elmore,  '28,  were  married 
on  June  11  in  Durham.  They  make  their  home  at  508  West 
Sixth  Street,  Gastonia. 

For  the  past  year  A.  L.  Franko  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Kingsley  Preparatory  School  at  Essex  Falls,  N.  J.  During  the 
summer  he  is  at  his  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  ('28)  and  Mildred  Michaux  Drake  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Marcia  Randolph  Drake,  on  June  7  in  Norfolk, 
Va. 
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Class  Reunions  at  1932  Commencement 

(Continued  from  page  199) 

donned  our  tuxedos,  etc.  and  went  over  to  the  old 
campus  to  practice  handshaking  for  thirty-four  min- 
utes as  we  walked  down  the  receiving  line,  after  which 
we  drank  three  cups  of  punch  apiece,  told  a  few  old 
jokes,  and  went  in  for  the  night.  Some  of  us  stayed  to 
see  the  boys  and  girls  get  their  diplomas  the  next  day, 
and  some  went  on  home. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  good  commencement  and  a  good 
reunion.  We  felt  younger  when  we  came  away,  and 
felt  more  a  part  of  the  institution  that  has  grown  so 
since  we  left.  In  1937,  let  every  member  of  the  class 
come  back,  renew  old  associations  and  friendships,  and 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  new  Duke. 

W.  J.  ("Dick")  Bundy. 

Class  of  1927 

Twenty-one  members  of  the  Class  of  1927  were 
present  at  the  class  dinner  held  in  the  University 
Union. 

Miss  Mattie  Wilson  and  Miss  Ruth  Dailey  were 
nominated  for  the  Alumnae  Council,  and  Welch  Har- 
ris and  W.  A.  Biggs  for  the  Alumni  Council.  It  was 
decided  to  choose  class  officers  for  the  five-year  period, 
officers  for  the  next  five  years  being :  W.  A.  Biggs, 
president;  Prank  File,  vice-president;  Miss  Mattie 
Wilson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  the 
advisability  of  holding  more  frequent  reunions.  Ap- 
parently all  present  agreed  that  more  frequent  re- 
unions would  be  better,  the  discussion  centering  pri- 
marily around  the  classes  which  should  meet  together. 
It  was  practically  unanimously  decided  that  the  class 
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should  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  reunion  every  other 
year,  the  Alumni  Office  to  use  its  own  discretion  about 
which  classes  should  meet  together. 

Class  of  1929 

The  Class  of  '29  won  the  distinction  of  having  had  a 
greater  number  of  alumni  back  for  its  class  dinner 
than  any  of  the  classes  reuniting  at  the  1932  com- 
mencement. Forty-two  members  were  present  when 
the  class  assembled  in  the  Union  on  the  East  campus 
for  its  third-year  reunion  dinner,  June  7. 

The  president,  Charles  A.  Dtikes,  called  on  Chester 
Andrews,  a  recent  B.D.,  to  open  the  dinner  with  an 
invocation.  A  few  words  were  then  spoken  by  the 
class  president  in  memory  of  the  members  of  the  class 
who  have  died  since  graduation. 

Following  dinner,  each  member  present  was  re- 
quested to  stand  and  give  a  brief  description  of  his 
life  during  the  three  years  since  graduation.  The 
president  then  suggested  that  the  class  adopt  a  project 
for  the  coming  year  and  a  motion  was  adopted  to 
effect  that  a  class  loyalty  fund  be  established  to  be  con- 
tributed to  from  time  to  time,  this  fund  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Duke  University  Alumni  Association  to  be 
used  as  it  sees  fit. 

As  new  officers  Charles  Dukes  was  reelected  pres- 
ident ;  Miss  Ellen  Moses,  vice-president ;  John  Council, 
treasurer ;  Miss  Annie  Louise  Caldwell,  secretary. 
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Students  from  38  States  of  the  Union  and  1 

other  countries  attended  the  first  session  f- 

of  the  1932  Summer  School  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Representatives  of  six  state  groups  are  shown  above:  Left  to  right,  Top  row,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia;  Middle  roiv,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina;  Bottom  row,  Georgia,  Florida. 
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Commendation 

The  Register  has  received 
many  commendatory  remarks  re- 
garding the  color  cut  of  the 
campus  view  on  the  first  page  of 
the  July  Register  and  the  dou- 
ble-page layout  of  campus  illus- 
trations on  the  inside. 

"I  like  everything  about  the 
Register,"  said  one  subscriber 
in  a  distant  state,  "but  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  use  of  illustra- 
tions has  been  particularly  good. 
I  always  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Register  for  the  cover 
page  and  for  the  cuts  on  the  in- 
side as  much  as  for  the  reading 
matter  itself." 


The  "Old  Days" 

At  least  one  article  in  this  is- 
sue of  the  Register  relates  to  the 
"old  days"  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  is  the  one  with  ref- 
erence to  the  diary  of  a  former 
president  of  Trinity  College, 
Rev.  Marcus  L.  "Wood.  Other 
articles  treating  of  the  "old 
days"  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues.  Incidentally,  if  you  have 
anything  in  the  way  of  reminis- 
cences, don't  fail  to  send  them 
in ;  we  are  always  glad  to  receive 
that  kind  of  matter. 


The  September  Issue 

The  September  issue  of  the 
Register  will  be  devoted  in  part 
to  matter  relating  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  academic  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  most  notable  summer 
session  in  the  entire  history  of 
Duke  University,  the  regular  fall 
session  will  open  on  September 
21st. 

The  Editor, 


INTERIOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL  LOOKING  TOWARDS  CHANCEL 
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Editorial  Comment 


GENUINE  INSPIRATION 

Many  things  have  been  said  and  written  in 
recent  months  about  the  Duke  Carillon. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  all  was  the  article  in 
the  Greensboro  News  of  August  8  by  Mrs. 
George  C.  Eichhorn.  We  quote  the  two  con- 
cluding paragraphs  regarding  one  of  Mr. 
Brees '  recitals : 

When  the  last  clear  notes  have  died  away  and 
the  air  is  still  again,  the  hour  is  spent  and  the 
spell  is  past.  The  pilgrimage  is  nearly  over  and 
yet  is  but  began.  Tonight  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  undreamed  of  beauties  and  ears  have  been 
opened  to  new  realms  of  sound.  The  inspiration 
that  the  magic  of  the  night  has  brought  insists 
that  there  are  thousands  who  have  missed  this 
pilgrimage  because  they  did  not  know  it  was  to 
be  made.  When  they,  too,  have  rested  for  an 
hour  apart  from  the  cares  of  the  every-day  life 
and  have  risen  to  return  in  silence,  strong  to 
again  resume  the  fight,  they  will  send  yet  other 
thousands  until  all  who  live  within  driving  dis- 
tance may  have  made  such  an  hour,  and  other 
hours  like  it  a  part  of  their  lives.  This  is  a 
material  age,  this  is  an  era  of  want  and  yet 
there  is  within  the  command  of  each  person 
without  charge  of  any  kind  a  great  experience 
of  peace. 

And  when  hundreds  of  years  have  passed, 
there  will  be  a  new  carillonneur  and  new  listen- 
ers, there  will  be  new  tunes  by  new  composers 
mixed  with  the  tunes  that  will  last  forever,  but 
the  same  bells  will  speak  their  message  of  peace 
and  joy  from  the  great  white  tower  which 
stands  against  the  sky. 


The  Carillon  is  rendering  genuine  service  by 
providing  musical  entertainment  of  a  high  type. 
That  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in  itself. 

But,  as  indicated  in  the  words  quoted  above, 
it  is  doing  much  more  than  that. 

For  one  thing,  it  serves  in  this  materialistic 
age  to  turn  people 's  thoughts  to  higher  things ; 
it  speaks  of  peace  in  a  day  of  turmoil;  in  an 
intensely  practical  time  it  stands  for  an  ideal- 
ism that  will  last  after  material  values  have 


been  cast  aside ;  it  calls  to  the  things  that  abide 
in  a  constantly  changing  world. 

In  these  and  kindred  ways  the  Carillon  is 
already  rendering  a  service  that  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 


A  SUGGESTION  OR  TWO 

The  academic  year  that  has  just  passed  wit- 
nessed many  applications  for  loans  from  stu- 
dents who  needed  just  a  few  dollars  to  enable 
them  to  finish  the  year.  This  has  been  gen- 
erally true  all  over  the  country,  although  the 
situation  has  been  naturally  more  acute  in  some 
places. 

Duke  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  help 
numbers  who  have  asked  aid — usually  in  small 
amounts — and  because  of  this  all  of  us  are  glad. 
Yet  more  loans  could  have  been  made  to  worthy 
individuals  if  sufficient  money  had  been  avail- 
able. 


There  are  two  classes  or  groups  to  which  a 
word  might  be  dropped  just  here.  There  are 
those  who  have  borrowed  money  from  various 
loan  funds,  and  have  delayed  returning  it. 
Now  is  the  very  time  for  that  money  to  be  re- 
turned, that  it  may  be  of  special  service  this 
coming  session  to  others  who  are  in  need.  You 
may  be  able  to  borrow  from  other  sources; 
these  worthy  students  likely  cannot. 

But  the  second  class  is  composed  of  those 
graduates  who  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
the  average  run  of  folk  these  days,  and  accum- 
ulated some  material  possessions.  Perhaps, 
you  would  like  to  create  a  memorial  to  a  son  or 
daughter  untimely  deceased,  to  a  parent  who 
gave  you  your  incentives  in  life,  to  a  friend,  or 
to  some  ideal — here  is  a  fine  place  for  such  an 
investment,  and  one  that  will  be  calculated  to 
bear  rich  dividends  on  through  the  years.  Its 
proper  administration  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  university  insures  continuous  and 
lasting  benefit. 
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A  DEAN'S  OBSERVATIONS 

There  should  be  no  amazement  that  the  stu- 
dent of  the  year  1932  is  distinctly  different  from 
the  student  of  1900.  Radical  changes  have 
taken  place  in  methods  of  instruction,  the  detail 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  modes  of  campus  life, 
and  along  with  all  these  students  have  changed, 
too. 

Pertinently  considering  this,  Dean  Christian 
Gauss,  of  Princeton,  wrote  several  weeks  ago 
in  the  New  York  Times  under  the  topic,  "A 
New  Type  of  College  Youth  Evolves/'  The 
principal  observation  of  the  distinguished  dean 
is  that  the  student  of  today  has  gained  a  mental 
stature  that  was  not  known  a  few  years  ago. 

The  writer  has  opened  a  question  on  which 
there  would  probably  be  a  variety  of  answers 
and  opinions.  But  his  observation  that  the 
cherished  ambition  to  win  a  letter  in  sports  has 
faded,  to  be  replaced  by  the  ideal  of  wearing  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  will  be  a  heavy  shock  to 
the  athlete,  present  and  past.  Surely  there  has 
been  a  change,  if  this  is  the  case. 


As  we  see  it,  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  have  brought  more  students  to  the  class 
rooms,  and  hence  a  larger  possibility  of  future 
leadership.  These  students  are  received  on  dif- 
ferent bases,  and  treated  not  as  schoolboys,  but 
as  men  with  manly  interests.  They  are  ac- 
corded the  right  of  judgment,  and  are  often  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  conferences  on  student  matters. 
In  all  things  they  are  elevated  to  new  heights. 

Counsel,  faculty  direction  of  student  activ- 
ities in  an  advisory  rather  than  an  entirely  dis- 
ciplinary capacity,  acquaintance  of  student  with 
instructor — a  thing  little  known  in  the  past 
when  only  fear  marked  the  average  relation — 
all  of  these  are  bringing  about  the  revolution. 
Dean  Gauss  contends  that  students  of  the  pres- 
ent are  to  be  rated  high.    "We  a°ree  with  him. 


DEPRESSION'S  SERVICE 

Homespun  philosophers — and  those  of  other 
varieties  as  well — are  predicting  that  the  pres- 
ent economic  deflation  will  have  many  valuable 
results  for  the  people  of  the  world ;  that  out  of 
this  period  will  come  new  types  of  thinking,  and 
new  energies  of  life,  are  but  conclusions  of 
rational  consideration. 


Many  are  observing  that  people  are  reading- 
more,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  if  the  de- 
pression lasts  long  enough  the  entire  level  of 
adult  education  will  have  been  raised  to  a  new 
high  mark.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Waples  of  Chicago,  when  he  returned 
from  studying  adult  habits  in  Europe.  The 
same  is  definitely  true  in  this  country.  Those  in 
charge  of  local  libraries  indicate  that  books  are 
being  used  more  than  ever  before,  and  many  are 
commenting  that  the  type  of  books  being  read 
is  different.  More  are  reading  semi-scientific 
and  part-technical  treatises  whereas  they  once 
read  mainly  fiction  of  the  poorer  type. 


When  one  stops  to  analyze  the  reasons  for 
this  condition,  it  is  perhaps  best  accounted  for 
in  the  fact  that  when  one  is  depressed  one  seeks 
refuge  in  other  thoughts ;  but  we  also  conclude 
that  it  is  an  evidence  that  men  and  women  are 
more  desirous  of  understanding  the  economic 
and  political  status  of  affairs  today  than  they 
have  ever  been,  and  we  can  point  to  this  as  a 
hopeful  sign  on  the  horizon. 

It  further  emphasizes  that  a  college  education 
does  not  teach  one  everything;  it  mainly  gives 
the  mechanics  by  which  one  may  open  for  one- 
self the  closed  portals  of  learning. 


GROWING  INTERNATIONAL 

In  a  day  when  the  whole  world  is  finding  that 
its  problems  are  interwoven  in  a  way  that  has 
remained  undiscovered  through  the  years,  it  is 
distinctly  encouraging  to  find  that  students  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  are 
growing  internationally-minded.  The  result  is 
that  a  pronounced  study  and  discussion  of  in- 
ternational affairs  feature  most  of  the  campuses 
of  the  country. 

A  recent  report  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  pointed  out  that  ninety- 
nine  International  Relations  Clubs  were  or- 
ganized during  the  past  academic  year,  raising 
the  total  in  this  country  to  319,  located  in  as 
many  strategic  centers  of  thought. 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  college  students 
will  continue  to  give  more  and  more  time  to 
study  of  world  affairs. 
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Duke  University  Has  Been  Busy  Place 

This  Summer 


Two  Record-Breaking  Summer  School  Sessions,  Pastors'  School,  Summer  Quarter 
Medical  and  Nursing  Schools  and  Outstanding  Coaching  School  Have  Been  Fea- 
tures— Carillon  and  Organ  Recitals  Have  Contributed  to 
Record-Breaking  Summer  Session 


of 


SETTING  precedents  in  regard  to  enrollments  and 
the  general  high  type  of  work  done  in  both  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  schools,  and  providing 
an  extraordinarily  wholesome  program  of  entertain- 
ment and  recreational  events,  the  fourteenth  annual 
session  of  the  Duke  University  summer  school,  which 
comes  to  a  close  on  August  31,  has  established  high 
standards  for  subsequent  sessions. 

Emphasizing  more  strongly  than  ever  before  that 
the  University  is  a  year-round  institution,  the  two 
terms  of  summer  school  have  evinced  conspicuous 
activity  in  all  phases  of  their  work,  and  but  two  weeks 
will  elapse  between  the  departure  of  summer  students 
and  the  immigration  of  a  new  class  of  freshmen  on 
September  15. 

Record-breaking  enrollments  were  established  by 
both  summer  terms,  with  a  total  summer  registration 
of  2,134  students  coming  from  38  states  and  foreign 
countries  and  representing  321  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  24  high  schools.  There  were  1,177  students 
registered  for  the  first  term,  with  an  additional  206 
registered  by  the  affiliated  summer  school  at  Lake 
Junaluska.  The  second  term  showed  a  new  high  regis- 
tration of  621  students,  while  31  were  enrolled  in  the 
Lake  Junaluska  summer  school  of  religion.  These  fig- 
ures were  increased  by  99  students  engaged  in  special 
research  or  enrolled  in  the  summer  quarter  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

These  figures  reveal  an  increase  of  458  students  over 
the  1931  enrollment  of  1,676,  and  carry  forward  the 
steady  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  school 
since  its  establishment  in  1919. 

Especially  gratifying  to  Dr.  Holland  Holton,  direc- 
tor of  the  summer  school,  and  other  University  offi- 
cials, was  the  excellent  work  done  in  various  depart- 
ments and  the  wide  scope  of  curricular  activities  on 
the  part  of  graduate  students.  A  number  of  students, 
undergraduate  and  graduate,  completed  requirements 
for  degrees  which  will  be  awarded  during  commence- 
ment of  next  year. 

Extra-curricular  activities  drew  the  interest  of 
many  summer  students  despite  the  heavy  schedules 
followed  by  many  of  them.     Twenty-five  percent  of 


those  enrolled  took  active  part  in  organized  activities, 
and  competitive  terms  were  organized  in  tennis,  play- 
ground baseball,  handball,  swimming,  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing, and  ping  pong.  The  baseball  league  attracted 
campus-wide  notice,  and  large  crowds  turned  out  for 
the  keenly  contested  games. 

Carillon  and  Organ  Recitals 

Easily  taking  first  place  as  regards  both  interest 
and  attendance,  however,  were  the  recitals  on  the  Uni- 
versity carillon  and  the  pipe  organ  of  the  Chapel. 
Early  in  the  first  summer  term  Anton  Brees,  noted 
carillonneur,  was  heard  in  a  complimentary  recital  for 
the  summer  students,  but  then  the  bells  remained 
silent  until  the  second  term  when  Mr.  Brees  returned 
for  a  series  of  recitals  which  not  only  drew  students 
and  faculty,  but  many  thousands  of  people  from 
throughout  the  state.  On  the  first  occasion  of  his 
playing  after  his  return  from  a  brief  trip  to  Europe, 
approximately  9,000  persons  heard  Mr.  Brees. 

Throughout  the  summer  a  series  of  delightful  organ 
recitals  was  rendered  by  Paul  S.  Robinson,  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  and  many 
hundreds  of  music  lovers  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  visiting  musician  perform  at  the 
keyboard  of  the  magnificent  chapel  instrument.  Upon 
Mr.  Brees'  return  a  series  of  double  recitals  was 
started,  and  Sunday  afternoons  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings were  set  aside  for  programs  by  Mr.  Brees  and 
Mr.  Robinson.  The  organ  recitals  preceded  those  by 
Mr.  Brees.  Coming  at  3  :45  and  4 :30  o  'clock  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  and  at  8  :15  and  9  o  'clock  on  Thursday 
nights,  the  recitals  will  continue  until  September  15. 

Chapel  Center  op  Interest 

The  University  Chapel  with  its  two  magnificent 
musical  instruments,  its  inspiring  architecture,  and 
countless  other  appointments,  throughout  the  summer 
played  a  definite  part  in  the  lives  of  students  and  the 
thousands  of  others  who  visited  the  campus.  Not  only 
on  formal  occasions,  but  at  various  hours  throughout 
the  day  the  Chapel  drew  many  visitors.  Tourists 
traveling  both  north  and  south  stopped  to  inspect  this 
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and  other  University  buildings  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Oue  of  the  notable  occasions  during  the  summer 
was  the  service  for  summer  school  students  held  in  the 
Chapel,  with  Dr.  E.  McNeill  Poteat,  of  Raleigh,  de- 
livering the  sermon.  First  used  at  the  last  commence- 
ment, the  Chapel  has  early  begun  its  destined  service. 
A  number  of  informal  socials  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  campus  life  during  the  summer,  and  gave  all  stu- 
dents full  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  one  another.  Expressions  were  heard  on  every 
hand  of  the  students'  satisfaction  in  their  work  and 
recreation  throughout  the  two  terms. 

School  of  Nursing 

Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  spent  their  first 
summer  in  the  new  Nurses  Home  near  the  hospital. 
Built  to  accommodate  225  nurses,  this  structure  was 
the  last  undertaken  under  the  original  building  pro- 
gram. For  the  first  time  this  fall  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing will  operate  with  all  three  classes  of  students. 


Second  Coaches'  School 

The  second  annual  coaches'  summer  school  under 
Wallace  Wade  was  held  July  20-23.  with  121  coaches 
from  a  widespread  area  attending.  Mr.  Wade  and 
other  members  of  the  University  physical  education 
department  were  especially  pleased  with  the  session, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  fundamental  work  was 
done  in  football,  track,  basketball,  wrestling,  boxing. 
and  training  and  conditioning.  Practical  work  done 
on  the  athletic  fields  was  augmented  by  classroom 
work  and  lectures  at  the  gymnasium.  Increased  at- 
tendance at  the  school  attested  to  the  fine  work  done 
at  the  first  school  in  July  1931. 

Many  Inspiring  Messages 

Many  inspiring  addresses  and  sermons  were  heard 
during  the  ten-day  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Pas- 
tors' School  in  June.  Several  hundred  ministers  from 
the  two  state  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

(Continued  on  Page  213) 


Parents  and  Son  In  Duke 
Summer  Term 

Among  the  large  number  of  Georgia  stu- 
dents registered  during  the  first  1932  Sum- 
mer School  were  three  members  of  the  Usher 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Usher,  of 
Ilomerville,  Ga..  and  their  son,  Herman 
Usher,  of  Buena  Vista,  Ga.  Theirs  was  the 
only  instance  of  a  mother,  father,  and  son 
being  registered  during  the  summer.  All 
are  in  public  school  work,  the  father  and 
son  being  superintendents  and  the  mother  a 
teacher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Usher  also  spent 
both  terms  of  Summer  School  at  Duke  in 
1931. 
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University  Prepares  For  New  Year 
Freshmen  Report  September  15 


Third  Year  for  Medical   School,   School  of  Nursing,  and  Woman's  College  Will  Get 
Additions  to  Faculty  and  Enlarged  Library  and  Other  Resources 
Made  Available 


Underway , 


"PREPARATIONS  are  being  completed  for  the  be- 
■»■  ginning  of  Duke  University's  eighty -first  year  as  a 
degree-conferring  institution,  and  for  the  special  week 
of  adjustment  to  be  given  members  of  the  new  fresh- 
man class  starting  on  September  15.  Upperclassmen 
are  due  to  arrive  on  the  campus  on  September  20  and 
21,  with  the  formal  opening  of  the  University  set  for 
September  21. 

Freshmen,  during  their  special  week  before  the 
arrival  of  advanced  students,  will  undergo  a  schedule 
which  is  designed  to  familiarize  them  with  campus 
surroundings  and  routine.  The  University  is  to  con- 
tinue its  special  efforts  to  better  organize  its  first-year 
students,  and  during  the  coming  year  Dean  M. 
Arnold,  assistant  dean  of  Trinity  College  in  charge  of 
freshmen,  will  devote  his  entire  time  in  working  with 
members  of  this  class.  Last  year's  freshman  class 
established  a  new  record  in  the  number  winning  ac- 
ademic honors. 

While  it  is  difficult,  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
period  to  estimate-  ahead  the  enrollment  for  the  new 
year,  applications  during  the  summer  have  received  in 
the  usual  numbers.    The  University  is  looking  toward 


the  continuance  of  a  high  standard  of  work  in  all 
departments  during  the  coming  year.  Graduate  stu- 
dents will  begin  their  new  semester's  work  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  many  anticipate  the  completion  of 
requirements  leading  to  the  conferring  of  higher  de- 
grees at  next  commencement.  The  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  School  of  Nursing  will  begin  their  autumn 
quarter  on  October  4. 

This  fall  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  for 
the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the 
Woman's  College,  and  will  likewise  be  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  for  the  University  on  its  new  campus. 
The  Legal  Aid  Clinic  of  the  School  of  Law  will  begin 
its  second  year  on  October  1. 

Approximately  15  additions  to  the  faculty  will  be 
listed  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  period,  these 
being  divided  among  several  departments  and  schools. 

Students  and  faculty  beginning  their  fall  studies 
and  researches  will  have  approximately  300,000  vol- 
umes at  their  disposal  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  University  library,  as  well  as  other  enlarged 
facilities. 


TWO     SONNETS 

By  Travis  Tuck  Jordan 


Duke  Tower  at  Dusk 

In  cameo  distinctness  on  the  sky, 

The  tower  stands,  a  hand  carved  monument, 

A  stenciled  pattern  cut  magnificent, 

That  dusk  nor  copper  moon  can  mollify. 

With  bosom  bare  and  crowned  head  lifted  high, 

It  meets  the  stormy  blast  with  proud  dissent, 

No  raging  wind,  no  glaring  sun-rays  pent, 

Can  mar  such  pride,  such  muted  dignity. 

I  never  knew  cold  granite  stone  could  speak; 
Tliat  silence  of  a  rock-bound  wall  could  sing, 
But  when  the  fading  sun  fell  low,  oblique, 
When  dusk  trailed  soft  the  earth  with  purple  wing, 
Faint  sounds  arose  above  the  towering  peak. 
And  filled  the  night  with  murmurous  wondering. 


Towered  Bells  of  Duke 

JVIauve  shadowed  towers  like  a  jeweled  hand, 

Point  through  the  mist  up  to  a  distant  star, 

To  worlds  where  daringly  an  avatar 

Sweeps  through  the  clouds  to  blue,  mysterious  land. 

Like  sun-kissed  poplars  painted  on  a  fan, 

Or  blue-grey  etchings  on  a  Chinese  jar, 

They  cut  against  the  sky  a  pointed  spar, 

LiJce  mast  of  ships  that  anchor  by  the  strand. 

From  out  the  pillared  spires  of  Gothic  grace, 
Come  7neas-ured  rhythms,  lyrical  and  slow, 
Higher  tliey  surge,  filling  all  empty  space 
With  beauty  rare  a-s  rainbow-colored  snow; 
Each  note  a  sonnet  perfect  and  sublime, 
Lifting  the  soul  on  wings  surmounting  time. 
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Duke  Scientists  Study  Fauna  of  Strange 

Yucatan  Cenotes 


Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  and  Dr.  P.  Gr.  Hall,  of  University  Faculty,  Return  From  Expedition  to 
the  Tropics  with  Valuable  Specimens  of  Animal  Life — Left  Here  Late  in  May, 

Spending  Two  Months  in  Yucatan 


INTERESTING  data  concerning  the  character  of 
the  animal  life  within  the  strange  cenotes  of  Yuca- 
tan were  brought  back  to  this  country  in  August 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Hall  of  the  Duke 
University  department  of  zoology.  Dr.  Pearse  and 
Dr.  Hall  left  this  country  late  in  May  and  spent  two 
months  in  Yucatan,  making  scientific  investigations 
into  the  life  of  the  unusual  region. 

The  Duke  scientists  were  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ed- 
win P.  Creaser,  zoologist,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Steere, 
botanist,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  faculty.     Dr. 


Pearse  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition  while  in  the 
field,  and  gathered  fishes,  dragon  flies,  water  bugs, 
and  beetles  which  show  the  character  of  the  animal 
life  in  the  unusual  region.  Dr.  Hall  made  investi- 
gations in  gases,  the  hardiness  and  salinity  of  the 
water,  and  the  temperature  and  depth  of  the  cenote 
pools. 

Cenotes  are  well-like  breaks  in  the  limestone  crust 
of  the  Yucatan  peninsula  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
roofs  of  subterranean  water-eroded  chambers.  From 
the    cenotes    the    Maya    Indians,    highest    cultured 


PHOTOGRAPHS  "SNAPPED"  ON  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  YUCATAN 


Left   to   Right,    top  row:   Dr.    Pearse  and   Dr.   Hall   in   boat  in   cenote;    In    a    deep    cenote. 

Left  to  Right,  bottom  row:  Yucatan  cenote  explored  by  Drs.  Pearse  and  Hall;  Carlos  Vales,  Jr.,  Duke  student,  at  old 
Mayan  execution  block,  is  shown  in  last  picture.  Young  man  is  son  of  prominent  Yucatan  citizen  who  co-operated  with  scien- 
tists   in    expedition. 
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aboriginals  of  the  western  hemisphere,  obtained  their 
water  supply,  since  there  is  no  surface  drainage  in 
Yucatan. 

Earth  Fissures 

Comparisons  of  plants  and  animals  found  in  these 
water  holes,  which  have  small  surface  openings  lead- 
ing into  large  interiors,  led  the  scientists  to  believe 
that  fissures  in  the  earth  permit  fish  and  other  crea- 
tures to  migrate  from  one  to  another.  Three-quarter 
pound  catfish  were  found  in  some  of  the  apparently 
isolated  cenotes. 

The  cenotes  are  in  most  cases  very  deep,  the  water 
surface  averaging  60  feet  below  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  pools  extending  to  a  depth  of  170  feet.  Many 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  exploring  the  under- 
ground regions,  and  ropes-  were  used  in  descending. 
Once  below  a  collapsible  canvas  boat,  such  as  Com- 
mander Byrd  used  on  his  transatlantic  flight,  was 
used  to  explore  the  waters. 

Life  in  Caves 

Dr.  Pearse  declares  that  most  of  the  cenotes  have 
extraordinarily  clear  water  and  sandy  bottoms, 
though  others  were  found  to  be  stagnant.  Great 
swarms  of  bats  and  strange  mot-mot  birds  which  in- 
habit the  caves  added  to  the  disagreeable  features  of 
the  work.  The  gorgeous  limestone  formations  within, 
however,  were  found  to  be  of  rare  beauty. 

The  work  of  the  expedition  was  aided  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pearse,  by  the  attention  and  courtesies 
of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  Carlos 
Vales,  who  is  the  father  of  a  Duke  university  student, 
Carlos  Vales,  Jr.  Senor  Vales  not  only  provided 
without  charge  an  eight-room  ranch  home  for  the 
visiting  scientists,  but  enabled  them  to  secure  permits 
and  other  essentials  in  exploring  the  region. 

Make  Discovery 
The  scientists  found  that,  contrary  to  previous 
theory,  all  of  the  cenotes  have  fresh  water,  though 
some  of  the  animals  found  in  the  pools  near  the 
sea  have  ocean-like  characteristics.  Various  speci- 
mens brought  back  to  this  country  will  be  studied 
further  to  determine  their  origin  and  peculiarities. 
In  addition  to  nearly  30  cenotes  explored  and 
thoroughly  examined,  the  American  scientists  entered 
many  caves  and  water  holes  of  several  types.  One  of 
the  beautiful  caves  had  been  provided  with  walks 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  wife  of  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico.  At  one  holy  cenote,  the  scien- 
tists were  prohibited  from  making  investigations. 

Describes  Natives 
Honesty  and  willingness  to  work  characterize  the 
modern  Mayas,  Dr.  Pearse  and  his  companions  found. 
The  civilization  of  the  Mava  Indians  arose  sometime 


during  the  thousand  years  before  Christ,  it  is  be- 
lieved. The  peak  of  Maya  progress  was  reached  in 
cities  lying  at  and  near  the  root  of  the  Yucatan  penin- 
sula, a  region  which  was  occupied  for  at  least  1,000 
years  and  which  was  suddenly  and  very  mysteriously 
abandoned  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centurv 
A.D. 

Although  the  old  home  land  was  given  up  and  the 
country  reverted  to  jungle,  the  Maya  persisted  on 
the  Guatemala  peninsula  and  in  plains  of  northern 
Yucatan.  In  the  latter  area  they  achieved  a  brilliant 
renaissance,  engaged  in  inter-city  struggles,  suffered 
invasion  from  Mexico  and  were  apparently  upon  the 
verge  of  complete  politican  decadence  when  the  Span- 
ish conquest  put  an  end  to  native  civilization. 

Mayans  were  used  by  the  expedition  as  helpers  and 
carriers,  though  the  party  had  a  Chinese  cook.  The 
strange  language  necessitated  an  interpreter.  All  of 
the  water  used  by  the  scientists  was  boiled,  as  20 
percent  of  the  natives  suffer  from  dysentery.  While 
the  heat  never  became  extreme,  the  Americans  found 
that  the  average  temperature  never  moderated. 


Duke  University  Has  Been  Busy  Place 
This  Summer 

(Continued  from  Page  210) 

Church,  South,  attended  the  sessions.  Bishop  Edwin 
D.  Mouzon,  of  Charlotte;  Dr.  G.  A.  Buttrick,  pastor  of 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J. ;  Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman,  of  Duke  University,  and 
others  were  heard  by  large  audiences.  Certificates  of 
credit  were  issued  to  approximately  200  pastors  and 
other  church  workers  who  completed  the  required 
courses  of  the  school. 

Departmental  Work  Carried  On 
Departmental  work  of  the  University  has  been  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  summer.  The  laboratories  of 
the  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  buildings  were  the 
scene  of  much  activity,  and  graduate  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty  followed  various  lines  of  re- 
search begun  or  carried  through  the  past  year.  Many 
volumes  were  accessioned  by  the  library,  which  now 
has  approximately  300,000  volumes  shelved  and  ready 
for  student  and  faculty  use  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  While  many  members  of  the  faculty  taught 
in  the  Duke  summer  terms,  a  number  of  others  taught 
at  schools  in  distant  states. 

Duke  Hospital 
The  Duke  Hospital,  opened  on  July  21,  1930,  closed 
its  second  year  of  operation  with  a  record  of  8,244 
patients  admitted  since  the  opening.  During  the  two 
year  period  36,169  visits  were  recorded  by  the  out- 
patient clinic. 
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Duke  Acquires  the  Nucleus  for  Famous 

Collection  of  Books 


Co-operation  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  Noted  English  Collector  and  Bibliographer,  Starts  an 

Important  Chapter  in  the  Further  Expansion  of  the  Duke  Libraries — Number 

of  Coleridge  Items  of  Genuine  Importance  in  Two  Packages 

of  Books  Recently  Received 


(The  following  article  on  some  recent  acquisitions 
of  great  importance  by  the  Duke  Libraries  was  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  editor  by  Mr.  Eric  Morrell, 
Chief  of  the  Order  Division  of  the  Libraries.  It  deals 
with  a  development  that  promises  to  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  furtherance  of  the  University's  plans 
for  the  collection  of  rare  and  important  books  and 
manuscripts.) 

Many  years  ago,  somewhere  about  the  year  1890,  it  was  my 
frequent  habit  .to  go,  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  to 
Hammersmith,  &  spend  a.  couple  of  hours  in  the  study  of 
William  Morris  at  Kelmscott  House,  leaving  after  tea,  when 
I  more  often  than  not  went  on  either  to  The  Pines  or  to 
Wm.  Rossetti's  place  in  Endsleigh  Gardens  to  supper.  Morris 
was  then  sunken  deep  in  his  Socialism,  &  was  the  chief  foun- 
tain from  which  the  horrid  gang  of  Hammersmith  Socialists 
drew  their  funds.  One  afternoon,  just  as  I  was  leaving,  he 
handed  me  the  MS.  of  one  of  his  books,  &  said:  "Would  you 
like  to  buy  this?"  "Of  course  I  would,"  I  replied,  "how- 
much  am  I  to  pay  for  it?"  "Tell  me  what  it's  worth,"  he 
answered,  ' '  And  give  me  half ;  these  damned  blighters  want 
a  lump  tonight,  &  I'm  bust." 

For  the  Eegister's  present  purpose  the  primary  in- 
terest of  this  quotation  from  a  private  letter  is  in  the 
fact  that  a  chance  utterance  of  William  Morris  began 
an  important  chapter  in  the  growth  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity libraries.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  Duke  has 
recently  acquired  the  nucleus  around  which  it  is  antic- 
ipated will  possibly  develop  the  most  famous  collection 
of  all  the  Duke  books. 

The  author  of  the  letter  is  Mr.  T.  J.  "Wise,  a  man 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  the  finest  collection 
of  books  in  English  literature  and  whose  bibliog- 
raphies have  never  been  surpassed.  For  some  years 
previous  to  1928  Dr.  Newman  I.  White,  of  the  English 
Department  of  Duke,  had  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Wise  on  the  subject  of  their  common  interest  in 
Shelley  and  Byron,  so  that  when  Dr.  White  was  in 
London  on  his  sabbatical  leave,  he  naturally  called 
upon  Mr.  Wise  to  make  the  acquaintance  personal. 


During  one  of  their  conversations  Dr.  White  sug- 
gested that  possibly  Mr.  Wise  might  be  disposed  to 
part  with  such  duplicates  as  he  might  possess  to  the 
Duke  University  libraries.  This  did  not  at  the  time 
(1928)  bear  any  fruit.  As  Mr.  Wise  himself  says, 
"When  you  asked  me  to  let  you  have-jny  duplicates, 
&c,  at  first  (forgive  me  for  confessing  it!)  I  did  not 
take  to  the  idea.  But  upon  further  consideration  I 
rather  liked  the  idea. — largely,  I  will  admit,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  repeated  kindness  to  me."  However, 
when  Dr.  White  returned  we  discussed  the  matter 
more  fully  and  finally  ventured  to  send  a  letter;  in 
reply  to  which  Mr.  Wise  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
let  us  have  his  duplicates  if  we  could  so  arrange  things 
that  the  handling  woidd  not  require  that  he  divert 
too  much  time  from  his  bibliographical  labors.  For- 
tunately this  proved  to  be  an  easy  task  as  an  old 
friend  of  ours  had  been  a  business  associate  in  the 
book  world  of  Mr.  Wise  for  over  fifty  years.  Then 
came  the  all-important  question  of  the  value  of  these 
books,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Wise  showed 
his  generosity,  for,  recalling  an  occasion  in  his  own 
life  which  is  recounted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
he  decided  to  employ  a  similar  understanding  with  us. 
After  the  preliminaries  had  been  duly  settled,  there 
arrived  one  day  two  packages  which  were  promptly 
opened  to  disclose  the  finest  collection  of  books  that 
had  ever  come  to  the  Duke  Library  at  any  one  time. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  every 
book,  but  some  compel  attention,  notably  the  Coleridg* 
items,  foremost  among  which  is  the  "Treatise  on 
Method."  In  each  case  Mr.  Wise  very  kindly  wrote 
in  a  description,  and  in  this  instance  one  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  in  full : 

"This  copy  of  the  First  (Privately  Printed)  edition 
of  Coleridge's  'Treatise  on  Method'  was  given  by 
Coleridge  to  his  friend  and  physician  Dr.  James  Gill- 
man,  in  whose  house  at  Highgate  he  died.  From  Gill- 
man's  granddaughter,   Mrs.   H.   G.   Watson,   I  pur- 
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chased  it  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  only  other 
example  known  until  quite  recently  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  poet's  grandson,  Ernest  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, whose  son,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Coleridge  of  Leather- 
head,  now  owns  it. 

' '  The  book  is  fully  described  in 

"  (1)  The  Bibliography  of  Coleridge,  1913,  pp.  114- 
116. 

"  (2)  The  Catalogue  of  the  Ashley  Library,  Vol.  I, 
1922,  p.  208. 

"  (3)  Two  Lake  Poets,  1927,  p.  81. 
A  few  months  ago  there  came  unexpectedly  into  the 
market  a  small  handful  of  books  by  Coleridge  which 
had  originally  belonged  to  Coleridge's  friend  and  sole 
literary  executor,  Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Green.  Dr. 
Green  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge  in  1817,  and 
stood  by  his  bedside  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  July 
25,  1834,  and  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  books 
were  gifts  made  to  him  by  the  poet.  They  included 
copies  of  'The  Plot  Discovered,'  'Conciones  ad  Pop- 
ulurn,'  'The  Annual  Anthology,'  and  'The  Watch- 
man,' together  with  an  uncut  copy  of  'A  Treatise  on 
Method.'  The  owner  wisely  declined  to  separate  the 
books,  and. so  in  order  to  obtain  the  uncut  'Treatise 
on  Method,'  I  bought  the  lot.    All  were  fine  copies. 

"Thus  there  are  now  three  copies  of  the  'Treatise' 
on  record,  all  of  which  are  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try. 

•Thos.  J.  Wise." 

Only  Copt  In  America 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is 
this  the  only  copy  in  America,  but  it  is  the  only  copy 
in  any  institutional  library  in  the  world.  The  other 
books  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wise's  note  came  to  Duke  with 
the  ' '  Treatise, ' '  and  so  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  books 
by  Coleridge  thus  acquired  were  probably  at  one  time 
actually  owned  by  the  poet.  Altogether  there  were 
about  sixty  items  in  those  two  packages,  and  to  segre- 
gate any  that  could  be  considered  more  desirable  than 
the  others  would  be  a  task  of  no  mean  proportions. 
Even  the  so-called  "moderns"  are  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  "Notes  on  the  Dynasts,"  which  happens  to 
be  a  proof  copy  of  an  edition  of  only  fourteen,  there 
is  included  a  choice  autograph  letter  of  Hardy.  The 
value  and  importance  of  this  material  cannot  be  too 
highly  emphasized,  and  through  the  munificence  of 
this  generous  collector,  Duke  was  enabled  to  acquire 
the  entire  collection  for  rather  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  current  market  value.  Mr.  Wise  has  now 
kindly  consented  to  let  us  have  all  his  future  dupli- 
cates as  well  as  some  other  material  at  what  he 
"thinks"  he  originally  paid  for  them,  so  that  the 
institution  will  thus  be  getting  very  great  bargains 
since  he  started  collecting  over  fifty  years  ago  when 


prices  were  considerably  different  from  what  they  are 
today,  and  in  any  event  he  prefers  to  err  on  the  side 
that  gives  the  institution  most  advantage. 

Worthy  Collection  to  Come  to  Duke 

As  Mr.  Wise  is  taking  a  great  personal  interest, 
giving  freely  of  his  knowledge  and  showing  a  keen 
desire  to  round  out  each  author  as  far  as  possible  even 
to  the  point  of  a  choice  letter  or  manuscript  that 
could,  when  feasible,  be  displayed  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  that  author's  first  editions,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  this  will  finally  result  in,  but  a  glimpse 
can  be  had  from  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Wise  is  just 
completing  his  Byron  Bibliography  and  when  this 
huge  task  is  finished,  the  duplicate  working  collection 
he  has  accumulated  is  to  come  to  Duke  along  with 
other  items,  details  of  which  will  appear  in  a  later 
number  of  the  Register.  The  Wise  collection  of 
Byron  material  is  complete!  a  boast  that  unques- 
tionably could  be  uttered  by  no  other  man,  and,  re- 
ferring to  these  duplicate  copies,  the  famous  collector 
says:  "When  you  receive  this  collection,  Duke  will 
then  possibly  possess  the  greatest  Byron  collection  out- 
side of  my  own,  anywhere,  and  certainly  in  America." 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

The  acquisition  of  material  such  as  this  by  the  Duke 
Library  may  possibly  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years,  both  in  the  world  of  books 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  layman,  much  has  been  heard 
about  "first  editions,"  particularly  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  have  fetched  high  prices  in  the 
book  auctions. 

In  any  event  it  must  be  admitted  that  first  editions 
are  copies  of  books  that  in  many  cases  have  a  perfectly 
legitimate  right  to  be  classified  as  rare  and  valuable, 
and  that  this  class  of  books,  together  with  manuscripts, 
gives  a  library  a  reputation  and  at  the  same  time  is  of 
great  practical  value,  ever  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  as  graduate  and  research  work  continues. 
But,  what  library,  if  any,  can  afford,  out  of  its  meagre 
funds,  to  buy  books  of  this  character  ? 

With  requests  for  books-urgently-needed  contin- 
uously flowing  in,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for 
Duke  even  to  consider  purchasing  this  class  of  mate- 
rial. During  the  past  two  years  the  need  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  so  that  when  this — one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  any  library  in  America  ever 
had — loomed  on  the  horizon,  it  was  welcomed  as  only 
an  opportunity  of  such  character  should  be  welcomed. 

"The  Duke  Box" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  this  will  be  fully  taken 
advantage  of  and  continuously  added  to  by  every 
means  possible  throughout  the  years  to  come,  espe- 
(Contmued  on  Page  BS7) 
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Anton  Brees.,  Carillonneur.,  Has  Had  A 
Most  Interesting  Career 

Guest  Carillonneur  at  Duke  is  Native  of  Belgium,   Though  Now  a  Citizen  of  United 
States — His  One  Goal  Has  Been  the  Development  of  New  Type  of  Perform- 
ance on  the  Carillon — Creating  a  Musical  Literature  of  the  Bells 
One  of  His  Tasks — Praises  Duke  Carillon 


'"PO  BUT  PEW  persons  is  it  given  to  visualize  a 
-■•  goal  and  to  achieve,  in  a  large  measure,  its  ful- 
filment. Such  a  fortunate  person  is  Anton  Brees, 
world-renowned  virtuoso  of  the  carillon,  whose  life 
has  been  one  of  continuous  devotion  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  perfection  on  his 
favorite  musical  medium,  the  bells.  From  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  his  imagination  was  stimulated  by  the 
vision  of  a  new  type  of  performance  on  the  carillon, 
and  all  through  his  subsequent  development  this  was 
his  one  goal. 

Early  Training 

In  Mr.  Brees'  youth,  Gef  Denyn,  of  Malines,  was 
the  outstanding  carillonneur  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Brees'  father.  Gust  Brees,  was  organ- 
ist and  carillonneur  at  the  Cathedral  in  Antwerp. 

"My  earliest  and  sole  objective,"  says  Mr.  Brees, 
"during  my  whole  experience  with  bells,  was  to  com- 
bine the  true  and  sound  musicianship  of  my  father, 
and  Denyn 's  admirable  facility  on  the  bells." 

Wishing  to  make  the  playing  of  bells  a  distinctive 
musical  art,  he  decided  not  to  follow  wholly  either  his 
father,  with  whom  the  playing  of  the  bells  was  only 
a  secondary  matter  compared  with  his  distinguished 
work  on  the  organ,  or  Denyn,  whose  facility  with  the 
bells  lacked,  nevertheless,  that  basis  of  sound  musi- 
cianship which  Mr.  Brees  deems  necessary  to  bring 
the  art  of  carillon  playing  to  its  highest  form.  This 
intention  has  culminated  in  a  degree  of  virtuosity 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  critics  everywhere,  ranks  him 
today  as  the  foremost  carillonneur  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Brees  was  born  in  Antwerp.  Sept.  14th,  1897. 
He  attended  the  College  St.  Jean  Berchmans.  where 
his  father  was  instructor  of  piano  for  many  years. 
When  the  war  broke  out.  bell-playing  stopped.  The 
tall  towers  were  to  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  mili- 
tary observation.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Brees  was  too  young  for  military  service,  and  when 
he  did  become  old  enough,  the  German  occupancy  of 
Antwerp  prevented  his  enlistment.     In  this  period, 


from  1914  to  1918.  he  attended  the  Royal  Flemish 
Conservatory,  in  Antwerp,  building  that  solid  musical 
foundation  which  was  to  serve  him  so  well  later. 
He  studied  the  piano,  organ,  as  well  as  solfeggio, 
harmony  and  the  rudiments  of  counterpoint.  After 
his  graduation  he  performed  on  the  piano  and  organ, 
and  in  orchestras,  also  accompanying  the  rehearsals 
of  singers  who  had  roles  in  light  opera. 

His  First  Position 

His  first  position  was  that  of  organist  in  the  Ant- 
werp Town  Hall,  playing  for  weddings.  He  played 
the  bells  first  in  1918.  His  first  official  appearance 
was  in  Ghent,  where  he  gave  a  recital  and  series  of 
performances  in  the  summer  of  1919.  From  that  time 
he  made  rapid  progress  and  was  called  upon  fre- 
quently for  recitals  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  In 
1920  he  was  called  into  military  service.  During  the 
two  years  of  his  enlistment,  being  stationed  in  Ant- 
werp, he  made  full  use  of  his  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice. 

Went  to  England 

From  Belgium  he  went  to  England.  Here  the  John 
Taylor  Bell  Foundry  had  installed  the  first  carillon  to 
be  built  according  to  modern  principles,  with  modern 
keyboard,  improved  mechanism  and,  of  prime  impor- 
tance, bells  tuned  accurately  to  the  tempered  scale. 
This  carillon,  in  the  War  Memorial  at  Loughborough, 
had  been  opened  by  Denyn.  Mr.  Brees  was  invited 
to  play  there  in  1923,  and,  according  to  competent 
critics,  the  artistic  superiority  of  his  playing  was  a 
total  revelation  as  to  the  so-far  unknown  possibilities 
of  bell  playing.  This  firm  moved  immediately  to  se- 
cure his  services  in  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
four  carillons  which  they  had  installed  in  this  coun- 
try, at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
Gloucester  and  Andover,  Mass.  As  a  matter  of  caril- 
lon history,  the  first  demonstration  of  the  improved 
art  of  bell-playing  in  this  country  was  given  by  Mr. 
Brees  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  1924. 
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Recalled  to  England 

From  America  he  was  recalled  to  England  to  play 
the  bells  for  six  months  at  the  carillon  in  Lough- 
borough. While  he  was  in  America  in  1923,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  offered  Mr.  Brees  the  contract  for 
playing  the  bells  in  the  new  Park  Avenue  Church  in 
New  York.  He  accepted.  In  the  spring  of  1925,  he 
was  invited  to  dedicate  the  carillon  at  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  which  was  to  be  used  during  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  he  opened  the  carillon  at  the 
Park  Avenue  Church,  remaining  until  the  end  of 
that  year. 

Dedicates  Series  op  Carillons 

In  1926  he  went  to  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  until  1928.  During  his  stay  there  he  dedi- 
cated a  series  of  carillons  at  Chicago,  Germantown, 
Pa.,    Princetown,    N.    J.,    and    Cranbrook,  , , 

Mich.  On  Dec.  2,  1928,  Mr.  Brees  opened 
the  carillon  at  the  Mountain  Lake  Singing 
Tower,  at  Lake  Wales,  Pla.,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  This  tower  and 
carillon  were  dedicated,  with  impressive 
ceremonies,  by  President  Coolidge.  Mr. 
Brees  then  became  Professor  of  Campan- 
ology at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, this  being  the  first  chair  of  Campan- 
ology in  America.  In  addition  to  teaching 
at  the  Curtis  Institute,  Mr.  Brees  is  devot- 
ing his  efforts  toward  the  creation  of  an 
artistic  literature  of  the  bells.  To  this 
end  he  is  striving  to  interest  noted  musi- 
cians in  composing  music  especially  suited 
to  the  bells.  For  such  compositions  there 
is  a  wide  and  practically  unexplored  field. 
At  present  the  bells  have  a  language  with- 
out a  literature. 

Becomes  Citizen  of  U.  S.  I 

On  May  9,  1932,  just,  before  coming  to  1  | 
Duke,  Mr.  Brees  became  a  citizen  of  the  \ 
United  States,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at 
Tampa,  Florida.  In  June,  1932',  he  dedi- 
cated the  magnificent  new  carillon  of  fifty 
bells  at  Duke  University.  On  October  15th, 
he  will  dedicate  the  new  carillon  at  the  War 
Memorial  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Expression  As  to  Duke  Bells 

Wherever  he  has  gone  to  dedicate  caril- 
lons, Mr.  Brees  has  been  able  to  train  young 
carillonneurs  in  the  tradition  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  art  of  bellplaying.  Of  the 
bells  at  Duke  University,  Mr.  Brees  says 


' '  They  embody  all  of  the  experience  that  the  Taylor 
Bell  Foundry  has  gained  in  the  modern  era  of  bell- 
making.  These  bells  represent  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  bell-maker's  art,  and  for  tonal  beauty 
and  range,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
a  delightful  experience  to  dedicate  such  an  outstand- 
ing instrument,  as  well  as  give  this  series  of  summer 
recitals." 

Duke  University  has  been  fortunate  to  have  as  its 
guest  carillonneur  a  sincere  artist,  a  virtuoso  who,  by 
the  finished  manner  of  his  performances,  has  brought 
genuine  pleasure  to  thousands,  and  a  genial  gentle- 
man, who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  intimate  contact  with  him. 

The  series  of  recitals  by  Mr.  Brees  will  continue 
until  well  into  September,  the  recital  days  and  hours 
being  Sundays  at  4:30  p.m.  and  Thursdays,  9  p.m. 


Anton  Brees  at  Keyboard  op  Duke  Carillon 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


TJOBERT  DWIGHT  WARE,  of  the  Class  of  '22,  is  now  pastor  of  the 
-'-'-Myers  Park  Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte,  one  of  the  outstanding 
charges  of  the  state.  After  graduating  at  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Ware 
spent  two  years  at  Vanderbilt,  receiving  his  M.A.  and  B.D.  degrees,  and 
one  year  each  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Oxford,  England,  and  Yale.  He 
has  served  the  leading  Methodist  churches  at  Lexington,  Concord  and 
Lenoir.  While  a  student  at  Vanderbilt,  he  made  an  outstanding  record 
as  acting  pastor  of  St.  Luke 's  Methodist  Church  of  Oklahoma  City.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  religious  and  literary  publica- 
tions. 


Robert  Dwight  Ware 


MISS  IRENE  PRICE,  of  the  Class  of  '22,  studied  art  at  Corcoran 
School  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  several  years  after  leaving 
Trinity  College,  where  she  was  an  honor  student.  She  also  studied  under 
Charles  W.  Hawthorne  at  Provincetown,  Mass.  She  has  a  studio  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  and  in  connection  with  the  studio  is  an  art  school,  teach- 
ing both  fine  and  commercial  arts.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Regis- 
ter is  an  article  relating  to  the  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Kenneth  Boyd, 
Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  Libraries  at  Duke  University,  which 
she  has  presented  to  the  institution. 


Miss  Irene  Price 


W7"ILLIAM  BENSON  McCUTCHEON,  of  the  Class  of  '19,  received 
"  his  M.D.  degree  in  1921  from  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  He 
was  at  City  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1920-1921 ;  Johnston-Willis 
Hospital,  1921-23;  Memorial  Hospital,  1923-24;  Mayo  Clinic,  summer 
of  1924.  He  is  a  prominent  surgeon  of  Durham,  having  practiced  here 
since  1924.  Dr.  McCutcheon  is  much  interested  in  alumni  affairs  at 
Duke,  having  served  most  efficiently  as  president  of  the  Durham  County 
Alumni  Association  in  1930,  and  having  done  in  that  and  other  capacities 
valuable  work  in  behalf  of  the  institution.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  of  other  local  organizations. 


William  Benson  McCutcheon 
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Diary  of  Former  President  Presented  to 

Duke  Library 

Granddaughter  of  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Wood  Makes  Gift  of  Entire  Twenty-one  Volumes  of 

the  Diary  to  the  Institution — Contains  Interesting  Data  as  to  Dr.  Wood's  Work 

as  Missionary  in  China  and  His  Presidency  in  1883-1884  of  Trinity  College 


'T'HE  DIARY  of  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Wood,  who  was 
*-  president  of  Trinity  College  during  the  academic 
year  1883-84,  has  been  presented  to  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity library  by  Miss  Margaret  Wood,  his  granddaugh- 
ter. Miss  Wood  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  A. 
Wood,  who  held  a  number  of  pastorates  in  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  during  his  ministry  and 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Children's 
Home  at  Winston-Salem,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss  Wood  are  still  living  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  diary  is  in  twenty-one  volumes  covering  the 
years  from  1856  to  1885.  It  gives  in  detail  an  account 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Wood's  work  as  a  missionary  in  China, 
and  also  of  his  pastoral  work  in  North  Carolina  before 
and  after  his  stay  in  the  foreign  field. 

He  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  in  the  fall  of  1859. 
He  speaks  in  his  diary  of  going  to  Trinity  College  in 
Randolph  County  before  leaving  for  the  foreign  field, 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends.  He  says  that  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Trinity. 


Long  Voyage  to  Orient 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wood  sailed  from  New  York  on  ' '  The 
Seaman's  Bride"  on  December  16,  1859.  The  sea  be- 
ing very  rough,  they  were  obliged  to  anchor  just  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast  and  remain  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day  before  proceeding  on  the  journey. 
The  weather  was  unfavorable  and  on  December  26 
they  had  gone  only  as  far  as  the  Carolina  coast,  just 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  After  a  long  and  for  a  most  part, 
rough  and  uncomfortable  voyage  around  South  Amer- 
ica and  across  the  Pacific  they  landed  at  Hong  Kong 
on  June  9,  1860. 

Included  in  the  volumes  covering  this  period  of  his 
life,  Dr.  Wood  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit 
to  Japan  with  a  description  of  the  country,  and  quite 
a  bit  of  its  past  history.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  news  of  the  War  between  the  States  and  anxious  for 
the  success  of  the  Confederacy.  He  speaks  of  having 
seen  copies  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  the  Chinese 
language.    His  wife  died  in  1864,  and  on  December  3, 


A  VIEW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  RANDOLPH  COUNTY,  IN  "THE  OLD  DAYS" 


Dr.  Wood  is  shown  out  in.  front  of  the  group.     On  the  extreme  right  are  some  Cherokee  Indians  who  were 

Trinity  College  students  at  the  time 
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1866,  he  left  China  with  his  two  small  sons,  landing 
at  New  York  March  20,  1867. 

Cherokee  Students 

Dr.  Wood  was  President  of  Trinity  College  for  the 
scholastic  year  of  1883-84.  His  diary  on  the  opening 
date  states  that  the  college  opened  with  28  students ; 
a  few  days  later  five  more  entered,  and  later  still  a  few 
more.  Among  the  students  that  year  were  a  group 
of  Cherokee  Indian  boys. 

In  telling  of  the  District  Conference  at  Thomasville 
that  year,  Dr.  "Wood  says  in  his  diary:  "Made  a  plea 


for  higher  education  and  Trinity  College,  and  started 
endowment  fund."' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Con- 
ference in  Wilmington  in  1881  the  trustees  of  Trinity 
College  accepted  a  proposition  of  J.  "W.  Alspaugh,  of 
Winston-Salem,  president  of  the  board:  J.  S.  Carr, 
treasurer,  and  James  A.  Gray  of  Winston-Salem,  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  college  for  two  years. 
Dr.  Wood  resigned  as  president.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  and  he  was  assigned  work  by  the  presiding 
bishop,  this  being  the  presiding  eldership  of  the 
Shelby  district.  He  entered  upon  the  work  in  Jan- 
uary, 1885.    The  diary  closes  at  this  point. 


Portrait  of  Dr.  Boyd  Presented  to  Duke  University 


T1/|AXY  friends  of  Dr.  William  Kenneth  Boyd, 
•*■*-*■  Prof essor  of  History  and  Director  of  Libraries  at 
Duke  University,  have  admired  very  much  recently 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Boyd  just  completed  by  Miss  Irene 
Price,  a  North  Carolina  artist  who  is  an  alumna  of 
the  institution.  A  reference  to  Miss  Price  and  her 
work  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Register  on  the 
Personalities  Page. 

The  portrait  has  been  presented  by  Miss  Price  to 
the  Art  Association  of  Duke  University  especially  in 
recognition  of  Dr.  Boyd's  service  in  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  in  the 
Woman's  College  Library. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Boyd  should 
hang  in  Duke  University.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  insti- 
tution. For  the  past  several  years  particularly,  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  effective  work  in  behalf  of  the 
library,  and  no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  the  con- 
stant building  up  of  that  valuable  feature  of  the  insti- 
tution belongs  to  him.  Incidentally,  the  Duke  LTni- 
versity  Library  is  now  the  largest  in  the  Southeastern 
states. 

Graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  the  class  of  1897, 
Dr.  Boyd  has  been  Professor  of  History  here  since 
1906,  his  particular  field  being  Southern  history.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  histor- 
ical subjects.  Among  his  other  works,  his  "Story  of 
Durham"  has  attracted  wide  attention.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  collecting  historical  books,  man- 
uscripts, and  documents  of  various  kinds.  He  is 
head  of  the  History  Department  at  Duke.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  co-editor  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly. 


Dr.  William  Kexxeth  Boyd 
(From  the  Portrait) 
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Research  Contributions  By  Duke 
Faculties  Have  Wide  Range 

Report  to  the  President  Traces  Progress  in  Research  and  Lists  the  Published  Contri- 
butions of  Faculty  Members  in  Past  Six  Years— Amazing  Breadth  of  Interests 
Touching  Almost  Every  Field  and  in  Several  Languages 


IT  BEING  held  that  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  a  university  is  the  encouragement  of  research 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  its  staff,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  information  thus  gained  that  it  may  be 
continually  available  for  general  use,  Duke  Univer- 
sity points  with  appreciation  to  the  splendid  record 
of  its  faculty  during  the  six  years  since  the  Univer- 
sity came  into  existence  as  such. 

In  the  report  of  the  President,  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed in  April,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
search occupies  fifty-six  pages  in  detailing  the  fields 
that  have  been  covered  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty  during  this  time. 

The  committee  consists  of  Dr.  Paul  Gross,  Dr.  J. 
Fred  Rippy  and  Dr.  N.  I.  White.  In  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs  Dr.  Gross,  the  chairman,  traces  the 
progress  of  the  research  policy  of  the  University  dat- 
ing back  to  1919  when  a  committee  on  research  was 
added  to  the  standing  committees  of  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  best  projects  of  this  committee  has  been 
the  establishment  of  grants-in-aid  for  the  purchase  of 
books  or  equipment  for  special  study.  This  has  meant 
that  numbers  of  faculty  members  have  been  enabled 
to  continue  studies  that  might  have  been  even  aban- 
doned because  of  economic  stringency.  Then,  the 
committee  early  instituted  the  idea  of  sabbatical 
leaves,  through  which  provision  might  be  made  for 
study  at  other  institutions  and  centers,  with  full  sal- 
ary for  half  a  session,  or  half  salary  for  a  full  session. 
A  third  phase  of  the  early  work  of  the  committee  was 
the  recommendation  of  certain  manuscripts  of  dis- 
tinct merit  to  the  committee  on  publications.  Out  of 
this  foundation  work  has  grown  the  three  present 
phases  of  research  sponsored  by  the  University:  re- 
search and  investigative  subsidies;  sabbatical  leave; 
and  the  Duke  University  Press,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  which  all  publications  of  the  University  itself, 
as  well  as  more  than  fifty  distinct  publications,  have 
been  presented.  "Their  incorporation  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  program  of  Duke  University  constitutes 
one  of  the  best  guarantees  that  our  institution  will 
fulfill  one  of  its  primary  obligations  as  a  university : 


that  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge,"  Dr.  Gross 
observes. 

Research  arrangements  with  certain  industries  con- 
stitute one  forward  step.  With  the  expansion  of  the 
University  came  the  equipping  and  use  of  scientific 
laboratories  for  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  as 
well  as  the  extensive  laboratories  and  clinics  of  the 
School  of  Medicine ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  six  great 
libraries  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  Duke  University  Press  the  field 
of  publishing  has  been  enhanced  by  the  appearance 
at  Duke  of  four  conspicuous  journals  that  attract  in- 
ternational attention:  The  Hispanic  American  Re- 
view, American  Literature,  Ecological  Monographs, 
and  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 

Appended  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Gross  is  a  list  of  all 
the  publications  of  members  of  the  faculties  during 
the  past  six  years,  with  those  published  while  at  Duke 
indicated  by  an  asterisk.  The  first  list  includes  the 
"published  contributions  to  knowledge"  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges.  In 
this  ninety-six  different  members  are  listed,  and  their 
contributions  show  an  amazing  variety  of  interests. 
It  is  no  accidental  observation  that  the  published 
works  take  the  writers  often  out  of  their  accustomed 
paths  of  thought,  and  cause  them  to  delve  with  keen 
interest  into  other  and  related  fields. 

Then  follows  the  contributions  of  the  faculties  of 
the  School  of  Religion,  the  School  of  Law,  and  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Ten  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Religion;  thirteen  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Law;  and  twenty-one  members 
of  the  School  of  Medicine — are  included  in  the  list. 

The  publications  using  contributions  from  Duke  fac- 
ulty members  include  practically  every  leading  pro- 
fessional and  technical  magazine  in  this  country,  and 
many  in  Europe.  Every  well-known  publishing  house 
in  America,  and  many  in  England  has  presented  one 
or  more  books  from  Duke  men  during  this  period.  Con- 
tributions have  been  published  in  English,  French. 
German — and  other  less  used  languages. 
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As  one  looks  through  this  list  of  contributions,  im- 
mediately there  comes  the  question  that  if  the  Uni- 
versity has  produced  this  much  in  these  six  short 
years,  how  much  should  it  produce  in  the  years  ahead, 
when  with  the  encouragement  to  research  that  is  be- 
ing afforded  the  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  given 
more  opportunity  to  investigate  their  fields,  and  re- 
port their  findings  ? 

Summarizing  these  published  research  contribu- 
tions. Dr.  Gross  concludes  his  report  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  various 
fields,  and  makes  at  the  end  two  pronounced  recom- 
mendations for  future  research  progress: 

"While  any  attempt  to  discuss  adequately  the  sig- 
nificance of  all  the  entities  in  the  list  of  publications 
*  *  *  would  be  impossible  here,  there  are  certain  pub- 
lications among  those  which  are  starred  as  being  pub- 
lished from  Duke  University,  to  which,  because  of 
their  interest  and  timeliness,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
call  attention. 

"In  the  field  of  the  humanities  there  may  be  noted 
the  following  publications:  by  Professor  A.  H.  Gil- 
bert, a  study  of  Dante's  Conception  of  Justice,  pub- 
lished by  our  press,  and  a  number  of  significant 
articles  contributed  by  him  to  scholarly  periodicals  in 
relation  to  Milton  and  to  the  intellectual  background 
of  Dante  ;  by  Professor  N.  I.  White,  a  number  of  studies 
of  importance  on  Shelly  and  the  publication  by  the 
Harvard  Press  of  his  collection  of  American  Negro 
Folk-Songs,  edited  by  him,  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention ;  the  continuation  by  Professor  P.  A.  G.  Cow- 
per  of  his  studies  on  the  Old  French  Romances ;  and 
the  contribution  of  a  number  of  significant  articles  on 
the  Alexander  Legend  by  Professor  A.  R.  Anderson. 
The  problems  of  teaching  and  instruction  have  not 
been  ignored  in  this  field  as  is  shown  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  number  of  texts  as  follows :  Outlines  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  by  Professor  P.  C.  Brown  with  other 
members  of  the  department  of  English ;  English  Lit- 
erature by  Professor  P.  C.  Brown  and  W.  K.  Greene, 
and  English  Grammar  for  College  Students  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  K.  Mitchell. 

"The  field  of  the  social  sciences  is  well  represented 
by  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  books  and 
articles  among  which  are  to  be  noted  the  following: 
Professor  C.  B.  Hoover's  Economic  Life  of  Soviet 
Russia,  which  was  widely  read  not  only  because  of  its 
timeliness  but  also  because  of  its  scholarly  analysis 
and  presentation;  the  publication  of  Professor  Wm. 
McDougall  's  Modem  Materialism  and  Emergent  Evolu- 
tion and  his  World  Chaos — the  Responsibility  of  Sci- 
ence, both  of  which  have  provoked  much  discussion 
because  of  their  significant  philosophic  and  social  im- 
plications;  Associate  Professor  Carroll's  scholarly 
and  important  study  of  French  Public  Opinion  and 
Foreign  Affairs  1870-1914,  which  has  led  to  a  revision 


of  historical  opinion  with  reference  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War ;  Professor  E.  J.  Hamil- 
ton's significant  studies  of  the  monetary  history  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Spain  made  under 
joint  subsidy  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
the  University;  Professor  J.  F.  Rippy's  numerous 
contributions  to  the  political  and  economic  history  of 
Hispanic  America;  Professor  R.  H.  Shryock's  writ- 
ings on  medical  and  public  health  history,  of  interest 
not  only  in  themselves  but  as  illustrating  the  value  of 
research  in  the  history  of  the  sciences ;  Professor  R. 
R.  Wilson 's  investigations  in  international  law  relative 
to  arbitration;  and  Professor  W.  T.  Laprade's  studies 
of  the  relation  of  group  and  parties  to  British  public 
opinion  and  the  development  of  eighteenth  century 
politics.  Among  important  publications  in  the  form 
of  textbooks  and  as  indicative  of  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  this  group  in  pedagogical  problems  related 
to  research  there  may  be  mentioned:  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Landon's  Modern  Industry  (with  E.  R. 
Bogart)  and  Professor  W.  T.  Laprade's  British  His- 
tory for  American  Students. 

"The  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  have  con- 
tributed a  number  of  publications  giving  the  results 
of  important  researches  in  these  fields  as  follows: 
Professor  A.  S.  Pearse's  studies  of  the  ecology  of  par- 
asites; Associate  Professor  W.  C.  Vosburgh's  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  the  Weston 
Standard  Cell;  Assistant  Professor  Nielsen's  studies 
on  the  ionization  and  band  spectra  of  mercury  vapor ; 
Professor  P.  G.  Hall 's  investigations  in  the  physiology 
of  marine  fishes,  subsidized  jointly  by  the  University 
and  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  of  significance 
not  only  as  contributions  to  general  physiology  but  in 
their  bearing  on  the  economic  aspects  of  one  of  our 
food  supplies;  in  mathematics  the  contributions  of 
Professor  W.  W.  Elliott  to  the  theory  of  Green's 
Functions,  of  Assistant  Professor  A.  0.  Hickson  to 
the  study  of  boundary  value  problems  and  of  Assist- 
ant Professor  J.  M.  Thomas  to  the  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  matrices  of  integers;  the  studies  relative 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  catalytic  reduction  of  ketones 
of  Assistant  Professors  L.  A.  Bigelow  and  J.  S.  Buck ; 
Professor  F.  A.  Wolfe's  investigations  in  plant  path- 
ology, particularly  his  studies  of  the  mosaic  disease  of 
tobacco,  which  together  with  Professor  H.  L.  Blom- 
quist's  systematic  studies  of  the  flora  of  North  Car- 
olina are  good  examples  of  the  University 's  interest  in 
the  economic  and  natural  background  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  located. 

"The  active  interest  in  research  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  growing  faculty  of  our  College  for  Women 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  mention  of  such  studies  as 
those  of  Dr.  Ruth  M.  Addoms  in  plant  physiology 
and  the  contributions  of  Assistant  Professor  Dorothy 
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L.  Mackay  to  the  history  of  medieval  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  *  *  *  * 

"It  seems  in  place,  *  *  *  to  make  two  proposals 
for  the  improvement  of  our  general  research  program 
which  while  modest  in  their  financial  requirements 
would  nevertheless  result  in  real  gains.  Both  would 
require  but  limited  subsidy  and  no  commitment  as  to 
funds  beyond  a  given  academic  year. 

"The  first  of  these  is  well  established  by  precedent 
in  a  number  of  our  large  universities  and  has  to  do 
with  a  procedure  for  setting  up  a  number  of  exchange 
professorships.  *  *  *  Such  a  plan  would  be  a  potent 
factor  in  broadening  the  intellectual  outlook  of  both 
our  faculty  and  our  graduate  students  as  well  as  in 
consolidating  the  contacts  of  the  University  with 
other  academic  institutions. 

"The  second  proposal,  related  even  more  closely  to 
our  research  program,  though  somewhat  of  an  in- 
novation has  much  to  recommend  it  in  certain  aspects 
of  the  situation  both  within  and  without  the  Univer- 
sity. It  would  consist  in  the  establishment  of  a  num- 
ber of  university  research  scholarships  open  to  qual- 
ified persons  who  had  recently  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  some  of  our 
most  promising  future  scholars  and  investigators  are 
often  forced  by  economic  circumstances  to  interrupt 
their  investigative  career  at  a  time  when  they  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  their  potentialities  in  this  respect. 
The  establishment  of  fellowships  by  such  agencies  as 
the  National  Research  Council  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  is  indeed  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  this  situation,  which  is  moreover,  greatly 
aggravated  under  the  present  economic  conditions. 
Many  such  promising  young  scholars  find  themselves 
idle  who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
research  and  investigation  at  a  university  in  their 
chosen  field  provided  they  could  be  the  recipients  of 
stipends  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  a  living  at  the 
university.  The  provision  of  funds  for  the  year  by 
year  maintenance  of  such  fellowships,  if  not  for  their 
endowment,  would  seem  to  be  a  cause  worthy  of  ben- 
efaction, not  only  in  the  light  of  the  present  economic 
situation  but  because  it  would  constitute  a  real  contri- 
bution to  our  program  through  association  of  such 
scholars  with,  and  their  addition  to  those  now  actively 
engaged  in  research  and  investigation  at  the  Univer- 
sity." 


Writings  by  Duke  Alumnus  in  the  Field 
of  Religion  are  Attracting  Attention 

'T'HE  July  issue  of  the  new  World  Outlook  gives  a 
-*-  very  prominent  place  to  an  article  on  ' '  The  Mis- 
sionary Passion, ' '  by  Edward  Jeffries  Rees,  pastor  of 


the  Methodist  church  at  Oxford,  N.  C.  Mr.  Rees 
received  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  1931.  He  is  attracting  attention  as  an  author 
just  now  in  addition  to  his  notably  successful  work 
as  a  minister. 

Mr.  Rees's  article  in  the  World  Outlook  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  "selling  the  idea  of  Missions" 
to  his  congregation.  He  found  that  success  in  making 
the  idea  of  missions  more  personal  to  his  people.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  "where  your  treasure  is 
there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

The  Oxford  church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rees, 
chose  for  its  own  missionary,  Rev.  J.  J.  Davis,  mis- 
sionary to  the  Congo.  Mr.  Davis,  on  furlough,  visited 
the  church  and  assisted  the  pastor  in  a  revival  meet- 
ing. The  whole  church,  Mr.  Rees  says,  fell  in  love 
with  Mr.  Davis.  The  congregation  undertook  his  en- 
tire support.  They  call  him  their  "foreign  pastor." 
Even  the  little  children  learned  to  love  him  and  have 
been  organized  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Rees  says  that  making  missions  personal  makes 
it  a  passion.  He  has  no  difficulty  now  in  raising  the 
quota  of  his  church  for  this  work. 

Book  by  Mr.  Rees 

One  of  the  latest  books  issued  by  the  Cokesbury 
Press  is  from  Mr.  Rees's  pen.  This  book,  a  series  of 
twelve  communion  addresses,  he  calls  "In  Remem- 
brance of  Me."  These  addresses  treat  the  meaning, 
purpose,  and  urgency  of  close  spiritual  communion 
with  God  and  Christ  Jesus.  They  are  concerned  espe- 
cially with  the  regularly  scheduled  communion  serv- 
ices of  the  church.  The  titles  are:  "The  Gospel  of 
Another  Chance,"  "The  Unseen  Host,"  "The  Dual 
Element  in  the  Communion,"  "The  Challenge  of  the 
Chalice,"  "The  Family  of  Christ,"  "Life's  Tapes- 
try," "Repentance  in  the  Light  of  the  Sacrament," 
"The  Master  Key,"  "A  Study  in  Art,"  "Earth's 
Blackest  Night,"  "Beyond  the  Tomb,"  and  "In  Re- 
membrance of  Me." 

These  addresses  were  delivered,  the  author  says,  on 
communion  occasions  in  his  church.  He  expresses  his 
deep  appreciation  for  the  encouragement  and  help 
which  he  received  in  their  preparation  from  Dr.  Gil- 
bert T.  Rowe,  and  Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman,  both  of  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Religion. 

Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon  says,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  book:  "Mr.  Rees  has  ministered  wisely  to  his 
people.  His  messages  come  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
faithful  pastor.  The  freshness  of  a  living  Christian 
experience  is  in  this  book.  The  reading  of  it  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  all  our  people. ' ' 
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Crippled  Children's  Department  Shows 

A  Rapid  Development 

This  Feature  of  the  Work  of  the  Duke  Hospital  Has  Been  Growing  Steadily — Nearly  300 

Children  Treated  in  Two  Years  of  the  Department's  Operation — Gymnasium  is 

Maintained  for  the  Little  Cripples — Swimming  Tank  Used 

in  Hydro-therapy  Room 


'T'HE  Crippled  Children's  Department  of  the  Duke 
■*■  Hospital  has  developed  rapidly  during  its  two 
years  of  existence.  Nearly  three  hundred  children 
have  been  treated  in  the  department  during  this 
period.  These  cases  have  included  such  conditions  as 
infantile  paralysis  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic 
stages,  congenital  abnormalities  as  club  feet  and  con- 
genital dislocated  hips,  and  infections  of  bones  and 
joints. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
department,  says  that  very  few  cases  of  tubercular 
joints  are  seen  now.  For  many  years  numbers  of  such 
cases  came  to  the  hospitals.  Now,  however,  they  are 
definitely  on  the  wane. 

Many  of  the  cases  are  osteomylitis  (infection  of 
bones)  and  infected  joints.  Cases  of  malunited  frac- 
tures continue  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  two  years  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Durham 
has  assisted  in  paying  for  the  braces  for  cripples  from 
the  city  and  county  of  Durham — about  twelve  chil- 
dren. The  Charity  League  has  assisted  in  transport- 
ing the  children. 

An  excellent  little  gymnasium  is  maintained  in  the 
hospital  where  the  little  cripples  may  develop  their 
muscles  through  the  proper  exercise.  In  the  hydro- 
therapy room  a  small  swimming  tank  is  used  as  a 
part  of  the  treatment  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  the  tank  can 
be  regidated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  treatment. 
Many  muscles  move  more  easily  with  the  support  of 
water.  Underwater  treatment  of  cripples  has  become 
popular  in  recent  years.  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  has  developed  this  treatment 
at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia. 

The  Duke  orthopedic  staff  has  helped  ouce  a  month 
in  the  Goldsboro  Crippled  Children's  Clinic.  This  is 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  North  Carolina  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  of  Gastonia.  A  number  of  students 
from  the  Duke  Medical  School  have  assisted  in  these 
clinics  which  thev  have  attended  each  month. 


A  limited  number  of  children  have  been  taken  in 
the  pediatrics  ward  for  operations.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  keep  these  for  long  periods  of  time  because 
of  lack  of  beds  and  space.  Members  of  the  staff  hope 
that  sometime  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  build 
a  convenient  Crippled  Children's  Pavilion  to  run  in 
connection  with  the  hospital.  This  pavilion  would  be 
near  the  hospital  but  would  be  detached  so  that  the 
children  need  not  live  in  contact  with  the  depressing 
environment  of  the  hospital.  Such  a  pavilion,  to  care 
for  fifty  children,  would  cost  about  $25,000.  No  pro- 
vision for  this  work  is  included  in  the  financial  pro- 
gram of  the  hospital.  It  is  hoped  that  some  generous 
friend  of  the  university  will  take  care  of  the  need. 

A  modern  brace  shop  is  operated  in  eonnectiou  with 
the  department.  Here  braces,  casts,  and  crutches  for 
individual  cases  are  manufactured  by  skilled  work- 
men whose  work  at  times  approaches  the  artistic.  An 
article  concerning  this  brace  shop  already  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Register. 


Photograph  showing  a  crippled  child  in  hydrotherapy  tank,  and  a  whirl- 
pool both  for  use  in  the  upper  extremity. 
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New  Publication  at  Duke  is  International 

in  Scope 


American  Edition  of  Character  and  Personality,  Quarterly  Magazine  in  Field  of  Psy- 
chology, to  be  Issued  by  Duke  University  Press — English  Edition  to  be  Published 
in  London  and  German  Edition  in  Berlin — Dr.  Robert  Saudek, 
Internationally  Known  Psychologist,  is  the  Editor 


OF  INTERNATIONAL  interest  and  importance  is 
the  appearance  of  a  new  quarterly  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Duke  University  Press.  The  quarterly, 
■which  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  September,  Decem- 
ber, March  and  June,  bears  this  title :  Character  and 
Personality,  An  International  Quarterly  of  Psycho- 
diagnostics  and  Allied  Studies.  Dr.  Robert  Saudek, 
internationally  known  for  his  studies  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  handwriting,  is  the  editor.  Ernest  Seeman  of 
the  Duke  University  Press,  well  known  for  his  unique 
studies  in  the  field  of  personality,  is  associate  editor 
of  the  new  publication  and  Dr.  William  McDougall, 
professor  of  psychology  at  Duke,  will  have  an  impor- 
tant connection  with  it. 

That  this  publication  will  meet  a  need  which  has 
been  long  felt  in  the  field  of  psychology  is  attested 
by  the  aims  stated  in  the  first  issue.  The  Programme 
as  presented  in  the  new  Quarterly  is  as  follows : 

"Within  the  last  thirty  years  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  exact  study  of  human  conduct  and  its 
laws.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  lacking  a 
common  foundation  for  the  various  studies  which  ap- 
proach this  difficult  problem  from  divers  angles.  All 
too  frequently  they  were  pursued  independently,  and 
investigated  as  distinct  questions  unconnected  by  any 
unifying  philosophy. 

' '  The  proper  aim  of  a  quarterly  for  psychodiagnos- 
tics  and  allied  studies  seems  to  us  to  be  to  establish  an 
organic  connection  among  the  numerous  specialized 
branches  of  psychology.  The  new  periodical  will 
therefore  be  devoted  to  scientific  contributions  bear- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  on  the  diagnosis  of  human 
behavior,  in  its  individual  and  group  deviations,  typo- 
logical characteristics  and  idiosyncrasies. 

"While  psychodiagnosis,  however,  is  to  be  the  uni- 
fying element,  the  general  scope  is  to  be  much  more 
comprehensive.  In  addition  to  the  branches  of  science 
directly  in  line  with  psychodiagnosis,  space  will  be 
open  to  those  whose  results  are  of  indirect  importance 
to  psychodiagnosis,  even  if  their  aims  and  methods  are 
different.  Character  and  Personality  will  seek  to 
focus  upon  a  single  point  such  different  studies  as 


characterology,  typology,  the  bio-physical  basis  of 
personality,  experimental  graphology,  differential  and 
social  psychology,  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis,  family 
study,  the  study  of  heredity  and  of  glands,  experimen- 
tal behaviorism,  criminology,  anthropology,  and  com- 
parative animal  psychology;  and  this  single  point  is 
psychodiagnosis. 

"All  contributions  will  be  expected  to  throw  some 
light  on  a  distinct  phase  of  human  behavior,  either 
in  its  individual  or  social  aspect." 

Equalling  in  significance  the  timely  appearance  of 
this  new  quarterly,  is  the  notable  list  of  collaborators, 
many  of  whom  enjoy  worldwide  renown  in  various 
fields  of  learning.  In  a  later  issue  of  the  Register, 
detailed  information  about  the  men  and  women  who 
are  responsible  for  Character  and  Personality  will  be 
given.  At  this  time  the  mention  of  their  names  and 
countries  will  serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  will  serve 
to  show  a  list  of  scholars  eminent  in  the  fields  of  higher 
learning,  and,  also,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  mind,  as  Dr.  McDougall  remarks, 
transcends  national  boundaries,  and  gives  to  this  pub- 
lication a  worldwide  significance.     The  list  follows  : 

Alfred  Adler,  Vienna;  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Max  Alsberg,  Berlin ;  P.  B.  Ballard, 
London ;  Stefan  Blachowski,  Posen ;  Manfred  Bleuler, 
Liestal,  Switzerland ;  Charlotte  Buhler,  Vienna ;  Karl 
Biihler,  Vienna  ;  Oswald  Bumke,  Munich ;  J.  Crepieux- 
Jamin,  Rouen ;  Max  Dessoir,  Berlin ;  June  E.  Downey, 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  James  Drever,  Edinburg;  Elisa- 
beth Enke,  Marburg;  Willi  Enke,  Marburg;  F.  N. 
Freeman,  Chicago ;  Max  I.  Friedlander,  Berlin ;  Rober 
Heindl,  Berlin;  R.  W.  G.  Hingston,  London;  Pierre 
Janet,  Paris ;  C.  G-.  Jung,  Zurich ;  James  Kerr,  Edin- 
burgh; C.  W.  Kimmins,  London,  Ernst  Kretschmer, 
Marburg;  E.  Landau,  Kaunas,  Lithuania;  Johannes 
Lange,  Breslau ;  Lucien  Levy-Bruhl,  Paris ;  Otto  Lip- 
mann,  Berlin ;  A.  R.  Luria,  Moscow ;  William  Mc- 
Dougall, Durham,  N.  C. ;  Jan  Meloun,  Prague;  T.  H. 
Pear,  Manchester;  A.  A.  Roback,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
(Continued  on  Page  227) 
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Dr.  Rippy  Advocates  Step  to  Safeguard 

Investments 


Duke  Professor  Delivers  Thoughtful  Address  iu  Washington  on  Subject  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Securities- — Advocates  Establishment  of  American  Organization  to   Study 
Financial  Conditions  in  Countries  to  the  South  of  Us 


"T)R.  J.  FRED  RIPPY,  of  the  Department  of 
-■--'History  of  Duke  University,  has  been  teaching 
during  the  summer  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  Washington.  For  the  next  few  weeks  he 
will  be  engaged  in  research  work.  He  will  return  to 
Duke  early  in  September. 

Lecturing  recently  before  the  First  Annual  Semi- 
nar Conference  on  Hispanic  Affairs  at  the  George 
Washington  University.  Dr.  Rippy  declared  that  if 
American  investors  had  possessed  adequate  informa- 
tion on  financial  conditions  in  Latin  America,  their 
economic  status  today  would  be  far  different,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  Boston  from  its  Washington  bureau.  He  advo- 
cated establishment  of  an  American  organization  to 
study  financial  conditions  in  Latin  America  as  a 
permanent  safeguard  to  prospective  American  inves- 
tors placing  funds  in  government  or  commercial  enter- 
prises there.     The  Monitor  article  continues : 

Dr.  Rippy  went  on  to  trace  the  development  of 
foreign  financial  interest  in  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. Between  1870  and  1914,  he  said,  the  flow  of 
European  money  across  the  Atlantic  was  rapid.  This 
money  supported  various  enterprises,  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, but  probably  one-half  was  devoted  to  rail- 
road construction.  Of  $6,000,000,000  invested  in 
Latin  American  during  these  years,  one-third  was 
placed  in  Argentina,  he  said. 

Unstable  for  Some  Time 

Prior  to  1910  most  of  the  Hispanic- American  repub- 
lics were  unstable  and  unreliable  financially,  Dr. 
Rippy  said.  Between  1827  and  1927  Honduras  had 
been  in  default  92  per  cent  of  the  time,  Guatemala  65 
per  cent ;  Nicaragua  52  per  cent ;  El  Salvador  36  per 
cent,  and  Costa  Rica  23  per  cent.  Between  1869  and 
1928  the  Dominican  Republic  had  been  in  default 
nearly  half  of  the  time.  Colombia  defaulted  51  out  of 
108  years  following  1821,  and  Venezuela  defaulted  44 
out  of  95  years  subsequent  to  1834. 

In  1829,  British  investors  in  Latin-American  securi- 
ties had  started  to  organize  special  bondholders  com- 


mittees with  a  view  to  protecting  their  interests,  and 
in  1873  the  British  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders was  incorporated.  Between  1880  and  1903 
reports  of  the  corporation  cited  several  instances  of 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  Latin-American  loans. 

At  the  end  of  1903,  Dr.  Rippy  went  on  to  say, 
seven  Latin- American  nations  were  in  default  of  their 
government  bonds.  Most  of  the  loans  were  said  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  British  investors. 

Coercive  action  toward  Venezuela  on  the  part  of 
leading  European  powers  caused  President  Roosevelt 
considerable  uneasiness,  the  lecturer  explained. 

Ruling  Complicates  Things 

To  complicate  the  President's  unrest,  the  Hague 
Tribunal  in  1904  handed  down  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that  claimants  of  powers  who  had  used  force  in  bring- 
ing Venezuela  to  terms  were  entitled  to  preferential 
treatment,  continued  Dr.  Rippy. 

In  an  effort  to  define  President  Roosevelt's  attitude 
toward  the  Venezuelan  situation,  the  professor  pointed 
out  that  in  an  address  in  New  York  in  1905,  the  then 
President  spoke  as  if  attempting  to  placate  European 
investors  when  he  said,  "It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
claim  a  right,  and  yet  shirk  the  responsibility  for 
exercising  that  right.  When  we  announce  a  policy 
such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  thereby  commit  our- 
selves to  accepting  the  consequences  of  the  policy  and 
those  consequences  from  time  to  time  alter. 

' '  As  we  have  grown  more  powerful  our  advocacy  of 
this  doctrine  has  been  received  with  more  and  more 
respect :  but  what  has  tended  to  give  the  doctrine 
standing  among  nations  is  our  growing  willingness  to 
show  that  we  not  only  mean  what  we  say,  and  are 
prepared  to  back  it  up,  but  that  we  mean  to  recognize 
our  obligations  to  foreign  peoples,  no  less  than  to  in- 
sist upon  our  rights."    . 

Unfriendly  to  Policy 

Toward  this  corollary,  Dr.  Rippy  continued,  the 
British  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  was  not 
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over  and  above  friendly.  It  suggested  that  interfer- 
ence by  the  United  States  with  Latin-American  nations 
might  give  rise  to  international  complications  and 
endanger  friendly  relations. 

This  indicated  that  the  corporation,  waiting  for  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  debts,  was 
growing  impatient,  the  speaker  observed.  This  opin- 
ion was  strengthened  by  the  corporation's  declaration 
that  "in  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  pronounce- 
ments it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  have  failed  six, 
eight  and  thirty-four  years  respectively  to  meet  their 
obligations. ' ' 

Into  this  situation,  said  Dr.  Rippy,  came  the  Ameri- 
can banking  firm  of  Speyer  &  Co..  of  Xew  York  in 
May.  1905.  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Costa 
Rica  for  the  issue  of  5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $11,500,00  to  refund  the  external  debt  of  the  coun- 
try. The  loan  was  refused  by  the  Costa  Rican  Legis- 
lature. 

However,  the  episode  forecast  three  things,  Dr. 
Rippy  observed :  that  bankers  of  the  United  States 
were  to  become  more  and  more  interested  in  refund- 
ing the  foreign  loans  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
particularly  those  in  the  Caribbean ;  that  the  support 
of  the  United  States  Government  was  to  be  sought 
with  the  process,  and  that  the  policy  was  to  meet 
opposition  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean. 


New  Publication  at  Duke  is  International 
in  Scope 

(Continued  from  Page  225) 
J.  S.  Rosenthal,  Leningrad ;  F.  Schwangart,  Dresden ; 
V.  Tille,  Prague ;  Emil  Utitz,  Halle ;  Otmar  v.  Yers- 
chuer,  Berlin-Dahlem ;  Leo  S.  Vygotski,  Moscow. 

The  contributions  to  the  first  issue  illustrate  the 
breadth  of  aim  of  the  quarterly.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  University  community  to  note  that 
the  leading  article  of  the  first  issue  was  written  by 
Dr.  William  McDougall,  of  Duke  LTniversity.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  future  will  give  to  the  work 
of  this  distinguished  thinker  an  increasing  impor- 
tance in  the  historical  development  of  psychology. 
His  article  "Of  the  Words  Character  and  Person- 
ality" is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  ambiguous,  loose  use  of  these  terms,  and  to 
propose  such  restricted  meanings  as  will  aid  in  studies 
in  which  they  are  involved.  Other  articles  are  as 
follows : 

Robert  Saudek,  London :  ' '  The  Years  of  Puberty  in 
a  Public  School"  (11  illustrations). 

June  E.  Downey,  Wyoming:  "Familial  Trends  in 
Personality. ' ' 


C.  G.  Jung,  Zurich:  "Sigmund  Freud  in  his  His- 
torical Setting." 

J.  S.  Rosenthal,  Leningrad:  "Typology  in  the  Light 
of  the  Theory  of  Conditioned  Reflexes." 

B.  Sandor.  Berlin:  "The  Functioning  of  Memory 
and  the  Methods  of  Mathematical  Prodigies." 

Max  I.  Friedlander,  Berlin:  "An  Art  Expert's 
Observation  on  Personality." 

Abstracts  from  England,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

Book  Reviews. 

The  appearance  of  any  publication  which  is  de- 
signed through  learned  research  to  advance  the  cause 
of  humanity  is  a  significant  event.  Duke  University 
is  proud  of  the  honor  of  standing  sponsor  to  the 
American  edition  of  this  quarterly.  If  but  a  part  of 
the  comprehensive  aims  of  Character  and  Personality 
are  realized,  not  only  will  the  cause  of  the  separate 
fields  of  psychology  be  advanced,  but  by  a  synthesis 
of  the  efforts  of  individual  investigators,  progress 
will  be  made  in  unifying  the  aims  and  conclusions  of 
psychology  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  to  those  in  whose 
minds  this  venture  originated,  to  the  many  distin- 
guished collaborators,  and,  especially,  to  the  editors, 
Duke  University  and  its  alumni  offer  the  deepest 
felicitations.  As  this  first  issue  is  launched,  may  it 
begin  a  steady  contribution  to  the  cause  of  psycho- 
logical investigation,  in  its  most  comprehensive  as- 
pects, and  through  it  to  the  wider  cause  of  human 
progress  and  racial  betterment. 

The  English  edition  of  this  international  periodi- 
cal will  be  published  in  London  and  the  German  edi- 
tion in  Berlin. 


Duke  Acquires  the  Nucleus  for  Famous 
Collection  of  Books 

(Continued,  from  Page  215) 

cially  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Wise  says  in  a  recent  letter 
after  being  given  some  explanation  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  Duke :  ' '  All  that  you  have  told  me  re- 
garding the  founder  of  the  Duke  University  is  news 
to  me,  &  moreover  is  news  of  a  character  that  makes  a 
very  strong  appeal  to  my  sympathy,  and  awakes  an 
interest  in  your  institution  I  had  never  dreamed 
would  be  excited.  ...  I  have  a  box  upstairs  into 
which  I  place  all  my  duplicates  &c  as  they  occur,  & 

when  it  is  full  I  hand  them  over  to (a  bookseller 

to  whom,  for  many  years,  Mr.  Wise  had  sold  these 
duplicates).  Now  I  have  re-christened  it  'The  Duke 
Box'."  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  Mr.  Wise 
thus  announced  "The  Duke  Box"  to  Dr.  White,  yet 
this  summer  when  Mr.  Morrell  visited  him  in  London, 
he  informed  him  that  as  a  result  of  his  always  being 
on  the  lookout  for  Duke  items,  the  box  had  become 
inadequate  and  now  an  entire  cupboard  was  necessary. 
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Candidates  For  Duke  Football  Team 
To  Report  on  September  5 

Blue  Devils  Will  Open  1932  Season  With  Davidson  at  the  Stadium  on  September  24- 
October  15  Named  as  Alumni  Home-Coming  Day — Eight  Southern  Conference 

Foes  On  Schedule 


"W^ITH  only  eighteen  working  clays  in  which  to 
"  prepare  for  their  opening  game  with  Davidson, 
Duke  University's  1932  grid  warriors  will  report  to 
Wallace  Wade  on  Labor  DajT,  September  5,  for  their 
first  fall  practice. 

Their  second  season  under  the  former  Alabama 
mentor,  the  Blue  Devils  are  carded  to  meet  eight 
southern  conference  foes  this  fall,  the  largest  number 
ever  scheduled  to  be  played  in  one  season  since  Duke 
became  a  member  of  the  southern  loop. 

Home-Coming  Day,  October  1.5 
Duke's  two  new  opponents,  Auburn  and  Maryland, 
will  be  faced  on  successive  Saturdays,  the  Devils  going 
to  Birmingham,  October  8,  to  meet  the  Plainsmen,  and 
then  returning  to  Durham  to  play  the  Old  Liners,  Oc- 
tober 15,  which  has  been  named  as  alumni  Home-Com- 
ing Day. 

The  Home-Coming  Day  contest  with  Maryland  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  best  games  of  the  1932  sched- 
ule. In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  returning  alumni, 
thousands  of  sports  fans  from  this  section  are  expected 
to  attend. 

There  is  one  Friday  game  on  the  Devils'  card.  Wake 
Forest  at  the  stadium,  October  21.  The  tilt  with  the 
Deacons  was  changed  to  Friday  by  arrangement  with 
Carolina,  who,  in  turn,  shifted  their  contest  with 
Florida  to  Friday,  November  4,  to  give  the  Devils 
the  Saturday  date  for  their  annual  game  with  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Team  To  Be  Light  But  Fast 
Prospects  at  this  time  point  to  a  light  but  fast  team 
with  the  outlook  a  little  brighter  than  it  was  before  the 
1931  season.  The  Blue  Devils  of  1932  will  be  one  of 
the  lightest  teams  in  the  conference  with  not  a  man 
on  the  eleven  weighing  over  190  and  a  backfield  that, 
no  matter  which  combination  is  used  will  hardly  aver- 
age 160  pounds. 

Nine  stalwart  members  of  last  year's  team  will  not 
be  back.  They  are  Bert  Friedman,  Don  Carpenter 
and  John  Daugherty,  guards ;  Bill  Bryan  and  Pap 
Harton,  the  tackles ;  Emery  Adkins,  the  center ;  Don 
Hyatt,  an  end ;  Kid  Brewer  and  Moon  Mullen,  backs. 


Twelve  lettermen  are  included  in  the  list  of  52  who 
have  been  invited  by  Coach  Wade  to  report  for  the 
first  practice.  This  list  is  divided  equally  between  the 
line  and  backfield,  each  department  having  six  vet- 
erans. 

Lettermen  Returning 

Lettermen  invited  to  report:  Backs.  Nick  Laney, 
Lowell  Mason,  John  Brownlee,  Arthur  Ershler,  Wal- 
ter Belue  and  Kenneth  Abbott.  Linemen,  Fred  Craw- 
ford, tackle ;  Pop  Werner,  guard ;  Joe  Sink  and  Waite 
Hamrick.  centers;  Tom  Rogers  and  Norman  James, 
ends.  Non-lettermen  last  year:  Horace  Ilendrickson, 
back;  Harry  Rossiter  end;  Al  Means,  tackle. 

Sophomores  invited  to  report :  Backs,  Marion 
Brumbach,  W.  J.  Bryan.  Sidney  Campbell,  B.  0. 
Cornelius,  Robert  Cox,  Jack  Galbraith.  Albert  Keller, 
Ty  Wagner,  William  Kelley,  Robert  Harris,  Richard 
MeAnnich. 

Sophomore  linemen:  Howard  Andrews,  0.  C.  Brit- 
ton.  D.  W.  Browne.  Herbert  Burdette,  William 
Chankshaw.  E.  B.  Dunlap.  Jack  Dunlap,  Albert  Fair- 
child.  Robert  Fleischer,  Matt  Howell,  Richard  Jones, 
Robert  Lineweaver,  Henry  Marshall,  Huey  Murphy, 
Nick  Porreca,  Roy  Phipps,  Marion  Richards,  William 
Simpson,  Elmer  Tarrall.  Luther  Williams,  Edwin 
West,  Earle  Wentz,  Cecil  Williams.  Jack  Hennemier, 
Malvin  Woodley,  Scott  Houston. 

The  Varsity  Schedule 

Sept.  24 — Davidson  at  Durham. 

Oct.  1 — V.  M.  I.  at  Lexington,  Va. 

Oct.  8 — Auburn  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Oct.  1.5 — Maryland  at  Durham   (Home-Coming  Day). 

Oct.  21 — Wake  Forest  at  Durham. 

Oct.  29 — Tennessee  at   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Nov.  5 — Kentucky  at  Durham. 

Nov.  12— X.  C  State  at  Raleigh. 

Nov.  19 — Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Nov.  26 — Washington  and  Lee  at  Durham. 

The  Freshmax  Schedule 

Oct.  7— N.  C.  State  at  Durham. 

Oct.   28 — Wake  Forest  at   Durham. 

Nov.  4 — Oak  Ridge  at  Durham    (Pending). 

Nov.  19 — Davidson  at  Davidson. 

Nov.  24 — Carolina  at  Durham. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Class  of  1902 
Robert  A.  Law,  who  received  an  A.M.  degree  at  Duke  in 
1902,  is  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  He  is  an  A.B.  graduate  of  Wofford  College,  later 
receiving  an  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  His  oldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1931. 

Class  of  1913 

F.  Reicl  Ray  and  Miss  Marjory  Ames  of  Somersworth,  N.  H., 
are  to  be  married  on  September  2.  Miss  Ames  attended  New 
Hampshire  University  and  the  Katherine  Gibbs  School.  For 
several  years  she  was  teacher  of  English  in  the  high  schools 
at  Laconia,  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  Humacao,  Porto  Rico.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  she  has  been  doing  secretarial  and  edi- 
torial work  in  New  York.  Mr.  Ray  is  in  the  Law  Department, 
Union  Carbide  Company,  New  York  City.  His  address  is  30 
East  42nd.  Street. 

Class  of  1914 

J.  B.  Martin's  address  is  State  Armory,  Concord,  N.  H.  He 
is  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  at  present  instructor 
for  the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard. 

Class  of  1915 

Oscar  Asa  Pickett  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
after  leaving  Trinity,  receiving  a  B.S.  degree  in  Chemical 
Engineering  in  1916.  He  lives  at  Colonial  Farms,  Avondale, 
Pa.  and  is  head  of  the  Physical  Chemistry  Department,  Her- 
cules Experiment  Station  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company,  at 
Wilmington,    Delaware. 

Class  of  191S 
Hugo  Walker  entered  Trinity  College  in  1914.  With  the  en- 
trance of  America  in  the  World  War,  he  cast  aside  his  text- 
books and  entered  the  conflict  with  a  company  of  engineers  for 
service.  He  arrived  in  France  in  January,  1918,  and  many 
bridges  were  erected,  repaired  and  roads  fixed  so  that  they 
could  be  travelled,  by  this  group  of  engineers.  After  the  war 
Hugo  Walker  returned  to  Durham  and  accepted  the  office  of 
city  purchasing  agent.  He  served  for  two  years  in  this  capacity 
and  then  resigned  to  move  to  Richmond,  Va.  After  two  years 
he  returned  to  Durham  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  water  department  as  assistant  superintendent. 
At  a  recent,  meeting  of  the  American  Legion  in  Durham  he  was 
elected  commander  of  the  Durham  Legion  post. 

Class  of  1922 
Thomas  C.  Battershill  is  a  partner  in  the  J.  J.  Battershill 
Construction  Company  at  Johnson  City,  Term. 

Class  of  1923 

Joe  Ellis  has  been  elected  city  attorney  of  Salisbury.  He  has 
served  for  some  time  as  assistant  city  attorney  in  charge  of 
delinquent  tax  and  street  assessment  collections.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  have  charge  of  that  work  in  addition  to  his  new 
duties 

Henry  Sprinkle  was  elected  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  two  years  ago.  He 
recently  took  over  greater   responsibilities.     He  has  succeeded 


Dr.  C.  D.  Bulla,  who  died  recently,  as  editor  of  the  Adult  Stu- 
dent. The  May  issue  of  the  publication  carries  the  following 
statement:  "In  the  death  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Bulla  the  Editorial 
Department  of  the  General  Board  of  Christian  Education  suffers 
a  great  loss.  .  .  .  The  Editorial  Department  is  most  fortunate, 
however,  in  being  able  to  entrust  the  Adult  Student  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr.  Dr.  Sprinkle  has  already  been 
introduced  to  the  readers  of  our  Sunday  School  publications. 
Since  coming  to  the  Editorial  Department  he  has  demonstrated 
quite  effectively  his  fine  capacity  and  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  task  assigned  to  him.  The  editorial  secretary  has  full  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  new  editor  of  the  Adult  Student 
to  measure  up  to  the  demands  now  being  made  upon  him.  The 
readers  of  the  Adult  Student  will  soon  detect  evidences  of  his 
ability  to  handle  the  affairs  of  this  important  publication." 

Class  of  1924 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Tabb  (Mary  Myers,  '24)  have  returned 
to  America  after  spending  four  years  as  missionaries  in 
Wembo  Nyama,  Belgian  Congo,  Africa,  working  under  the 
mission  board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  They  will  spend 
their  time  in  the  States  partly  in  Concord,  N.  C,  and  the  rest 
in  Colquitt,  Georgia. 

Helen  Plybon  was  married  in  June  to  Mr.  John  Arlington 
Bailey,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Burlington. 

Class  of  1925 
Leonard  S.  Graham  and  Miss  Ellen  Cliaruley  were  married  on 
August  b'  in  the  Pritchard  Memorial  Baptist  Church  in  Char- 
lotte.    Leonard  has  a  position  with  the  General  Motors  Accep- 
tance Corporation,  located  in   Charlotte. 

Class  of  1927 

Claiborne  E.  Brogden  and  Miss  Frances  Thompson  of  High 
Point  were  married  on  April  l(i.  Miss  Thompson  attended  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  Claiborne  took  a 
year  of  study  at  New  York  University  after  graduating  at 
Duke.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  Chemical  Research  De- 
partment of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barclift,  of  Gates,  N.  C,  announce  the 
arrival  of  Margaret  Louise  Barclift  on  June  24.  Chaneie  is 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Gates. 

Carter  Peim  Mcintosh  is  a  buyer  for  the  Meyers  Company 
department  store,  in  Greensboro.  He  married  Margaret  Lyon  of 
the  class  of  1926.     They  make  their  home  at  2118  Wright  Ave. 

Thomas  Home  Leath  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hadley 
Connor,  June  11,  1930.  They  make  their  home  in  Rockingham 
where  he  is  secretary  of  the  Hannah  Pickett  Mills,  No.2. 

Starling  Dwight  Wilkerson  has  accepted  a  position  as  sales 
manager  for  the  Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charlotte.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Wilkerson 
has  made  his  home  in  Durham  and  was  salesman  for  Liggett 
and  Myers  Tobacco  Company.  At  the  past  commencement  at 
Duke  he  received  a,  Master  of  Education  degree. 

Class  of  1928 
Alvin  B.  Biscoe,  who   received   his   A.M.   at  Duke  in  1928, 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Virginia  this  past 
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Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham    investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 


E.  H.  CLEMENT  COMPANY 

Contractors 

Specializing  in   high   grade   business 
and  residence  construction. 

Contractors  for  stone  work  on  the 
new  Duke  University  campus. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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June.  He  is  assistant  professor  of  Economies  at  Bucknell 
University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  A  son,  Alvin  B.  Biscoe,  Jr.,  was 
born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Biscoe  on  May  10. 

Class  of  1929 

Bev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Kolb  of  Windsor,  are  receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Sarah  Mayo,  born 
July  28.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kolb  received  an  A.M.  from 
Duke  in  1929  and  Mr.  Kolb  a  B.D.  this  past  June.  Mrs.  Kolb 
was,  before  her  marriage,  Miss  Lucy  Spivey  of  Conway. 

Amos  Glenn  Smith  and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Kearns  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  High  Point  on  July  16. 
Amos  is  in  the  office  of  the  Rae  Hosiery  Corporation  in  High 
Point. 

The  marriage  of  Catherine  Crews  and  Bev.  Cansau  Delane 
Brown  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Poe,  near  Henderson,  on  August  4.  For  the  past  three  years 
Catherine  has  been  on  the  library  staff  at  Duke  University. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South  and  is  now  located  at  Eldorado.  He 
received  a  B.D.  degree  at  the  past  commencement. 

Lucille  Mulholland  and  Dr.  Bobert  S.  Smith  were  married 
at  the  Watts  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Durham  on  August  2. 
Lucille  received  her  education  in  the  Durham  High  school 
and  Duke  University.  In  high  school  she  was  very  active, 
having  represented  the  school  on  the  state  debating  teams  for 
three  years,  while  at  Duke  she  also  took  an  active  part  in. 
academic  affairs,  having  been  a  member  of  Eko-L,  Kappa  Delta 
Pi,  and  president  of  the  Town  Girls '  Club.  For  the  past  two 
years  she  has  taught  in  the  Shelby  schools.  Dr.  Smith  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  this  past  June.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  in  Mass.  In  the  past  few  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  research  work  in  Spain.  Dr.  Smith  is.  to  instruct 
in  the  Department  of  Economics  at  Duke  next  year. 

J.  Chesley  Mathews  was  married  to  Miss  Pearl  Lula  Cieri 
of  Berkeley,  Calif,  on  July  14.  He  will  again  be  connected 
with  the  English  Department,  University  of  California. 

James  M.  Albergotti,  Jr.,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  is  serving  as 
an  interne  at  the  South  Carolina  State  Hospital  Columbia, 
S.  C.  Next  winter  he  will  resume  his  medical  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Taylor  McNeill  is  a  salesman  and  collector  for  the 
Liberty  Manufacturing  Company,  Bed  Springs,  N.  C. 


Durham  Engraving  Co. 

Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
Durham,  N.  C. 


William  Hetherington  Mclntyre,  office  manager  for  the  Com- 
mercial Credit  Corporation  of  Glen  Falls,  New  York,  lives  at 
42  Elm  Street.  He  was  formerly  credit  man  for  John  Wanna- 
maker's  store  in  New  York. 

Class  of  1930 

The  engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  Thomas  Baker 
Knight  and  Miss  Mary  Connell  Obear  of  Birmingham  has  been 
announced.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  August.  Miss  Obear 
attended  the  University  of  Alabama  where  she  was  a  member 
of  Tri-Delta  Sorority  and  popular  in  undergraduate  activities. 
Thomas  Knight's  home  was  formerly  in  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  but 
has  made  his  home  in  Birmingham  for  the  past  few  years, 
where  he  is  connected  with  the  Birmingham  Electric  Company. 

Henry  G.  Buark,  who  received  his  B.D.  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  in  June,  has  asked  for  membership  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  serving  as 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Bocky  Mount. 

Bruce  Alexander  has  been  associated  with  Emmett  White, 
importer  for  gift  and  art  shops,  in  Baltimore  since  1929.  He 
has  recently  been  appointed  sales  manager   for  the  firm. 

Esther  Wright,  of  Lexington,  N.  C,  and  Norman  A.  Huff- 
man, of  Asheville,  were  married  in  the  Duke  chapel  on  June  8. 
They  both  received  A.B.  degrees  from  Duke  in  1930  and  have 
been  taking  graduate  work  since  that  time.  They  will  return 
to  Duke  in  the  fall. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

J.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Has  been  selected  to  handle  the 

FACULTY  COAL  ACCOUNT 

Summer  prices  are  effective  till  further  notice. 

Place  your  orders  now  with  Miss  Dorothy  Brown 

THANKS 

J.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Morgan  St. 


M.  H.  HEAD, '24 
Mgr.  Coal  Dept. 
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The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is  made 
by  PaschalFs  Bakery.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves  or  Whole 
Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neighborhood 
grocer 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 

J-6461  DURHAM,  N.  C.  123  N.  Duke 
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James  M.  Dunlap  will  teach  Latin  in  the  Elizabeth  City  High 
School  next  year.     He  formerly  taught  at  Columbia,  N.  C. 

Vernon  Roy  Cheek's  address  is  341  Mountain  View  Terrace, 
Dunellen,  N.  J.  He  is  a  salesman  for  Gimbel's,  Inc.,  at 
Thirty-third  Street  and  Broadway,  in  New  York  City. 

Class  or  1931 

Harold  Keith  Dixon  lives  at  34-33  Ninetieth  Street,  Jackson 
Heights,  Long  Island,  N.  T.  He  is  claim  adjuster  for  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Annie  Edward  Bareus,  graduate  student  1930-31,  and  T. 
Herbert  Minga,  B.D.  '31,  were  married  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  Georgetown,  Texas,  on  May  30.  Annie  Edward  Bareus 
was  assistant  professor  in  English  at  Southwestern  University 
and  on  account  of  her  long  and  intimate  relation  and  that  of 
her  family  to  Southwestern  University,  the  wedding  was  made 
a  feature  of  the  fifty-ninth  commencement  of  the  college.  Her 
father  taught  theology  at  Southwestern.  She  holds  an  A.B. 
from  Southwestern  and  an  A.M.  from  Columbia  University. 
Herbert  holds  an  A.B.  from  Birmingham-Southern  and  B.D. 
from  Duke.  Following  his  graduation  from  Duke  he  served 
the  Methodist  church  of  Cooper,  Texas,  as  pastor.  At  the  last 
annual  conference  he  was  stationed  at  Celeste,  Texas,  where 
they  make  their  home. 
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Cut  Flowers — Floral  Designs 
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Student  Representatives 

Tom  Miller  Wendall  Home 
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Inez  Moore  Pearce  of  3115  West  Franklin  Street,  Bich- 
mond,  Va.,  has  recently  been  appointed  a  province  president 
of  Chi  Delta  Phi,  national  honorary  sorority. 

Frances  Hill  will  resume  her  studies  at  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  this  fall. 

Theron  A.  Bone  and  Miss  Mary  Jo  Johnson  were  married  in 
Bocky  Mount  on  July  23. 

Don  Carpenter  holds  a  position  with  the  Security  Life  and 
Trust  Company  at  its  home  offices  in  Winston-Salem.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  taking  graduate  work  at  Duke. 

Charles  Daniel  Rosen  is  a  student  at  the  Long  Island  College 
of  Medicine,  Brooklyn.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  Gem 
Clothing  Company  at  45  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City. 

J.  G.  McAllister,  Jr.,  who  received  an  A.M.  at  Duke  in  1931, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  teaching  position  in  the  mathematics 
department  of  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Florida,  for  the 
coming  year. 

Class  of  1932 

Ed.  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Chronicle  and  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Association  during  the  past 
year,  is  now  connected  with  the  Daily  Free  Press  at  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Katherino  Pittman  and  James  Smathers  were  married  on 
June  1  at  Hillsboro.  They  are  spending  the  summer  months 
in  Asheville,  but  will  return  this  fall  to  Duke,  where  James  will 
graduate  next  June. 

Bob  Allen,  of  Lumberton,  former  coach  of  the  Winston-Salem 
high  school,  has  been  appointed  head  coach  of  athletics  at 
Fayetteville  high  school  for  next  year.  Allen  was  a  star  ath- 
lete at  Wake  Forest  in  his  college  days.  For  the  past  year  he 
has  been  studying  at  the  School  of  Law,  Duke  University. 

Marion  Simjpson  will  teach  in  the  primary  grades  in  her 
home  town,  Monroe,  N.  C,  next  year. 
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THERE  are  new  days  before  us;  days  of 
change;  days  when  we  must  part  company 
with  much  of  the  past ;  learn  new  habits  of  thought 
and  new  ways  of  doing  things.  So  shall  we  rebuild. 
Let  us  keep  our  faces  turned  toward  that  tomorrow 
with  minds  open  and  alert.  The  days  to  come  will 
be  different — but  better. 

For  more  than  forty-five  years  Seeman  has  aimed 
to  keep  a  step  ahead  in  the  printing  field.  Through 
ceaseless  effort  we  have  striven  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  clientele  and  to  put  just  a  little  extra 
into  our  product  in  the  way  of  cooperation  and  per- 
sonal interest.  In  the  changeful  days  ahead  we  shall 
strive  even  harder  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  con- 
fident that  the  old  world  will  emerge — and  that  we 
shall  emerge  with  it. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INCORPORATED 

PRINTERS    IN    DURHAM,    N.    C,    SINCE     1885 


COMPLETE  PRINTING,  ENGRAVING  AND  BLANK  BOOK  SERVICE 
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Switch  to  Camels 

then  leave  them — if  you  can 


IF  YOU  want  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  truly  fresh  cigarette  and  one 
that  is  parched  or  toasted,  light  a  Camel. 

As  you  draw  in  that  cool,  fragrant  smoke 
notice  how  smooth  and  friendly  it  is  to 
your  throat.  Not  a  hint  of  sting  or  bite. 
Not  a  trace  of  burn. 

That  is  because  Camels  are  blended  from 
choice  Turkish  and  mild,  sun -ripened 
Domestic  tobaccos,  and  are  made  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  natural  mois- 
ture and  kept  that  way  until  delivered  to 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO 


the  smoker  by  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

Camels  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 

That's  why  Camels  bring  you  so  much 
unalloyed  enjoyment.  That's  why  they 
are  so  much  milder;  why  they  leave  no 
cigaretty  after-taste. 

If  you  haven't  tried  Camels  lately,  get  a 
package  today  and  see  for  yourself  what 
you  are  missing. 

Switch  over  to  Camels.  Then  leave  them 
—  if  you  can. 

COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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\  Don't  remove  the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack — /'/  is  protection  against  per- 
fume and  powder  odors,  dust  and 
germs.  Buy  Camels  by  the  carton 
for  home  or  office.  The  Humidor 
Pack  keeps  Camels  fresh 
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A  ffRed  Letter  Day"  For  Duke  Alumni 
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Alumni  Homecoming 
Saturday,  October  15,  1932 

Some  of  the  Features  of  Homecoming  Day 

Football  Game,  Duke  vs.  Maryland; 

Campus  Tours;  Carillon  and  Organ  Recitals; 

Fraternity  "Open  Houses";  Duke  Motion  Pictures; 

Informal  " Get-To gethers";  Barbecue  Luncheon. 
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YOU  WANT  A 


MILD    CIGARETTE 
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W  hen  you  come  right  down  to  it . . .  mildness  is  the 
most  important  thing  about  a  cigarette.  For  it  means 
the  definite  absence  of  everything  harsh  or  irritating. 
Try  Chesterfields  today . . .  and  you'll  discover  the  word 
mildness  and  the  word  Chesterfield  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing.  They  always  satisfy ..  .because  they're  milder. 
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This  Issue 

This  issue  of  the  Register  is 
really  a  "Homecoming  Num- 
ber." featuring  what  is  ex- 
pected to  he  the  most  notable 
occasion  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 
history  of  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University. 

Be  sure  to  read  about  the 
events  of  Homecoming — 

And  then  come. 


Football  Tickets 

A  football  schedule  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
As  stated  there,  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice will  be  glad  to  fill  orders 
from  alumni  for  football  tickets. 


Keep  It  Up 

Some  alumni  are  developing 
the  very  excellent  habit  of  writ- 
ins1  occasionally  to  the  Register 
and  giving  news  regarding  the 
doings  of  other  alumni  who  are 
too  modest  to  write  about  those 
things  themselves. 

Keep  it  up.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  and  most  appreciated 
forms  of  cooperation  with  the 
Alumni  Office. 


October 


The  October  issue  will  have 
some  interesting  things  about 
this  year 's  observance  of  Novem- 
ber as  ' '  Alumni  Month. ' '  Don 't 
fail  to  read  it. 

The  Editor. 


PORTION  OF  MAIN  QUADRANGLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 


A    VIEW    SHOWING    A    PORTION    OF    THE    MAIN    QUADRANGLE    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    CAMPUS    LOOKING    PAST    THE    UNION    AND    THE 

GENERAL    LIBRARY    TOWARD    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE.       THE    UNION    AND     THE    LIBRARY    ARE    THE     CENTERS    OF    ACTIVITY 

IN    THEIR    RESPECTIVE     RECREATIONAL    AND    ACADEMIC     SPHERES    AND    ARE    CONVENIENTLY    SITUATED    IN    THE    MIDST   OF    THE 

BUILDING     GROUP.        ATTRACTIVE     FLAGSTONE    WALKS    APPROACH     ALL    BUILDINGS    ON    THE    CAMPUS. 
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Editorial  Comment 


STARTING  A  NEW  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  new  academic  year  which  started  Wednes- 
day, September  21,  promises  to  be  noteworthy 
in  various  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  student  body  of  capable,  purposeful  young- 
men  and  young  women  in  the  various  schools 
and  departments.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  promising  student  group. 

It  will  be  the  first  academic  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  magnificent  new  chapel,  and  its 
ministry  and  that  of  the  carillon  and  organ  will 
be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  make  this  a  no- 
table session. 

In  addition  to  an  already  strong  faculty,  sev- 
eral accessions  of  importance  have  been  made 
to  the  faculty  group,  including  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  the  Middle  West  and  other 
men  who  are  recognized  experts  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 

It  will  be  the  third  year  of  the  reorganized 
and  expanded  School  of  Law,  and  the  third  year 
of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Never  has  there  been  in  evidence  on  the  Duke 
campus  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  academic 
year  a  finer  spirit  of  loyal,  sympathetic  co- 
operation. 


Administration,  faculty,  student  body  and 
University  employees  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  this  a  record-breaking- 
year  in  the  life  of  the  institution. 

And  we  know  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Duke 
alumni  to  feel  that  they  are  going  to  do  their 
part  in  various  ways — by  interpreting  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  Duke  in  their  respective  commun- 
ities, by  calling  those  aims  and  ideals  to  the  at- 
tention of  prospective  students  of  the  type  that 
the  institution  is  seeking  to  serve,  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  support  of  the  alumni  work  and, 
finally,  by  showing  at  all  times  an  attitude  of 
cordial,  helpful  cooperation  in  everything  look- 
ing to  the  further  development  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD 

There  has  been  considerable  favorable  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  238  colleges  were  repre- 
sented in  the  enrollment  at  the  two  Duke 
Summer  School  sessions  this  year. 

It  indicates  both  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  institution  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and 
even  in  other  countries,  and  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  excellence  of  the  Summer  School 
work. 

The  record  is  one  of  which  the  director  of  the 
Summer  Schools,  his  associates  and  the  Univer- 
sity generally  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BELLS 

Anton  Brees,  famous  carillonneur  whose  re- 
citals on  the  Duke  carillon  have  been  such  a 
feature  of  the  summer  season  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, was  asked  just  before  he  left  the  other 
day  for  an  expression  regarding  the  bells  and 
their  place  in  the  future  life  of  the  institution. 
This  is  what  he  wrote : 

"May  for  all  time  the  carillonneur  approach 
his  office  as  Heraut  (Herald)  of  this  Duchy  of 
Learning  in  a  spirit  of  dignified  humility,  im- 
bued with  the  feeling  that  not  he  produces  the 
Song,  but  that  he  is  only  the  passing  earthly  in- 
strument who  can  help  make  Duke's  Singing- 
Tower  a  force  of  inspiration  and  a  Standard- 
Bearer  of  Truth  in  Beauty.  Only  idealism  and 
a  love  for  the  carillon  can  inspire  the  bells  to 
deliver  their  message  and  create  a  deep  com- 
munion between  the  spirits  of  those  who  listen 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Symbolic  Singer  crowning 
the  Sanctuary  of  Duke  University." 


Can  anyone  imagine  a  finer  conception  than 
this  of  the  mission  of  the  carillon  and  of  the 
significance  of  the  message  it  brings  to  those 
who  listen? 

Certainly  the  importance  of  its  contribution 
in  the  future  to  the  life  of  the  University  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 
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A  Homecoming  Message  to  Duke 
University  Alumni 


(AN  EDITORIAL) 


FOR  a  number  of  years  Homecoming 
has  been  an  important  day  in  the  Duke 
University  calendar. 

On  that  day  former  students  of  the  insti- 
tution have  gathered  from  far  and  near, 
have  renewed  old  associations  and  formed 
new  ones,  and  have  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  development  of  Alma 
Mater. 

They  have  gone  home  from  each  succeed- 
ing Homecoming  occasion  inspired  with 
greater  devotion  to  the  institution  and  the 
fixed  determination  to  be  even  more  dil- 
igent in  their  efforts  to  promote  her  prog- 
ress. 


It  is  the  desire  to  make  the  1932  Home- 
coming— Saturday,  October  15 — the  most 
successful,  by  all  odds,  in  the  entire  history 
of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University. 

That  goal  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
alumni  show  the  real  "Duke  spirit"  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  past.  And  we  know 
enough  of  them  and  their  devotion  to  Alma 
Mater  to  be  sure  that  they  will  do  that. 

Faculty,  students,  Alumni  Office  staff,  in 
fact,  the  entire  University  community,  are 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  to  the  returning  "old 
grads"  a  wholehearted,  cordial  welcome 
that  will  be  long  remembered,  a  welcome 
true  to  the  best  Duke  traditions. 


There  will  be  many  attractions  on  Home- 
coming Day.  The  article  that  follows  tells 
of  some  of  them. 

It  will  be  for  many  alumni  the  first  op- 
portunity to  see  the  new  campus  in  its  com- 
pleted state. 

There  are  many  who  have  not  been  here 
since  Wallace  Wade  came  to  Duke  from 
Alabama  as  Director  of  Athletics  and  head 
football  coach,  and  they  will  be  eager  to  see 
a  Wade-coached  team. 

Others  have  not  yet  seen  the  magnificent 
new  chapel  and  have  not  heard  the  carillon 
and  organ. 

Still  others— 

But  why  continue?  Suffice  to  say  that 
every  alumnus  and  alumna  who  returns 
will  be  well  repaid. 


Put  down  the  date  now  in  your  notebook 
— October  15 — and  make  your  arrange- 
ments to  be  here. 

Will  you  not  consider  this  and  the  other 
matter  on  Homecoming  in  this  issue  of  the 
Register  a  very  personal  invitation — not 
only  an  invitation  but  an  appeal — to  be 
present  ? 

Xo  other  invitation  is  being  issued. 

Of  course,  you  are  going  to  be  here. 


COME  BACK  TO  ALMA  MATER— THE  SAME  ALMA  MATER  IX  A  XEW  SETTIXG 
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Homecoming  on  Saturday,  October  15, 
to  Be  Outstanding  Event 

Alumni  From  North  Carolina  and  From  Many  Other  States  Expected  to  Be  Here — Foot- 
ball Game,  Duke  vs.  Maryland;  Barbecue  Luncheon;  Carillon  and  Organ  Recit- 
als, Among  the  Features  of  a  Busy  Day — Record-Breaking  Attendance 

of  Alumni  is  Expected 


THE  Alumni  Office  of  Duke  University  is  a  busy 
place  tbese  days. 
For,  although  Homecoming — Saturday,  October  15 
— is  still   over  two  weeks  distant,   arrangements   are 
already  being  made  for  this  annual  event. 

And  enough  is  known  already  of  the  prospects  for 
the  day  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  a  record-breaker  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  Day's  Program 

The  events  of  the  clay  will  begin  early. 

Registration  will  start  at  10  a.m.  in  the  lobby  of 
the  University  Union.  Full  information  will  be  given 
there  about  the  features  of  the  day. 

Then  will  come  informal  "get-togethers."'  some 
class  meetings,  perhaps,  and  similar  events. 

At  noon  Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar,  organist  and 
carillonneur  to  Duke  University,  will  give  an  organ 
recital  in  the  new  University  Chapel. 

At  12 :45  there  will  be  a  barbecue  lunch  under  the 
trees  at  one  side  of  Crowell  House. 

At  2:00  p.m.  the  Duke-Maryland  game  will  be 
played  in  the  stadium. 

Following  the  game,  at  5  :00  p.m.,  Mr.  Apgar  will 
give  a  brief  carillon  recital  complimentary  to  the  re- 
turning alumni. 

At  5 :30  a  number  of  the  fraternities  will  keep 
"open  house"  in  honor  of  the  "old  grads. " 

Those  who  can  remain  will  be  guests  during  the 
evening  at  the  Quadrangle  Pictures  performance  in 
Page  Auditorium. 

And  there  will  be  other  things  of  interest. 

Many  Classes  Expected 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  as  many  classes  as 
possible  represented  at  Homecoming. 

Already  a  number  of  alumni,  some  of  them  going 
back  to  classes  in  the  "seventies,"  have  announced 
their  intention  to  be  here. 

An  alumnus  in  a  far  western  state  wrote  recently 
that  he  expected  to  come. 


Every  period  in  the  life  of  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University — from  1870  on — will  be  represented 
unless  all  signs  fail. 

And  the  alumni  gathered  from  far  and  near  will 
have  a  da3*  long  to  be  remembered. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  no  invitation  is  being  issued  in 
addition  to  the  appeal  in  this  number  of  the  Register. 
It  is  felt  that  the  money  spent  for  printing  and  post- 
age for  such  an  invitation  can  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

To  Discuss  Kilgo  Memorial 

On  the  morning  of  Homecoming  Day  at  11  o'clock, 
in  Room  205  of  the  University  Union,  there  will  be  a 
meeting  held  by  alumni  who  were  students  of  Trinity 
College  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Kilgo  to  discuss  the  matter  of  providing 
some  form  of  suitable  memorial  to  the  former  head 
of  the  institution.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Warren,  of 
Chatham,  Virginia,  talked  enthusiastically  about  this 
proposition  while  on  the  campus  recently,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  alumni  interested  in  the  meeting 
on  October  15.  Many  alumni  who  were  Trinity  stu- 
dents during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kilgo  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  providing  some  kind  of  special 
memorial  in  commemoration  of  his  services  to  the  in- 
stitution and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  proposition. 


Formal  Opening  of  School  of  Religion 

The  formal  opening  of  the  School  of  Religion  was 
held  in  York  Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  September 
27,  with  Prof.  James  Cannon  III,  Ivey  professor  of 
the  History  of  Religion  and  Missions,  speaking  on 
"The  Search  for  Saviours."  With  this  service  the 
school  began  its  seventh  year,  having  been  established 
with  the  opening  of  the  1926-1927  session.  Dean  El- 
bert Russell,  President  W.  P.  Few,  and  Dr.  H.  S. 
Smith  participated  in  the  service.  Afterwards  the 
dean's  reception  to  the  faculty  and  students  was  held 
at  Dean  Russell's  residence. 
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New  Academic  Year  Opens;  A  Record 
Made  In  Registrations 

Number  Larger  Thau  on  Corresponding  Date  of  Any  Previous  Session — University's 

Quota  of  New  Students,  500  Men  and  250  Women,  Already  Exceeded — 

Interesting  Freshman  Week  Program 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  opened  its  new  year  auspi- 
ciously. Every  indication  of  a  most  successful 
year  appears  on  the  campus  and  in  the  halls. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  week-end  of  the  new 
academic  year  a  new  record  had  been  set  with  the 
matriculation  of  2,343  students.  At  that  time  353 
additional  registrations  had  been  made  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of 
Nursing,  making  a  total  of  2,696  students  enrolled  in 
the  entire  University,  38  more  than  on  the  correspond- 
ing date  last  year. 

(In  the  next  issue  of  the  Register  a  further  analysis 
of  the  new  registration  figures  will  be  made.) 

Freshman  Week  began  Thursday,  September  15. 
Hundreds  of  freshmen  thronged  the  dormitories,  halls. 
and  offices,  on  that  day.  The  dormitories  were  opened 
at  9  a.m.  During  the  day  each  of  the  new  first  year 
men  visited  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen.  There 
he  was  given  a  program  of  Freshman  Week  and  was 
assigned  a  regular  seat  in  Page  Auditorium  which  he 
must  occupy  at  all  assemblies. 

The  University's  quota  of  new  students.  500  men 
and  250  women,  had  been  accepted  before  the  opening. 

Thursday  night,  in  Page  Auditorium,  at  a  special 
assembly,  general  instructions  were  given  to  all  fresh- 
men. These  included  an  explanation  of  college  reg- 
nlations,  the  college  system  of  grading,  some  advice 
concerning  the  college  courses,  information  about  and 
regulations  for  the  social  fraternities,  and  announce- 
ment from  the  Freshman  Office. 

Beginning  Friday,  and  excepting  Sunday,  each 
morning  a  thirty  minute  assembly  was  held  in  Page 
Auditorium.  After  this  assembly,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, various  tests  were  given  the  incoming  freshmen. 
These  included  psychological  tests,  mathematics  place- 
ment tests,  English  placement  tests,  engineering- 
mathematics  placement  tests,  tests  for  all  freshmen 
who  did  not  take  the  North  Carolina  High  School 
Test  for  Seniors,  last  spring,  and  tests  for  freshmen 


who  have  taken  French  and  chemistry  in  high  school 
and  who  wish  to  continue  these  subjects  in  college. 

Friday  night  Dean  W.  H.  W'annamaker  addressed 
the  assembly.  Saturday  afternoon  the  Freshman 
Field  Meet  was  held  in  the  stadium.  Saturday  night 
was  given  over  to  social  activities.  The  Quadrangle 
Pictures.  Duke's  motion  picture  theatre,  held  open 
house  for  the  freshmen  from  7  to  9  and  at  9  o'clock 
a  Freshman  Mixer  was  held  in  the  Union. 

Monday  was  spent  in  matriculation,  physical  ex- 
aminations, purchase  of  text  books,  and  special  coun- 
selling. President  W.  P.  Few  and  Vice-President  R. 
L.  Flowers  addressed  the  freshmen  at  a  7  :30  p.m.  as- 
sembly in  Page  Auditorium. 

Regular  class  work  for  freshmen  began  on  Tues- 
day, September  20.  That  same  day  new  students  of 
advanced  standing  began  registering.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  college  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st.    Registration  of  students  continued  on  that  day. 


New  Law 
Professor 

Paul  F.  Bruton 
who  comes  to  Duke 
from  Yale  is  a 
member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Law 
School. 

Photographs  of 
the  other  members 
of  the  Law  School 
faculty  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Reg- 
ister. 


Paul  P.  Bruton 
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Address  of  President  W.  P.  Few  at 
Formal  Opening  September  21 


'  The  Acquisition  of  Knowledge  or  Even  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  is  Not  Motive  High  Enough 
for  the  Highest  Kind  of  Education."  He  Declares — "It  Must  Also  Contemplate 


the  Rule  of  Righteousness  in  the  World ' ' 


(The  remarks  of  President  W.  P.  Few  at  the  forma] 
opening  of  Duke  University  Wednesday,  September 
21.) 

At  this  formal  opening  of  the  university  for  another 
academic  year  I  wish  I  might  strike  a  worthy  keynote 
for  your  thinking  and  your  activities  during  this  year. 

You  have  come  into  college  this  year  out  of  a  con- 
fused and  troubled  world.  The  difficulties  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  will  search  out  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  institutions  of  organized  society,  includ- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  education.  While  much  of 
this  criticism,  to  be  sure,  will  be  not  constructive,  but 
hysterical  and  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  fer- 
ment of  the  age,  still  this  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  raise 
again  the  old  question,  what  may  the  individual  ex- 
pect of  education,  what  may  the  patron  expect,  and 
what  society  in  general?  To  begin  with,  education 
must  be  judged  by  its  products.  "Wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children,"  and  in  the  long  run  can  be  justified 
in  no  other  way.  The  only  answer  to  criticisms 
against  our  own  college  that  we  can  make  and  that  is 
worth-the  making  is  just  what  you  men  sitting  in 
front  of  me  now  do  in  the  next  ten  years  and  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Everybody  concerned  about  educa- 
tion here  at  Duke  is  going  to  expect,  and  has  the  right 
to  expect,  that  we  make  it  effective ;  that  is,  we  must 
make  it  actually  take  effect  in  the  thinking,  in  the 
lives,  and  in  the  characters  of  our  students  and  grad- 
uates. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  disappointment 
in  college  graduates  of  this  as  of  every  other  gen- 
eration. At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  easily 
possible  to  build  a  type  of  educated  men  better  than 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  American  colleges  in 
the  past.  The  only  way  I  know  to  make  better  grad- 
uates is  to  make  better  undergraduates,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  this 
way  today. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  recently  by  a  correspondent  I 
never  saw,  a  thoughtful  woman  who  has  watched  four 
of  her  own  children  as  they  have  graduated  from  good 
American  colleges  (none  of  them  in  North  Carolina) 
and  gone  out  into  life. 


"I  have  now  had  time,"  she  writes,  "to  observe  the 
effects  of  such  education  on  their  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  the  young  people  who  shared  their  experiences.  It 
seems  to  me  that  great  opportunity  presupposes  cor- 
responding obligation.  My  observation  is  that  these 
young  men  and  women,  for  the  most  part  married  and 
raising  families,  are  living  to  and  for  themselves,  just 
as  surely  as  the  tenant  farmer  or  the  street  posthole 
digger.  Certainly  they  have  some  culture,  and  they 
are,  perhaps,  a  bit  snobbish.  They  do  not,  however, 
feel  called  upon  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the 
big  questions  of  the  day,  or  take  any  part  in  social 
problems,  even  to  the  extent  of  voting. 

"You  will  contend  that  my  observation  is  limited, 
and  that  the  younger  generation  of  college-bred  men 
and  women  is  reasonably  active  and  doing  its  part.  If 
it  is  active,  its  action  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  moral 
question,  and  shows  small  intelligence.  The  country 
has  never  in  my  time  been  in  so  deplorable  a  condition 
as  we  find  it  today.  Now  the  question  in  my  mind  is, 
why  educate  those  young  people  ?  The  country  seems 
to  be  run  by  the  hoodlum  element,  and  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  country  drop  to  the  hoodlum  level. 

"They  devour  the  'funnies'  and  say  'gonna,' 
'yeah,'  and  worse. 

"Is  it  not  that  every  student,  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  college,  even  should  be  made  to  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  obligation  so  that  he  shall  ask  himself,  as  Pasteur 
says,  'What  have  I  done'  (or  shall  I  do)  'for  my  coun- 
try'?' And  furthermore  ask  of  himself  how  he  can 
best  contribute  to  the  moral  tone  and  intellectual  out- 
look of  the  nation?  Because  he  is  trained  he  should 
lead ;  he  with  his  kind  should  seek  to  make  intelligence 
and  morality  the  dominating  elements  in  the  national 
life,  rather  than  partisanship  and  greed. 

"Within  the  past  year  my  state  has  elected  to  the 
office  of  governor  a  man  whose  sole  qualifications  in 
the  minds  of  his  promoters  were  his  lifelong  adherence 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
the  saloon  and  race  track  gambling.  The  schools,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  become  vocal  as  to  what  we  should 
demand  of  those  seeking  to  occupy  places  of  trust. 
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Unless  we  safeguard  these  matters,  onr  democracy  will 
be  our  ruin.    We  must  have  standards." 

Does  this  description  fit  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  graduates  of  American  colleges  ?  If  it  does,  it 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  you  now  to  become  in  your 
turn  a  different  sort  of  graduate. 

The  same  correspondent  also  called  my  attention  to 
some  words  from  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  American 
public  life  today,  former  secretary  of  war,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  who  admits  that  he  has  "sometimes  been  a  bit 
discouraged  as  to  what  happens  to  the  intellect  of 
America  after  it  leaves  college"  and  particularly  de- 
cries "the  lack  of  intellectual  leadership  in  these 
periods  of  stress  and  strain. "  At  a  recent  Yale  alumni 
luncheon  he  asked :  Why,  in  this  period  of  bewilder- 
ment and  doubt ;  why,  when  the  nation  is  afraid,  has 
there  not  come  from  the  academically  trained  masses 
of  America,  men  and  women  who  know  the  courage 
which  a  knowledge  of  history  and  the  experience  of 
academic  halls  ought  to  produce ;  and  why  has  there 
not  been  the  great  concurrence  of  intellectual  leader- 
ship upon  which  the  people  could  have  safely  relied? 

"I  do  not  quite  know  why  it  is,"  he  commented. 
"Perhaps  our  parties  and  distinctions  have  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  the  rewards  that  have  been 
offered  in  the  business  of  the  world  in  modern  times 
have  swept  aside  too  much  of  the  intellect,  and  too 
much  of  the  spirit  bred  in  colleges  and  left  them  unfit 
for  public  service. ' '  He  went  on :  "  Out  in  the  by- 
ways and  hedges,  in  the  humble  places  of  America,  in 
the  hearts  of  men  whose  words  are  perhaps  illiterate 
and  tones  halting,  there  are  great  virtues  that  have 
been  bred  in  the  hundred  or  more  years  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  all  they  need  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  comes  from  the  academic  tradition  of  a  place 
like  this." 

These  quotations  are  from  another  friendly  and 
kindly  critic  of  America  and  American  institutions. 
These  words,  too,  should  give  us  pause.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  need  to  shift  the  whole  emphasis  in  educa- 
tion. In  any  event,  I  still  dare  to  set  for  education 
the  highest  goal.  The  aim  of  education,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  not  merely  the  training  of  the  hands  or 
the  furnishing  of  the  mind,  but  the  shaping  of  the 
whole  personality ;  in  short,  the  making  of  wise  and 
good  men  and  women. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  even  the  pursuit 
of  truth  is  not  motive  high  enough  for  the  highest 
kind  of  education.  It  must  also  contemplate  the  rule 
of  righteousness  in  the  world.  This  rule  of  righteous- 
ness will  come  not  through  search  for  the  truth,  even 
though  it  be  high  and  disinterested,  but  through  a 
certain  essence  of  character,  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, and  constituting  a  sort  of  hidden,  personal 
power  that  is  a  part  of  the  spiritual  equipment  of 
every  wise  and  good  man  and  from  which  have  sprung 


the  noblest  achievements  and  characters  of  the  race. 
At  least  this  year  every  student,  new  and  old, 
should  come  to  college  not  in  a  perfunctory  way  but 
with  some  sense  of  mission,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
crusader  in  the  causes  of  humanity. 


Impressive  Worship  Services 
Held  in  New  Chapel 

Two  impressive  worship  services  were  held  in  the 
new  Chapel  of  Duke  University  following  the  arrival 
of  the  new  class  of  freshmen  on  September  15  and 
after  the  formal  opening  of  the  University's  eighty- 
first  academic  year  on  September  21.  On  Sunday, 
September  18,  Dr.  Prank  S.  Hickman  led  the  service 
for  the  recently  arrived  first-year  men,  and  at  the 
same  hour  Dean  Elbert  Russell  was  heard  by  the 
young  women  of  the  Woman's  College  freshman  class. 


Dr.  William  Joseph  Henry  Cotton 
Dies  on  September  11 

Following  an  illness  of  slightly  more  than  a  week, 
Dr.  William  Joseph  Henry  Cotton,  since  1920  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Duke  University,  died  at  Duke 
Hospital  on  the  evening  of  September  11.  Death  was 
attributed  to  a  heart  attack.  Dr.  Cotton  had  taught 
in  the  second  term  of  the  University  Summer  School 
after  spending  the  first  part  of  the  summer  vacation- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  second  term  he  became  ill  and  later  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  where  he  died  four  days  later. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 13,  at  Watts  Street  Baptist  Church,  Durham,  and 
interment  followed  at  Maplewood  Cemetery.  A  large 
number  of  University  associates  and  Durham  friends 
attended  the  rites,  with  officers  of  the  University, 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  economics  department 
serving  as  active  and  honorary  pallbearers. 

Dr.  Cotton  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Lord  Cotton,  a  son,  Albert  H.  Cotton,  Duke  law  stu- 
dent ;  and  three  brothers  of  Philadelphia. 

A  graduate  of  Temple  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  teacher  of  commercial  and 
economic  subjects  for  many  years,  Dr.  Cotton  had 
written  a  number  of  valuable  economic  studies.  He 
had  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  studies  in  indus- 
trial management,  labor  problems,  and  advanced  ac- 
counting. Three  years  ago  he  spent  his  sabbatical 
leave  in  Europe  studying  industrial  conditions,  and 
upon  his  return  to  this  country  was  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  business  and  academic  groups.  As  a 
teacher  he  held  the  esteem  of  his  students  and  faculty 
assoeiates. 
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238  Colleges  Represented  in  1932  Duke 

Summer  Sessions 


Students  in  Attendance  From  Every  North  Carolina  Degree-Conferring  Institution  and 

From  Nearly  All  the  Junior  Colleges — An  Increase  of  457  Students  Over  1931 

Registration — Representation  of  Southern  Institutions  Particularly  Large 


¥7' VERY  North  Carolina  degree-conferring  institu- 
*^4  tion  was  represented  at  the  past  summer 's  sessions 
at  Duke  University,  according  to  an  examination  of 
the  records.  At  the  same  time  nearly  every  jiuiior 
college  was  represented. 

The  summer  registration  was  2,134  students  from 
39  states  and  foreign  countries,  an  increase  of  457 
students  over  the  1931  registration.  These  students 
came  from  238  colleges  and  24  high  schools,  setting  a 
new  record  for  the  number  of  institutions  represented. 

Duke  naturally  was  most  largely  represented  with 
391  students  at  the  first  term  and  185  in  the  second. 
Without  the  state  many  of  the  country's  outstanding 
colleges  and  universities  had  students  at  Duke  during 
the  summer  period,  including  15  state  universities. 
The  representation  of  southern  institutions  was  par- 
ticularly large,  and  also  impressive  was  the  number 
of  woman's  colleges  represented. 

The  list  of  institutions  represented  during  the  sum- 
mer is  as  follows : 

Agnes  Scott,  Akron  University,  Alabama  Woman 's  College, 
Albion  College,  Albright,  Allegheny,  American  University,  Am- 
herst, Antioch  College,  Appalachian  Training  College,  Asbury 
College,  Asheville,  Ashley  Hall  Normal,  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  Augusta  Junior  College,  Augusta  Normal  (S.  C). 

Battle  Creek  College,  Baylor  University,  Beekley  College, 
Belhaven  College,  Berea  College,  Bessie  Tift,  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  Blackstone,  Bloomsburg  Training  College, 
Blue  Mountain  College,  Bluefield  College,  Bowling  Green, 
Brenau  College,   Bridgewater,   Broaddus,   Bucknell   University. 

California  (Pa.),  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Carson- 
Newman,  Catawba  College,  Cedar  Crest,  Centenary  College, 
Central  College,  Chattanooga  University,  Chowan,  Christian 
College  (Mo.),  Clemson  College,  Coker  University,  College  of 
Charleston,  Columbia  College,  Columbia.  University,  Concord 
S.  T.  C,  Connecticut  Agriculture,  Converse,  Cox  College,  Cul- 
lowhee  State  Normal,  Cumberland. 

Davenport,  Davidson  College,  Delaware  University,  Dickin- 
son, District  A.  &  M.,  Drake,  Duke. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  East  Radford  S.  T.  C,  East 
Stroudsburg  S.  T.,  Edenboro  State  Teachers  College,  Eliza- 
beth College,  Elizabethtown  College,  Elon,  Emerson  College, 
Emory  University,  Emory  and  Henry,  Erskine. 

Fairmont  S.  T.  C,  Farmville  S.  T.  C,  Flora  MacDonald, 
Florence  State  Normal,  Florence  Teachers  College,  Florida 
S.  T.  C,  Florida  St.  Women's  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 


Fredericksburg   S.    T.    C,    Frostburg    State    Normal,    Furman 
University. 

Geneva  College,  George  Peabody  College,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Georgia  State  College,  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women,  Georgia.  S.  W.  C,  Georgia  Tech,  Gettysburg,  Glen- 
ville  S.  T.  C,  Goueher,  Greenville  Women's  College,  Greensboro 
Women 's  College,  Grenada,  Grinnell,  Grove  City,  Guilford 
College. 

Hampton-Sidney,  Harrisonburg  State  Teachers  College,  High 
Point  College,  Hollins  College,  Hood  College,  Howard  College, 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 

J.  B.  Stetson  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Juaniata 
College,  Junior  College  (Houston,  Texas). 

Keystone  State  Normal,  Keystone  Teachers  College,  King's 
Moore  College,  Kutztown  State  Teachers  College,  Kwansei 
Takium   (Japan). 

La  Grange  College,  Lander,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Lehigh 
University,  Lenoir-Rhyne,  Limestone  College,  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  Littleton  College,  Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Louisburg,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Lynchburg 
College. 

Mansfield  College,  Marion  Junior  College,  Marshall  College, 
Maryland  State  Normal,  Maryville  College,  Memminger  Nor- 
mal, Meredith  College,  Mercer  College,  Millersville  State 
Teachers  College,  Millsaps,  Mississippi  State  College,  Missis- 
sippi State  College  for  Women,  Mississippi  State  Teachers 
College,  Mississippi  Woman's  College,  Mitchell  College,  Mo- 
ravian College,  Morris-Harvey,  Mt.  Vernon  College,  Muhlen- 
burg  College,  Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Muskingum 
College. 

Newberry  College,  New  River  State,  New  York  University, 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  North  Carolina  State, 
North  Georgia. 

Oxford  College. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  Peace  Institute,  Phillips  Uni- 
versity, Piedmont  College,  Presbyterian  College,  Princeton. 

Queens  College,  Queens-Chicora. 

Radford  Teachers  College,  Randolph-Macon,  Randolph-Macon 
Women's  College,  Richmond  Normal,  Roanoke  College,  Roches- 
ter School  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Rollins  College,  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Salem  College  (N.  C),  Salem  College  (W.  Va.),  Salisbury 
Normal  (Md.),  Shepherd  College,  Shippensburg  State  Teachers 
College,  Shorter,  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College,  South 
Georgia  Teachers  College,  Southern  College,  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  St.  John's  College,  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  Stephens  College,  Stout  Insti- 
tute, Susquehanna,  Syracuse  University. 

Tarleton,  Temple  University,  Tennessee  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Texas  Christian  University,  Texas  Woman's  College,  Tow- 
son  Md.  Normal,  Trenton  State  College. 

(Co-ntinu-ed  on  Page  260) 
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1931-1932  Session  the  Very  Best  in 
Duke  University's  History 

Goes  Down  in  the  Annals  of  the  Institution  as  a  Record-Breaker  in  Many  Ways — Total 
Enrollment  for  the  Year,  Including  the  Summer  Sessions,  was  4,619 — Records 
Show  Total  of  540  Officers  of  Government,  Administration  and  Instruc- 
tion— Some  of  the  Year's  Achievements 


"TkUKE  University's  second  year  on  the  new  campus 
-■--'was  a  year  of  success,  of  achievement,  of  advance- 
ment, along  every  line.  A  year  of  building  has  seen 
the  new  chapel  and  the  new  chemistry  building  com- 
pleted. In  this  year,  also,  the  Nurses'  Home  was  built 
and  many  improvements  added  to  the  equipment  of 
the  other  buildings. 

The  campus,  itself,  has  been  beautified.  Much  more 
grass  has  been  sown  and  many  shrubs  have  made  their 
appearance.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  grounds 
about  the  new  chapel.  Miniature  boxbushes  line  the 
walks. 

The  Duke  Forest  has  taken  on  new  beauty.  Under 
the  guiding  hand  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  Chief  For- 
ester, and  of  Mr.  William  K.  Maughan.  his  assistant, 
the  inventory  has  been  completed  and  many  improve- 
ments made. 

The  hospital  has  been  busy  with  thousands  of  cases. 
The  halls  of  its  public  clinic,  day  after  day,  have  been 
thronged  with  men.  women,  and  little  children,  seek- 
ing the  mercy  of  healing. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  col- 
lections and  several  publications  have  been  issued  by 
the  Duke  University  Press.  Hundreds  of  degrees 
have  been  awarded  to  students  who  have  done  excel- 
lent work. 

Visitors  for  the  year  include  eminent  surgeons, 
great  educators,  statesmen,  musicians,  business  leaders, 
ministers  and  missionaries.  These  have  brought  their 
services  and  their  varied  messages  and  have  made 
them  a  part  of  Duke  University's  life. 

From  time  to  time  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
faculty.  All  these  are  men  of  distinction  and  ability. 
They  have  already  made  places  for  themselves  in  the 
life  of  the  institution. 

The  Student  Association  has  handled  wisely  many 
problems  and  has  successfully  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
student  organizations.  The  social  life  of  the  student 
body  has  advanced  rapidly. 

But  the  advancement  of  the  University  has  not  been 


confined  to  the  campus.  Abroad,  in  the  world  of 
science,  in  the  world  of  economics,  in  the  world  of 
literature,  Duke  men  of  letters  and  of  science  have 
made  themselves  known  during  the  year.  Not  only 
have  faculty  members  published  many  new  books,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  honored  with  invitations  to 
address  conventions,  conferences  and  institutes  con- 
cerned with  problems  in  varied  fields.  Some  of  them 
have  been  awarded  fellowships  and  some  have  been 
chosen  as  exchange  professors,  even  in  foreign  uni- 
versities. 

Among  the  students  honors  have  been  won  in  ath- 
letics, in  music,  and  in  dramatics.  Duke  University's 
teams  have  made  an  enviable  record  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Glee  Club,  the  orchestra  and  the  band 
have  continued  their  march  of  triumph  in  the  world 
of  collegiate  music.  The  Duke  Players  again  won 
first  honors  in  the  state  contest  and  their  director, 
Professor  A.  T.  West,  was  again  elected  president  of 
the  state  association. 

Statistically,  for  the  past  year,  the  records  show 
540  officers  of  government,  administration,  and  in- 
struction. Of  this  number,  there  are  36  trustees  of 
Duke  University,  15  trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment, 
50  officers  of  administration,  and  249  officers  of  in- 
struction. The  remainder  include  the  fellows,  assist- 
ants, scholars,  and  various  other  employes. 

The  total  student  enrollment,  in  all  departments, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31.  1932.  was  4,619.  These 
figures  were  arrived  at  after  eliminating  duplication 
of  names  which  appeared  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment or  semester. 

There  were  1,480  students  enrolled  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  undergraduate  school  for  men.  In  the 
Woman's  College  there  were  604  students.  The  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  had  an  enrollment  of 
709  (including  graduate  students  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion), and  the  School  of  Law  76.  The  School  of 
Medicine,  with  a  senior  class  for  the  first  time,  enrolled 
a  total  of  158.  Its  sister  School  of  Nursing  showed  an 
(Continued  on  Page  251) 
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Vote  For  Class  Representatives 
on  the  Councils 

At  your  class  meeting  that  was  held  during  the  1932  Commencement  the  names  that  appear  be- 
low were  nominated  for  representatives  on  the  Alumnae  and  Alumni  Councils.  Please  vote  for  one 
man  and  one  woman :  sign  and  return  to  the  Alumni  Office  the  ballot  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


1902 

Class  Representative  on  Alumni  Council: 

W.  H.  Brown,  Methodist  Minister,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
G.  H.  Flowers,  Manager,  Allen  and  Ginter  Branch, 
Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Linville    K.    Martin,    Lawyer,    Manly,    Hendren    and 
Womble,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 


Class  Representative  on  Alumnae  Council: 

Nellie  McClees,  Teacher  in  Hugh  Morson  High  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Marjie  Jordan  Biggs  (Mrs.  J.  C),  Homemaker, 
Wake  Forest  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1907 

Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council: 

Leonidas  P.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Personnel, 
Davison-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Joseph  R.  McPhail,  Special  Agent,  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 

Dr.  Annie  T.  Smith,  Physician,  Trust  Building, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Edna   Tavlor   Poindexter    (Mrs.   C.   D.),   Homemaker, 
1402  West  Market  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1922 

Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council: 

R.    Dwight    Ware,    Methodist    Minister,    Myers    Park 
Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Calvin  B.  Houck,  Advertising  Agent,  Houck  and  Com- 
pany,   723-727    Shenandoah    Life    Insurance    Buliding, 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 

Lela  Young  Holton  (Mrs.  Holland),  Homemaker, 
809  Watts  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Annie  Brown  Jerome  (Mrs.  J.  T.),  Homemaker, 
Pine  Level,  N.  C. 

1912 

There  were  no  nominations.    Vote  for  one  member  of  the 
class  for  the  Alumni  and  one  for  the  Alumnae  Council. 

1917 

Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council: 

Homer     N.     LeGrand,     Partner,     Merrimonlnsurance 
Agency,  American  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.   C. 


Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 

Louise  Berry,   Teacher,  Durham  Junior  High   School, 
813  Arnette  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Lueile   Merrit   Allen    (Mrs.   Irving),   Homemaker,    911 
Monmouth  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1927 

Class  Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council : 

Walter  A.  Biggs,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Home  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  Durham,  N.  C. 
J.   Welch   Harriss,   President,   Harriss   and   Covington 
Hosiery  Mills,  High  Point,  N.  C. 


Class  Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 
Ruth  Dailey  Chesson,  Homemaker,  Richmond,  Va. 
Mattie  Wilson,  Teacher,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 


BALLOT 


CLASS  OF 


For  Representative  on  Alumni  CounciL 


For  Representative  on  Alumnae  CounciL 


(Signed )_ 


Date_ 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


Wf  WARREN  WATSON,  Cla&s  of  1909,  is  a  native  of  Hyde  County. 
™*  •  During  the  past  year  lie  has  been  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Farmers'  Association,  presiding  over  the  recent  State  Farmers  and  Farm 
Women's  Convention  held  in  Raleigh.  He  has  been  active  in  the  social, 
civic,  and  political  life  of  his  community,  county  and  state.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Hyde  County.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Exec- 
utive Committee,  1930-32,  from  his  county.  He  had  eighteen  months 
service  in  the  World  War  with  the  motor  transport  department.  His 
father,  George  I.  Watson,  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1872.  Mrs. 
Watson,  who  was  Miss  Ellen  S.  Constable,  graduated  in  1915. 


W.  Warken  Watson 

MISS  LEAH  BODDIE.  AM.  1925,  is  Dean  of  Women  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women.  She  studied  at  St.  Hughes  College, 
Oxford  University.  England.  She  was  a  delegate  from  the  New  Jersey 
division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  University  Women  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
some  time  ago.  Miss  Boddie  was  chairman  last  year  of  the  college 
division  of  the  National  Deans  Association.  She  has  written  a  number 
of  articles  on  various  phases  of  the  work  of  college  deans.  She  is  a  native 
of  Durham  and  was  for  several  years  teacher  of  history  in  the  Durham 
high  school.  She  was  dean  of  women  in  the  Duke  University  Summer 
School  several  vears  ago. 


Miss  Leah  Boddie 


T>  FRANK  HAXES,  of  the  Class  of  1911,  has  been  associated  for  the 
-*•  •  past  seventeen  years  with  the  legal  department  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  O,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  general  law  practice  prior  to  that  time.  He  was  renominated 
in  the  Forsyth  County  primary  in  June  for  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since  April,  1925.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Hanes  is  a  director  of  the 
Farmers  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  Winston-Salem,  and  has 
other  responsible  business  and  civic  connections.  He  is  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Forsyth  County  Alumni  Association  of  Duke  University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1915. 


P.  Frank  Hanes 
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New  Member  of  Duke  Staff  Comes  From 

Musical  Family 

Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar,  Organist  and  Carillonneur  to  the  University,  Has  Already 
Had  a  Most  Interesting  Career — Has  Held  Several  Important  Church  Choir 
Positions — Studied  for  Three  Seasons  With  Anton  Brees,  Noted  Carillon- 
neur— Greatly  Pleased  With  Duke  Organ 


THAT  CHANCE  plays  quite  a  part  in  the  selection 
of  a  life  career  is  shown  in  the  ease  of  Lawrence 
Clarke  Apgar,  organist  and  carillonneur  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Had  it  not  been  for  his  father's  suggestion 
that  he  study  the  organ,  both  as  a  remunerative  avoca- 
tion and  as  a  source  of  personal  enjoyment,  it  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  Mr.  Apgar  might  have  chosen  some 
other  instrument  of  the  musical  family.  As  it  was,  his 
early  work  on  the  piano  gave  him  the  musical  founda- 
tion for  his  later  work  on  the  organ. 

Mr.  Apgar  was  born  in  Westfield,  N.  J.  His  family 
was  very  musical.  His  mother  sang,  and  played  the 
piano.  His  father  also  sang,  and  played  the 
piano,  but  his  greatest  pleasure  was  derived  from 
improvising  at  the  organ.  At  one  time  the  father  was 
connected  with  the  pianola  department  of  the  Aeolian 
Company.  At  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  Mr.  Apgar 's 
sister  and  he  used  to  stand  on  the  pedals  and  pump 
the  rolls  as  they  played  their  varied  music.  His  father 
very  wisely  began  with  simple  music,  gradually  in- 
creasing its  difficulty,  until,  without  realizing  it  the 
children  were  soon  enjoying  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

At  the  age  of  three,  he  was  taught  the  simpler  and 
more  familiar  hymns  on  the  piano  by  his  father.  The 
wide  stretches  of  some  of  the  chords  were  crossed  out 
and  rearranged  so  that  the  music  could  more  easily  be 
played.  Upon  reaching  seven  years  of  age,  he  began 
to  take  piano  lessons  from  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
friends,  Mrs.  Mary  Lawton  Francis,  who  also  taught 
her  son  with  marked  success.  He  is  now  organist  at  a 
leading  church  in  New  York  City. 

When  he  was  nine,  dressed  as  Paderewski,  Mr. 
Apgar  played  at  a  church  entertainment,  the  com- 
position being  the  pianist 's  familiar  Minuet  a  1 ' 
Antique.  He  continued  his  piano  studies  for  four 
years  with  Mrs.  Francis.  Then,  he  became  soprano 
soloist  with  an  Episcopal  boy  choir.  To  prevent  his 
losing  his  singing  voice,  he  stopped  his  choral  work 
two  years  before  his  voice  changed.  This,  he  says,  led 
to  the  result  that  now  he  cannot  sing  at  all. 

Mr.    Apgar,    when    16,    began    piano    study    with 


Charles  Leech  Gulick,  prominent  American  concert 
organist.  At  this  age,  he  gave  a  piano  recital  in  West- 
field,  entirely  from  memory.  After  two  years  of  study 
with  Gulick,  he  went  to  Yale,  Although  taking  the 
academic  course,  he  took  several  courses  in  the  School 
of  Music.  In  1924,  he  won  the  first  prize  for  entrance 
examinations  in  Pianoforte  playing. 

In  his  first  two  years  at  Yale,  he  appeared  as  soloist 
and  accompanist  at  various  musical  events.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Lynnwood  Farnum,  distin- 
guished organist,  gave  a  recital  at  Yale.  Mr.  Apgar 
was  so  little  interested  that  he  did  not  even  attend. 
Two  years  later  he  was  studying  with  him.  During 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  he  studied  with  Harry 
Benjamin  Jepson,  Professor  of  Music,  and  organist  to 
the  University.  Professor  Jepson  taught  organ, 
trained  the  University  choir,  and  composed  for  the 
organ.  Although  he  began  the  study  of  organ  as  late 
as  October,  1926,  Mr.  Apgar  decided  to  go  out  for  the 
annual  organ  competition  at  Yale.  Although  he  did 
not  win,  he  did  learn  and  play  from  memory,  in  the 
short  intervening  period,  difficult  compositions  which 
other  competitors  had  studied  for  j^ears. 

In  the  senior  year,  he  had  his  first  experience  in 
church  work,  playing  at  Christ  Church,  New  Haven. 
He  also  gave  several  recitals,  besides  teaching  and 
coaching  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Apgar  owes  his  interest  in 
musical  composition  to  H.  Leroy  Baumgartner,  and 
his  further  interest  to  Ernest  Ezekiel,  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  four  summers,  he  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Ensemble,  as  piano  soloist,  in  the  summers 
of  1926-1927,  and  organ  soloist,  in  the  summer  of  1928. 

While  in  his  Junior  year  at  Yale,  Lake  Placid 
friends,  from  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  urged  him  to  take 
the  entrance  examinations  at  Curtis  Institute  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  did  so,  with  no  expectation  of  being 
admitted.  Three  days  later  he  was  notified  that  he 
had  gained  admission.  Curtis  Institute,  which  is  en- 
dowed for  $15,000,000,  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bok,  has 
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as  its  director  Josef  Hofmann,  and  a  distinguished 
faculty  of  eminent  musicians. 

Study  at  Curtis  began  in  1928.  Here  he  had  the 
great  privilege  of  studying  with  Dr.  Lynwood  Far- 
nuni.  He  worked  with  Dr.  Farnum  until  the  latter 's 
untimely  death  in  November,  1930.  He  was  probably 
the  greatest  organist  in  the  world.  In  his  first  year  at 
Curtis,  Mr.  Apgar  was  organist  at  the  Forty-Third 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia.  Of  interest  also  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Apgar  played  several  times  at  the 
Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  last  two  years,  he  was  organist  at  the  Re- 
formed Congregation  Keneseth  Israel,  in  Philadelphia. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Reform 
congregations  in  this  country.  In  addition.  Mr.  Apgar 
has  played  for  various  lengths  of  time  at  Ninth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Matthew's  Lutheran  Church,  and  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  the  latter  a  historic  place  where  Washington 
and  Franklin  worshipped. 

In  the  past  year,  he  studied  with  Fernando  Ger- 
niani,  organist  of  the  Augusteo  Orchestra  in  Rome. 
Himself  an  advocate  of  deep  simplicity,  Germani  is 
noted  for  his  youth  and  virtuosity.  Mr.  Apgar  also 
played  the  large  four  manual  organ  in  the  newly 
erected  municipal  auditorium  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  soloist  with  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  in  New  York  City.  He  assisted  as  well 
at  several  faculty  recitals,  besides  giving  a  number  of 
organ  and  piano  concerts  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

For  three  seasons,  Mr.  Apgar  studied  with  Anton 
Brees.  world-renowned  carillonneur,  at  the  Singing 
Tower,  Mountain  Lake,  Florida.  The  association  with 
Mr.  Brees  was  most  pleasant  and  stimulating.  His 
teaching  was  masterful  and  inspiring. 

Of  the  organ,  Mr.  Apgar  says:  "I  find  more  pleas- 
ure in  playing  upon,  and  listening  to,  the  organ  in  the 
University  Chapel,  than  I  have  experienced  with  any 
other  instrument.  The  acoustics  of  the  building  rein- 
force the  tone  of  the  organ  to  excellent  advantage. 
The  total  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  Chapel  itself  provides 
a  magnificent  setting  for  this  great  instrument.  The 
builders  of  the  organ  have  provided  stops  of  great 
tonal  beauty  and  range,  together  with  a  complement 
of  controls,  which  not  only  make  possible  great  varia- 
tions in  dynamics  and  timbre,  but  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  playing  such  an  instrument.  I  hope  to  make  this 
organ  the  medium  by  which  the  best  in  music  can  be 
given  to  the  University  community. ' ' 

Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar  created  a  fine  impression  as 
guest  soloist  during  the  last  Commencement  period. 
The  brilliance  of  his  playing,  the  wide  range  of  his 
selections,  which  not  only  showed  the  capacities  of  the 
organ,  but  displayed  a  fine  artistry  built  upon  solid 
musicianship,  gave  music  lovers  very  satisfying  music. 
His  delightful  personality  has  already  won  for  him  a 


place  in  the  esteem  of  the  community,  which  his  work 
here  will  but  serve  to  deepen. 


Death  of  Dr.  Wallace  B.  Cannon,  Duke 

Alumnus,  at  Veterans'  Hospital, 

Hampton,  Va. 

Dr.  Wallace  B.  Cannon,  of  the  Class  of  1916,  died  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  on  September  18,  at  the  veterans'  ad- 
ministration hospital,  where  he  had  served  as  assistant 
surgeon.  Interment  was  at  Arlington  Cemetery  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  the  son  of  Bishop  James  Cannon, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
brother  of  Professor  James  Cannon  III,  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. After  graduating  at  Duke,  he  obtained  his 
medical  education  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

He  is  survived  by  the  widow  and  one  daughter,  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  His  father,  Bishop  Cannon, 
was  notified  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  of  the  son's  death. 


Judge  Garland  E.  Midyette  Dies  at 

Elizabeth  City;  Was  a  Duke 

Alumnus 

Judge  Garland  E.  Midyette,  of  Jackson,  N.  C,  an 
alumnus  of  Trinity  College,  passed  away  suddenly  at 
Elizabeth  City  September  20  from  acute  dilation  of 
the  heart.    He  had  been  holding  a  term  of  court  there. 

Judge  Midyette  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four 
children,  one  of  the  sons  being  a  Duke  student, 
Thomas  Midyette. 

The  deceased  was  57  years  old.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hyde  County  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1907.  He 
studied  law  at  Wake  Forest  in  1899. 

Commenting  on  Judge  Midyette 's  death,  Gov.  0. 
Max  Gardner  said,  in  part:  "He  was  a  judge  of  high 
character  and  proven  ability.  He  had  an  extremely 
well  balanced  mind  and  was  one  of  the  very  best 
superior  court  judges  in  North  Carolina.  His  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt  and  the  entire  state  will  sincerely  mourn 
his  untimely  passing." 

The  Durham  Morning  Herald  said  editorially  of 
Judge  Midyette  on  September  23 : 

"In  the  death  of  Judge  Garland  E.  Midyette,  the 
state  superior  court  loses  one  of  its  ablest  presiding 
officers.  Judge  Midyette  took  his  work  seriously,  pos- 
sessed a  lot  of  natural  ability  and  judgment,  and  had 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  possessing  also 
that  essential  element  known  as  judicial  temperament. 
The  eight  years  service  on  the  superior  court  bench 
had  brought  to  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  judges  in  the  state.  His  death  is  a  distinct 
loss. ' ' 
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Report  as  to  Trinity  College  Story  of 
Substantial  Progress 

Dean  W.  H.  Wannarnaker,  in  His  Report  to  President  of  Duke  University  on  the  College 

for  Men,  Says  "It  is  Just  as  Much  a  Distinct  College  Now  as  It  Ever  Was" — 

Stresses  Honors  Work  and  Efforts  to  "Strengthen  the  Personal  and 

Social  Elements  in  Education" 


"TkEAN  W.  H.  WANNAMAKER 's  report  on  the 
*-*  work  of  Trinity  College  for  the  year  of  1930-31  is 
a  most  optimistic  one.  This  appears  in  the  Report  of 
the  President  of  Duke  University  to  the  Trustees  and 
bears  the  date  of  April,  1932.  The  1931-32  report  will 
appear  within  the  next  few  months,  along  with  other 
reports  on  various  phases  of  the  institution's  work. 

Dr.  Wannamaker  speaks  enthu- 
siastically of  the  plan  to  preserve  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  entity  of  Trinity  as  the  under- 
graduate men's  school  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. "In  actuality,"  the  clean 
says,  "it  is  just  as  much  a  distinct 
college  now  as  it  ever  was.  It  is.  and 
I  hope  and  believe  ever  will  be.  the 
heart  of  the  university.  Without  it 
I  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  more 
comprehensive  institution.  While 
persistent  and  wise  precautions  must 
be  observed  to  prevent  the  university 
idea  from  invading  the  undergrad- 
uate college  with  an  overshadowing, 
restricting  effect,  since  college  and 
university  are  distinct  entities,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  helpful  influence 
can  be  exerted  on  the  college  by  the 
University.  And  I  am  sure  that  such 
influence  is  already  apparent  here. 
Our  undergraduates  seem  to  me. 
within  the  past  year  especially,  to 
have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  graduate 
and  advanced  professional  students;  they  have  taken 
on  a  more  earnest  and  dignified  attitude  toward 
scholastic  work." 

Commending,  especially  the  work  of  senior  Assis- 
tant Dean  Herring  and  of  Assistant  Dean  Arnold. 
Dean  Wannamaker  recommends  an  early  increase  of 
the  staff  of  each.  He  favors  a  personal  relationship 
between  the  deans  and  the  students. 

The  social  life  of  the  students  has  been  cared  for  bv 


Dean  W.  H.  Wanxahaker 


Mrs.  Clarence  Pemberton.  who  is  the  college  hostess. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  supervises  the  social  gatherings  of  the 
students  and  acts  as  their  social  adviser.    Dean  Wan- 
namaker recommends  enlarging  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  College. 

The  dean  praises  the  work  of  the  infirmary  and  of 
the  university  hospital  in  caring  for  the  health  of  the 
students.  "We  wonder,  now,"  he 
says,  "how  we  could  have  gotten 
along  through  the  years  when  we 
had  far  less  adequate  means  for  this 
work. ' ' 

Discussing  the  physical  education 
in  the  college.  Dean  Wannamaker 
says: 

"The  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  all  students  is  constantly  en- 
larging and  is  built  around  three  ob- 
jectives: (1)  To  determine  by  phys- 
ical and  medical  examination  the 
student's  state  of  development;  his- 
tory of  illness  and  injury,  if  any ;  his 
physical  condition  on  admission ;  his 
functional  capacity  and  his  body 
control  in  fundamental  activities. 
(2)  To  provide  work  that  is  suited 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
individual  student.  (3)  To  stress  ac- 
tivities which  tend  to  contribute  to 
the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  to 
health,  hygienic  standards  and  the  development  of 
social  welfare. 

"In  addition  to  the  required  physical  education, 
there  is  an  intramural  athletic  department.  It  aspires 
to  foster,  extend,  and  perfect  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
intramural  athletics  and  to  provide  a  healthful  pastime 
to  all  those  who  are  interested,  whether  as  players  or 
spectators,  in  athletics,  and  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  good  sportsmanship.  .  .  .  The  intramural  calendar 
runs  through  the  nine  months  as  follows :  September 
— fall  golf,  touch  football,  tennis,  playground  ball ; 
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October — fall  golf,  touch  football,  tennis,  playground 
ball,  fall  track;  November— fall  golf,  touch  football, 
playground  ball,  swimming,  water  polo,  volley  ball; 
December — water  polo,  swimming,  volley  ball,  hand 
ball ;  January — basketball,  swimming,  hand  ball :  Feb- 
ruary— basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  hand  ball; 
March — basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  spring  track; 
April — relay  carnival,  free  throw,  spring  tennis,  base- 
ball, horseshoes,  track,  golf ;  May — tennis,  baseball, 
golf,  track,  horseshoes. 

"The  intramural  athletic  department  has  the  use 
of  three  fields  for  touch  football,  four  diamonds  for 
playground  ball,  two  fields  for  baseball,  nineteen 
courts  for  tennis,  two  courts  for  volley  ball,  one  75'  by 
35'  tank  for  swimming  and  water  polo,  varsity  mat 
room  for  wrestling  and  boxing,  quarter  mile  track  for 
track,  three  courts  for  basketball,  outdoor  track  for  re- 
lay carnival,  Hillendale  golf  course  for  golf,  and  two 
courts  for  handball.  These  facilities  are  overtaxed, 
especially  at  peak  periods. 

"It  is  upon  this  broad  foundation  that  the  whole 
system  of  intercollegiate  athletics  at  Duke  is  built.  I 
believe  our  athletic  conditions  are  sound  and  whole- 
some. Mr.  Wade,  in  his  first  year  here  as  Director  of 
Athletics,  has  met  with  universal  favor." 

Dr.  Wannamaker  calls  special  attention  to  the  en- 
rollment as  it  is  related  to  two  phases  of  the  College 
policy.  The  first  of  these  is  an  attempt  to  secure  bet- 
ter "material"  among  the  freshmen.  "Each  appli- 
cant's record,"  he  says,  "is  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  standard  of  his  preparatory  school  and  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  additional  information  in  the  form 
of  staiidard  examination  may  be  available,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  the  opinion  of  public  school  officials 
regarding  the  applicant's  preparation  and  intellectual 
promise.  No  applicants  are  accepted  on  certificate 
unless  they  are  unreservedly  recommended  by  stand- 
ard high  and  preparatory  schools.  The  personal 
qualities  of  each  applicant  are  carefully  investigated 
— his  purposiveness,  his  will  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  study,  his  character — in  brief,  his  de- 
sirability as  a  college  citizen. 

"To  show  that  we  are  getting  better  'material'  each 
year  a  tentative  statement  may  be  made  at  this  time 
as  to  the  achievement  of  the  present  freshman  class. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  median  grade  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Test  for  High  School 
Graduates  and  College  Freshmen  is  ten  points  higher 
than  for  last  year's  freshman  class.  The  percentage 
of  the  class  making  low  grades  is  also  much  smaller 
than  for  previous  classes." 

The  second  phase  of  this  policy  is  concerned  with 
getting  better  teaching  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
college  education  all  along  the  line.  To  achieve  this 
the  methods  of  grading  have  been  changed  and  the 


quality-point  system  has  been  introduced.  Promotion 
from  class  to  class,  as  well  as  eligibility  for  gradua- 
tion, depends  upon  satisfactory  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  achievement. 

"The  most  significant  development  of  the  present 
year,"  the  clean's  report  says,  "is  the  formation  of  a 
new  group  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
known  as  The  Honors  Group.  Duke  University  has  a 
reasonably  large  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
vealed their  desire  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
do  a  higher  type  of  intellectual  work  than  that  ordi- 
narily required  for  the  liberal  arts  degree;  and  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  the  University  now  offers  to 
these  students  a  program  of  Departmental  Honors 
adapted  to  their  needs  aud  suited  to  their  interests. 
...  It  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  Honors 
Courses  into  the  curriculum  means  the  breaking  down 
of  lock-step  methods  of  education.  Every  department 
of  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  the  departments 
of  Latin  and  Sociology,  offers  courses  in  Honors.  This 
course,  in  each  case,  is  unique  in  that  it  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  usual  Honors  Course  given  in  the 
American  College  by  the  integration  of  the  work  for 
the  entire  four  years.  A  student  must  prove  his 
eligibility  during  his  freshman  year  to  enroll  in  de- 
partmental Honors  course.  During  his  sophomore 
year  he  completes  what  is  known  as  the  'qualifying 
course'  in  Honors  work.  During  the  junior-senior 
years  he  is  given  individual  instruction  by  a  special 
adviser.  He  is  also  given  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  major  interests  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years." 

Despite  the  improvement  in  standards  and  the  care 
in  admitting  applicants,  new  buildings  and  additional 
teachers  have  made  possible  large  increases  in  the 
number  of  men  enrolled  in  Trinity  College  since  1925. 
Enrollments  have  been  as  follows :  1925-26,  472  ; 
1926-27,  1.159:  1927-28,  1,157;  1928-29,  1.125;  1929- 
30,  1,386 ;  1930-31,  1.330 ;  1931-32,  1,509. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  report  is  concerned 
with  the  organization  of  the  work  among  freshmen. 
"For  six  years,"  the  report  says,  "the  college  has 
maintained  a  freshman  office,  with  an  assistant  dean 
in  charge.  Special  efforts  are  made  not  only  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  for  first  year  men  but 
to  bring  them  into  such  relations  to  these  opportunities 
that  education  will  begin  actually  to  take  effect  in 
their  lives  and  characters. 

"Duke  University  employs  a  so-called  Freshman 
Week  during  which  the  freshmen  are  inducted  effec- 
tively into  the  college  system.  The  freshmen  have 
found  these  'weeks'  interesting  and  instructive  and 
they  speak  highly  of  the  consideration  the  University 
shows  them  during  this  period. 

(Continued,  on  Page  251) 
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Dean's  Report  Shows  Excellent  Progress 

in  Woman's  College 

Changes  Since  Academic  Year  1929-30  Many  and  Striking — Social  and  Religious  Life 
of  Women  Students  at  Duke  Has  Been  Characterized  by  Steady  Development — 
Department  of  Physical  Education  Increased 


THE  1930-31  report  of  Dr.  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  Dean 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  Duke  University,  pub- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Keplete  with 
the  history  of  the  movement  to  establish  the  college, 
it  recounts  the  development  of  the  student  government 
and  religious  associations  of  women 
in  Trinity  College  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

The  report  shows  that,  prior  to 
1930,  women  and  men  freshmen  were 
taught  in  separate  sections,  and  in  a 
few  departments  there  were  separate 
sections  for  sophomores.  There  had 
been  for  two  years  an  active  Alum- 
nae Council  and  for  two  years  a 
Council  on  the  Instruction  of  Wom- 
en. The  advising,  scheduling,  and 
admission  of  women  had  been  han- 
dled largely  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

Prior  to  1930,  Dean  Baldwin  says, 
the  women  had  been  housed  in 
Southgate,  now  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  the  men  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering. However,  the  new  build- 
ings on  the  old  campus  were  de- 
signed for  eventual  use  by  the 
women.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  in 
the  summer  of  1930,  to  take  over  all  of  those  buildings 
and  establish  in  them  a  Woman's  College. 

"The  changes  since  1929-30  have  been  many  and 
striking, ' '  the  report  continues.  These  changes  include 
the  establishment  of  the  new  School  of  Nursing,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  students,  the  in- 
crease in  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  students, 
the  rapid  development  of  the  social  and  religious 
activities,  and  the  development  of  the  self-help  idea 
among  the  women  students. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  student, 
after  receiving  her  Certificate  of  Nursing,  may,  also, 
by  an  additional  two  years  of  work  in  the  Woman's 


Dean  Alice  Baldwin 


College,  receive  a  B.S.  in  Nursing.  Opportunities  are 
thus  offered  for  training  in  public  health  work,  in 
supervision  and  superintendence,  and  in  various  allied 
fields. 

In  1929-30,  the  records  show  only  150  resident 
women  students.  Only  104  of  these  returned  for  the 
1930-31  session.  But  in  that  year 
407  resident  women  were  enrolled, 
including  the  student  nurses.  Sep- 
tember. 1931.  saw  an  enrollment  of 
567  students  living  on  the  campus  of 
the  Woman's  College.  This  consti- 
tuted an  increase  of  280%  in  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Students  were  registered  in  1930- 
31  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  from 
Oklahoma  to  the  Carolinas.  with  a 
few  from  the  far  western  states  and 
from  foreign  countries.  The  major- 
ity, however,  the  dean  says,  came 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 
Of  the  595  undergraduates  regis- 
tered in  September,  1931,  333  were 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  social  life,  the  report  says,  is 
largely  built  about  the  campus  activ- 
ities and  some  town  organizations, 
which  are  governmental,  religious, 
social,  honorary,  departmental,  ath- 
letic, dramatic,  literary,  and  journalistic.  This  part 
of  the  social  life  complements  that  of  the  dormitory 
groups.  Each  house  is  in  charge  of  a  resident  head 
whose  special  care  it  is  to  help  in  the  social  life  of  the 
students. 

The  report  recounts  the  efforts  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  improve  the  Woman's  Student  Government 
Association.  Four  students  were  sent  to  various  col- 
leges to  study  the  actual  working  of  the  student  asso- 
ciations. With  this  knowledge  and  after  careful  study 
a  commission  drew  up  a  new  constitution  which  went 
into  effect  in  September,  1931. 

During  the  year  1930-31  two  national  sororities  es- 
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tablished  chapters  in  the  college.  This  made  a  total 
of  six  such  organizations  among  the  women  students. 
The  report  says  that  approximately  45%  of  the  res- 
ident women  are  affiliated  with  some  sorority.  These 
groups  have  no  houses  but  have  chapter  rooms  in  the 
dormitories.  The  important  offices  among  the  women, 
the  dean  says,  seem  to  be  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  sorority  and  non-sorority  women. 

With  the  movement  of  the  men  to  the  new  campus 
came  the  necessity  for  women  to  carry  on  the  work  as 
waitresses  in  the  dining  halls  and  as  aids  in  the  dor- 
mitories. The  dean  is  happy  in  reporting  that  both 
sorority  and  non-sorority  girls  hold  these  positions  and 
such  work  seems  to  carry  with  it  no  stigma  of  any 
kind. 

The  report  notes  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students  in  such  subjects  as  psychology,  soci- 
ology, philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  to  some  extent  in 
natural  sciences.  Students  are  also  demanding  work 
in  art  and  music. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  year  was 
the  acquisition,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  William 
K.  Boyd,  Director  of  Libraries,  of  many  paintings, 
etchings,  and  other  works  of  art  and  fine  craftsman- 
ship, belonging  to  Mrs.  M.  L.  Barber,  some  of  which 
were  bought  by  the  University  and  some  loaned  by 
Mrs.  Barber.  A  part  of  the  Woman's  College  Library 
is  used  for  these  collections.  An  Art  Association  has 
been  organized  to  develop  an  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
and  to  arrange  for  exhibitions  from  time  to  time.  The 
first  exhibition  aroused  much  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  faculty  and  townspeople. 

"In  A^arious  ways,"  the  report  continues, 
"the  women  have  shown  a  new  initiative 
and  sense  of  unity  and  power.  A  new  mag- 
azine, The  Distaff,  edited  entirely  by  women, 
has  had  several  issues ;  a  woman 's  orchestra 
has  been  organized;  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  has 
grown  in  power  and  has  given  several  pro- 
grams broadcasted  from  Raleigh ;  one  group 
was  organized  for  the  study  and  writing  of 
poetry ;  another  began  an  art  class  under 
private  instruction. ' ' 

In  numerous  way*  attempts  have  been 
made  to  deepen  and  enrich  the  religious  life 
of  the  students.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  a 
membership  of  more  than  one-third  of  the 
resident  student  body.  This  organization 
provided  a  weekly  meeting,  discussion 
groups,  interest  projects,  and  social  enter- 
tainment. Three  women  were  members  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Band  and  twelve  at- 
tended the  State  Conference  at  Chapel  Hill. 
A  Religious  Education  Association  group 
was  organized  composed  of  those  interested 
in   religions   and   social  work  but   not   def- 


initely committed  to  foreign  service.  A  Baptist  Stu- 
dent Union  was  also  organized  and  affiliation  was 
sought  with  various  local  churches,  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  Young  Peoples'  Societies.  The  name  of 
each  new  student  was  sent  to  a  minister  of  the  de- 
nomination with  which  she  was  affiliated.  These 
ministers  all  gave  excellent  cooperation  in  the  religious 
work  of  the  college. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  sports  and  out-of-door 
life  during  the  year  and  the  membership  in  the  Wom- 
an's Athletic  Association  was  large  and  active.  To 
have  their  own  well-equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  and  athletic  field,  has  meant  much 
to  the  women. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  increased 
its  force,  during  the  year,  to  four  full-time  instructors 
and  increased  its  activities  in  several  directions,  no- 
tably in  corrective  work.  With  the  exception  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  annual  field  days,  held  at  N.  C.  C.  W. 
by  the  women's  colleges  of  the  state,  the  athletics  of 
the  college  has  been  intramural. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  dean  for 
improved  conditions  in  the  college  are  a  woman  physi- 
cian trained  to  meet  the  mental  and  emotional  conflicts 
as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of  the  students,  and  more 
women  members  of  the  faculty.  "It  is  essential, ' '  she 
says,  "that  the  women  students  shall  have  some  of 
their  teachers  and  friends  women  of  rich  personality 
who  can  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  learning  and 
of  living.  I  believe  also  that  the  presence  on  our  faculty 
of  brilliant  women  with  high  rank  would  add  greatly 

(Continued  on  Page  260) 

New  Nurses'  Home  of  Duke  Hospital 


This 


building,  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner  for  the  occupancy 
of  225  nurses,  was  opened  early  in  June. 
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Anton  Brees  Completes  Series  of  Carillon 
Recitals  With  Request  Program 

Anton  Brees,  distinguished  carillonneur  to  the 
famous  Mountain  Lake  Singing1  Tower  at  Lake  Wales, 
Fla.,  who  has  been  guest  carillonneur  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity during  the  commencement  and  summer  seas- 
ons, rendered  the  last  of  eighteen  formal  recitals  on 
the  University  campus  on  Thursday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 22.  A  record  audience  for  an  evening  recital 
heard  the  fareAvell  program  by  Mr.  Brees  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  request  numbers. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Brees'  final  recital  of  the  series 
he  received  the  following  letter  of  appreciation  signed 
by  Mr.  George  G.  Allen  and  Mr.  William  R.  Perkins, 
of  New  York,  donors  of  the  carillon  : 
Dear  Mr.  Brees : 

Tomorrow  will  be  your  farewell  recital  of  this 
season.  We  cannot  let  it  go  by  without  expressing 
to  you  our  appreciation  of  the  great  contribution  you 
have  made  which  has  really  established  the  carillon. 
We  think  you  have  been  able  to  do  it  not  simply  from 
your  skill  but  because  of  the  sentiment  within  you 
which  you  have  given  us  in  your  expression  regarding 
the  bells  as  you  have  through  each  recital.  Many, 
many  thanks  from  both  of  us,  and  every  good  wish — 
until  we  meet  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd)  G.  G.  Allen, 
(Sgd)  W.  R.  Perkins. 


1931-1932  Session  the  Very  Best  in  Duke 
University's  History 

(Continued  from  Page  242) 

enrollment  of  77  and  the  School  of  Dietetics  6.  There 
were  150  students  in  the  regular  session  of  the  School 
of  Religion. 

The  Summer  Schools,  for  1932,  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,134.  This  was  a  25%  increase  over  the  en- 
rollment for  1931,  which  itself  established  a  record. 

No  previous  year  in  the  varied  history  of  the  insti- 
tution has  furnished  a  better  record.  The  officials  of 
the  university  are  justly  proud  of  the  showing  made. 


Dr.  McCrea 


Duke  and  Edinburgh  Professors 

Exchange  Posts  For 

One  Year 

An  exchange  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  be- 
tween the  chemistry  de- 
partments of  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
which  will  permit  two 
members  of  their  faculties 
to  change  posts  during  the 
coming  year. 

Dr.  Warren  C.  Vosburgh, 
Duke  associate  professor  of  chemistry  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  standard  cells,  will 
spend  the  coming  academic  year  teaching  at 
Edinburgh  and  Dr.  George  W.  McCrea,  Edin- 
burgh lecturer  and  a  specialist  in  crystal 
structure  analysis  by  means  of  X-rays,  will 
take  his  place  here. 

Arrangements  for  the  exchange  were  com- 
pleted by  Prof.  James  Kendall,  chairman  of 
the  Scottish  university  department  of  chem- 
istry, and  Dr.  Paul  Gross,  chairman  of  the 
Duke  department, 

The  exchange  will  give  graduate  students 
and  research  workers  of  each  university  the 
benefits  of  contact  with  specialists  in  fields 
which  previously  have  not  been  emphasized  in 
each.  As  both  men  will  have  some  under- 
graduate classes  or  laboratories  their  work 
will  also  benefit  those  in  the  lower  classes. 

A  further  benefit  to  the  two  institutions,  it 
is  pointed  out,  will  be  the  contributions  the 
professors  will  be  able  to  make  to  their  own 
departments  upon  their  return,  based  on  first- 
hand experiences  abroad. 

It  is  hoped  further  exchanges  of  professor- 
ships between  the  two  universities  will  be 
made. 


Report  as  to  Trinity  College  Story  of 
Substantial  Progress 

(Continued  from.  Page'  248) 

"Nearly  one  half  of  the  freshmen  pledged  them- 
selves to  fraternities  on  the  campuses.  By  these  con- 
tacts the  freshmen  will  receive  individual  attention 
along  social  and  friendship  lines.  The  fraternity 
chapters  are  planning  a  series  of  informal  discussion 


groups  to  which  faculty  members  and  student  leaders 
are  invited.  The  eligibility  requirements  for  initiation 
into  fraternities  have  been  adjusted  to  the  new  qual- 
ity-point system ;  they  are  considerably  more  exacting 
than  the  old  requirements  and  they  will  compel  im- 
provements in  fraternity  scholarship." 

"By  all  these  and  other  ways,"  Dr.  Wannamaker 
concludes,  "it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  strengthen  the  personal  and  social  elements  in 
education. ' ' 
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Duke  Football  Team  Ready  for  Very 

Strenuous  Season 


Following  Opening  Home  Game  with  Davidson,  Coach  Wallace  Wade's  Aggregation  is 
to  Face  V.  M.  I. — Duke  Team  Meets  Auburn  on  October  8  in  One  of  Chief  Con- 
tests of  1932  Season — Homecoming  Game  with  Maryland  October  15 


COACH  Wallace  Wade  took  his  first  look  at  the 
1932  Blue  Devils  under  fire  when  he  pitted  them 
against  Elon  in  a  practice  scrimmage  at  the  stadium 
Friday,  September  16,  and  they  showed  potential 
power  as  they  ran  through  the  Christians  for  seven 
touchdowns. 

While  the  line  looked  ragged  at  times,  the  back- 
field  candidates  gave  a  dazzling  exhibition  of  ball- 
carrying.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  was  the  running 
of  John  Brownlee,  the  great  track  star,  who,  unable 
to  make  the  team  last  year  because  he  was  easy  to 
knock  off  his  feet,  has  developed  a  weaving  style  of 
running  that  is  expected  to  bring  him  the  same  fame 
on  the  gridiron  that  he  has  won  for  himself  on  south- 
ern cinder  paths. 

On  the  first  called  play  of  the  afternoon,  Brownlee 
•  circled  left  end  and  ran  50  yards  through  the  Chris- 
tians for  a  touchdown.     Later  in  the  practice  affair, 
he  reeled  off  runs  of  30  and  20  yards  and  several 
more  shorter  gains. 

To  make  the  contest  a  Duke 
backfield  show,  Nick  Laney,  the 
brilliant  triple-threat  sophomore  of 
last  year,  made  several  great  runs 
including  a  punt  return  of  45 
yards;  Lowell  Mason,  veteran,  and 
Bob  Cox,  junior  college  product, 
showed  some  fine  line  plunging ;  Al 
Keller  and  B.  0.  Cornelius,  soph- 
omore halfbacks,  did  some  nice 
open-field  running,  Keller  sneaking 
off  tackle  on  one  play  for  40  yards 
and  a  touchdown. 


Building  the  Line 

The  scrimmage  with  Elon  cli- 
maxed two  weeks  of  hard  training 
work  for  the  Blue  Devils.  As  soon 
as  the  candidates  reported,  the 
Duke  coaches  started  work  on  their 
biggest  problem,  the  building  of  a 
line.  Last  year 's  forward  wall  was 
depleted  by  graduation. 


Showing  Great  Form 


Several  Shifts  Made 
In  the  building  of  that  line,  several  shifts  were 
made.  Freddie  Crawford,  who  was  put  on  end  last 
year  because  of  a  scarcity  of  flankmen,  was  moved 
back  to  his  old  post  at  tackle  and  Joe  Sink,  guard 
and  fullback  in  1931,  was  put  at  center  to  replace 
Emery  Adkins.  By  the  time  of  the  Davidson  game 
the  Duke  coaches  had  worked  out  a  line  combination 
of  Rogers  and  James,  reserves  last  year,  ends ;  Craw- 
ford and  Porreca,  a  sophomore,  tackles ;  Means,  1931 
reserve,  and  Andrews,  sophomore,  guards;  Sink,  cen- 
ter: Ershler,  blocking  back;  Laney  and  Brownlee, 
halfbacks  ;  Mason,  calling  signals  from  fullback. 

A  second  team  combination  consists  of  eight  soph- 
omores and  three  1931  reserves,  Rossiter,  reserve,  and 
Wentz,  sophomore,  ends ;  Rickards,  Phipps  and  Wil- 
liams, all  sophomores,  tackles ;  Shock,  reserve,  and 
Jack  Dunlap,  sophomore,  guards ;  E.  B.  Dunlap,  soph- 
omore, center ;  Belue,  reserve,  blocking  back ;  B.  O. 
Cornelius  and  Al  Keller,  both  sophomores,  halfbacks ; 
Cox,  fullback.  Tarrall  and  West, 
both  sophomores,  alternate  with 
Wentz  and  Rossiter  on  the  ends. 


V.  M.  I.  and  Auburn  Next 
The  Blue  Devils  face  a  pair  of 


John  Brownlee 


tough  foes  before  returning  to 
Durham  on  October  15  to  meet 
Maryland  in  the  Alumni  Home- 
coming Day  game.  On  October  1 
they  meet  V.  M.  I.  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  and  a  week  later  have  one  of 
their  hardest  games  of  the  season, 
Auburn  at  Birmingham. 

Duke  scouts  returned  from  the 
opening  game  played  by  V.  M.  I. 
with  reports  of  a  smooth-working 
outfit  of  Cadets,  especially  good 
ball-carriers  and  a  fine  passing  at- 
tack. The  game  with  Auburn  will 
put  Duke  against  one  of  the  favor- 
ite teams  for  the  conference  title 
this  season. 
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Maryland 

While  Maryland  lost  a  number  of  veterans  by  grad- 
uation, Coach  Curly  Byrd  has  several  experienced 
men  back  and  a  flock  of  fine  sophomores  on  his  1932 
team.  In  Ray  Poppelman,  the  Old  Liners  will  present 
one  of  the  greatest  fullbacks  in  the  southern  confer- 
ence. 


Bob  Tuttle,  former  Blue  Devil  track  star.  A  schedule 
which  includes  meets  with  the  North  Carolina  teams 
and  with  Xavy  and  St.  John's  is  being  arranged. 


Later — Duke  Defeats  Davidson,  13-0 

Powerful  drives  in  the  first  and  last  quarters  gave 
the  Blue  Devils  a  13-0  victory  over  Davidson  in  their 
season  opener  last  Saturday,  just  as  the  Register 
was  going  to  press. 

The  first  touchdown  came  about  midway  of  the 
opening  period  when  Nick  Laney  returned  a  Davidson 
punt  22  yards  from  midfield  to  put  the  ball  on  the 
Wildcats'  28-yard  from  where  Mason  and  Brownlee 
put  it  over  on  successive  first  downs. 

For  the  second  and  third  periods  the  game  was 
a  punting  duel  between  Laney  of  Duke  and  Pearce 
of  Davidson  but  toward  the  final  part  of  the  fourth 
period,  the  Blue  Devils  started  another  touchdown 
drive  which  was  climaxed  when  Bob  Cox,  sophomore 
fullback,  went  across  the  goal  line  from  the  33-yard 
line  in  six  consecutive  plays.  Duke  threatened  again 
in  the  final  minutes  of  play  but  was  stopped  on  the 
one-yard  line. 

Cross- Country  Team  Active 

The  Duke  cross-country  team  is  taking  form  now 
as  the  harriers  go  through  daily  practices  under  Coach 


Recent  Book  By  Alumnus  of  Duke 
Attracting  Attention 

A  recent  book  hj  a  Duke  alumnus  which  is  attract- 
ing quite  a  bit  of  attention  is  the  volume,  "Intimate 
Interests  of  Youth,"  by  Rev.  G.  Ray  Jordan,  of  the 
Class  of  1917. 

Regarding  this  book,  which  is  one  of  several  that 
Mr.  Jordan  has  written,  the  Christian  Century  says: 

' '  The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  Southern  Methodist  church  who  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  prominence.  This  is  not  a  theoretical  discussion 
of  youth's  interests.  .  .  .  He  makes  a  fine  appeal  to 
young  people  to  make  their  adjustments  to  life  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  forth  the  values  of  beauty  and  ap- 
preciation. With  a  frankness  and  a  discernment  he 
gets  at  the  heart  of  youth's  interests  and  brings  them 
face  to  face  with  finer  practical  attitudes.  There  is  a 
heroic  challenge  to  face  the  industrial  evils  and  the 
war  situation.  'It  is,'  he  says,  'no  disgrace  to  go  to 
jail,  provided  a  devotion  to  integrity,  right,  and  honor 
makes  it  necessary.  If  such  a  price  is  necessary  for 
youth  to  help  make  the  world  journey  to  something 
better,  let  all  who  are  earnest-minded  rejoice  that  it  is 
their  privilege  to  pay  it '. " 

Rev.  Mr.  Jordan  is  now  pastor  of  the  Wesley  Me- 
morial M.  E.  Church,  South,  of  High  Point. 


Duke  University  Football  Schedule  For  Season  1932 

Saturday,  September  34 Davidson  College At  Durham 

Saturday,   October  1 Virginia  Military  Institute At  Lexington.  Va. 

Saturday,   October  S Auburn At  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Saturday.  October  15 University  of  Maryland  (Homecoming) .  .At  Durham 

Friday,   October  21 Wake  Forest  College At  Durham 

Saturday,   October  29 University  of  Tennessee At  Knoxville 

Saturday,  November  5 University  of  Kentucky At  Durham 

Saturday,  November  12 N.  Carolina  State  College At  Raleigh 

Saturday,  November  19 University  of  N.  Carolina At  Chapel  Hill 

Saturday,   November  26 Washington  and  Lee At  Durham 

Alumni  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Alumni  Office  regarding  football  tickets.  All  orders  for 
tickets  will  be  promptly  filled.  Prices  for  the  home  games  are  as  follows :  Davidson  and  Wake  For- 
est, $1.25.  all  seats;  Maryland.  Kentucky,  Washington  &  Lee,  $1.25  general  admission,  $2.00  reserved 
seats.     (Those  ordering  by  mail  should  send  20  cents  additional  for  postage  and  registering.) 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Class  op  1880 

The  Johnston  County  Sun  recently  carried  the  following 
reference  to  Rev.  D.  H.  Tuttle  of  the  class  of  1880:  "There 
was  .a. birthday  celebration  in  Smithfield  on  Wednesday;  not  a 
widely  advertised  'blowout'  affair,  but  a  quiet  celebration  in 
which  the  people  of  Smithfield  and  Johnston  County  generally 
felt  an  interest.  This  was  the  date  on  which  Rev.  D.  H.  Tuttle, 
retired  Methodist  minister,  reached  his  seventy-fifth  milepost  in 
the  path  of  life.  At  the  prayer  meeting  service  at  the  Methodist 
church- '"Wednesday  night  he  delivered  an  interesting  address, 
■■taking -for  his  subject:  'What  Religion  Means  to  Me  at  75 
Years  of  Age.'  This  veteran  preacher  enjoys  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all  classes  of  people  wherever  known.  He  is  an  untir- 
ing worker  in  the  Lord 's  vineyard,  and  the  fervent  prayer  of 
many  is  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  his  labors  for  many 
years  to  come. ' ' 

Class  or  1903 

The  State  Junior  Order  brought  one  of  its  best  years  to  a 
close  on- August  23,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  S.  F.  Nicks, 
who  is  state  councillor.  The  annual  convention  was  held  this 
year  at  Morehead  City  with  approximately  five  hundred  dele- 
gates attending. 

Class  of  1906 

Friends  of  Commander  William  C.  Owen,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
saddened  to  react  of  his  death  which  occurred  on  August  29 
while  en  route  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
a  serious  operation.  Mrs.  Owen,  who  was  Miss  Ruth  Littell, 
and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Commander  Owen  was  manager  of 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Charleston. 

Class  op  1922 

George  Jeffrey  Wynne  was  born  on  September  5  at  Nassa- 
wadox,  Va.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Wynne. 
Wynne  is  principal  of  the  Exmore- Willis  Wharf  High  School  at 
Exmore,  Va. 

Dr.  Merriwell  T.  Shelton  is  assistant  resident  surgeon  of  the 
New  Haven  Hospital  and  New  Haven  Dispensary  at  330  Cedar 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Shelton  received  his  M.D.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  in 
1926,  serving  as  interne  at  the  Church  Home  Infirmary  in  Balti- 
more the  following  year.  He  later  served  as  resident  physician 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Pierre,  S.  D.,  physician  to  the  Kent 
School  for  Boys,  Kent,  Conn.,  surgeon  to  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy, Yale  University.  Since  1931  he  has  been  assistant  resident 
surgeon  of  the  New  Haven  Hospital. 

Class  op  1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Godard  (Aura  Holton)  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Grace  Godard,  who  was  born  on  August  26  at  the 
Duke  Hospital.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godard  will  make  their  home  in 
Durham  this  year.  Mr.  Godard  teaches  in  the  Education  De- 
partment at  Duke. 

Walter  W.  Turrentine  is  connected  with  Southern  Advertis- 


ing and  Publishing,  a  magazine  published  monthly  and  devoted 
to  the  advertising  and  publishing  trades  and  allied  industries, 
particularly  in  the  fourteen  Southern  states.  Through  this  pub- 
lication Mr.  Turrentine  makes  contacts  with  the  publishers  of 
the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the  country, 
also  advertising  directors  and  heads  of  prominent  manufactur- 
ing concerns  who  are  national  advertisers.  He  attends  the 
various  conventions  and  has  recently  started  his  own  organiza- 
tion, which  is  known  as  ' '  The  Abernethy-Turrentine  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

Class  op  1924 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Tabb  (Mary  Myers)  announce  the  birth 
of  William  Elmo,  Jr.  on  July  28  in  a  Charlotte  hospital.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Tabb,  missionaries  to  Africa,  are  in  this  country  on  a 
furlough  and  are  at  present  with  her  family  at  14  Kerr  Street, 
Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Loren  H.  Carter,  formerly  Mary  Glenn  Lloyd,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  Ginn  and  Company,  publishers,  in  Chicago. 
She  lives  at  6036  Kenwood  Avenue  and  for  the  past  year  was 
vice-president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Dames  dub. 

Class  op  1925 

Elizabeth  Caroline  Martin  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Martin  (Mabel  Weseott)  on  April  19,  1932.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  live  in  Greenville,  Ky. 

J.  Ray  Shute  is  editor-in-chief  of  The  Char\ott&m,  a  monthly 
civic  magazine  with  offices  on  East  Fourth  Street,  Charlotte. 

W.  Rolfe  Brown  and  Miss  Beulah  Mae  Willis,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Willis,  of  Mulberry,  Arkansas,  were 
married  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  at  Fayetteville,  Ar- 
kansas, on  August  18.  The  bride,  for  the  past  three  years  a 
teacher  of  expression  in  the  Little  Rock  schools,  is  a  graduate 
of  Hendrix  College,  studied  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  New  York  City,  and  in  the  University  of  South- 
ern California. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  will  make  their  home  at  75  West  Street, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Dr.  Brown  teaches  in  the  Bible 
Department  at  Smith  College. 

The  marriage  of  Alice  Dunton  and  Dr.  William  Bell  Trower 
took  place  at  Eastville,  Virginia,  on  July  28.  They  make  their 
home  at  614  Pine  Street,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Class  op  1926 

Lillian  Maude  Hunter  and  Mr.  Alton  Glenn  Greene  were 
married  in  Sanford,  N.  O,  on  August  23.  Maude  has  taught 
for  the  past  few  years  in  Roanoke  Rapids.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Star,  N.  C,  where  Mr.  Greene  is  connected  with 
the  schools. 

Class  op  1927 

Charles  L.  Saunders  was  married  to  Miss  Exlaine  Goode, 
daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Goode,  of  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  O,  on  August  13.  Mrs.  Saunders  is  a  graduate  of  Meredith 
College  and  has  been  teaching  in  Graham.  Mr.  Saunders  has 
made  his  home  in  Burlington  for  the  past  few  years,  where  he 
is  connected  with  the  Burlington  Mills,  Inc. 
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Class  of  1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Ray  Carpenter  made  a  visit  to  the 
campus  recently  on  their  way  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  Ray 
will  continue  his  research  work  at  Yale.  Mrs.  Carpenter  was, 
before  her  marriage  on  July  16,  Miss  Marianna  Evans,  of 
Riverside,  California. 

Announcements  have  recently  been  received  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Thomas  Warlick  announcing  the  marriage  of  Selma 
Warrick  and  Mr.  Harry  Wilmot  Warner  on  August  26,  1931  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.    Selma  is  a  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Charles  B.  Falls,  Jr.,  practices  law  in  Gastonia,  with  offices 
in  the  First  National  Bank  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Handle  Matheson  of  Hightstown, 
X.  J.,  announce  the  arrival  of  twin  babies,  Frank  Probasco  and 
Elizabeth  Lou,  on  Saturday,  August  27. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Coltrane  make  their  home  at  1327 
Irving  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Coltrane  was, 
before  her  marriage  on  September  3,  Isabel  Doub,  A.M.  '28,  of 
Rocky  Mount.  Mr.  Coltrane  is  a  widely  known  North  Carolina 
educator  and  has  recently  gone  to  Washington  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  National  Education  Association. 

Class  of  1929 

Benjamin  Franklin  Eagles,  Jr.,  was  married  on  June  23  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Lee  Davidson  in  Richmond,  Va.  They  make  their 
home  iu  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Waggoner  of  Trinity,  N.  C,  announce 
the  arrival  of  Gilbert  Power  on  August  23.  Mrs.  Waggoner 
was,  before  her  marriage,  Sarah  Jane  Power. 

Dr.  William  John  Norfleet  holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medical  dentistry  from  the  Harvard  Dental  School  of  the  class 
of  1931.  He  was  for  one  year  resident  dental  surgeon  in  the 
Peter  Brett  Bingham  Hospital,  which  is  the  teaching  hospital 
of  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  recently  located  in  Suffolk, 
Va.,  and  will  practice  with  Dr.  Walter  Gobbel,  with  offices  in  the 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Company  building. 

Margaret  Draughon  and  Mr.  Harold  Francis  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Whitakers, 
N.  C,  on  August  29.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Herman  B.  Baum  and  Rev.  Carlos  Womack,  B.D.  '30.  Mrs. 
Bauni,  formerly  Lota  Leigh  Draughon,  '22,  was  the  bride's  only 
attendant. 

Mr.  Francis  was  educated  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
and  now  holds  a  position  with  the  bureau  of  standards  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  (B.D.,  '29)  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Phillips  announce  the  birth 
of  Elizabeth  Lee  Phillips  on  Sunday,  May  22,  1932,  at  their 
home  in  Pikeville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fleming  Lyon  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Gene  Fleming  Lyon,  born  on  May  15  at  their  home, 
410  N.  Queen  Street,  Durham.  Mrs.  Lyon  was,  before  her 
marriage,  Frances  Johnston. 

Frances  Evans  graduated  at  the  Saint  Mary's  School  of 
Nursing,  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  May  12,  1932. 

The  wedding  of  Roney  W.  Lamm  and  Miss  Bessie  Tomlin- 
son  was  solemnized  at  the  First  Baptist  ehurch  in  Wilson  on 
June  25.  Mrs.  Lamm  was  educated  at  Meredith  College  and 
Southern  Conservatory  of  Music.    They  will  reside  in  Wilson. 

Stewart  L.  Hardison  has  moved  from  Raleigh  to  393  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  in  care  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States. 

Class  of  1930 

Since  graduating  in  1930  William  R.  Mattox  has  been  em- 
ployed at  Duke  University  in  the  office  of  the  secretary.  At  the 
past  commencement  he  received  an  A.M.  degree. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  E.  Jenkins  live  at  4135  Hampton  Street, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Jenkins  was,  before  her  marriage 
on  March  27,  Mary  Gattis  Holland  of  Durham. 

Grover  Maneil  Ford,  who  was  a  graduate  student  at  Duke  in 
1929-30,  was  married  on  May  5  to  Miss  Kathleen  Rice,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Rice  of  Arlington,  Ga.  He  has 
been  teaching  at  the  Berry  School,  Mount  Berry,  Ga. 

H.  S.  Shull  III  was  born  on  April  7,  1932  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Shull,  Jr.,  in  Easton,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Shull  was,  before  her  marriage,  Miss  Katherine  Short  of 
Easton. 

Henry  G.  Ruark  received  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  from 
Yale  at  the  past  Commencement. 

For  the  past  year  Alyse  Smith  has  been  studying  at  Colum- 
bia University  where  she  received  her  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
English  on  June  1.  She  is  at  her  home  in  Burlington  at  the 
present. 

Class  of  1931 

The  wedding  of  Charles  Clinton  Hoover  and  Miss  Ruth  Jar- 
rell  took  place  at  the  Central  Friends  Church,  High  Point, 
August  22.  Mrs.  Hoover  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  They  make  their  home  in  Asheboro  where  Mr. 
Hoover  is  connected  with  the  Hoover  Funeral  Home. 

Iva  Pitt  and  John  "Walter  Martin  Rutenberg  were  married 
at  Saint  Stephen's  Church,  122  West  69th.  Street,  New  York 
City,  on  September  10. 

Robert  Cochrane,  who  is  announcer  for  radio  station  WWNC, 
Asheville,  N.  C,  was  declared  winner  of  the  Asheville  audition 
of  the  Atwater  Kent  Foundation,  recently  held.  There  were 
eight  young  men  participating.  While  a  student  at  Duke,  Bob 
won  first  place  in  the  Atwater  Kent  audition  for  Durham. 

Any  amateur  singer  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  was 
eligible  to  sing  in  the  audition.  The  Foundation's  aim  in 
the  district,  state  and  national  auditions  is  to  discover  Amer- 
ica's most  promising  young  voices  and  provide  vocally  talented 
young  men  and  women  with  opportunities  for  recognition,  ad- 
vancement and  reward. 

Robert  and  Miss  Come  will  represent  Asheville  at  the  state 
finals  which  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  in  October.  The  two  state 
winners  will  advance  to  the  district  contest  which  will  include 
singers  from  10  states.  The  district  victors,  five  young  men 
and  five  young  women,  will  compete  in  the  finals  in  New  York 
City.  First  place  winners  in  the  men's  and  women's  divisions 
will  be  given  $5,000  each;  second  place  winners,  $1,000  each; 
and  the  remaining  six  finalists  will  be  awarded  $500  each. 

Francis  H.  Brinkley  has  been  connected  with  the  Vick 
Chemical  Company  in  Greensboro  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Pierce  Moorman  of  Bristol,  Va.,  have 
announced  the  engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Mary,  and  Mr.  John  Cleveland  Leonard,  Jr.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  June.  Mary  has  been  teaching  for 
the  past  year  in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 

Frank  W.  Jones,  who  is  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Golden  Belt 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Durham,  was  married  on  June  15  to 
Miss  Lucille  Hoffler.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
V.  Hoffler  of  Durham. 

Mary  L.  Cummings,  who  has  been  a  graduate  student  at  Duke 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Bigelow,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  at  Duke,  were  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in  Warren,  Mass.,  on  June  25. 

Jane  Shull  has  been  assistant  librarian  at  the  Easton  Public 
Library,  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  past  three  years. 

Peggy  Lavinder  and  Glenn  Mann  were  married  in  Hillsboro 
on  October  10,  1931.     Peggy  has  been  teaching  at  her  home  in 
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Abington,  Va.,  for  the  past  year.  Ted  Mann,  as  he  is  known 
by  his  classmates,  is  sports  writer  for  the  Duke  University  News 
Service.  They  make  their  home  at  2104  Club  Boulevard,  Dur- 
ham. 

E.  Taylor  Parks,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1931  and 
has  been  an  instructor  this  past  year  at  Duke,  has  accepted  a 
professorship  of  history  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  for  next 
year. 

William  K.  Owen,  who  has  been  a  student  of  medicine  at 
Tanderbilt  University,  has  been  awarded  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Scholarships  at  that  institution.  The  winning  of 
the  scholarship  is  quite  an  honor  and  it  carries  with  it  all  ex- 
penses during  the  residence  of  the  student  in  the  Medical 
School. 

Class  of  1932 

John  Bascom  Anderson  is  a  medical  student  at  Wake  Forest 
College.    He  will  complete  his  second  year  there  in  June,  1933. 

Eileen  Stikeleather  McKinney  (Mrs.  Troy  V.)  is  teaching 
this  year  at  Alexander,  N.  C. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Rowland  and  David  Scanlon,  Jr.,  were  mar- 
ried on  September  1.     They  make  their  home  in  Durham. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Millard  W.  Warren,  of  Henderson,  K.  C, 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son    Millard  Whitfield,  Jr.,  on  Tues- 
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day,  August  30.  Mrs.  Warren  was  formerly  Miss  Glenn  Tar- 
borough  of  Cary. 

lone  Warren,  who  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  the  School  of 
Dietetics  at  Duke  this  past  June,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
dietitian  at  the  Delaware  Hospital,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Bernard  L.  Friedman  has  located  at  276  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City.  He  will  be  a  medical  student  this  year  at  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

Nicholas  Orem,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  Duke  where  he  is  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Law. 

George  Hinson  Parker,  Jr.,  is  teacher  and  coach  at  the  high 
school  in  Courtland,  Va. 

Eubert  James  Longstreet,  A.M.  '32,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Seabreeze  High  School  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Flora  Crews  Best  is  teaching  in  Goldsboro  this  year.  Her 
home  address  is  Fremont. 

Byron  J.  Hoffman  of  Asheville  is  a  medical  student  at 
Emory  University. 

Elizabeth  Rouse  is  teaching  at  her  home  in  La  Grange,  N.  C. 
She  is  president  of  the  Junior  Woman's  Club. 

Daniel  Charles  Lawrence,  formerly  of  Sanford,  N.  C,  is  a 
salesman  for  the  Huron  Milling-  Company-  at-9-Park-  Place,  New 
York  City. 
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American  Bar  Notes  Duke  Clinic's 
Work 

Notice  of  the  work  of  the  Duke  University  legal  aid 
clinic  is  made  in  the  advance  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  which  contains  reports  of  the 
committees  for  the  Association's  fifty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  October  12  to  15. 

The  standing  committee  on  legal  aid  work  calls  at- 
tention to  the  Duke  legal  aid  office  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  school  of  law,  students  doing  the  work  under 
the  supervision  of  regular  members  of  the  bar.  On 
October  1  the  Duke  clinic  will  have  completed  its  first 
year  of  operation,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
John  S.  Bradway. 


Baltimore  Man  Selected  For  the  Duke 
Faculty 

Taking  the  place  of  Dr.  "William  J.  H.  Cotton  who 
died  September  11  after  serving  a.s  assistant  professor 
and  professor  of  economics  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
Dr.  John  P.  Troxell,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  Duke  University. 

Dr.  Troxell  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  exec- 
utive director  of  the  municipal  commission  on  employ- 
ment stabilization  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  has 
been  an  instructor  in  economics  at  the  Universities  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  was  acting  professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  economics  at  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  in  1927-28.  During  1928  to  1930  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  University  of 
Kentucky. 

In  1931  Dr.  Troxell  served  as  an  arbitrator  in  the 
shoe  industry  in  New  England.  The  newly  appointed 
Duke  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  Washburn  College,  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  degree  from  that  institution  and  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  "Wis- 
consin Dr.  Troxell  was  a  fellow  student  with  Dr.  Cal- 
vin B.  Hoover  of  the  Duke  department  of  economies. 


Dean's  Report  Shows  Excellent  Progress 
in  Woman's  College 

(Continued  from  Page  250) 

not  only  to  the  reputation  of  the  "Woman's  College 
and  the  University  but  to  the  quality  of  our  life,  both 
social  and  intellectual.  "With  the  appointment  of  more 
women  the  contact  between  faculty  and  students  can 
be  greatly  developed.  At  present  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  University,  as  we  see  it,  is  for  more  of 
such  friendlv  contacts." 


238  Colleges  Represented  in  1932  Duke 
Summer  Session 

(Continued  from  Page  341) 

Union  Memorial  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Universities  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Chattanooga,  Delaware,  Dubuque,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Miami.  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Virginia  Intermont  College. 

Wake  Forest,  Washington  &  Lee  University,  Weaver  Junior 
College,  Wesleyan  College  (Ga.),  Wesleyan  College  (Ky.), 
Wesleyan  College  (S.  C),  Wesleyan  College  (Tenn.),  Wesleyan 
College  (W.  Va.),  West  Chester  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Liberty  State  Teachers  College,  Western  College,  Western  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College,  Western  Kentucky  Teachers  College, 
Western  Maryland,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  William  & 
Mary,  Wilson  College,  Winthrop  College,  Wittenberg  College, 
Wofford  College. 

Young  Harris  College. 
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Catering  to  Duke  Students  and  Faculty 
STUDENT  SUPPLIES 
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COME  IN  AND  BROWSE 


211  West  Main  St. 
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Plan  Your  Printing 


An  active  fall  season  is  upon  us.  Present 
commodity  price  trends  and  crop  prospects 
indicate  a  very  material  increase  of  purchas- 
ing power.  A  surprising  volume  of  business 
is  going  to  be  done. 

Who  will  get  this  business?  With  what 
assurance  can  you  count  on  your  share  of  it? 
Have  you  a  well  formulated  printing  plan, 
fully  adequate  to  your  recpairements  and 
sufficiently  appealing  to  your  Clientele? 

Backed  by  nearly  half  a  century  of  print- 
ing experience  you  will  find  SEEMAN  an  eco- 
nomical, common  sense  practical  Printery, 
with  resourceful,  alert  and  modern  effective 
ideas.  Keep  in  style  with  the  times  by  using 
good  printing. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

PRINTERS   IN   DURHAM,  N.  C,    SINCE   1885 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT— SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
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never  Parched  .  never  Toasted 


Camels 

are  always 
FRESH! 

SWITCH  to  Camels  and  learn 
the  mildness  of  a  fresh, 
cool-burning  cigarette.  A  blend 
of  choice  Turkish  and  mellow, 
sun-ripened  Domestic  tobac- 
cos, Camels  are  never  parched 
or  toasted.  That's  why  we  say 
smoke  them  for  one  day,  then 
leave  them  —  if  you  can. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Camels 


Don 't  remove  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack — ;'/  is  protection 
against  perfume  and  powder  odors,  dust  and  germs. 
Buy  Camels  by  the  carton  for  home  or  office.  The 
Humidor  Pack  keeps  Camels  fresh 
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NOVEMBER 

is 
ALUMNI  MONTH 


URING  the  month  of  November  a 
particular  effort  is  to  be  made  by 
—  the  Alumni  Office  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  various  Alumni  in  48  states  of  the 
Union  and  in  29  other  countries. 
"Every  Alumnus  and  Alumna  doing  some- 
thing to  advance  the  interests  of  Alma 
Mater",  will  be  the  motto  for  the  month. 
It  is  especially  expected  that  local  and  class 
groups  will  be  active  during  November  in 
stimulating  interest  in  preparations  for 
"Duke  University  Day"  on  December  12. 


In  This  Issue:  New  Double  Page  Aerial  Photograph 
of  Duke  University  Campus 
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IF  YOUR  cigarette  is  mild — that  is,  not  strong,  not  bitter, 
but  smokes  cool  and  smooth — then  you  like  it. 

If  your  cigarette  tastes  right;  if  it  tastes  better —  that  is, 
not  oversweet;  and  if  it  has  a  pleasing  aroma  —  then  you 
enjoy  it  the  more. 

Everything  known  to  Science  is  used  to  make  Chesterfield 
Cigarettes  milder  and  taste  better. 

The  right  kinds  of  leaf  tobacco — American  and  Turkish 
— are  blended  and  cross-blended.  That's  why  "They  Satisfy." 
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THIS  ISSUE 

This  issue  of  The  Register  is 
being  devoted  partly  to  matter 
regarding  the  third  annual 
' '  Alumni  Month ' '  observance. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  reader  of 
The  Register  will  participate 
in  some  way  in  the  "Alumni 
Mouth"  activities. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


HAVE  YOU  VOTED? 
If  you  belong  to  a  1932  Re- 
union Class  and  have  not  yet 
voted  on  representatives  on  the 
Alumni  and  Alumnae  Councils, 
don't  fail  to  do  so.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue  you  will  find 
the  ballot.  Clip  it  out  with  your 
choice  and  mail  at  once  to  the 
Alumni  Office.  Cooperation  in 
this  matter  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 


INFORMATION 

The  Register  is  publishing 
from  month  to  month  extracts 
from  the  annual  reports  of  vari- 
ous schools  and  departments  to 
the  President  of  the  University 
and  included  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
There  is  much  information  of 
real  interest  to  alumni  in  these 
various  reports.  Don't  fail  to 
read  them. 


THE  NOVEMBER  REGISTER 

The  Register  for  November 
will  contain  much  matter  per- 
taining to  the  observance  of 
"Duke  University  Day."  As 
December  11  comes  on  Sunday 
this  year,  most  local  groups  will 
probably  hold  their  Duke  Day 
dinners  on  Monday,  December 
12,  though  others  will  have  their 
celebrations  at  other  times.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  a  record-break- 
ing number  of  celebrations  this 
year. 

The  Editor. 
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Talking  from  the  sky 
on  a  beam  of  light 

'TPHE  huge  U.  S.  Navy  dirigible,  Los  Angeles,  is  roaring 
above  the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  at  Sche- 
nectady. On  board  the  airship,  an  almost  invisible  beam  of 
light  is  aimed  at  a  24-inch  mirror-target  a  half-mile  below. 
The  mirror,  turning  as  it  follows  the  dirigible's  course,  catches 
the  slender  beam.  Voices  transformed  into  electric  impulses 
in  the  airship  are  carried  to  the  mirror  by  light  waves.  A 
photoelectric  cell  picks  up  these  waves  and  they  are  recon- 
verted into  sound,  which  is  broadcast  to  the  world  by  radio. 

A  "voice  on  the  air,"  with  a  "voice  from  the  air" — the  offi- 
cial opening  of  radio  station  WGVs  new  50-kw.  transmitter 
is  taking  place.  One  millionth  of  a  watt — generated  from  the 
blast  of  a  police  whistle  in  the  dirigible — is  transmitted  to 
the  ground  on  the  beam  of  light  and  to  a  Thyratron  tube. 
The  tube  magnifies  the  whistle  energy  50,000,000,000,000 
times  to  operate  the  switches  that  start  the  transmitter,  five 
miles  away. 


{Insert)  John  Bellamy  Taylor,  General 

Electric    research   engineer,    operating 

projecting  apparatus 


Receiving  mirror  on  roof  of  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory 


Thus  was  "narrowcasting,"  a  possible  means  of  secret 
communication,  recently  demonstrated  to  Military  and 
Naval  experts  by  General  Electric  engineers.  The 
future  will  demonstrate  its  commercial  value.  Elec- 
trical developments  such  as  this  are  largely  the  ac- 
complishments of  college-trained  engineers.  They  are 
leading  the  way  to  even  greater  progress  in  the 
electrical  industry  and  are  helping  to  maintain  General 
Electric's  leadership  in  this  field. 
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A  Message  to  Alumni  of  Duke  University 


For  the  third  time  the  month  of  November 
will  be  observed  as  "Duke  Alumni  Month"  this 
year. 

Of  course,  every  month  in  the  year  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  real  sense  alumni  month  as  far 
as  the  former  students  of  Duke  are  concerned, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  designate  a  partic- 
ular period  for  alumni  activities  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  alumni  are  to  "let  up"  in  their 
work  for  Alma  Mater  at  other  times. 

However,  it  does  seem  fitting  and  proper  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  University  commun- 
ity and  alumni  in  a  very  special  way  to  the 
progress  and  problems  and  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Duke  University  during  the 
entire  month  of  November. 

From  the  first  day  to  the  last,  the  attention 
of  the  Alumni  Office  staff  and,  it  is  hoped,  of 
alumni  and  alumnae  generally,  will  be  directed 
to  the  one  object  in  view  of  bringing  the  insti- 
tution and  its  sons  and  daughters  closer  to- 
gether in  helpful  cooperation. 

Alumni  of  Duke  are  scattered  in  forty-eight 
states  of  the  Union,  in  every  single  county  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  twenty-nine  countries 
outside  the  United  States.  During  the  entire 
month  of  November  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Alumni  Office  staff  will  be  to  present,  in  an 
effective  way,  Alma  Mater,  "the  same  Alma 
Mater  in  a  new  setting,"  to  all  those  alumni 
representing,  as  they  do,  every  period  in  the 
life  of  the  institution. 


"Every  alumnus  and  alumna  doing  some- 
thing to  advance  the  interests  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity"— that  will  be  the  slogan  for  Alumni 
Month. 

The  activities  of  this  intensive  period  for  the 
stimulation  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
University  and  its  alumni  will  culminate  in 
"Duke  University  Day,"  to  be  observed  in 
more  than  fifty  communities  in  this  and  other 


countries  on  Monday,  December  12,  or  there- 
abouts, the  date  perhaps  varying  in  some  cases 
as  local  conditions  may  dictate. 

If  these  "Duke  University  Day"  occasions 
are  to  be  the  success  they  should  be,  much  pre- 
liminary work  will  have  to  be  done  during 
Alumni  Month. 

A  number  of  different  things  are  to  be  at- 
tempted in  this  connection  during  November. 


For  one  thing,  the  relation  of  alumni  to  the 
institution  in  a  financial  way  will  be  given 
proper  emphasis. 

Not  many  calls  are  made  from  the  Alumni 
Office  for  funds  from  former  students  of  the  in- 
stitution. But  from  time  to  time  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  that  alumni  should  contribute  to 
the  end  that  the  program  of  alumni  cooperation 
in  the  work  of  the  institution  may  be  carried 
out  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Frequently  alunvni  of  Duke  comment  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  called  on  mighty  seldom  for 
help,  considering  the  obligation  they  feel  they 
owe  for  what  they  have  received  from  Duke. 
An  alumnus  was  saying  sometime  ago  that 
every  time  he  thought  of  what  he  had  received 
while  at  this  institution  in  exchange  for  the 
comparatively  small  sum  he  had  expended  in 
tuition  fees  and  other  expenses,  he  felt  that  he 
owed  a  definite  obligation  to  do  something  more 
in  a  financial  way  than  he  had  done  before. 

This  idea  has  been  expressed  by  others  in 
various  ways.  One  alumnus  remarked  recently, 
in  making  a  donation  to  the  General  Alumni 
Fund,  that  he  was  thankful  that  his  condition 
was  such  that  he  was  able  to  donate  something 
to  Duke  University  and  its  work,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  Alumni  Office  activities. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  member  of 
the  alumni  group  will  feel  that  any  call  for 
funds  will  be  made  at  any  time  except  when 
those  funds  can  be  used  for  definite  and  neces- 
sary constructive  work  in  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  alumni. 
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Some  people  may  feel  sometimes  that  Duke, 
with  its  substantial  endowment  and  large  equip- 
ment, does  not  need  help  from  other  sources. 

That  is  far  from  being  correct.  It  is  true  that 
the  institution  has  received  generous  amounts 
from  its  benefactors  but  those  amounts  have 
imposed  a  heavy  responsibility  and  have  led 
naturally  to  the  projection  of  a  program  which 
will  require  from  time  to  time  additional  gifts 
and  enlarged  support.  The  fact  that  the  insti- 
tution has  funds  for  equipment  and  for  endow- 
ment purposes  certainly  does  not  lessen  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  alumni  in 
the  matter  of  doing  something  substantial  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  what  others  have 
done  for  Duke  University  and  to  aid  in  the  con- 
summation of  its  far-reaching  programs. 


But  it  is  not  simply  of  money  that  we  desire 
to  speak. 

That  is  not  the  only  thing,  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  to  be  stressed  during  Alumni  Month. 

In  the  first  place,  the  intention  is  to  "get 
over,"  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Register 
and  in  other  ways,  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible as  to  what  Duke  is  really  accomplishing  in 
this  new  stage  of  its  development,  this  vitally 
important  stage  of  progress  and  problems  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  signif- 
icant university  building  programs  in  the  entire 
history  of  American  education. 

And  it  is  not  only  inf  oi-mation  about  buildings 
and  equipment  and  material  facilities  which  the 
Alumni  Office  desires  to  stress  during  Novem- 
ber. 

The  main  desire  and  purpose  is  to  dissem- 
inate facts  regarding  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  institution,  and  the  things  that  it  has  been 
accomplishing  with  the  facilities  at  its  com- 
mand. 

That  means  scholastic  achievements,  the  op- 
eration of  character-forming  factors  and  other 
things  that  are  of  even  more  consequence  in  the 
life  of  the  institution  than  buildings  and  class- 
rooms. 


There  are  now  fifty-eight  and  the  number  has 
been  growing  steadily  in  recent  years,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  quite 
a  few  more  local  associations. 

The  Alumni  Office  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
possibilities  along  that  line  and  will  gladly  co- 
operate in  perfecting  new  organizations. 


Here's  a  definite  way  in  which  alumni  can  be 
of  service  during  Alumni  Month : 

It  will  be  of  great  assistance  if  every  alumnus 
and  alumna  of  the  University  will  make  it  a 
point  to  "get  over"  something  regarding  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  this  institution — in  other 
words,  to  attempt  to  "get  across"  to  those  on 
the  outside  who  may  not  be  so  well  informed 
something  of  what  Duke  is  doing  and  hoping 
to  do. 

An  important  thing  along  that  line  is  to  aid 
in  correcting  misunderstandings  where  such 
may  exist. 

For  one  thing,  there  has  been  considerable 
misinformation  regarding  the  expense  to  the 
student  at  Duke  University,  and  some  very  er- 
roneous ideas  have  gained  circulation  in  that 
connection.  Recently  the  Alumni  Office  issued 
reprints  from  the  Register  giving  exact  facts 
on  the  cost  to  a  student  at  Duke,  with  a  view  to 
counteracting  the  impression  made  by  incorrect 
rumors. 

Copies  of  that  bulletin  are  available  and  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  alumni  desiring  them. 


A  second  goal  for  Alumni  Month : 

The  earnest  hope  is  expressed  that  steps  may 
be  taken  during  the  month  for  the  organization 
of  a  number  of  new  alumni  groups. 


And  there  are  a  number  of  other  things : 

There  is  excellent  chance  to  bring  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  its  ideals  to  the  attention  of  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  type  that  Duke  is 
seeking  to  serve.  Literature  will  be  glady  sent 
from  the  Alumni  Office  to  any  young  men  and 
women  of  that  type  whom  you  may  designate. 

Or  perhaps  you  have  overlooked  sending  in 
information  about  yourself ;  it  is  very  much  de- 
sired by  the  Alumni  Office.  Sending  in  such  in- 
formation will  aid  greatly  in  the  compilation  of 
complete  alumni  records.  Be  sure  to  give  notice 
of  any  change  of  address. 

And  if  you  know  of  other  alumni  about  whom 
you  think  information  may  be  lacking,  send  in 
those  facts  also. 
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1932  Homecoming  Proves  to  be  Event 
of  Exceptional  Interest 


"Old  Orads"  Representing  Many  Different  Classes  and  a  Number  of  States  See  Duke 

Defeat  Maryland  by  a  34  to  0  Score  and  Participate  in  Otber  Events  of  tbe  Day 

— Movement  For  Special  Alumni  Memorial  to  Honor  President  Jobn  C. 

-Organ  atid  Carillon  Recitals  and  Other  Events 


Kilgo  Launched- 


A  Part  nf  Homecomin 


WITH  a  smashing  football  victory  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  team  by  a  score  of  34  to  0 
as  one  of  its  crown- 
ing features,  the 
1932  Homecoming 
on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 15,  went  down 
in  Duke  University 
annals  as  the  most 
successful  event  in 
the  entire  history  of 
Duke  Homecomings. 
The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  inter- 
est shown  by  alumni 
was  peculiarly  grati- 
fying. 

The  game  was  not 
the  only  feature  of 
the     clay,     by     any 
means.      Nearly    250    participated    in    the    barbecue 
luncheon;  the  organ  and  carillon  recitals  drew  large 

audiences;  the 
fraternity  ' '  open 
houses,''  the 
Quadrangle  P  i  c  - 
tures  performance, 
the  band  concert  at 
noon  and  other 
features  contrib- 
uted to  making  the 
day  one  long  to  be 
remembered. 

The  meeting  held 
in  the  interest  of 
a  special  alumni 
memorial  to  former 
President  John  C. 
Kilgo   was   an   en- 

Stonewall   Durham,    of   Gastonia,    a   Home-       thusiastic    One    and 
comer    who    was    a    member    of    the    1891        Hpfim'te    otpncr    wpto 
Southern    Champion   Football   Team.  uemme   Steps    weie 


taken  looking  to  the  consummation  of  the  project. 
President  E.  S.  Bowling,  of  New  York,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Durham 
Kobey,  of  Buena 
Vista,  Va.,  president 


of       the 
Alumnae 
tion,    were 
were    other 
of    the    two 


General 

Associa- 

here    as 

officers 

bodies. 


sj  Day  Luncheon   Group 


Though  the  fall 
meetings  of  the  two 
councils  will  not  be 
held  until  later, 
many  members  were 
here  and  aided  in 
the  welcoming  of 
the  ' '  old  grads. ' ' 
The  Durham  alumni  acted  as  members  of  the  general 
welcome  committee  to  greet  out-of-town  alumni.  Many 
University  of 
Maryland  alumni 
were  here  for  the 
game  and  for  the 
Maryland  alumni 
dinner,  held  in  the 
evening  at  the 
Washington  Duke 
Hotel.  Governor  0. 
Max  Gardner  and 
his  party  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mary- 
land were  guests 
of  the  University. 
Many  of  the 
classes,     beginning 

back    in    the    ' '  SeV-     Tom  Daniels  of  New  Berne,  and  Bob  Dur- 
pn-rioc   "    wiiva    **p-»-v        ham,  of   Buena  Vista,   Va.,   of  1891   Team, 

einies,       weie   rep-  Were  Here^ 
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resented.  Among  the  football  stars  of  the  "Old 
Trinity"  days  who  were  here  were  Tom  Daniels,  of 
New  Bern ;  R.  L.  Durham,  of  Buena  Vista,  Va. ; 
Stonewall  Durham,  of  Gastonia;  the  Plyler  brothers, 
of  Durham  and  Greensboro,  and  others.  Reminis- 
cences of  the  years  that  have  passed  were  the  order 
of  the  day  wherever  groups  of  ' '  old  grads ' '  gathered. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  were  among  the  many 
states  represented  on  Homecoming  Day. 

Many  of  those  here  had  not  seen  the  new  campus 
since  the  completion  of  the  initial  building  program. 
The  new  Chapel  was  visited  by  thousands  of  alumni 
and  other  visitors  during  the  day. 

When  the  alumni  came  to  headquarters  in  the  Uni- 
versity Union,  they  were  greeted  by  alumni  members 
of  the  faculty  and  others  of  the  "Welcome  Home" 
committee.  They  were  given  badges  and  printed 
matter  dealing  with  the  various  events  of  the  dav. 


Informal  get-togethers,  campus  tours,  class  meetings 
and  other  occasions  sped  the  morning  hours  until 
time  for  the  organ  recital  at  noon  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Clarke  Apgar,  organist  and  carillonneur  to  Duke 
University. 

Some  of  the  alumni  remained  until  Sunday  for  the 
worship  service  in  the  University  Chapel  and  heard  a 
powerful  sermon  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman,  of  the 
School  of  Religion,  on  "The  Good  Fight."  Special 
musical  numbers  were  rendered. 

Homecoming  Day  Registrations 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  Homecoming  Day  reg- 
istrations. Many  who  were  here  did  not  come  in  time 
to  register.  The  Register  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
courtesy  if  alumni  will  call  attention  to  the  omission 
of  any  names  of  alumni  who  were  here  for  Home- 
coming : 


Helen  Knapton.   '29   Durham 

Irma    Edmonson,    '28    Charlotte 

Mrs.   E.   C.   Dillon,   '29  High  Point 

W.  T.  Kobey,  Jr.,  '27  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Gordon    Ogburn,    '31    - Durham 

Amos  R.  Kearns,   '27   High  Point 

Julius   T.    Sanders,   '32    Chester,    S.    C. 

E.  W.  Finch,   '20  Greensboro 

C.  F.  Farriss,  '27 Durham 

Earl  R.  Franklin,   '05   St.   Pauls 

Tom   Wimbish,    '35    Greensboro 

C.   H.  Miller,   '28   Durham 

Mrs.    C.   H.   Miller,    '29    Durham 

Wixie   E.    Parker,    '21    Durham 

Henry  L.  Andrews,  '31  Durham 

Thomas   O.   Gentry,   '29   Roxboro 

Gustave   A.   Nuemberger,   '32 Buffalo,   N.  T. 

Roney  W.   Lamm,    '29   Wilson 

John   C.  Burwell,  Jr.,   '28  Durham 

Ernest   C.   Hester,    '29   Durham 

Mary   Johnson    Livengood,    '04   Durham 

C.   H.    Livengood,    '04   Durham 

S.  F.  Nicks,   Jr.,   '29   Roxboro 

W.  E.  Brooks,  '32  Reidsville 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Briggs,  '09  Durham 

W.  A.   Biggs,   '27  Durham 

Lucy  Wesley,    '28    Pine   Level 

"Bill"    Joyner,   '31    Durham 

C.   E.   Buckner,   '21   Burlington 

A.  Jack  Tannenbaum,   '31   Durham 

Harry   Holtz,    '31    Durham 

Charles  T.  Thrift,  Jr.,   '30  Durham 

S.   B.   Underwood,   Jr.,   '31   Farmville 

Rufus  W.  Reynolds,    '30    Durham 

W.  F.  Howland,  Jr.,  '30  Durham 

John  R.  Leight,   '32  Walkertown 

Tom   Daniels,    '91    New  Bern 

M.   L.   Black,    Jr.,   '26   Durham 

W.  T.  Rowland,   Jr.,    '29   Middleburg 

W.   I.    Cranford,    '91    Durham 

M.  I.   Brock,   '25   Norfolk,   Va. 

Ken  McCullough,   '32   Durham 

Spruill  Thornton,    '29    Winston-Salem 

Beatrice   Harward,    '25    Durham 

Paul  Garner,  '32   Winston-Salem 

Paul   D.   Roberson,    '32    Robersonville 

W.   A.    Stanbury,   Jr.,    '31   Durham 

F.  R.  Richardson,   '15   Wadesboro 

Clarence  Tilley,    '28   Durham 

L.  W.  Israel,   '23   ..Fletcher 

E.  H.  Bunting,  '29  New  Bern 

O.  A.  Robinson,   '23   Charlotte 

E.  J.  Rees,  '31  Oxford 

G.  A.  Hoyle,  '02  Shelby 

G.  T.  Rowe,   '95   Durham 

H.  E.  Myers,   '15  Durham 

H.  A.  McNeely,  '24  .Winston-Salem 


Edwin  W.  Lipe,   '31   Kannapolis 

L.  E.  Atwater,   Jr.,  '32  Burlington 

James  Simpson,  '24  R-ocky  Mount 

J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  '09  Rocky  Mount 

Bessie  Rooker,   '25   Durham 

Florine   Lewter,    '19   Durham 

Alma   Wyche,   '30   Durham 

Roy  Norton,  '20  Rocky  Mount 

D.   W.   Holt,    '14   Greensboro 

R.   C.  Carter,   '32  Durham 

R.  A.    Curtis,    '29    Kinston 

R.  A.   Swaringen,   '25   Winston-Salem 

Julia  Wyche  Cherry,   '24  Bahama 

Dr.  Frank  C.   Smith,   '16  Charlotte 

Verne   S.   Caviness,   '15  Raleigh 

Milton   Loy,    '31    Wake   Forest 

R.  A.  Whitaker,   '10  Kinston 

Nicholas   Orem,   Jr.,    '32   Hyattsville,   Md. 

I.   F.    Grigg,   '26   Oxford 

F.  F.  Helms,   '33   Rockingham 

C.  W.   Edwards,    '94   Durham 

W.   H.   Groce,   '30   Asheville 

Dr.    C.  R.   McAdams,    '05    Belmont 

A.   G.   Elliott,   '04   Washington 

A.  A.  Kyles,  '26  Morganton 

Carolyne    S.   Kyles,    '26    Morganton 

J.  Wade  Yokeley,    '20   Winston-Salem 

Elizabeth  Ray  Clarke,   '32   Wilmington 

Harold  M.  Robinson,  '31  Durham 

W.  P.  Harper,   '17  Richmond,   Va. 

Henry  E.   Fisher,   '21   Charlotte 

A.  B.    Book,   '30   Asheville 

Helen  Cantrell  Bryant,  '23  Winston-Salem 

May  Wrenn  Morgan,   '08   Greensboro 

George   Rogers,    '31   Asheville 

J.  A.  Morgan,   '06  Greensboro 

B.  D.  Orr,  '25  Ashevilla 

Everett  Weatherspoon,  '30  Durham 

W.   Henry   Shaw,    '30   Raleigh 

Mrs.   Henry   Shaw,   '25   Raleigh 

Edwin  J.  Hix,  '29  Durham 

J.  M.  Ormond,  '02  Durham 

A.   V.    Cole,    '05    Durham 

C.  B.  Allen,   '32   Wadesboro 

W.  H.  Wannamaker,  '00  Durham 

Charlotte   Crews,    '31    Oxford 

Nellie  Grey  Wilson,  '31  Oxford 

Elizabeth   Carlton,    '29    Durham 

T.  F.   Hewitt,   '28   Kinston 

George  T.  Woods,  '90  High  Point 

Phil  Bolich,   '32   Winston-Salem 

Dr.  G.  T.  Wood,  Jr.,   '24  Rochester,  Minn. 

Ottis    Green,    Jr.,    '32    Asheville 

J.    H.    Barnhardt,    '99   Reidsville 

W.   F.  Wood,  '90   Marion 

Roy  Booth,  '31  Pollocksville 

Marion    Simpson,    '32    Monroe 


Mary   Wylie    Stuart,    '28   Monroe 

Jesse  S.  Anderson,  '17  Wilson 

W.  H.  Anderson,   '98  Wilson 

Rebecca   Land  Harris,   '27   ....Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Charles    Bundy,    '21    Charlotte 

W.  W.  Graves,  '97  Wilson 

Thomas  McM.    Grant,    '09    .Wilson 

Mary    Louise   Cole,    '21    Durham 

Ethel  Ward  Roberts,   '22  Durham 

H.  W.  Kendall,  '18  Greensboro 

Murray  Jones,   '07   Durham 

Claude  Flowers,   '09   Durham 

W.  H.  Marshall,    31   Washington,    D.    C. 

Bryan   Bolich,    '17    Durham 

W.  A.   Stanbury,   '08   Durham 

J.   F.    Kirk,    '97   Greensboro 

M.    C.    Ross,    '11    ._ Greensboro 

Alyse    Smith,    '30 Burlington 

R.   L.   Jerome,    '26   Burlington 

0.  B.  Darden,  '12  Richmond,  Va. 

Glenn   E.   Mann,    '31    Durham 

Peggy  Lavinder  Mann,  '30  Durham 

J.   Chester   Swanson,    '29  Durham 

H.   M.   Raper,    '26   Gilkey 

J.   D.   Fitzgerald,   '27   Durham 

W.  G.  Gaston,  '11   Gastonia 

E.    L.   Haywood,    '28   Durham 

G.  F.  Hood,  '28  Sandy  Ridge 

Margaret    L.   Powell,    '32    Linwood 

Rose  Laws,  '30  Oxford 

Walter  B.  West,  '10  Albemarle 

J.    B.    Courtney,    '11    Winston-Salem 

E.  S.  Tarbrough,  '02  Durham 

M.    B.   Woosley,    '17    Newton 

1.  L.  Roberts,  '26  Hickory 

A.  J.  Hobbs,  Jr.,   '19  New  Bern 

John  F.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  '25  New  Bern 

Noble  McEwen,   '30  .Winston-Salem 

I.  L.   Sharpe,   '26  Hickory 

W.   M.   Upchurch,    Jr.,    '31    Durham 

Noble  B.  Armstrong,   '31   Jacksonville,   Fla. 

C.   P.   Bowles,    '28   Greensboro 

George   K.   Massengill,    Jr.,    31    Durham 

A.    C.    Waggoner,    '26    Trinity 

F.  S.   Aldridge,    '96    Durham 

Ray  Perkins,    '29   Durham 

J.  C.  Wooten,   '98  Fayetteville 

Dixon   Barrett,    '23   Fayetteville 

E.    H.   Gibson,    '02    Laurinburg 

O.  I.  Hinson,  '05  Durham 

Pauline  Tilley,   '30   Durham 

Ola    Simpson,   '30 Durham 

Mary  Eskridge  King,   '25  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Carl  King,   '24  Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  R.  McPhail,   Jr Fayetteville 

P.   H.  Black,    '95   Durham 
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Charles    Scarlett,    '04    Durham 

Kope  Ellas,  '04  Charlotte 

Edgar    Fisher,    '24    Gibson 

Margaret    Durham    Robey,    '17 

Buena  Vista,  Va. 
Floyd   F.    Loftin,    '32    Durham 

C.  R..  Warren,  Sr.,    06  Chatham,  Va. 

R.   L.   Durham,    '91    Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Ben   Powell,    '26   Durham 

Hal   L.   Edwards,    '34  Ayden 

J.   F.    Shinn,    '93   Norwood 

F.  H.   Shinn,  '25  Norwood 

Edna  Beasley  Cross,  '22  Huntersville 

Lyda   Bishop,   '22   • Durham 

J.  G.  Huckabee,  '04  Durham 

J.   E.    Bowling,    '92    Kinston 

E.  G.  Tuttle,  '94  Leaksville 

E.  S.  Bowling,  '99  New  York  City 

J.   C.  Harmon,  Jr.,  '31   Bath 

D.  S.   Johnson,    '24   Oxford 

Bain   Johnson,    '31 Oxford 

S.   L.   Gulledge,   '15   Albemarle 

Edna   Kilgo   Elias,    '07   Charlotte 

Mary  Jones  Taylor,   '22   Norfolk,  Va. 

Bessie  W.  Spence,  '06  Durham 

E.  M.  Clifton,  '31  Henderson 

F.  H.    Brinkley,    '31    Greensboro 

Henry  G.  Euark,  '30  Rocky  Mount 

L.  V.  Chappell,  '30  New  York 

S.  W.  Euark,   '26  Ealeigh 

T.    H.    Newton,    '29    Wilson 

T.    S.   Eanes,    Jr.,    '28   Lexington 

Dortch   Langston,    '30    Goldsboro 

Tod  Caldwell,  '29  Lawndale 

Alien   H.    Gwyn,    '18    Reidsville 

W.  H.  Cherry,  '19  Bahama 

D.  S.  Carpenter,  '31  Winston-Salem 

Ruth  Dailey  Chesson,  '27  Richmond,  Va. 

Ralph  R.  Chesson,   '25  Richmond,   Va. 

"Buzz"   Eosky,   '31    Chicago,   111. 

Lee   Davis,   '32   Waynesville 

M.   E.  Newsom,   '05    Durham 

D.  T.  House,  Jr.,  '24  Greenville 

H.  O.  Lineberger,  '14  Ealeigh 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Cranford,  J92  Durham 

William   E.    Cranford,   '29   Durham 

Martin  T.   Garren,   '28   Hendersonville 

S.  J.  Durham,  '92  Bessemer  City 

John  O.  Durham,   '17  Gastonia 


W.    Tate  Whitman,    '29   Durham 

J.  L.  Joyce,   '31  Broadway 

Frank  Jordan,   '27  Greensboro 

Norman  Huffman,   '30   Durham 

Esther  Wright  Huffman,  '30  Durham 

Margaret    Coleman,    '31    Durham 

W.  A.  Cade,  '13  Burlington 

W.   E.  Johnston.   Jr..   '30   .Winston-Salem 

Bessie  Martin  Johnston,  '30  Winston-Salem 

Louis    H.    Asbury.    '00    Charlotte 

John   Peter  Wynne,   '13   Farmville,   Va. 

W.   J.   Bullock,   '24   Kannapolis 

J.    P.    Breedlove,    '98    Durham 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Breedlove,  '07  Durham 

Elizabeth  Churchill  Underwood,  '27  ....Asheboro 

.  Elizabeth  Furguson   Bain,   '25   Greensboro 

Annie   Garrard.    '25    Durham 

Louise  McAnally.   '26   Eichmond,  Va. 

Mamie  Ruth  Hodges,   '19   Greensboro 

R.  G.   L.  Edwards,   '12   Parkton 

J.  E.  Horton.   '31    Mebane 

M.   S.  Ruse,    '25    Durham 

Violette   Judd,    '30    Garner 

Verona   Blalock,  '28  Willow  Springs 

G.  T.  Ashford,   '29   Parkton 

E.  Tazewell  Creekmore,  '32  „ Norfolk.  Va. 

D.    C.    Lawrence,   Jr.,    '31   Sanford 

L.  B.  Pendergraph,   '07  Mount  Airy 

W.  L.  Ferrell,   '11   .Winston-Salem 

J.  E.   Smith,   '17   Mt.   Airy 

W.   M.    Sherrill.    '15   Concord 

J.  P.  Frank.  '26  Mt.  Airy 

R.  K.  Shaver.  '31  Gold  Hiil 

Olive    Faucette,    '26    Durham 

Violet  Faucette,   '28   Durham 

Lindsay  Holcomb,  '30  Mt.  Airy 

W.  H.  Mclntyre,   '30   Montpelier,  Vt. 

Margaret  Royall,   '32    New   Bern 

A.    I.    Robinson.    '32 Asheville 

Pearl  L.  Brinson,  '09  Morehead  City 

Ann   Courtney   Sharpe,   '31   Lumberton 

H.    Gilmer   Howie,    '30   Charlotte 

L.  T.    Hoyle,    '31   Greensboro 

T.  R.  Jenkins.   '27   Durham 

Ormah  W.  Jenkins,  '29  Durham 

David   H.    Stowe,    '31    Louishurg 

Robert    Fearing,    '30    Louisburg 

T.   A.    Cathey,    '27   Hendersonville 

C.  L.  Ould,  '31   Roanoke,  Va. 


Robert  G.   Hayes,   *31   Hendersonville? 

Charles   H.    Gay,    '29   Durham 

B.  F.   Brigg,   '28  Leaksville 

T.  B.  Roberts,   '15  Durham 

Rufus  Bradley,  '95  Durham 

Don   Hyatt,   '32   Louisburg 

Eugene  Craft,   '19  Charlotte 

Dr.   E.  B.  Hardee,   '22   Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

P.  B.  Hardee,   '12   Durham 

G.  H.   Simpson,  Jr.,   '28  Greensboro 

Edward  H.  Jones,  '32  Chapel  Hill 

Catharine    Crews    Brown,    '29    Eldorado 

C.  D.  Brown,  '29   Eldorado 

J.  Elwood  Doxey,  '29  .....Bertha 

M.   I.   Cline,   '30   Henderson 

D.  E.   Earnhardt,    '18    Henderson 

F.  F.   Kibler,   '32   Richmond,   Va. 

W.   C.  Lassiter,   '30   Smithfleld 

H.   L.   Hester,   '28   Winston-Salem 

"Soup"    Porter,    '26    Greenville 

Marshall  Pickens.  '25  Charlotte 

W.  A.  Underwood,  '26  Asheboro 

David  K.   Jackson,   '29   Gastonia 

John  W.  Cobb,  '32  Durham 

James  W.  Moffitt,  '31  Durham 

J.   C.  Whisnant,   '25   Shelby 

Floyd  Riddick,   '32   Durham 

Nelson  M.  Blake.   '29  : Durham 

Robert  N.  Johnston,   '29   Greensboro 

B.  F.  Kendall,  '23  Greensboro 

C.  C.  Hatley,   '13   Durham 

Ralph  W.  Fonville,   '31   Mebane 

W.  M.  Carver.   '31   Durham 

Patsy   McKay,    '30    Durham 

Loise  Massey,  '32  Trinity 

Charles  E.  Vale,  '31  Hillsboro 

Sally  Taylor,  '27  Rich  Square 

Claude    S.    Scurry,    '31    Reidsville 

Taylor  M.   Smith,  '29  Durham 

John   H.   Newell,  '24  Pine  View 

Mattie  E.  Wilson,  '27  Mt.  Olive 

Louise  Berry,  '22  Durham 

Ekna    Kluttz,    '24    Durham 

Katherine  Kluttz,   '25  Hickory 

Fred    Shipp,    '27    New    Bern 

Harley  B.  Gaston,   '14  Belmont 

"Hank"    Culp,    '28    Thomasville 

R.  L.  Howland,  '32   Henderson 

C.  L.  Umstead,  '27  Durham 


Duke  Concert  Series 


Attractions  for  the  1932-33  Concert  Series  are  announced  as  follows: 

Monday  evening,  November  28 — Doris  Kenyon,  in  Costume  Recital. 

Friday  evening,  December  16 — Madame  Clare  Clairbert,  and  Andre  D'Arkor, 
both  of  the  Brussels  Opera,  in  a  program  of  operatic  solos  and  duets. 

Friday  evening,  January  6 — Gluck-Sandor  and  Felecia  Sorel  and  ballet. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  24 — Ethel  Leginska  and  the  National  Woman's 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Monday  evening,  February  13 — Walter  Gieseking,  world's  greatest  pianist. 

Season  tickets  for  the  series  will  go  on  sale  November  1,  and  a  full  announce- 
ment of  prices  will  be  made  in  the  November  Register. 
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Many  States  Send  Students  To  Duke 
With  North  Carolina  in  Lead 


Methodists  Also  Have  Commanding  Lead  Among  Denominations  Represented  Among 
University  Undergraduates ;  More  Than  Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Men  Undergrad- 
uates Are  From  Southern  States 


UNDERGRADUTE  students  in  Duke  University 
during  the  fall  semester  come  from  44  states 
and  foreign  countries,  according  to  tabulations  in  the 
offices  of  the  deans  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Wom- 
an's College.  These  students  number  2,065,  or  1,429 
men  and  637  women. 

While  Duke's  undergraduates  come  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  those  coming  from  homes 
in  North  Carolina  are  far  in  the  lead,  there  being  720 
students  in  the  four  classes  who  are  natives  of  the 
state  in  which  the  University  is  located.  These  in- 
clude 420  men  and  300  women. 

Among  the  men  52.07  per  cent  are  from  southern 
states,  while  39.54  per  cent  are  from  the  north,  7.77 
per  cent  from  the  west  and  .62  per  cent  are  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  men  undergraduates  are  residents 
of  43  states  and  foreign  countries,  and  represent  all 
states  included  in  the  Woman's  College  geographical 
tabulation  save  one,  Idaho. 

Nineteen  states  have  ten  or  more  students  in  Trin- 
ity College.  Next  to  North  Carolina,  yet  consider- 
ably below,  Pennsylvania  is  best  represented  with  167 
students,  New  York  third  with  147,  New  Jersey 
fourth  with  133,  and  Virginia  fifth  with  68  students. 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  West  Virginia  have  next  ranking  with  35  or  more 
students  each. 

Ohio  sends  33  students  to  Duke's  undergraduate 
men's  college,  Connecticut  28,  Tennessee  25,  Illinois 
22,  Kentucky  19,  District  of  Columbia  18,  Alabama 
and  Florida  17  each,  and  Rhode  Island  12.  Thirteen 
states  have  from  two  to  12  students  each,  while  ten 
distant  states  have  one  each. 

There  are  19  denominations  represented  among  the 
undergraduate  men,  with  Methodists  predominant 
with  513.  Presbyterians  number  next  highest  with  222, 
and  other  denominations  follow  in  this  order:  Bap- 
tists 152,  Episcopal  144,  Catholic  83,  Lutheran  57, 
Congregational  49,  Jewish  44,  Reformed  31,  Chris- 
tian 18,  Christian  Science  16,  Unitarian  11,  Quaker  7, 


Universalist  6,  Moravian  5,  Evangelical  4,  United 
Brethren  3,  Community  2,  and  Salvation  Army  1. 

Considering  that  only  13  claimed  no  church  affilia- 
tion, while  48  failed  to  state  whether  they  are  church 
members  are  not,  the  tabulation  reveals  a  high  per- 
centage of  church  members  among  students  on  the 
University  campus. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Duke  University,  with  637 
undergraduate  students  enrolled,  has  representatives 
from  28  states  and  four  foreign  countries,  according 
to  an  analysis  of  registration. 

North  Carolina  is  most  largely  represented  on  the 
woman's  campus  with  exactly  300  students,  while 
Pennsylvania  with  47,  New  Jersey  with  41,  Virginia 
also  with  41,  New  York  29,  and  Florida  with  20  are 
next  most  numerously  represented. 

Other  states  with  10  or  more  students  include  Geor- 
gia with  17,  Maryland  with  16,  Kentucky  with  15, 
South  Carolina  also  15,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia 
with  11  each ;  and  Connecticut,  13. 

There  are  14  religious  denominations  among  the 
young  women  of  the  college.  Methodists  are  predom- 
inant with  250,  and  Presbyterians  are  next  in  number 
with  106.  Baptists  number  78,  Episcopalians  number 
73,  Catholics  17,  Lutherans  13,  Christians  11,  Congre- 
gationalists  11,  Jewish  10,  Christian  Scientists  6,  Re- 
formed 6,  Quakers  4,  United  Brethren  2,  and  Univer- 
salists  1.  Those  claiming  no  church  affiliation  number 
40. 

These  figures  concern  the  entire  undergraduate 
group  of  the  Woman's  College.  Other  statistical  ma- 
terial, taken  from  the  registration  cards  of  269  new 
students,  reveal  approximately  50  per  cent  as  having 
vocational  preferences.  With  new  vocational  oppor- 
tunities and  interests  opening  to  women,  the  Duke 
students  are  accordingly  extending  their  preferences. 

Teaching  leads  the  list  of  preferred  vocations,  but 
social  work,  business,  journalism,  medicine,  nursing, 
commercial  art,  law,  dramatics,  advertising,  personnel 
and  library  work  appeal  to  the  young  women,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics. 
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Regards  Present  Situation  in  Germany 

as  a  World  Tragedy 


Dr.  B.  H.  Branscomb,  Professor  of  JSTew  Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  Duke 

School  of  Religion,  Talks  Interestingly  of  Conditions  There — Spent  Considerable 

Time  in  Germany  During  Fifteen  Months  Stay  in  Europe  and  Palestine — 

Locates  Additional  New  Testament  Manuscripts 


"T|R.  Bennett  Harvie  Branscomb,  Professor  of  New 
-^-'Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Duke 
School  of  Religion,  has  returned  to  his  classes  after  a 
fifteen  months  absence  in  Europe  and  Palestine.  Much 
of  this  time  was  spent  in  Germany.  There  Professor 
Branscomb  worked  on  a  number  of  projects  as  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellow.  First,  he  was  making  a  comparative 
study  of  Early  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Stoicism. 
He  also  cooperated  with  a  group  of  English  scholars 
who  are  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Then  he  visited  several  European  li- 
braries and  examined  some  of  the  most  important 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  from  Eu- 
rope and  the  Near  East.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Professor  Branscomb,  on  another  visit  to  Europe,  dis- 
covered a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which,  after  considerable  negotiation,  was  se- 
cured for  the  University  Library.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Duke  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Branscomb  reports  the  locating  of  several  beau- 
tiful manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  be- 
lieves the  library  ought  to  have.  He  is  hoping  that 
further  gifts  will  make  possible  the  purchasing  of 
some  of  these.  None  of  them,  he  says,  is  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Duke  Manuscript. 

Professor  Branscomb  worked  in  Munich  and  Berlin 
until  March.  The  months  of  March  and  April  he 
spent  on  his  trip  to  Palestine.  This  trip  led  him  first 
down  through  Italy.  A  small  Italian  boat  took  him 
through  the  Canal  of  Corinth,  stopping  at  Patras  and 
Athens,  in  Greece,  at  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Turkey  in 
Asia.  The  litle  boat  continued  down  the  coast,  stop- 
ping at  various  places  to  load  and  unload  cargo. 

The  trip  to  Jerusalem  was  made  by  automobile.  Dr. 
Branscomb  says  that  nearly  all  travel  in  the  East  is 
now  done  by  automobile.  The  trains,  he  says,  are  very 
slow  and  dirty.  They  are  used  for  freight  only,  now, 
and  for  little  of  that.  He  declares  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  every  ancient  automobile  in  America  had 
been  collected  and  shipped  to  Palestine. 

Professor  Branscomb  is  preparing  an  account  of  his 


experiences  in  Palestine.  This  account  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  Register. 

"Conditions  in  Germany,"  declared  Dr.  Brans- 
comb, "are  very  bad,  economically.  Reports  from 
that  country  have  not  been  exaggerated  at  all."  He 
stated  that  figures,  as  of  last  spring,  showed  six  mil- 
lion persons  out  of  work  and  supported  solely  by  the 
government.  Three  million  more  are  employed  part 
time  but  are  making  less  than  those  on  the  dole  and 
so  are  entitled  to  some  government  help.  Govern- 
ment labor  officials  estimate  an  average  of  two  de- 
pendents for  every  unemployed  person.  If  so,  there 
are  twenty-seven  million  people  in  German  dependent 
entirely  or  in  part  on  government  support.  This  fig- 
ure, says  Professor  Branscomb,  even  though  it  may 
be  overestimated,  shows  the  extent  of  the  destitution 
there  and  is  an  indication  of  the  general  conditions. 

The  situation,  the  professor  says,  differs  from  Amer- 
ica's in  two  ways.  First,  the  depression  comes  after 
four  years  of  the  World  War,  followed  by  the  great 
inflation  of  1923  when  the  value  of  the  mark  went  al- 
most to  nothing  and  the  savings  of  the  whole  country 
were  wiped  out.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
nine  years  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 

Second,  the  government  of  Germany  has  a  very  re- 
markable system  of  unemployment  insurance.  This 
system  has  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  acute  situa- 
tion. But  for  the  dole  there  would  have  been  a  bloody 
revolution  long  ago,  Professor  Branscomb  believes, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  a  very  system- 
atic, law  abiding  people. 

Now,  declares  the  professor,  conditions  have  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Taxes,  he  says,  seem  unbeliev- 
ably high  to  an  American.  He  gives  two  illustrations 
of  this.  A  four  cylinder  Ford  car  pays  twelve  and  a 
half  dollars  tax  in  North  Carolina.  In  Germany,  the 
same  car  pays  seventy-five  dollars  annual  tax.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  a  seventeen  cent  customs  duty  on 
every  gallon  of  gasoline.  Income  taxes  begin  at  a 
level  of  1350  marks,  or  about  $300  a  year.  At  this 
level  the  tax  is  ten  per  cent  of  the  income.     Deduc- 
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tions  for  dependents  are  proportionately  small.  The 
taxes  in  other  respects  are  about  the  same. 

These  illustrations,  declares  Dr.  Branscomb,  are 
only  samples  of  a  condition  which  explains  the  rise 
of  the  Hitler  movement.  The  Germans  are  con- 
vinced, he  continues,  that  their  present  conditions  are 
due  first  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and,  second,  to  a 
French  policy,  ever  since  the  War,  of  preventing,  so 
far  as  possible,  a  German  recovery,  and  only  partly 
to  the  general  world  depression. 

Analyzing  the  Hitler  movement,  Dr.  Branscomb 
says  that  the  German  leader  promises,  if  given  power, 
to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  rebuild  the  Ger- 
man army,  to  eliminate  from  all  positions  of  respon- 
sibility all  foreigners  (by  which  he  means  Jews),  to 
banish  Communism  completely  from  the  country,  and 
so  to  reestablish  Germany  in  her  rightful  position  of 
leadership  in  Central  Europe. 

Hitler,  himself,  Professor  Branscomb  says,  is  a 
demagogue.  Everyone  who  knows  him  is  convinced 
of  his  absolute  sincerity,  but  critical  observers  have 
pointed  out  that  his  program  is  largely  negative  and 
his  movement  lacks  the  diplomatic  experience  or  in- 
telligent leadership  to  solve  the  problems  of  Germany. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  of  Hitler  and  his 
movement  one  fact  seems  definitely  settled.  That  is 
that  the  moderate,  mildly  socialist,  internationally 
pacific  German  republic  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
forces  of  economic  misery  and  national  resentment. 

The  present  situation  politically  is  one  of  chaos. 
With  so  many  parties  in  the  field  no  one  of  them  is 
able  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag.  Com- 
munists and  Hitlerites  have  been  engaged  for  months 
in  what  is  virtually  a  private  civil  war  of  their  own. 
In  the  turmoil  and  confusion,  with  no  party  able  to 
govern  by  constitutional  means,  Hindenburg  ap- 
pointed a  cabinet  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  former 
military  and  Junker  classes.  The  von  Papen  cabinet 
represents  the  forces  of  reaction  and  a  return  to  power 
of  the  classes  of  which  the  Kaiser  was  the  head.  It 
may  be  that  Hindenburg  had  no  alternative  but  to 
put  into  power  a  ' '  strong ' '  group  who  would  maintain 
order.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  democratic  and 
pacific  forces  could  no  longer  govern  is  a  calamity  of 
the  first  rank. 

Professor  Branscomb  declares  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  this  group  will  remain  in  power  after 
the  next  election.  In  the  present  confusion  no  Ger- 
man party  has  been  able  to  produce  a  majority  in  the 
reichstag.  If  that  proves  true  in  the  next  election, 
the  professor  believes  that  it  is  likely  that  another 
emergency  decree  will  arbitrarily  give  the  authority 
to  some  similar  group.  At  present  Hindenburg  is  the 
Dictator  of  Germany,  delegating  the  government  to 
whom   he   wishes.      Doctor   Branscomb   believes   that 


there  is  probably  no  other  course  open  to  the  former 
general. 

"The  German  people,"  the  professor  continues, 
"have  suffered  terrifically  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  see  no  way  out  of  their 
present  dilemma."  During  his  stay  in  Germany,  Dr. 
Branscomb  was  intimately  associated  with  students 
and  student  life.  He  found  them  usually  optimi<\c 
and  still  good  natured.  But  he  noted  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  feeling  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  can  hope  for  positions  for  a  long  time.  As  one 
brilliant  student,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  one  of 
Germany's  large  universities,  remarked,  "We  have 
no  more  hope — only  courage." 

When  Dr.  Branscomb  expressed  regret  that  aifer 
all  of  the  war  sacrifices  so  many  young  Germans 
would  be  willing  to  fight  immediately,  a  very  intelli- 
gent German  replied,  "It  will  be  a  war  of  despera- 
tion." 

Professor  Branscomb  considers  the  present  situation 
in  Germany,  from  an  international  viewpoint,  a  world 
tragedy.  ' '  Just  after  the  War, ' '  he  says,  ' '  sick  of  the 
kaiser,  the  Germans  freed  themselves  from  the  Junker 
aristocracy  that  had  ruled  Germany  and  accepted 
without  contention  the  disbanding  of  the  German 
army  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  After  thirteen 
years  of  experience  under  French  domination  of  the 
continent  the  German  Republic  has  been  unable  to 
endure.  The  Germans,  in  despair,  have  turned  back 
to  seek  salvation  through  their  army  with  the  present, 
a  typical  Junker,  cabinet.  The  Wilsonian  ideals  ac- 
cepted in  1919  have  been  stifled." 


Two  Editorial  Appointments  Received 
by  Duke  Professor 

Dr.  W.  A.  Brownell,  professor  of  educational  psy- 
chology at  Duke  University,  has  received  two  appoint- 
ments to  the  editorial  staffs  of  educational  journals. 
He  has  been  named  associated  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  an  outstanding  publication 
in  the  educational  field  issued  at  Bloomington,  111., 
and  is  to  be  contributing  editor  of  the  new  Journal  of 
Experimental  Education,  the  first  issue  of  which  is 
to  be  published  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  December. 

The  Duke  professor  has  published  a  number  of  ed- 
ucational studies,  and  is  affiliated  with  many  organ- 
izations in  this  field.  Recently  Dr.  Brownell  went  to 
Farmville,  Va.,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
on  the  reorganization  of  courses  of  study  in  Virginia 
public  schools.  Dr.  Brownell's  work  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  particularly  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 
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Observations  on  Forestry  in  Europe 
Made  By  Dr.  Korstian 

Two  Months  Tour  There  Followed  by  Attendance  on  Forestry  Congress  in  France  Give 

Him  a  Most  Favorable  Impression  of  Forestry  Practice  Overseas — Extent  of 

Systematization  of  Work  Commented  Upon  by  Director  of  Duke  Forest 


TT'ORESTS  planted  and  eared  for  like  gardens — 
*-  great  stretches  of  woods  with  the  ground  as  clear 
and  smooth  as  a  city  park — large  areas  where  not  a 
foot  of  land  is  wasted — forests  where  never  a  tree  is 
cut  without  the  forester's  sanction — scientists  who 
are  doing  distinguished  work  in  forest  research — 
these  and  other  vivid  impressions  were  brought  back 
to  the  University  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  director  of 
Duke  Forest,  from  a  two-months  tour  of  Europe  lead- 
ing up  to  his  attendance  at  the  quadrennial  congress 
of  the  International  Union  of  Forest  Research  Organ- 
izations at  Nancy,  France,  September  4-10. 

Dr.  Korstian  sailed  for  Southampton  on  July  16 
and  after  spending  several  days  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, continued  to  Berlin  where  he  established  con- 
tact with  officials  of  the  German  Forestry  Society. 
With  the  aid  of  these  experts  he  outlined  his  itinerary 
of  visits  to  the  leading  forests  and  forest  schools  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  As  the  European 
forests  have  been  handled  under  forestry  principles 
for  several  centuries,  the  Duke  Forest  director  was 
destined  to  see  the  results  of  gnerations  of  scientific 
forest  treatment. 

First  visited  of  the  series  was  the  Prussian  forestry 
school  at  Eberswalde,  an  institution  one  hundred  and 
two  years  old,  where  there  are  elaborate  and  complete 
exhibits  of  forestry  subjects.  There  followed  a  stop 
in  the  best  beech  forests  in  Europe,  at  Schlemmin,  in 
Mecklenburg,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  visited 
two  forestry  schools  at  Hann-Miinden  and  Tharandt 
near  Dresden,  in  company  with  Professor  J.  A.  Cope 
of  Cornell  University,  whom  he  had  met  enroute.  At 
the  first  named  place  Dr.  Korstian  and  his  American 
companion  were  feted  and  called  upon  to  speak.  He 
extended  greetings  from  the  foresters  and  forestry 
organizations  of  America. 

At  the  forestry  school  of  Saxony  at  Tharandt,  they 
spent  two  days  inspecting  the  buildings,  equipment, 
library,  laboratories,  the  experiment  station,  and  the 
arboretum.  Travelling  on  to  the  Bavarian  forestry 
school  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  then  to  the 
school  forest  at  Grafrath  where  there  is  an  interesting 


arboretum,  Dr.  Korstian  crossed  the  Swiss  border  and 
spent  several  days  visiting  the  national  forestry  school 
and  experiment  station  at  Zurich,  the  city  forests  of 
Ziirich  and  Winterthur  and  the  communal  forest  at 
Arosa. 

Back  in  Germany,  the  Duke  Forest  director  visited 
and  studied  still  other  established  forests,  first  at  Frei- 
burg i.  B.,  in  the  state  of  Baden,  and  then  to  the  city 
forest  of  Heidelberg,  each  possessing  particular  inter- 
ests. Inspection  was  made  of  the  city  forest  of  Lin- 
denfels  and  the  estate  of  Count  von  Bergheim,  near 
Weinheim.  At  the  von  Bergheim  private  estate  Dr. 
Korstian  found  particular  interest  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  American  species  of  trees  brought  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States  and  made  to  thrive 
in  Germany.  These  included  cedars,  firs,  yellow  pine, 
and  redwood.  Some  were  extremely  large  and  as 
much  as  seventy  years  old. 

In  northern  Bavaria  Dr.  Korstian  travelled  through 
the  Odenwald  and  Spessart  Forests  from  Lindenfels 
to  Rohrbrunn,  concluding  here  his  formal  visits  to  the 
most  interesting  forests  and  forestry  schools  of  Ger- 
many. Throughout  this  tour  he  found  expressions  of 
keenest  interest  in  American  forestry  progress  and 
was  given  the  closest  cooperation  by  German  officials. 

After  a  boat  trip  down  the  Rhine,  Dr.  Korstian 
entered  France  and  at  Rouen,  on  August  21,  joined  a 
group  of  thirty-five  international  foresters — coming 
from  Germany,  United  States,  Finland,  France,  India, 
Australia,  Hungary,  Japan,  Poland,  Sweden,  Uganda, 
and  other  countries. 

With  this  party  Dr.  Korstian  visited  the  leading 
French  forests  and  forestry  schools  in  much  the  same 
thorough  manner  as  he  did  the  German.  The  pine 
and  beech  forests  near  Rouen,  the  oak  forest  at  Blois, 
the  maritime  pine  near  Bordeaux,  and  the  silver  fir 
and  pine  forests  of  the  Pyrenees  attracted  the  interest 
of  the  touring  foresters. 

Before  the  congress  convened  at  Nancy  the  inter- 
national delegation  visited  the  French  Alps  taking 
special  note  of  the  fine  stands  of  Norway  spruce,  sil- 
ver fir,  European  larch,  Scotch  pine,  and  the  modern 
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method  of  control  in  that  region  of  avalanches,  land- 
slides, and  torrents.  Many  notable  examples  of 
masonry  dams  and  retaining  walls  were  seen  where 
precaution  had  been  taken  against  strong  torrents 
and  avalanches. 

Eepresentative  forestry  authorities  from  through- 
out the  world  assembled  for  the  Nancy  congress.  This 
gathering  included  men  from  educational  institutions 
carrying  on  forest  research,  governments,  and  federal 
and  state  institutions  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  both  the  research  and  utilization  sides  of  forestry. 
Subjects  discussed  dealt  with  silviculture,  the  man- 
agement of  forests,  soil  chemistry,  the  structure  and 
properties  of  wood,  and  allied  subjects. 

Dr.  Korstian  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  congress,  not  only  sitting  in  executive  sessions 
with  the  International  Committee  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  forest  research  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  but  appearing  before  the  entire  gath- 
ering on  one  formal  occasion  and  at  other  times.  Sev- 


eral important  proposals  made  by  him  were  acted 
upon  and  passed  by  the  congress.  He  advocated  the 
uniform  testing  of  tree  seeds,  and  during  the  next 
several  years  forestry  laboratories  throughout  the 
world  will  compile  their  results  and  present  their  find- 
ings in  a  roundtable  discussion  to  be  held  at  the  next 
congress  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  method  of 
testing  seed.  One  of  the  immediate  projects  of  the 
congress  will  be  the  establishment  of  an  international 
forestry  bibliography. 

A  paper  read  by  him  before  the  congress  gave  the 
results  of  studies  in  the  Duke  Forest  on  the  physico- 
chemical  properties  of  leaves  and  leaf  saps  as  indices 
of  the  water  relations  of  forest  trees. 

The  congress  acted  to  unify  research  in  various 
countries,  and  urged  the  setting  aside  of  virgin  and 
natural  forests  for  scientific  purposes.  Recommenda- 
tions were  also  made  regarding  the  methods  of  testing 
wood,  and  the  establishing  of  an  international  nomen- 
( Continued  on  page  $84) 


President  Few  Pays  Tribute  to  Dr.  Albert  Anderson 


ORESIDENT  W.  P.  Few  of  Duke  University,  who  attended  the 
■*  funeral  of  Dr.  Albert  Anderson  in  Raleigh  on  October  17,  ex- 
pressed for  the  University  and  personally  the  sense  of  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  alienist  who  was  an  alumnus  and  a  trustee 
of  the  University.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Raleigh  for  many  years. 

"I  regard  Dr.  Anderson  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  North  Car- 
olina," President  Few  declared.  "He  had  been  for  sixteen  years  a 
most  useful  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution.  He 
was  interested  in  all  its  undertakings,  but  especially  interested  in  the 
medical  school  and  hospital,  where  he  was  a  lecturer  in  psychiatry. 
He  developed  a  great  institution  at  Dix  Hill  in  Raleigh.  It  came  to 
be  widely  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  this  country." 

A  number  of  Duke  University  officials  and  faculty  representatives 
attended  the  last  rites  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  17,  including  be- 
sides President  Few,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  dean  of  the  University ; 
Prof.  "William  McDougall.  of  the  psychology  department :  Dean  Justin 
Miller,  of  the  School  of  Law:  Dean  W.  C.  Davison,  of  the  School  of 
Medicine ;  Miss  Bessie  Baker,  dean  of  nursing ;  Prof.  Helge  Lundholm, 
of  the  psychology  department ;  Prof.  F.  S.  Aldridge,  of  the  math- 
ematics department :  and  M.  E.  Newsom,  a  trustee  of 
the  University. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  in 
the  class  of  1883,  receiving  both  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  master  of  arts  degree,  and  since  1916,  succeed- 
ing the  late  J.  E.  Stagg,  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  had  long  been  an  inter- 
ested  alumnus   and   took   part  in   numerous   alumni 


Dr.    Albert    Axderson,    '83 


projects.  Dr.  Anderson  at  one  time,  1923-24.  was 
president  of  the  Duke  General  Alumni  Association. 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  Duke  campus  at  com- 
mencements, homecomings,  and  other  occasions,  and 
since  becoming  associated  with  the  medical  school  and 
hospital  as  lecturer  in  psychiatry  he  made  frequent 
visits  here. 
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Tribute  By  University  Community  To  Founder 


A  WREATH  was  placed  at  the  portal  of  the  Duke 
mausoleum  in  Maplewood  cemetery  here  Monday, 
October  10,  by  officials  and  students  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  commemoration  of  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  University's  founder  and  benefactor. 

Mr.  Duke  died  in  less  than  a  year  following  the 
establishment  of  the  Duke  Endowment  which  since 
has  distributed  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  causes 
of  education,  hospitalization,  rural  church  develop- 
ment, and  orphanages  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

President  W.  P.  Few  led  the  group  to  the  Duke 
tomb  where  the  large  floral  tribute  was  laid.  There 
also  rest  Washington  Duke  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke, 
father  and  brother  of  the  University's  founder,  them- 


selves lifelong  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

No  formalities  were  carried  out,  the  party  returning 
immediately  to  the  University  following  President 
Few 's  act  of  placing  the  wreath  on  the  tomb.  Among 
others  representing  the  University  were  the  following : 
Dean  W.  C.  Davison,  Dean  W.  H.  Glasson,  Henry  R. 
Dwire,  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  Dean  W.  H.  Wannamaker, 
Dean  Elbert  Russell,  A.  C.  Lee,  Dr.  F.  C.  Brown,  J. 
Foster  Barnes,  Dr.  Holland  Holton,  Dean  Alice  M. 
Baldwin,  and  the  following  representative  student 
leaders:  Lowell  Mason,  Curtis  Spence,  Wendell 
Home,  Miss  Louisa  Hooker,  Miss  Virginia  Ragan, 
Miss  Dorothy  Newsom,  Lawson  Knott,  James  Stewart. 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


"DONNER  RAY,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  of  the  Class  of  1919,  is  prom- 
inent  among  the  young  business  men  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
being  associated  with  his  brother,  J.  W.  Ray,  in  the  firm  of  C.  E.  Ray's 
Sons.  For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been  connected  with  various 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  Waynesville  and  Haywood  County. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Waynesville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Waynesville  Rotary  Club,  and  the  Haywood  County  Association  of 
Duke  Alumni.  He  is  now  a  director  of  Western  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
a  director  of  the  Waynesville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  stewards  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


Bonner  Ray 


MISS  SALLIE  LOU  MacKINNON,  who  received  her  A.M.  degree 
from  Duke  University  at  the  1932  Commencement,  was  recently 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Foreign  Department,  Woman's  Work, 
made  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Esther  Case.  She  had  been  recom- 
mended as  Miss  Case's  successor  at  the  meeting  in  March  of  the  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Council.  Miss  MacKinnon  has  served  as  missionary  to 
China  for  over  twelve  years,  and  previous  to  her  going  to  the  field  in 
1917  she  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 
Her  first  official  visit  in  her  new  position  was  made  in  May,  to  Mexico. 


Miss  Sallie  Lou  MacKinnon 


JULE  B.  WARREN,  of  the  Class  of  1908,  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  and  editor  of  The  North 
Carolina-  Teacher.  He  spent  eight  years,  from  1910  to  1918,  as  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Durham  Herald,  going  to  the  army  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  World  War.  He  was  principal  for  two  years  of  the  Gastonia 
high  school.  He  is  the  author  of  "Interpreting  the  Public  Schools,"  a 
handbook  of  school  publicity,  and  "Education  in  North  Carolina,  1900 
and  Now,"  and  of  numerous  articles  on  government  and  the  public 
schools,  especially  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  economic  interests 
of  the  state  and  the  community. 


JULE  B.  Wakeen 
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Vote  For  Class  Representatives 
on  the  Councils 

At  your  class  meeting  that  was  held  during  the  1932  Commencement  the  names  that  appear  be- 
low were  nominated  for  representatives  on  the  Alumnae  and  Alumni  Councils.  Please  vote  for  one 
man  and  one  woman ;  sign  and  return  to  the  Alumni  Office  the  ballot  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


1902 

Class  Representative  on  Alumni  Council: 

W.  H.  Brown,  Methodist  Minister,  Goldsboro,  N,  C. 
G.  H.  Flowers,  Manager,  Allen  and  Ginter  Branch, 
Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Linville    K.    Martin,    Lawyer,    Manly,    Hendren    and 
Womble,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Class  Representative  on  Alumnae  Council: 

Nellie  MeClees,  Teacher  in  Hugh  Morson  High  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Marjie  Jordan  Biggs  (Mrs.  J.  C),  Homemaker, 
Wake  Forest  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1907 
Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council: 

Leonidas  P.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Personnel, 
Davidson-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Joseph  R.  McPhail,  Special  Agent,  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 

Dr.  Annie  T.  Smith,  Physician,  Trust  Building, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Edna   Taylor   Poindexter    (Mrs.   C.   D.),   Homemaker, 
1402  West  Market  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1922 
Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council: 

R.    D  wight    Ware,    Methodist    Minister,    Myers    Park 
Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Calvin  B.  Houck,  Advertising  Agent,  Houck  and  Com- 
pany,   723-727    Shenandoah   Life   Insurance   Building, 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council : 

Lela  Young  Holton  (Mrs.  Holland),  Homemaker, 
809  Watts  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Annie  Brown  Jerome  (Mrs.  J.  T.),  Homemaker, 
Pine  Level,  N.  C. 

1912 
o 
There  were  no  nominations.    Vote  for  one  member  of  the 
class  for  the  Alumni  and  one  for  the  Alumnae  Council. 

1917 

Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council: 

Homer     N.     LeGrand,     Partner,     Merrimon-Insurance 
Agency,  American  Bank  Building,  Greensboro,  N.   C. 


Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 

Louise   Berry,  Teacher,   Durham  Junior  High   School, 
813  Arnette  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Lucile  Merrit  Allen    (Mrs.   Irving),   Homemaker,  911 
Monmouth  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1927 
Class  Representative  for  the  Alumni  Council : 

Walter  A.  Biggs,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Home  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  Durham,  N.  C. 
J.  Welch   Harriss,   President,   Harriss  and   Covington 
Hosiery  Mills,  High  Point,  N.  C. 


Class  Representative  for  the  Alumnae  Council: 
Ruth  Dailey  Chesson,  Homemaker,  Richmond,  Va. 
Mattie  Wilson,  Teacher,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 


BALLOT 


CLASS  OF_ 
For  Representative  on  Alumni  Council 


For  Representative  on  Alumnae  Council. 


( Signed )_ 


Date. 


Please  send  in  your  ballots  before  November   15.     Votes  after  that  date  will  not  be  counted. 


FIRST    COMPLETE    AERIAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    VIEW    OF    THE    WEST    CAMP! 


The  Above  Air  View  by  Parsifal  Cobb,  of  Atlanta.  Shows  Wealth 


F  DUKE  UNIVERSITY   SINCE   INITIAL    BUILDING  PROGRAM  WAS   FINISHED 


jtl'mn  Foliage  in  Campus  Area  Surrounding  New  University  Plant 
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The  Duke  University  Chapel— A  Dream 

in  Architecture 


Grothic  Edifice,  Which  Has  Now  Been  in  Use  For  Several  Months,  Has  Attracted  the 
Attention  of  Many  Visitors  to  the  Campus  Since  Its  Completion — Brief  De- 
scription of  Some  of  the  Chief  Features  of  the  Structure 


(Numerous  references  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Register  to  the  new  University  Chapel. 
However,  there  has  not  been  since  its  completion  a 
detailed  story  of  the  construction  of  the  Chapel  and 
its  arrangement.  The  following  article  by  Mr.  Paul 
Cooke,  of  the  School  of  Religion,  is  published  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  readers  of  the  publication 
for  such  treatment  of  the  subject. — Editor.) 

1VTO  MORE  inspiring  example  of  church  architec- 
-L  '  ture  can  be  found  in  America  than  the  Gothic 
Chapel  which  was  recently  opened  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. Situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  in  the 
central  part  of  the  campus,  its  majestic  tower  rises 
210  feet  into  the  air  and  overlooks  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham. By  day  and  by  night  its  spires  are  visible  for 
miles  around,  but  at  night  when  illumined  with  flood- 
lights it  rears  like  a  dream  in  snow  white,  a  beacon 
for  lonely  aviators  winging  their  way  through  the 
darkness  and  a  joy  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

The  University  campus  itself  is  a  fitting  background 
and  natural  setting  for  the  Chapel.  The  main  quad- 
rangle runs  approximately  east  and  west  for  half  a 
mile.  Fronting  the  western  half  are  the  dormitories, 
with  Crowell  Tower  and  its  great  clock  overlooking 
the  square  courts  and  their  low-sloping  gabled  roofs 
and  their  vari-colored  flagstone  walks.  Atop  the 
cornices  of  these  buildings  are  the  squatting  figures 
of  gargoyles,  elves,  dwarfs,  the  half-grotesque  figures 
of  ancient  Gothic  mythology.  The  portals  of  the  dor- 
mitory groups  are  adorned  with  carved  heads  and 
faces — students  serious  and  not-so-serious,  the  athlete, 
the  commoner,  the  aristocrat ;  pedagogues,  theologues, 
medicos,  lawyers — the  types  are  all  there.  In  the 
cloisters  are  groined  arches  with  stone  bosses  carved 
to  represent  ancient  bearded  prophets.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  the  west  quadrangle  stands  the  Union — dining 
place,  post-office,  store,  and  recreation  center  for  the 
campus.  On  the  east  quadrangle  are  the  classroom 
buildings,  terminating  with  the  wide  and  richly-carved 
facade  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  back  of  which  ex- 
tends Duke  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  institutions  in  the  South. 


A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  West  Campus  is  the 
Woman's  College.  This  was  the  site  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege before  it  became  a  part  of  Duke  University.  The 
style  of  architecture  followed  here  is  the  Georgian.  A 
long  quadrangle  beginning  at  the  campus  entrance 
runs  westward  until  it  ends  at  the  Auditorium,  which 
is  surmounted  with  a  huge  dome.  The  focus  of  the 
quadrangle  is  formed  by  a  large  circle,  across  which 
the  Library  and  the  Union,  fronted  by  massive  col- 
umns, face  each  other.  To  the  north  and  south  are 
beautiful  and  commodious  grounds. 

Traversing  this  main  quadrangle  at  right  angles  is 
the  long  avenue  mentioned  before  that  leads  from  the 
campus  entrance  to  the  Chapel.  On  the  left  side  the 
Union  extends  back  to  join  the  Administration  build- 
ing and  Page  Auditorium,  on  the  other  the  Library 
joins  the  School  of  Religion.  Spanning  this  end  and 
joining  the  Chapel  tower-base  on  either  side  are  low 
cloisters,  where  one  half  expects  to  see  a  group  of 
Trollope's  prebendaries  discussing  the  Crown's  latest 
appointment  to  the  bishopric. 

The  massive  Chapel  facade  is  siirmounted  by  three 
niches  holding  life-size  statues  of  famous  Methodists. 
In  the  center  is  Bishop  Asbury,  on  the  right  is  George 
Whitefield,  on  the  left  is  Bishop  Coke.  The  recessed 
portal  within  gives  the  central  place  to  John  Wesley. 
Just  outside  the  vestibule  are  six  other  statues :  on  the 
right,  the  Statesman,  the  Soldier,  the  Poet ;  on  the 
left,  Savonarola,  Wycliffe,  and  Martin  Luther. 

The  vestibule,  formed  by  the  tower-base,  is  octagon- 
shaped  inside,  with  entrances  from  the  two  cloisters. 
It  opens  through  a  massive  narthex  doorway  into  the 
great  nave  of  the  building.  Just  within  on  either  side 
are  two  niches  bearing  symbolic  figures  of  Knowledge 
and  Piety. 

The  first  impression  the  visitor  has  upon  entering 
the  nave  is  one  of  awe  and  reverence.  The  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  the  clustered  columns  on  either  side 
rise  to  an  immense  height,  culminating  in  a  network 
of  groined  arches  in  the  vaulting  far  above.  They 
sweep  in  a  long  horizontal  file  to  the  transept — and 
then,   forgetting   all  else,   the   visitor   sees   the   great 
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Chapel  Interior  Featuring  Great  Organ 

stained-glass  chancel  window  back  of  the  choir.  De- 
signed after  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  glass 
of  famous  cathedrals,  the  window  owes  its  chief  in- 
spiration to  those  at  Bourges  and  Chartres,  both  in 
its  tracery  and  figures.  The  tracery  in  the  pointed 
arch  holds  multicolored  designs.  Beneath  the  arch 
are  two  rows  of  figures  of  the  New  Testament,  Peter, 
Andrew,  Jesus  (in  the  center),  James  the  Elder,  John, 
James  the  Minor,  Jude,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  and 
Matthew.  Below  these  is  a  row  of  Old  Testament  fig- 
ures: Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah. 

Extending  upward  until  it  reaches  the  figures  in 
this  lower  row  is  the  delicately  carved  woodwork  of 
the  reredos,  or  stalls  for  the  clergy.  Above  the  three 
stalls,  or  seats,  carved  panels  showing  the  boy  Jesus 
before  the  doctors  in  the  Temple,  Christ  before  Pilate, 
and  the  Entombment.  Over  the  stalls  on  the  right 
and  left  are  small  figures  representing  four  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets — Abraham,  David, 
Daniel,  and  Moses.  There  are  also  figures  of  Gregory, 
who  sent  the  first  missionary  to  England,  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  first  brought  the  gospel  to  Britain,  St. 
George,  and  other  characters  famous  in  Anglican  his- 
tory.   In  front  of  the  reredos  is  a  symbolic  altar. 

The  canopies  of  the  reredos  extend  forward  from 
both  sides  above  the  choir  stalls.     Carved  figures  in 


limewood  here  depict  the  twelve  apostles,  along  with 
a  number  of  the  early  church  martyrs.  A  carved 
stone  chancel  divides  the  choir  from  the  nave.  On 
the  right  is  the  lectern  holding  the  open  Bible,  the 
base  of  the  lectern  bearing  the  figure  of  Ambrose, 
known  as  the  father  of  church  music,  and  three  other 
figures  of  like  symbolism.  At  the  left  is  the  over- 
hanging pulpit,  with  its  many -spired  canopy  extend- 
ing to  a  great  height.  On  the  upper  pinnacle  stands 
the  figure  of  Christ,  while  lesser  pinnacles  beneath 
carry  figures  of  the  seven  archangels.  On  the  stone 
base  of  the  pulpit,  facing  the  nave,  are  figures  of  the 
two  great  preachers — St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

Built  into  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and  the  narthex 
are  the  five  sections  of  the  great  cathedral  organ. 
With  its  array  of  pipes,  ranging  from  the  most  mas- 
sive to  those  a  few  inches  in  length,  with  its  elaborate 
woodwork,  and,  above  all,  with  its  exquisite  tonal 
qualities,  this  organ  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  excelled  in 
America.  It  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Clarke 
Apgar,  organist  and  carillonneur  to  Duke  University. 

The  windows  of  the  Chapel  in  themselves  would  re- 
quire a  small  volume  for  adequate  description.  The 
six  side  windows  of  the  choir  depict  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  Gideon,  Samson,  Joshua,  and  Moses,  showing 


One  of  the  Arched  Aisles  of  Chapel  Nave 
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also  figures  of  the  patriarchs — Enoch,  Seth,  and  Me- 
thuselah, and  still  other  characters,  such  as  Joseph, 
Rachel,  Benjamin,  Ruth,  and  Naomi.  Twenty-three 
scenes  alone  are  from  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
The  transept  windows  portray  the  seven  archangels — 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Zaphael,  Zadkiel, 
and  Chamael,  each  bearing  the  implement  or  instru- 
ment by  which  he  is  traditionally  identified.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  in  the  window  series,  however, 
are  those  of  the  nave.  On  the  left  of  the  front  en- 
trance the  series  begins  with  the  childhood  of  Jesus 
and  John  the  Baptist,  the  life  of  Jesus  continuing 
through  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  This  re- 
quires the  eight  windows  on  the  left  and  part  of  those 
on  the  right,  the  story  being  followed  by  crossing 
over  at  the  transept  and  proceeding  toward  the  en- 
trance again.  After  the  crucifixion  the  series  depicts 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians  and  the 
apostles.  The  windows  above  the  clerestory  will  not 
be  finished  until  some  time  next  year. 

At  the  rear  of  the  west  transept  is  the  Duke  Me- 
morial Chapel,  a  smaller  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is 
used  for  weddings  and  small  devotional  meetings.  Its 
erection  was  made  possible  through  subscriptions  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  friends  of  the  late  Washington 
Duke  and  his  two  sons,  James  B.  Duke  and  Benjamin 
N.  Duke.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  Memorial  Chapel 
is  the  crypt  where  prominent  persons  who  from  time 
to  time  have  been  identified  with  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  interred. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  entire 
Chapel  is  the  carillon  of  fifty  bells  in  the  tower.  The 
largest  bell  weighs  11,200  pounds  and  the  smallest  ten 
pounds.  The  carillon  may  be  played  by  hand  from 
the  keyboard  or  by  music  rolls  from  an  instrument  in 
the  choir  room.  It  was  dedicated  by  a  series  of  re- 
citals at  the  1932  Commencement,  with  Mr.  Anton 
Brees,  carillonneur  of  the  Bok  Singing  Tower,  at  the 
clavier.  Regular  recitals  are  given  by  Mr.  Apgar. 
organist  and  carillonneur  of  the  University.  The  caril- 
lon was  the  gift  of  two  devoted  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  George  G.  Allen  and  Mr.  William  R.  Perkins, 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  respectively  of  the  Duke 
Endowment  Board. 

Duke  University  Chapel  is  a  temple  of  worship.  As 
President  Pew  said  in  his  address  to  the  senior  class 
at  the  1932  Commencement:  "...  This  building,  cen- 
tral and  dominating  as  it  is  here,  will  symbolize  the 
significance  of  the  spiritual  in  life  of  man.  Its  super- 
nal beauty,  its  organ,  and  its  bells  will  proclaim  to  a 
long  succession  of  students  as  they  come  and  go  gen- 
eration after  generation  that  'it  is  never  the  material 
but  the  ideal  that  abides  and  commands'." 


Francis   S.  Harmon 


International  Secretary  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Visitor  at  University;  Addresses 

Two  Groups 

Francis  S.  Harmon,  General  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  John  R. 
Mott  in  that  posi- 
tion, was  an  honor 
guest  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity on  Tuesday, 
October  11.  He  first 
attended  an  informal 
dinner  given  in  his 
honor  in  the  Univer- 
sity Union,  and  at 
7:45  p.m.  addressed 
a  large  University 
audience  in  York 
Chapel,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Youth  on  the 
March. ' '  He  spoke 
forcefully  of  world 
conditions  along  va- 
rious lines. 

Members  of  the  Duke  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cab- 
inets, directors  of  the  Durham  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
representatives  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  State  College  "Y's"  were  among  the  guests 
at  the  dinner,  at  which  Assistant  Dean  H.  J.  Herring 
presided.  Henry  R.  Dwire,  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, presided  at  the  evening  meeting  and  presented 
George  W.  Fisher,  General  Secretary  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  in  turn  introduced  the  dis- 
tinguished Christian  leader. 

Mr.  Harmon's  experience  has  been  that  of  a  lawyer, 
editor,  army  officer,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader,  and  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  stimulating  speakers  in  the 
association's  organization. 

As  general  secretary  of  the  international  committee 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  last  Jan- 
uary, he  is  the  youngest  executive  to  hold  this  position. 
He  accepted  the  post  vacated  by  Dr.  Mott  in  response 
to  pledges  of  support  from  all  sections  of  North 
America,  and  was  himself  nominated  by  Dr.  Mott  at 
the  time  of  his  unanimous  election. 

Mr.  Harmon  has  been  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
since  his  high  school  days,  and  later  served  for  five 
years  as  president  of  the  Mississippi  state  organiza- 
tion. In  1930  he  became  president  of  the  national 
council  and  was  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to  this 
post.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  visited  forty- 
four  states,  several  Canadian  provinces,  and  foreign 
countries. 
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Special  Alumni  Memorial  to  Former  President 

John  C.  Kilgo  Planned 


A  MOVEMENT  by  Duke  University 
alumni  to  establish  a  special  memo- 
rial to  President  John  C.  Kilgo  who 
headed  Trinity  College  from  1894  to 
1910  was  organized  on  Homecoming  Day 
by  a  group  of  alumni  who  attended 
Trinity  College  during  the  Kilgo  admin- 
istration. 

Charles  B.  Warren,  of  Chatham,  Va., 
was  named  permanent  chairman  of  the 
organization  which  was  named  The  John 
C.  Kilgo  Memorial  Foundation.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  group  constituted  one 
of  the  features  of  Duke's  annual  Home- 
coming Day  celebration. 

Other  officers  elected  were  D.  W.  New- 
som.  of  Durham,  and  E.  S.  Bowling  of 
New  York,  vice-presidents ;  Henry  B. 
Dwire,  Durham,  secretary;  C.  B.  Mark- 
ham,  Durham,  treasurer.  An  advisory 
council  composed  of  the  sixteen  classes 
graduated  during  the  Kilgo  administra- 
tion was  appointed. 

No  specific  plans  were  announced  by 
the  new  group,  but  invitation  will  be 
made  for  all  students  of  the  college  dur- 
ing the  Kilgo  years  to  participate  in  a 
second  meeting  to  be  held  at  next  com- 
mencement. 

A  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of 
the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
foundation  and  four  others,  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  and  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  form  of  memorial  that  would 
be  most  desirable. 

The  proposed  memorial  will  be  in  ad- 
dition to  that  existing  on  the  University 
campus  now  in  the  form  of  the  hand- 
some Kilgo  Memorial  House,  a  dormitory 
group  opened  more  than  two  years  ago. 
The  desire  of  those  interested  in  the 
present  project  is  to  have  a  memorial 
which  will  represent  in  a  very  special 
way  the  regard  for  Dr.  Kilgo  of  those 
who  were  under  him  here  as  students. 


Former  President  Johx  C.  Kilgo 

From  1894  to  1910  he  served  with  conspicuous  success  as  President  of 

Trinity  College. 
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Prof.  Bradway  Discusses  Legal  Aid 
Clinic  at  Bar  Meeting 


In  Address  to  the  State  Bar  Association,  Head  of  the  Duke  Legal  Aid  Clinic  Goes  into 

the  History  and  Purpose  of  the  Whole  Movement,  Then  Discussing  the  Plan 

Employed  in  the  Law  School  of  Duke  University 


pROF.  JOHN  S.  BRADWAY,  Director  of  the  Duke 
-*■  University  Legal  Aid  Clinic  and  a  member  of  the 
Law  School  faculty,  delivered  an  address  on  the  work 
of  the  clinic  at  the  last  session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Bar  Association.  The  address  began  with 
the  place  of  legal  aid  work,  in  the  practice  of  law,  in 
general,  continued  with  a  brief  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  then  discussed,  in  de- 
tail, the  work  and  purpose  of  the  Duke  Legal  Aid 
Clinic. 

Prof.  Bradway  began  his  address  by  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  recognize  service  rendered  by  lawyers 
to  clients  without  a  fee  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  leader  in  the  profession.  He  con- 
tinued by  congratulating  the  North  Carolina  courts 
upon  the  fact  that  the  poor  people  of  this  state  have 
been  cared  for  in  the  courts  in  a  manner  which  shows 
a  desire  to  serve  stronger  than  a  desire  for  financial 
gain. 

Prof.  Bradway  sketched  rapidly  the  organization 
over  fifty  years  ago,  in  New  York  City,  of  the  first 
Legal  Aid  Society.  ' '  This, ' '  he  said,  "  is  a  poor  man 's 
law  office.  It  does,  in  one  central  office  work  previ- 
ously scattered  through  dozens  of  law  offices.  In  many 
instances,  people  who,  because  they  could  not  pay  a 
fee,  were  sensitive  about  going  to  a  lawyer's  private 
office,  found  no  trouble  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  an 
agency  set  up  by  the  bar  for  their  especial  benefit." 
Throughout  the  address,  the  close  cooperation  with 
local  bar  associations  was  emphasized.  "Today,"  the 
professor  continued,  "the  New  York  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety is  the  largest  law  office  in  the  world.  It  has  a 
staff  of  trained  lawyers  who  give  their  full  time  to  the 
work.  Today  there  are  more  than  eighty  such  organi- 
zations throughout  the  nation." 

Beginning  with  the  American  Bar  Association  fol- 
lowed by  the  state  associations  of  Alabama,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin,  these  associations  have  estab- 


lished legal  aid  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Legal 
Aid  Society.  These  committees  have  done  excellent 
work  in  fostering  the  work  of  the  Society. 

"On  October  first,  1931,"  said  Mr.  Bradway, 
"there  was  established  at  Duke  University,  in  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina,  probably  the  first  legal  aid  office 
in  the  state.  It  is  called  a  legal  aid  clinic  and  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  law  school  of  Duke  University. 
We  neither  accept  nor  reject  a  case  except  after  an  in- 
vestigation. The  clerk  at  the  front  desk  explains  to 
the  applicant  that  we  are  permitted  to  handle  only 
cases  where  the  client  cannot  pay  a  fee  and  where  the 
case  itself  will  not  raise  up  a  fund  out  of  which  a  fee 
could  be  paid.  In  most  instances  this  is  unnecessary 
because  claims  involving  money  collections  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  matters  that  come  in  to  us.  Domestic 
difficulties,  custody  of  children,  and  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  the  law  or  what  are  the  ap- 
plicant's rights  in  a  given  situation  bulk  larger.  If 
the  applicant  feels  that  he  comes  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, he  is  then  asked  to  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  attorney  a  fee.  He  is 
further  advised  that  the  clinic  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding  should  it  ap- 
pear that  a  fee  could  be  paid.  We  do  not  profit  from 
our  work  except  in  two  ways.  It  gives  us  satisfaction 
to  do  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
interesting  clinical  material  for  our  students  to  work 
on. 

"In  doing  this  work  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
most  careful  supervision  is  given  to  each  student. 
Particularly  in  court  appearances  the  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  work  is  meticulous  in  seeing  that  no 
student  practices  law.  The  students  act  as  juniors 
gaining  experience,  but  are  not  permitted  to  experi- 
ment on  the  clients. 

"What  then  is  the  value  of  having  a  legal  aid 
clinic  ?  The  answer  is  two-fold.  A  legal  aid  clinic  is 
a  legal  aid  society  in  that  it  supplements  the  work  of 
the  organized  bar  by  rendering  legal  assistance  to  poor 
persons  in  the  community.  A  legal  aid  clinic  also  is  a 
part  of  a  law  school  in  which  prospective  members  of 
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the  bar  secure,  under  the  supervision  of  lawyers  in 
actual  practice,  clinical  training.  The  word  'clinic' 
suggests  the  field  of  medical  education.  Not  having 
any  comparable  word  in  the  field  of  law,  we  have 
adopted  this.  While  a  legal  aid  clinic  is  not  the  exact 
counterpart  of  a  medical  clinic,  there  is  enough  sim- 
ilarity between  the  two  so  that  the  underlying  concept 
may  be  clear  to  anyone  who  cares  to  think  about  it. 

' '  There  are  five  objectives  in  the  field  of  legal  educa- 
tion to  attain  which  we  use  the  clinical  device.  In 
addition  to  the  tough  mental  fiber  produced  by  a 
study  of  cases,  certain  other  things  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable. The  first  of  these  is  that  a  man  should  begin 
in  law  school  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  law  by  taking  a  practical  case  in  prac- 
tice and  learning  how  to  translate  into  action  the 
thoughts  he  has  been  developing.  In  other  words,  he 
should  start  early  the  seasoning  process  which,  if  it 
is  successful,  will  make  him  a  great  lawyer  and  a 
leader  in  his  chosen  community. 

"The  second  element  we  desire  to  introduce  by 
training  in  the  clinic  is  to  help  the  student  to  gain 
experience  in  synthetizing  the  rules  of  law  learned  in 
other  courses.  Unless  he  has  had  practical  experience 
in  the  simultaneous  use  of  rules  of  law  from  different 
courses,  he  may  find  considerable  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching an  actual  problem  and  thinking  con- 
structively about  it. 

"A  third  objective  of  the  clinic  course  is  that  the 
student  secures  a.  social  viewpoint.  There  is  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  hypothetical  'X'  and  'Y' 
indicating  the  parties  in  class  discussions  and  a  flesh 
and  blood  client  in  the  office  who  may  rush  to  the 
Grievance  Committee  of  the  bar  association  if  he  is 
not  treated  with  all  the  consideration  he  thinks  he 
deserves. 

"The  fourth  clinic  objective  is  to  train  students  in 
legal  etiquette.  Law  business  is  predicated  to  a  large 
extent  upon  an  unwritten  code  of  courtesies  between 
members  of  the  bar.  The  practical  way  to  introduce 
a  man  to  this  code  is  to  give  him  an  actual  case  and 
watch  him  as  he  deals  with  it.  When  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, point  it  out  to  him  and  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side  so  that  he  may 
understand  the  reason  for  the  error. 

"Finally,  the  clinic  proposes  to  train  students  in 
planning  campaigns  in  legal  cases.  We  want  them  to 
be  able  to  answer  the  question — what  is  the  law  on  a 
particular  problem?  We  want  them  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  larger  question — what  shall  I  do  for  this 
client  ? 

"Legal  aid  clinics  are  a  new  development  in  legal 
education.  They  exist  at  the  present  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  schools  of  Harvard,  Northwestern, 
Cincinnati,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Duke.    Experiments  that  are  not  quite  so 


extensive  as  clinics  are  being  tried  at  such  places  as 
Yale,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mercer.  If  the  experiment  is 
successful — and  it  now  seems  to  be — clinic  training 
will  probably  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  field 
of  legal  education  in  the  future.  For  this  reason,  the 
Duke  Law  School  has  established  its  legal  aid  clinic, 
both  as  a  machinery  for  public  service  in  the  com- 
munity and  as  a  somewhat  new  process  in  legal  educa- 
tion. 

"The  physical  plant  of  the  clinic  consists  of  a  series 
of  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Law  School  building. 
These  are  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent 
a  law  office  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  a  reception  room,  two  interviewing 
rooms,  a  library,  and  a  director's  room.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  director,  four  lawyers  who  are  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  and  the  Durham  Bar,  a 
secretary,  and  an  investigator." 

In  giving  what  he  called  a  picture  of  the  working  of 
the  clinic,  Professor  Bradway  discussed  several  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  handled  by  the  clinic  since  its 
organization.  He  said,  "We  group  our  cases  under 
three  headings.  When  an  actual  client  appears  we 
deal  with  the  problem  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way 
any  of  you  deal  with  it  in  your  offices.  We  desire  in 
addition  to  instill  in  the  students  certain  methodical 
habits  in  dealing  with  legal  problems,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  have  the  members  of  the  staff  bring  in 
routine  questions  of  law  and  procedure  for  the  stu- 
dents to  brief.  These  office  briefs  are  the  type  of  work 
which  the  young  men  will  be  required  to  present  to 
their  seniors  if  they  become  associated  with  some  law 
office  after  graduation.  At  the  same  time,  more  serious 
legal  problems  are  occasionally  sent  in  to  us  by  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  The  students  prepare  more  elaborate 
briefs  on  these  topics  and  thus  come  directly  in  con- 
tact with  older  lawyers  in  practice,  securing  ideas,  and 
having  a  chance  to  show  the  older  lawyers  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

"In  all  of  our  cases  the  objective  is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  extraction  of  a  fee.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  giving  the  best  service  we  can  from  a 
legal  standpoint.  We  are  also  concerned  with  giving 
the  student  as  wide  a  contact  as  possible  with  the  type 
of  practical  problems  which  he  must  face  in  practice. 
We  believe  that  as  a  result  of  clinic  experience  our 
students  will  be  more  likely  to  be  the  kind  of  men  that 
you  would  like  to  have  in  your  own  community,  in 
your  own  bar  association,  and  in  your  own  law  offices. 

' '  It  takes  time  to  build  up  a  law  practice,  to  make 
contacts  with  members  of  the  bar,  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation. The  Duke  Clinic  appreciates  the  importance 
of  establishing  the  right  sort  of  reputation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  proceeding 
slowly  and  cautiously,  feeling  its  way.  Back  of  it  are 
traditions  of  legal  aid  work  accomplished  successfully 
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in  other  states  and  other  cities.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organizations  and 
as  such  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of 
legal  aid  work  set  by  the  best  societies  in  the  country. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  is  Honorary  President  of  that 
Association.  It  is  committed  to  the  task  of  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  bar — not  of  competing  with  it 
for  business. 

' '  Surely  a  service  of  this  kind  is  of  value  to  the  bar. 
When  in  addition  to  that  it  helps  to  produce  a  better 
type  of  lawyer  among  the  younger  men  coming  to  the 
profession,  there  is  reason  why  it  should  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  the  bar. 

"North  Carolina  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
social  and  industrial  change.  Other  states  have  faced 
similar  problems.  By  gradual  development,  ma- 
chinery is  erected  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions. 
Looking  forward  to  this  period  of  readjustment  is  it 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  bar  of  North  Carolina, 
following  the  lead  of  the  bars  of  the  other  states,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  to 
study,  to  come  to  a  decision  regarding,  and  then  foster 
the  development  of  agencies  which  will  relieve  the 
legal  needs  of  poor  persons,  which  will  help  to  culti- 
vate a  high  professional  viewpoint  among  younger 
men  coming  to  the  bar,  and  which  will  add  to  the 
prestige  of  our  profession  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity? Here  is  the  practical  means  to  attain  those 
two  great  objectives  written  into  the  purpose  clause 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  Association,  "to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  encourage  a 
thorough  and  liberal  education. ' ' 


provision  insures  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  country's  area  to  be  left  in  woodland. 

Dr.  Korstian  found  that  the  management  of  forests 
is  nearly  on  the  basis  of  agriculture,  close  atention 
being  paid  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  wooded  areas. 
There  are  no  serious  problems  of  fire,  xmdesirable 
trespass,  and  despoilation.  The  Europeans,  he  de- 
clares, know  how  fully  to  use  and  enjoy  their  forests 
and  still  pass  them  on  to  the  next  generation  in  as 
good  or  better  condition  than  that  in  which  they  re- 
ceived them.  The  European  people  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  laws  and  regidations  relating  to  their 
forests. 


Observations  on  Forestry  in  Europe 
Made  By  Dr.  Korstian 

(Continued  from  page  272) 

clature  which  would  eliminate  existing  confusion  in 
forest  soils  terminology. 

Decision  was  made  to  hold  the  next  congress  in 
Hungary,  probably  in  1936. 

In  discussing  his  impressions  of  forestry  abroad. 
Dr.  Korstian  brought  out  that  he  was  especially 
struck  by  the  extent  to  which  forestry  is  considered 
essential  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
European  countries  and  he  found  that  a  vast  practical 
good  is  derived  from  forests  by  all  citizens.  All  land, 
both  forest  and  agricultural,  is  utilized,  he  declared. 
Cultivation  of  land  is  intensified  in  the  valleys,  while 
slopes  are  developed  into  hay  and  pasture  land  and  the 
steep  areas  are  kept  in  forests.  Every  city,  state,  and 
country  takes  closest  interest  in  forest  development, 
and  by  law  regulates  the  use  of  the  forests  and  the 
minimum  areas  to  be  devoted  to  timber  growth.  This 


Dr.  J.  B.  Shamburger,  of  the  Class 
of  1883,  Passes  Away  Suddenly 

Dr.  John  Burney  Shamburger,  75,  who  was  for 
more  than  40  years  a  prominent  physician  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  died  suddenly  of  heart  trouble  on 
October  11  in  a  Greensboro  hospital.  He  was  an 
alumnus  of  Duke,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1883  of  Trinity  College. 

Dr.  Shamburger  received  his  M.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1890.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected in  the  medical  profession,  having  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  several  medical  organizations. 
He  was  an  able  physician  and  a  popular  citizen  of  his 
community.  He  had  been  for  years  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Star  and  was  active  in  the  reli- 
gious life  there. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Staley,  '73,  Former  Elon 
College  President,  Dies,  Aged  84 

Dr.  W.  W.  Staley,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  84,  former  pres- 
ident of  Elon  College  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  since  the  founding  of  the  college,  died  at 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  October  9.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Suffolk. 

Dr.  Staley  was  a  Duke  alumnus,  being  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1874  of  Trinity  College.  Following  his 
graduation  he  taught  school  for  several  years  in  Gra- 
ham. In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Suffolk  Christian  Church.  In  November  he  would 
have  completed  his  fiftieth  year  of  connection  with 
the  Suffolk  church. 

Dr.  Staley  served  for  eleven  years  as  non-resident 
president  of  Elon  College.  During  his  administration 
he  lifted  the  debt  on  the  institution.  He  frequently 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  college  in  time  of  need 
with  generous  gifts. 
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Durham  Joins  With  Duke  in  1932 
Homecoming  Observance 

Merchants  of  the  City  Arrange  Attractive  Window  Displays — Newspapers  and  Chamber 

of  Commerce  Join  in  Homecoming  Day  Plans — Prizes  Awarded  in  Window 

Display  Contest  That  Attracts  Unusual  Degree  of  Attention 


THE  CITY  of  Durham  joined  in  a  most  effective 
way  with  Duke  University  in  the  observance  of 
the  1932  Homecoming.  The  city's  wide-awake  daily 
newspapers,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mer- 
chant 's  Associa- 
tion and  other 
agencies  joined  in 
making  the  day  a 
memorable  one. 

The  event  was 
featured  in  the 
papers  for  days 
ahead.  The 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce conducted 
a  window  decora- 
ting  contest, 
photographs  of 
the  prize-winning 
windows  being  re- 
produced here- 
with. The  Dur- 
ham alumni  aided 
in  making  the  out- 
of-town  alumni 
feel  entirely  at 
home.    Flags  and 


First  Prize  Winner 


Duke   pennants   were    conspicuously   displayed   here. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  finer  display  of  cooperation 

between  the  University  and  the  City, ' '  remarked  one 

alumnus.      "Business    men    and    citizens    generally 

were  tremend- 
ously interested  in 
doing  everything 
possible  to  make 
the  day  a  suc- 
cess. ' '  The  first 
prize-winner  in 
the  window  dis- 
play contest  con- 
ducted by  the 
Durham  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in 
connection  with 
Homecoming  Day 
was  the  W.  C. 
Lyon  Company ; 
the  second  prize 
was  won  by 
Thomas-Quickel 
Company,  and  the 
third  by  Miller- 
Bishop. 


Winner  of  Second  Prize 


Winner  of  Third  Prize 
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Duke  Football  Team  Making  A  Very 
Impressive  Showing 

Second  Wade-Coached  Aggregation  Is  Powerful  on  Defensive  and  Presents  Offensive 

Attack  That  Is  a  Constant  Threat  to  the  Opposition — Work  of  Freddie  Crawford, 

Star  Tackle,  Has  Been  Spectacular — Other  Members  of  Duke  Team 

Are  Making  Good  Records 


DESPITE  injuries  which 
eral  of  the  players  on 
heavily.   Coach  Wallace  W 
eleven  this  fall,  his  second 
Blue    Devils    of    Duke. 
The    team    is    well    bal- 
anced,   being    an    extra- 
ordinarily powerful  de- 
fensive aggregation  and 
possessing    an    offensive 
attack     that     is     ever- 
threatening. 

After  opening  the  sea- 
son with  an  impressive 
13-0  victory  over  David- 
son, the  Duke  squad  was 
struck  a  hard  blow  when 
Joe  Sink,  veteran  center, 
was  advised  by  physi- 
cians to  give  up  his 
football  career  due  to  a 
slight  leakage  of  the 
heart,  and  B.  0.  Cor- 
nelius, one  of  the  most 
promising  h  a  If  b  a  c  k  s 
ever  to  enroll  at  Duke, 
sustained  an  ankle  in- 
jury that  is  expected  to 
keep  him  out  a  month 
or  longer.  These  added 
to  the  injuries  sustained 
by  Pop  Werner,  veteran 
guard,  and  Marion 
Brumbach,  halfback 
flash  of  the  1931  fresh- 
man team,  took  some 
important  cogs  out  of 
the  Duke  attack. 

V.  M.  I.  Loses,  44-0 
Nevertheless,  the  Blue 


swept  from  the  ranks  sev- 
whom  he   was   counting 

ade  has  produced  a  fine 
season  as  mentor  of  the 


DUKE  TACKLE  PLAYING  SPECTACULAR  GAME 


Devils  went  to  V.  M.  I.  for  their  second  game  of  the 
season  and,  led  by  the  brilliant  Nick  Laney,  presented 
a  dazzling  offensive  attack  that  rolled  up  seven  touch- 
downs on  the  Cadets,  the  44-0  score  being  the  highest 

Duke    has    made    since 


Freddie  Crawford 


1927  and  the  worst  de- 
feat suffered  by  V.  M.  I. 
since  1914.  Laney  led 
the  parade  with  two 
touchdowns,  one  coming 
six  minutes  after  the 
game  started  on  a  68- 
yard  run.  During  the 
afternoon  the  star  half- 
back gained  158  yards 
in  14  runs  from  the  line 
of  scrimmage. 

Auburn  Wins,  18-7 

That  triumph  was  a 
costly  one  for  Duke, 
however.  In  the  game 
Laney  sustained  a  leg 
injury  that  kept  him  on 
the  sidelines  the  follow- 
ing week  when  the  Blue 
Devils  met  Auburn  in 
Birmingham.  Without 
the  services  of  their 
stellar  back  and  getting 
all  the  bad  "breaks," 
the  Blue  Devils  lost  to 
the  powerful  Plainsmen, 
18-7.  That  game  brought 
out  the  greatest  fight  a 
Duke  team  has  put  up 
in  many  years.  The  two 
bad  "breaks"  were 
fumbles,  both  coming 
within  the  Blue  Devils' 
ten-yard   line   and   both 
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in  the  first  five  minutes  of  play.  Five-yard  penalties 
each  time  aided  Auburn  in  converting  them  into 
touchdowns. 

Duke  then  fought  back,  checking  all  Auburn  ad- 
vances for  the  remainder  of  the  first  half.  At  the 
start  of  the  third  period  they  began  a  drive  that  netted 
a  touchdown  and  Cox  added  the  extra  point  from 
placement  to  make  the  score,  Auburn  12;  Duke  7.  At 
that  time  it  looked  as  if  Duke  might  win,  but  Au- 
burn's great  punter,  Jim  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  great- 
est kickers  in  the  south,  started  a  series  of  most  ex- 
traordinary punts  that  put  Duke  with  its  backs  to  the 
goal  line  for  the  remainder  of  the  game.  Auburn's 
final  touchdown  came  in  the  last  two  minutes  of  play 
over  a  tired  band  of  Blue  Devils. 

Maryland  Defeated,  34-0 

Returning  home,  the  Blue  Devils  offered  a  flashy 
aerial  game  and  a  fine  running  attack  to  beat  Mary- 
land, 34-0,  before  a  great  throng  of  Homecoming 
alumni.  After  scoring  once  in  the  first  period,  the 
Duke  boys  were  held  without  further  points  in  the 
second  quarter  but  came  back  after  the  rest  at  the 
half  to  snap  across  two  touchdowns  in  each  of  the 
final  two  periods. 

Work  of  Platers  Impressive 

Duke  is  offering  a  smooth-running  backfield  combi- 
nation this  fall  in  Nick  Laney  and  Bob  Cox,  half- 
backs ;  Captain  Lowell  Mason,  quarterback ;  and  Artie 
Ershler,  blocking  back.  Cox's  line-plunging  has  been 
a  sensation,  Ershler  has  been  doing  great  blocking  and 
Mason  has  been  gaining  yards  regularly.  Ken  Abbott, 
reserve  back,  has  seen  a  lot  of  action  and  has  played 
well.  Others  are  Walters  Belue,  blocking  back;  Al 
Keller  and  Horace  Hendrickson,  halfbacks. 

The  work  of  Freddie  Crawford,  Waynesville  boy, 
at  tackle  has  been  the  most  spectacular  among  the 
linemen.  After  playing  excellent  against  Davidson 
and  V.  M.  I.,  Crawford  gave  one  of  the  greatest  per- 
formances ever  seen  in  the  south  against  Auburn. 
Coach  Chet  Wynne  of  the  Plainsmen  says  he  is  the 
best  or  one  of  the  two  best  tackles  in  the  south,  and 
other  coaches,  scouts,  sports  writers  and  officials  have 
agreed  with  him.  Crawford  is  a  son  of  the  late  W.  T. 
Crawford,  United  States  representative  from  the 
Tenth  North  Carolina  District. 

Nick  Porreca  and  Roy  Phipps,  sophomores,  other 
tackles;  Howard  Andrews,  Jack  Dunlap  and  Carl 
Schock,  guards ;  E.  B.  Dunlap,  center ;  Norman  James, 
Tom  Rogers,  Harry  Rossiter  and  Earl  Wentz,  ends, 
give  Duke  one  of  the  finest  lines  it  has  had  in  years. 
The  Dunlap  boys  are  brothers,  E.  B.  stepping  into  the 
place  vacated  by  Joe  Sink  and  filling  it  creditably. 


Freshmen  Open  With  Win 

Showing  one  of  the  best  rounded  groups  of  fresh- 
man material  in  some  time,  the  Blue  Imps  opened 
their  season  with  a  12-0  victory  over  N.  C.  State. 
Alexander,  Russell  and  Mizell  in  the  backfield  and 
Durner  in  the  line  were  the  outstanding  stars.  Mizell 
is  a  brother  of  Warner  Mizell,  AU-American  halfback 
at  Georgia  Tech  in  1929. 

Later — Duke  Defeats  Wake  Forest,  9-0 

Nick  Lane's  spectacular  60-yard  dash  in  the  first 
quarter  and  a  safety  in  the  early  stages  of  the  second 
period  gave  the  Blue  Devils  a  9-0  victory  over  Wake 
Forest's  previously  undefeated  Deacons  last  Friday, 
just  as  the  Register  was  going  to  press. 

Laney 's  great  run  came  after  Duke  had  carried  the 
ball  to  the  Deacon  10-yard  line  where  a  penalty  set 
them  back  and  Wake  Forest  had  punted  out  to  the 
Devil's  40-yard  line.  On  the  first  play  the  stellar 
triple  threat  halfback  cut  off  left  tackle  and,  side- 
stepping the  three  Deacon  backs,  dashed  down  the 
field  across  the  goal  line.  Ken  Abbott  added  the 
extra  point  from  placement. 

Early  in  the  next  quarter  when  a  Duke  punt  had 
put  the  ball  on  Wake  Forest's  16-yard  line,  a  bad  pass 
sent  the  ball  over  the  goal  line  where  Russell,  Deacon 
back,  picked  it  up  but  was  downed  by  Freddie  Craw- 
ford, Duke's  powerful  tackle,  before  he  could  get  the 
ball  out  of  the  danger  zone. 

Duke  threatened  twice  more  during  the  contest.  In 
the  third  period  a  pass,  Rossiter  to  Laney,  netted  45 
yards  and  put  the  Devils  on  the  Wake  Forest  19-yard 
line  but  another  penalty  stopped  the  Duke  eleven 
there  and  Wake  Forest  punted  out.  Duke  made  the 
Deacon  five-yard  line  in  the  final  period  but  a  fumble 
lost  the  ball  and  again  Wake  Forest  punted  out. 

The  victory  gave  Duke  undisputed  possession  of 
first  place  in  North  Carolina's  Big  Five  race.  It  was 
the  first  defeat  the  Deacons  had  suffered  this  season 
and  the  first  time  their  goal  line  had  been  crossed. 
They  previously  had  0-0  ties  with  North  Carolina 
State  and  North  Carolina  and  a  6-0  victory  over 
South  Carolina. 


Duke's  remaining  home  football  games  will  be  with 
the  University  of  Kentucky  on  Saturday,  November 
5,  and  with  Washington  and  Lee  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 26.  Alumni  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Alumni 
Office  regarding  tickets.  All  orders  for  tickets  will  be 
promptly  filled.  Prices  for  the  remaining  games  will 
be:  reduced  admission  seats,  $1.25,  reserved  seats, 
$2.00.  (Those  ordering  by  mail  should  send  20  cents 
additional  for  postage  and  registering.) 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  STADIUM 


DESIGNED  AND  CONSTRUCTED 

By 

W.  S.  Lee  Engineering  Corporation 

Consulting  Engineers 

Specialists  in  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 

Hydro-Electric  Stations— Steam  Stations — Transmission 
Lines — Institutional  Buildings — Industrial  Buildings 


Engineering  and  Construction  Work  for  Duke  University  Directed 

by  this  Organization 


535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Power  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Class  or  1898 
Colonel  Clarence  0.  Sherrill  addressed  an  open  forum  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Raleigh  at  a  dinner  meeting 
on  October  5.  His  subject  was  "Municipal  Government."  He 
was  city  manager  of  Cincinnati  from  1926  to  1930  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  affairs  in  that  city  attracted  con- 
spicuous note.  He  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Kroger  Grocery 
Company.  He  was  director  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in 
Washington  for  several  years  and  later  military  aide  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  President  Coolidge  before  he  resigned  from 
the  army  in  1926. 

Class  of  1903 
Don  L.  Culberson  is  superintendent,  for  the  Ledbetter  Man- 
ufacturing  Company   at   Rockingham.     His   daughter,   Gladys, 
graduated  at  Duke  in  1929. 

Class  of  1922 
Margaret  Harvey  is  teaching  German  at  the  Moravian  Sem- 
inary and  College  for  Women  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.     She  has  been 
studying  in  Germany  for  the  past  three  years  at  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

Class  or  1925 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Long  announced  the  opening  of  his  office  in 
Roxboro,  N.  C,  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  on  September  29. 
He  graduated  this  past  June  from  the  Medical  College  of  Yir- 
'  ginia. 

Idalene  Gulledge  is  student  and  young  people 's  director  of 
College  Place  Church,  Greensboro.  She  is  doing  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work  with  the  young  people  in  the  church  and  the  stu- 
dents from  the  colleges  in  Greensboro. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Butterfield  announce  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Ralph  Marvin  Butterfield,  on  July  6  in  San  Diego, 
California.  Mrs.  Butterfield  was,  before  her  marriage,  Lula 
Mae  Isley  of  Greensboro. 

Class  of  1926 

The  marriage  of  Leon  S.  Ivey  and  Miss  Katherine  Adlyn 
Regan  has  recently  been  announced  by  the  parents  of  the  bride, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tilden  Regan,  of  Hickory.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  September  28. 

Dr.  G.  Carlyle  Cooke  of  222-224  Nissen  Building,  Winston- 
Salem,  has  announced  the  association  of  Dr.  George  W.  Holmes, 
'26,  in  the  practice  of  general  surgery  and  X-ray.  George 
finished  in  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  took 
his  hospital  training  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  hos- 
pital. For  two  summers  he  was  camp  physician  to  the  Keewag- 
din  camps  in  Vermont. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Mayer  are  receiving  congratulations 
on  the  birth  of  a  son,  Robert  Andrew  Mayer,  on  October  3  at 
their  home,  938  President  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Walter  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Duke  Hospital  staff. 

Belle  Elliott  and  Mr.  Max  Coble  of  Greensboro  were  married 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister  in  Shelby  on  October  1.  Belle 
attended  Davenport  College  before  coming  to  Duke.  Mr.  Coble 
is  a  prominent  farmer  of  Guilford  County. 


Since  the  first  of  the  year,  L.  B.  Suther  has  been  associated 
with  the  New  Method  Finance  Comporation,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  a  travelling  representative. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Blanton  (Helen  Covington)  of  Lowell,  N.  C,  made 
a  visit  to  tlie  University  recently. 

The  Rev.  H.  Conrad  Blackwell,  associate  professor  of  religion 
in  Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  will  re-enter  the  pastorate  in  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Harriett  Gay  Blackwell  arrived  at  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Blackwell  on  September  17. 

Class  of  1927 

Macon  M.  Simons  is  an  examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  his  address  is  Statesville.  He  plans  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Statesville  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Finley  (Kate  Zimmerman)  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  David  Alexander,  on  September  22.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Finley  live  at  509  E.  Court  Street,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1928 

W.  Stewart  Rogers  completed  a  four-year-  course  in  architec- 
ture at  Harvard  this  past  June.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Architecture.  His  address  at  the  present  is  85  N. 
Liberty  Street,  Asheville. 

The  engagement  and  approaching  marriage  of  Beryl  Jones 
and  Dr.  E.  Runyan  Tyler  has  been  announced  by  the  bride- 
elect  's  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Jones.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  on  October  29  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Durham. 

William  Felix  Wheeler  has  been  with  Feedwaters,  Inc., 
Hydrological  Chemists,  industrial  consultants  and  engineers, 
of  40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  since  leaving  college.  He  was 
first  connected  with  the  firm  as  field  representative  and  has  been 
promoted  to  Southern  district  manager.  His  business  address 
is  Arcade  Building,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Class  of  1929 

Thomas  Edward  Summerrow,  Jr.,  of  Gastonia,  was  married 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Edwards  on  September  13  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Wilmington.  Miss  Edwards  is  a  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  in  Greensboro. 

E.  S.  Paper  has  returned  to  Durham  where  he  is  connected 
with  the  Duke  University  Hospital  as  financial  secretary  for  the 
surgical  group.     His  address  is  1507  Duke  University  Road. 

Mary  LeGette  is  teaching  in  the  Hannah  High  School  at 
Johnsonville,  S.  C. 

Class  of  1930 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  P.  Womack  of  Enfield,  N.  C,  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Carlos  P.  Womack,  Jr.,  at  Watts  Hospital  in 
Durham  on  October  7.  Mrs.  Womack  was,  before  her  marriage, 
Jane  Barker,  '33,  of  Durham. 

Charles  L.  Fair  is  assistant  manager  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  C.  A.  Fair  auto  works  at  Mulberry  and  Summit 
streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

George  B.  King  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans  of 
Riverton,  N.  J.,  on  September  3.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  drawing  room  of  the  home  of  Richard  Coover,    '32,  in 
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Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham   investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  make  their  home  at  618 
Elm  Terrace,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Evelyn  Hancock  and  Evelyn  Harrison  are  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  taking  graduate  work  in  the  department  of  chemistry. 
They  were  both  formerly  at  Duke,  the  former  being  employed  in 
the  Duke  Hospital  and  the  latter  in  the  Woman's  College  Li- 
brary. Their  address  for  this  year  is  107  South  Wright  Street, 
Apt.  3,  Champaign,  HI. 

Webb  Alton  Murray  is  teaching  again  this  year  at  New 
London,  N.  C.  He  is  assistant  principal  and  director  of  ath- 
letics in  the  high  school. 

Class  of  1931 

John  C.  Taggart  and  Miss  Ethel  Kramer  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  in  Durham  on  September  22.  Miss  Kramer 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  ('07)  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mahler  Kramer. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Kincheloe,  B.D.  '31,  has  changed  his  address  from 
Tazewell,  Tenn.,  to  Glade  Springs,  Va.  He  is  to  be  college  pas- 
tor at  Emory  and  Henry  College  and  also  teach  freshman  Bible. 

Class  of  1932 

Jane  L.  Richards,  who  received  her  A.M.  at  Duke  in  1932,  is 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  Flora  McDonald  College,  Red 
Springs,  X.  C.     She  is  an  A.B.  graduate  of  Converse  College. 

William  Patrick  Farthing  is  a  student  in  the  School  of  Law 
at  Duke  this  year. 

Harold  D.  Flood  entered  Drew  Theological  Seminary  this 
year  and  is  working  toward  a  B.D.  degree.  His  address  is  Bos 
74,  Hoyt-Bowne  Hall,  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Carl  A.  Barrington,  of  Oriental,  N;  C,  teaches  in  the  county 
schools  near  Rocky  Mount. 

Kathleen  Steen  Holloway  has  a  studio  of  dramatic  art  at  her 
home,  8  Galena  Avenue,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


W.  L.  ELKINS, 
C.  P.  A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
C.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OP   CERTIFIED   PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA  SOCIETY   OF   PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilburu  Burdett  Robertson,  Jr.,  and  small  son, 
Arthur,  are  making  their  home  in  Wentworth,  N.  C.  where  Mr. 
Robertson  teaches  English  and  science  in  the  high  school. 

Emmett  Roland  DeMoss  is  principal  of  a  primary  school  in 
his  home,  Thornton,  "West  Virginia. 

James  Grason  Hiltabidle  is  floor  manager,  Julius  Garfinekel 
and  Company,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  residence  address  is 
514  Clifton  Terrace,  South. 

Jean  Manget  has  returned  to  Duke  this  year  on  a  fellowship. 
She  finished  college  in  three  years  and  received  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  besides  distinguishing  herself  in  all  college  activities. 
Her  sister,  Elizabeth,  also  made  a  very  fine  record.  She  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  travelling  secretary  for  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement.  They  are  daughters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  T. 
Manget,  who  are  missionaries  in  China. 

Jeannette  Lark,  A.M.,  '32,  is  located  in  Wilson,  Arkansas. 
She  is  head  of  the  history  department  of  the  Wilson  High 
School.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Hendrix  College  in 
Conway,  Arkansas. 

Carolyn  Henry's  address  is  Box  284,  Prances  Shinier  School, 
Mount  Carroll,  Illinois.  She  is  counsellor  and  assistant  to  the 
'  dean  of  Frances  Shinier 's  Junior  College  and  Preparatory 
School. 

George  Baxter  Coston  is  vice-president  of  the  Asheville 
Harness   Company,   Inc.,   at  33   Biltmore   Avenue,  Asheville. 

Eugene  Bryan  Phillips  is  an  assistant  chemist  for  the  Ma- 
gruder  Color  Company,  122  Maple  Avenue,  Rosebank,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  He  has  continued  to  play  tennis  since  leaving 
college,  having  won  the  Staten  Island  tennis  championship  in 
1931,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

David  H.  Stowe  has  accepted  the  position  of  dean  at  Louis- 
burg  College,  Louisburg,  N.  C,  for  next  year.     He  was  married 
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Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
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on  June  7  to  Miss  Mildred  Walker  of  Chapel  Hill,  daughter  of 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Nathan  W.  Walker,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Nellie  Grey  Wilson  is  teaching  in  the  Tance  county  schools 
this  year.     She  will  make  her  home  in  Oxford. 

Robert  Hampton  Eipley  was  married  on  September  24  to 
Miss  Janet  Virginia  Kirk  at  Christ  church  in  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois. He  is  connected  with  the  American  Steel  Foundries  at 
410  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

John  Herbert  Pearson  has  returned  to  Duke  as  a  research 
fellow  in  chemistry.  He  received  his  A.M.  degree  at  the  past 
commencement  and  is  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree. 


Are  You  Game 
To  Try  It? 

Capable  Men  of 
Character,  out  of  position,  or 
in  position  and  wishing  to  change, 
may  find  a  place  for  themselves 
in  life  insurance — if  they  possess 
the  industry  and  patience  to 
build  up  a  permanent  clientele. 

The  capital  required  is  the  will 
to  work  anJ  be  content  with 
moderate  returns  at  the  start,  be- 
ing assured  as  the  years  go  on  of 
a  substantial  and  increasing  per- 
manent income. 

If  you,  are  game  to  try  it,  write 
John    Hancock   Inquiry   Bureau, 
197  Clarendon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Boston.  Massachusetts 

A  mutual  dividend-paying  company, 
10  years  in  business.  Among  the  strong- 
est in  reserves  and  assets.  Paid  policy- 
holders in  1931  over  87  million  dollars. 
Offers  every  phase  of  personal  and  fam- 
ily protection,  including  the  insuring  of 
a  college  education ;  also  Annuities  and 
the  Group  forms  for  firms  and  corpora- 
tions. 
A.  G.  10-32 


Durham  Laundry  Co. 


John  Walker  McCain,  M.Ed.  '32,  has  been  teaching  English 
at  Winthrop  College  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  given  up 
his  work  there  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  field  of  English. 
During  the  summer  he  studied  at  the  libraries  in  Chapel  Hill 
and  Baltimore.  He  will  later  go  to  The  British  Museum  in 
London. 

Thomas  C.  Morgan  is  a  graduate  student  in  English  Liter- 
ature at  Harvard  University.  His  address  is  Suite  20,  Conant 
Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Charles  B.  Allen  is  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
studying  law.  He  is  located  at  302  Carr  Dormitory,  Chapel 
Hill." 

Walter  Clark  Benson  is  a  student  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Columbia  University.  He  lives  at  the  Inter- 
national House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Class  op  1933 

Virginia  Stoddard  and  Mr.  George  Bird  Metcalf  were  mar- 
ried in  Yuma,  Arizona,  on  September  5. 

The  marriage  of  Emaly  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Miller,  of  Chapel  Hill,  took  place  at  Black  Mountain  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  Mrs.  Miller  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clarenee  Pem- 
berton of  Duke  University.  The  Millers  make  their  home  in 
Chapel  Hill  where  Mr.  Miller  is  manager  of  the  Fraternity 
Supervision  Service. 

Kev.  G.  S.  Duffle  and  Miss  Audrey  Midyette  of  Oriental, 
N.  C,  were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  July  27.  Mr. 
Duffle  has  attended  the  School  of  Religion  at  Duke  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Methodist  chureh  at  York, 
S.  C." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lawrence  Gatling,  Jr.,  are  living  at 
277  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs.  Gatling  was, 
before  her  marriage  on  June  30,  Clover  Holly,  of  the  class  of 
1935. 


COMFORT 
OF 

AMERICAN 
LIFE 

J.  A.  MURDOCK  &  CO.,  INC. 

Ice —  Coa  1 — Fu  el —  Oi  I 

M.  H.  Head  '24  Mgr.  Coal  Dept. 
Phone  J-0341  518  Morgan  St. 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is  made 
by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves  or  Whole 
Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neighborhood 
grocer 


PASCHALL'S  RAKERY 

J-6461  DURHAM,  N.  C.  123  N.  Duke 
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ADVERTISING 

INSTRUMENT   OF  AMERICAN   PROGRESS 

In  the  years  past  public  taste  changed 
slowly.  A  standard  article  often  remained 
standard  for  a  generation.  But  today,  on 
the  wings  of  advertising,  public  taste  is 
changed  before  we  realise  it,  and  what  is 
standard  today  may  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 
Forward'looking  business  men  anticipating 
this  potent  force  in  advertising  have  used 
it  also  to  keep  their  products  standard  on 
the  market. 

But  the  planning  and  printing  of  adver' 
tising  literature  is  a  highly  specialized  art, 
requiring  the  combined  knowledge  and  ex' 
perience  of  the  able  advertising  man  and 
the  competent  printer,  if  real  results  are  to 
be  had. 

This  combination,  working  together, 
has  made  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
American  progress,  and  will  doubtless  be  a 
contributing  instrument  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  American  economic  structure. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

PRINTERS   IN    DURHAM   SINCE    1885 
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Made  fresh,  kept  fresh 


NEVER    PARCHED    OR    TOASTED 


When  you  buy  Camels  you  always  get  fresh  ciga- 
rettes. Made  fresh  and  kept  fresh  by  the  air-sealed 
Camel  Humidor  Pack,  these  cigarettes  bring  you 
the  full  flavor  and  fragrance,  and  the  true  natural 
mildness  of  choice  Turkish  and  mellow  sun-ripened 
Domestic  tobaccos  that  have  never  been  parched  or 
toasted.  If  you  haven't  smoked  a  fresh  cigarette  lately, 
switch  to  Camels,  then  leave  them  —  if  you  can. 


R.J.REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


L)on't  remove  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack — it  is  protection 
against  perfume  and  powder  odors,  dust  and  germs. 
Buy  Camels  by  the  carton  for  home  or  office.  The 
Humidor  Pack   keeps  Camels  fresh 
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Duke  Endowment  Day 

Sunday,  December  11.  1932 

Public  Meeting  in  Charlotte  in  Observance  of  Day  with  North 
and  South  Carolina  Participating. 


Duke  University  Day 

Monday,  December  12,  1932 

Anniversary  of  Signing  of  Indenture  of  Trust  falling  on  Sun- 
day, Duke  University  Day  Dinners  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
A  few  have  been  set,  for  local  reasons,  on  other  days. 
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Duke  1932  Football  Team  Wins  State  Championship 
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bailing,  Sailing,  over  the  Bounding  Main 


In  over  eighty  countries  ...  no  matter  where 
you  may  go,  by  land  or  by  sea  or  by  air  .  .  .  you 
can  always  buy  Chesterfields. 

Their  reputation  for  Mildness  and  Better 
Taste  is  international.  Just  ask  for  the  ciga- 
rette that  satisfies. 

The  cigarette   that's  MILDER 
The   cigarette   that  TASTES  BETTER 


Wherever  you  buy 

Chesterfields.youget  ' 

them  just  as  fresh  as 

if  you  came  by  our 

factory  door 
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THE  DUKE  ENDOWMENT 

This  issue  of  The  Alumni 
Register  is  devoted  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Duke  Endowment  and 
to  Duke  University  Day.  There 
will  be  a  limited  number  of  ad- 
ditional copies,  but  those  desir- 
ing them  should  write  at  once. 


AIR  VIEW 

The  air  view  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Campus,  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Register, 
attracted  much  attention.  Re- 
prints of  this  view  have  been 
issued  and  alumni  desiring  them 
for  framing  or  other  purposes 
may  secure  them  by  commun- 
icating with  the  Alumni  Office. 


THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Additional  matter  regarding 
the  observance  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity Day  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Regis- 
ter. There  will  be  a  list  of  the 
various  Duke  dinner  meetings 
with  the  names  of  the  speakers 
and  other  information.  The 
number  will  contain  some  inter- 
esting photographs  and  other 
special  features.  Be  sure  to  read 
this  December  issue  of  The 
Alumni  Register. 

The  Editor. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  DUKE  ENDOWMENT 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

JAMES  B.  DUKE 
Whose  Indenture  of  Trust,   Signed  December  11,  1924,  Made  Possible  Far-Seaching  Educational,  Hospital- 
isation, Orphanage  and  Church  Program — Eighth  Anniversary  of  Establishment  of  Endowment  Will  Be  Ob- 
served in  Duke  Endowment  Day  Program  December  11   and  in  Duke  University  Day  Dinners  December  12. 
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Eight  Years  of  the  Duke  Endowment 


Eight  tears  ago,  on  December  11,  1924,  the 
Duke  Endowment  was  established  through 
the  signing  of  the  Indenture  of  Trust  by  the 
late  James  B.  Duke. 

On  December  11  of  this  year  Duke  Endow- 
ment Day  will  be  observed  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  as  outlined  in  an  article  in  this 
issue. 

In  connection  with  that  observance  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  will  be  given  as  to 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  to  date 
through  the  agency  of  this  outstanding  and 
far-reaching  educational  and  philanthropic 
enterprise. 


For  operating  educational  institutions, 
$4,627,194.81. 

From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  En- 
dowment to  the  present  time,  it  is  stated,  its 
income  has  come  39.16  per  cent  from  stock 
held  in  the  Duke  Power  Company,  60.84  per 
cent  from  other  sources. 


What  has  been  done  during  those  years? 

Information  for  the  eighth  year  is  not  yet 
at  hand,  but  a  booklet  recently  issued  from 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  Duke  Endowment 
gives  some  significant  data  regarding  its  ac- 
complishments from  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  Endowment  in  1924  through  1931. 

Nearly  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars  were 
distributed  to  five  groups  of  philanthropic 
agencies  and  institutions  during  that  period. 

The  Endowment's  income  during  those 
seven  years  was  distributed  as  follows: 

For  superannuated  preachers,  $160,541.50. 

For  rural  churches,  $520,924.55. 

For  care  of  orphans,  $672,422.47. 

For  hospitalization,  $4,461,582.49. 


Behind  these  figures  is  a  story  of  vast 
achievement  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  with 
anything  approaching  accuracy  the  extent  of 
the  good  that  has  already  been  accomplished, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  field  open  for 
future  usefulness. 

What  has  actually  been  achieved  up  to  this 
time  justifies  the  statement  made  by  Vice- 
Chairman  William  R.  Perkins,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Endowment,  in  an  address 
at  Lynchburg  in  1929,  to  the  effect  "it  (the 
Endowment)  is  one  of  the  outstanding  phi- 
lanthropies of  all  time." 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  citizens  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  should  join  on  Sunday, 
December  11,  in  an  appreciation  of  the  past 
achievements  and  future  possibilities  of  the 
Endowment  and  in  a  just  tribute  to  the  man 
whose  energy  and  vision  and  foresight  and 
humanitarian  impulses  made  possible  an 
agency  that  has  already  meant  so  much  to 
these  two  states. 


Many  University  Day  Gatherings  Planned 


During  the  week  of  December  11,  there  will 
be  held  in  many  states  of  the  Union  and  even 
in  other  countries  dinner  meetings  in  ob- 
servance of  what  has  come  to  be  known,  since 
the  signing  by  James  B.  Duke  of  the  Inden- 
ture of  Trust  creating  the  Duke  Endowment, 
as  Duke  University  Day. 

Most  of  these  meetings,  as  stated  else- 
where, will  be  held  on  Monday,  December  12. 

At  all  of  them  tribute  will  be  paid  to  those 
who  meant  so  much  to  the  institution  in  the 
old  Trinity  College  days  as  well  as  to  the 


benefactors  of  the  new  Duke  University 
period,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  James  B. 
Duke,  his  father,  Washington  Duke,  and  his 
brother,  Benjamin  N.  Duke. 


It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  observance 
of  Duke  University  Day  this  year  should  be 
especially  enthusiastic  and  far-reaching. 

For  much  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year. 

The  initial  building  program  has  been  com- 
pleted; the  enrollment  of  the  institution  in 
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all  its  schools  and  departments  has  reached 
new  record  figures ;  in  every  direction  there 
has  been  substantial  progress. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  whole  history 
of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University  has 
so  much  been  accomplished  in  twelve  months. 

It  is  well  for  Duke  men  and  women  to 
pause  during  the  week  of  December  11  and  to 
contemplate  what  has  been  achieved  since 
Duke  University  Day  of  1931  and  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  furthering  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  institution. 


For  one  thing,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  various  alumni  groups  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  bringing  them  to- 
gether to  discuss  in  a  practical  way  various 
things  that  can  be  done  to  help  the  institution 
in  this  vitally  important  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  alumni 
can  be  of  definite  service. 


First,  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  neg- 
ative side  of  the  situation.  There  are  certain 
misconceptions  regarding  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  University  that  can,  and  should, 
be  corrected. 

One  relates  to  the  matter  of  expenses  at 
Duke.  Every  alumnus  and  alumna  should 
read  the  article  published  in  the  Register 
some  months  ago  under  the  caption,  "What 
Does  It  Cost  a  Student  to  Go  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity?" and  make  use  of  that  information 
whenever  it  may  be  needed. 

If  you  cannot  lay  your  hands  on  that  par- 
ticular   issue    of    the    Register,    write    the 


Alumni  Office  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  you 
gladly. 

This  refers  simply  to  one  type  of  misin- 
formation. There  are  others.  Every  pro- 
gressive, forward-looking  institution  that  is 
doing  things  has  to  face  this  kind  of  problem. 


Then  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  pos- 
itive side  of  the  matter. 

Duke  is  doing  many  worth-while  things. 

It  is  an  institution  of  high  purposes  and 
ideals. 

Those  purposes  and  ideals  can  best  be  in- 
terpreted to  the  public  generally  by  the 
alumni  themselves. 

Practical  work  in  that  direction  may  well 
be  considered  at  the  Duke  University  Day 
meetings. 


Those  meetings  should  be  considered  not 
simply  as  occasions  for  reminiscences  of  the 
past  and  for  self-congratulation  regarding 
the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  the  pres- 
ent. "We  feel  sure  that  no  alumni  group  will 
consider  its  Duke  University  Day  meeting 
merely  in  that  light. 

The  observance  should  have  a  far  deeper 
significance  than  that. 

It  should  be  regarded  by  every  alumnus 
and  alumna  as  a  time  for  rededication  to 
definite  service  in  behalf  of  Alma  Mater. 

And  the  day  should  be  regarded  as  the 
starting  point  of  a  period  of  intensive 
achievement  by  alumni  generally  in  aiding 
to  make  Duke  University  a  constantly  greater 
institution. 


November  Being  Observed  as  Alumni  Month 


Only  a  few  days  yet  remain  of  November, 
observed  for  the  past  two  years  as  "Duke 
Alumni  Month. ' ' 

If  you  have  not  participated  in  some  way 
in  the  observance  of  the  month,  will  you  not 
do  so  yet  in  these  few  closing  days? 


There  are  numerous  ways  to  do  it. 

One  is  to  make  a  donation  to  the  General 
Alumni  Fund.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
money  is  very  much  needed. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  way  to  help. 


One  other  way  is  to  write  to  the  Alumni 
Office  giving  some  information  for  the  files 
or  for  the  Register  about  yourself  or  about 
other  alumni.  Many  have  been  doing  that 
this  month — perhaps  a  greater  number  than 
ever  before  in  a  similar  period. 

Or  perhaps  there  are  individuals  to  whom 
you  think  Duke  University  literature  should 
be  sent.    Give  us  their  names. 

Or  maybe  you  have  some  suggestion  to 
make  that  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Alumni  Office  or  enhance  the  readability  of 
the  Register.    If  so,  let  us  have  it. 
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Public  Observance  of  Duke  Endowment 

Day  on  December  11 

Governors  of  North  and  South  Carolina  to  Participate  in  Meeting  at  Charlotte — Judge 
W.  R.  Perkins  to  Speak  on  the  Endowment ;  Hon  Clyde  H.  Hoey  Will  Discuss  James 
B.  Duke  as  a  Carolinian ;  Short  Talks  to  Be  Made  by  Representatives  of  Causes 
Aided  by  Endowment — Organ  Recital  by  Lawrence  Clarke  Apgar  to 

Precede  Speaking  Program 


TN  commemoration  of  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
■*■  establishment  of  the  Duke  Endowment  through  the 
signing  by  the  late  James  B.  Duke  of  the  Indenture 
of  Trust  in  1924,  a  public  observance  participated  in 
by  citizens  of  the  two  Carolinas  will  be  held  in  Char- 
lotte on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  11,  at  2 :30 
o'clock.  The  public  meet- 
ing in  observance  of  this 
event  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church, 
and  it  is  expected  that  an 
audience  made  up  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  all 
parts  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Henderson, 
well-known  Charlotte  at- 
torney, chairman  of  the 
sponsoring  committee  of 
one  hundred  men  and 
women,  has  been  busily 
engaged  for  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  making  arrange- 
ments for  what  promises 
to  be  an  outstanding  occa- 
sion entirely  worthy  of  the 
causes  in  commemoration 
of  which  it  is  to  be  held. 

The  program  will  be  broadcast  from  Station  WEST  of 
Charlotte. 

Governor  0.  Max  Gardner,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Governor  Ibra  C.  Blackwood,  of  South  Carolina,  will 
bring  greetings  from  those  states  in  appreciation  of 
the  contribution  of  various  features  of  the  Endow- 
ment to  their  welfare  and  development  along  various 
lines.  Judge  William  R.  Perkins,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Duke  Endowment,  will  speak  of  the  Endowment, 


James  B.  Duke's  Ambition 

For  many  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
development  of  water  powers  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  In  my  study  of  this  subject 
I  have  observed  how  such  utilization  of  a 
natural  resource,  which  otherwise  would  run 
in  waste  to  the  sea  and  not  remain  and  in- 
crease as  a  forest,  both  gives  impetus  to  in- 
dustrial life  and  provides  a  safe  and  endur- 
ing investment  for  capital.  My  ambition  is 
that  the  revenues  of  such  developments  shall 
administer  to  the  social  welfare,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  such  developments  is  administering  to 
the  economic  welfare,  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve. —  (From  the  Indenture  of 
Trust  executed  by  James  B.  Duke  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1924.) 


Judge  Perkins  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  part  of 
the  program  because  of  his  long  association  with  Mr. 
Duke  and  the  fact  that  he,  as  personal  counsel  for 
Mr.  Duke,  drew  the  indenture  creating  the  Endow- 
ment. Hon.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  of  Shelby,  will  speak  of 
Mr.  Duke  as  a  North  Carolinian  and  one  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of 
North  and  South  Car- 
olina. Four  five  minute 
addresses  will  be  made 
by  citizens  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  connected 
in  various  ways  with 
Endowment  causes,  their 
contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram being  in  the  nature 
of  first-hand  information 
as  to  some  of  the  results 
that  have  actually  been 
accomplished.  The  open- 
ing invocation  will  be  by 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Lingle, 
president  of  Davidson 
College,  while  Bishop  Ed- 
win D.  Mouzon,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  will  offer 
the  closing  prayer.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Peele,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Charlotte,  will  preside  at  the  exercises. 

Music  will  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  occasion. 
Preceding  the  program  of  addresses  there  will  be  an 
organ  recital  of  twenty-five  minutes  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Clarke  Apgar,  organist  and  carillonneur  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity. There  will  be  two  selections  by  a  quartet 
from  the  Duke  University  Glee  Club. 

Duke  Endowment  Day  in  the  two  Carolinas,  the 
central  event  of  which  will  be  the  meeting  referred 
to  above,  will  serve  to  show  in  a  very  definite  way 
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something  of  the  work  being  accomplished  through 
the  Endowment  for  the  causes  of  education,  hospital- 
ization and  religion.  There  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  representatives  from  Duke  University, 
Davidson  College,  Furman  University,  and  Johnson 
C.  Smith  University  on  the  educational  side  of  the  pro- 
gram ;  the  hospital  and  orphanage  section  will  be  pre- 
sented as  will  the  work  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
rural  church  and  for  superannuated  preachers.  There 
will  be  available  at  the  meeting  in  Charlotte  literature 
representing  the  work  of  the  various  institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  the  Endowment. 

The  purpose  of  the  observance  of  Duke  Endowment 
Day,  which  will  be  followed  by  Duke  University  Day 
dinners  throughout  the  country  and  some  in  other 
nations,  will  be  not  only  to  show  appreciation  for  the 
great  contribution  made  by  the  late  James  B.  Duke 
through  the  Endowment  to  the  welfare  of  the  two 
states,  but  to  indicate  the  actual  results  that  are  being 
accomplished  already.  Although  the  Endowment  is 
only  eight  years  old  a  tremendous  amount  of  service 
for  educational,  charitable  and  religious  causes  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  the  meeting  in  Char- 


lotte and  the  attention  given  to  the  day's  observance 
in  communities  throughout  North  and  South  Carolina 
will  serve  to  emphasize  the  past  achievements,  the 
present  activities,  and  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
great  humanitarian  enterprise  made  possible  when 
Mr.  Duke  signed  the  indenture  of  trust  creating  the 
Endowment. 

It  is  expected  that  the  various  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment  will  be  in 
Charlotte  on  December  11  to  participate  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day.  The  personnel  of  the  board  as 
constituted  at  present  is  as  follows :  George  G.  Allen, 
of  New  York,  chairman ;  William  R.  Perkins,  New 
York,  vice-chairman ;  W.  S.  Lee,  Charlotte,  vice-chair- 
man; A.  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  New  York,  secretary;  W.  C. 
Parker,  New  York,  treasurer ;  N.  A.  Cocke,  Charlotte, 
assistant  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Duke,  New  York;  E.  C. 
Marshall,  Charlotte;  C.  I.  Burkholder,  Charlotte;  B. 
E.  Geer,  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  W.  B.  Bell,  New  York ; 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Charlotte;  R.  L.  Flowers,  Dur- 
ham; W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem;  W.  S.  O'B. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 


Work  For  Hospitals,  Orphans,  and  the  Rural  Church 

(That  Part  of  the  Indenture  of  Trust  relating  particularly  to  Mn 
Duke's  purpose  for  Dulce  University  appears  on  the  next  page.   The 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Indenture   concern  hospitals,   or- 
phans and  rural  churches.) 


I"  HAVE  selected  hospitals  as  another  of  the  prin- 
■*■  cipal  objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that 
they  have  become  indispensable  institutions,  not  only 
by  way  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  but 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  mankind  and  prolong- 
ing human  life.  The  advance  in  the  science  of  med- 
icine growing  out  of  discoveries,  such  as  in  the  field 
of  bacteriology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  growing 
out  of  inventions  such  as  the  X-ray  apparatus,  make 
hospital  facilities  essential  for  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  So 
worthy  do  I  deem  the  cause  and  so  great  do  I  deem 
the  need  that  I  very  much  hope  that  the  people  will 
see  to  it  that  adequate  and  convenient  hospitals  are 
assured  in  their  respective  communities,  with  especial 
reference  to  those  who  are  unable  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses of  their  own. 

I  have  included  orphans  in  an  effort  to  help  those 
who  are  most  unable  to  help  themselves,  a  worthy 
cause,  productive  of  truly  beneficial  results  in  which 
alL.-geod  citizens  should,  have  an  abiding  interest. 
While  in  my  opinion  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a 


home  and  its  influences,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  safeguard  and  develop  these  wards  of  society. 

And,  lastly,  I  have  made  provision  for  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  fertile  and  much  neglected  field  for  use- 
ful help  in  religious  life,  namely,  assisting  by  way  of 
support  and  maintenance  in  those  cases  where  the 
head  of  the  family  through  devoting  his  life  to  the 
religious  service  of  his  fellow  men  has  been  unable  to 
accumulate  for  his  declining  years  and  for  his  widow 
and  children,  and  assisting  in  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  churches  in  rural  districts  where  the  peo- 
ple are  not  able  to  do  this  properly  for  themselves, 
believing  that  such  a  pension  system  is  a  just  call 
which  will  secure  a  better  grade  of  service  and  that 
the  men  and  women  of  these  rural  districts  will 
amply  respond  to  such  assistance  to  them,  not  to  men- 
tion our  own  Christian  duty  regardless  of  such  re- 
sults. Indeed,  my  observation  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  our  territory  make  me  believe  it  is  to  these  rural 
districts  that  we  are  to  look  in  large  measure  for  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  country. 
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Duke  University  Day  Will  Be  Observed 
on  Monday,  December  12 

In  Some  Cases  Annual  Duke  Dinners  Will  Be  Held  on  Other  Days  For  Local  Reasons 

■ — Expected  That  Meetings  Will  Be  Held  in  Many  States  of  the  Union  and  Even 

Some  in  Countries  Overseas — "Duke  University:  the  Opportunity  and 

Responsibility  of  Her  Alumni"  to  Be  Central  Theme 


THE  eighth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Duke  Endowment  falling  on  Sunday  this  year, 
Duke  University  Day  dinners  will  be  held  on  the  Mon- 
day following  in  most  cases.  In  a  number  of  com- 
munities the  observance  will  probably  be  held  on  an- 
other day  for  local  reasons. 

There  are  now  fifty- 
eight  local  Duke  alumni 
associations  in  North  Car- 
olina and  numerous  other 
states  in  the  Union  and 
two  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  confidently  expected 
that  practically  every  one 
of  these  local  groups  will 
observe  Duke  University 
Day  with  a  dinner  meet- 
ing or  with  some  other 
appropriate  occasion.  At 
most  of  these  meetings 
speakers  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity will  present  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  institu- 
tion's history,  progress 
and  development,  with  a 
presentation  of  Duke 's 
ideals  as  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  addresses 
there  will  be  available 
for  distribution  at  the 
various  meetings  liter- 
ature regarding  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  strides 
along  various  lines. 

For  several  years  De- 
cember 11  has  been  ob- 
served as  Duke  Univer- 
sity Day,  and  the  number 
of  groups  participating 
in    the     observance    has 


An  Ideal  For  Duke 

I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  trust  because  I 
recognize  that  education,  when  conducted 
along  sane  and  practical,  as  opposed  to  dog- 
matic and  theoretical,  lines,  is,  next  to  re- 
ligion, the  greatest  civilizing  influence.  I  re- 
quest that  this  institution  secure  for  its  offi- 
cers, trustees  and  faculty  men  of  such  out- 
standing character,  ability  and  vision  as  will 
insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining  a  place 
of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world, 
and  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be 
exercised  in  admitting  as  students  only  those 
whose  previous  record  shows  a  character,  de- 
termination and  application  evincing  a  whole- 
some and  real  ambition  for  life.  And  I  ad- 
vise that  the  courses  at  this  institution  be 
arranged,  first,  with  special  reference  to  the 
training  of  preachers,  teachers,  lawyers  and 
physicians,  because  these  are  most  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  by  precept  and  example  can  do 
most  to  uplift  mankind,  and,  second,  to  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  economics  and  history, 
especially  the  lives  of  the  great  of  earth,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  such  subjects  will  most 
help  to  develop  our  resources,  increase  our 
wisdom  and  promote  human  happiness. — 
(From  the  Indenture  of  Trust  executed  by 
James  B.  Duke,  December  11,  1924.) 


been  growing  rapidly.  In  1929  seventeen  meetings 
were  held;  in  1930  the  number  had  grown  to  thirty- 
eight  ;  while  in  1931  a  total  of  fifty-two  meetings  were 
held.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  meetings  were 
held  in  Japan  in  addition  to  the  observances  in  North 
Carolina  and  ten  other  states. 

In  addition  to  the  ad- 
dresses at  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Day  dinner  there 
will  be  in  many  cases  a 
special  musical  program 
and  the  election  of  officers 
will  be  held,  including 
also  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumnae 
Council.  Members  of  the 
Alumni  Council  from  the 
local  groups  are  the  pres- 
idents of  the  local  asso- 
ciations ;  consequently,  no 
special  elections  for 
Alumni  Council  members 
are  held  at  the  annual 
meetings. 

The  central  theme  of 
the  Duke  University  Day 
meetings  this  year  will  be 
r '  Duke  University :  the 
Opportunity  and  Respon- 
sibility of  Her  Alumni." 
The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ings will  be,  along  with 
other  considerations,  to 
emphasize  ways  in  which 
the  alumni  and  alumnae 
may  aid  the  University 
in  its  development  in  this 
crucial  period,  with  its 
many  opportunities  and 
privileges  and  its  mani- 
fold problems.     Year  be- 
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fore  last  the  topic  was  "Duke  University:  An  Ex-  One  interesting  feature  at  many  Duke  University 

panding   Institution."     Last   year   the   subject   was  meetings  this  year  will  be  the  presence  of  parents  of 

' '  Duke   University :   Progress  and  Problems. ' '     The  Duke  students  now  at  the  institution.    Lists  of  names 

idea  this  year,  as  outlined  above,  is  to  build  upon  those  of  parents  have  been  prepared  and  in  many  cases  spe- 

subjects  with  the  idea  of  outlining  specific  ways  in  cial  invitations  will  be  extended  to  them  to  join  with 

which  service  may  be  rendered  in  the  furtherance  of  the  alumni  in  celebration  of  Duke  University  Day. 

that  progress  and  the  solution  of  those  problems.  Alumni  Facts  and  ¥lGV^ 

Last  year,  in  addition  to  meetings  in  leading  cities  T                ,  ■          .,,    ,,       ,                    „  •„  ,     TT  . 

'       '       „               _,  .     TT  ?        .,     _  tn  connection  with  the  observance  of  Duke  Univer- 

all  over  North  Carolina   Duke  University  Day  meet-  ^  Day  by  alumni  ^^  a  ig  interegting  tQ  note 

mgs  were  held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  that  over  12000  records  rf  former  students  are  kept 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Roanoke,  Atlanta,  Binning-  in  the  Alumni  office  of  Duke  University,  there  being 
ham,  Nashville,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Los  Angeles,  nearly  7000  located  alumni.  Every  state  in  the 
Cal.,  and  Hiroshima,  Japan.  This  year  it  is  expected  Union  is  represented  in  the  alumni  list  and  all  of  the 
that  meetings  will  be  held  in  all  those  communities  hundred  counties  in  North  Carolina.  Names  in  the 
and  even  in  other  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  coun-  alumni  records  represent  twenty-nine  different  coun- 
try. The  best  observance  of  Duke  University  Day  in  tries  outside  the  United  States.  There  are  in  exist- 
all  the  history  of  these  occasions  is  the  goal  being  ence  fifty-eight  local  alumni  groups  and  thirty-four 
sought.  organized  class  groups. 


A  Spirit  That  is  Worthy  of  Commendation 

(AN  EDITORIAL) 

This  page  of  the  Register  is  written  two  days  after  the  1932  Duke-Carolina  football 
game,  with  its  7-0  victory  for  Duke. 

The  excitement  incident  to  that  annual  struggle  has  passed,  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
contest  and  of  its  aftermath  can  be  analyzed  more  or  less  clearly. 

In  the  light  of  that  analysis  a  few  definite  facts  stand  out. 


First,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  shown  during  the  game  by  the  contestants  and 
their  adherents. 

The  way  in  which  each  group  would  recognize  by  applause  and  cheers  the  worth-while 
achievements  of  the  opposition  was  noteworthy,  to  say  the  least.  Such  generous  recogni- 
tion of  opponents  is  not  always  in  evidence  in  hard-fought  athletic  contests  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  be. 

Both  before  and  after  the  game  there  seemed  to  be  on  all  sides  a  feeling  of  friendli- 
ness and  good  will. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  efforts  of  student  bodies  and  faculties  and  alumni  to  bring 
about  more  cordial  relations  between  the  two  institutions  in  their  athletics  is  proving 
quite  effective. 


Another  thing : 

The  way  in  which  the  Duke  student  body  reacted  to  the  victory  was  impressive. 

It  was  the  .first  time  Duke  had  won  a  gridiron  contest  from  Carolina  since  football  re- 
lations were  resumed  in  1922,  and  the  victory  was  naturally  one  that  brought  great  joy. 

Yet  in  the  celebration  of  that  victory  there  was  a  commendable  restraint,  and  those  who 
may  have  predicted  that  boisterous  scenes  would  follow  the  initial  Duke  triumph  were 
badly  mistaken. 

Reacting  in  the  proper  way  to  victory  and  defeat  is  sometimes  more  difficult  than 
achieving  victory  itself,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  was  done  in  the  case  in  point  reflects 
credit  upon  all  concerned. 

Alumni  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  spirit  exhibited. 
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"The  Lawyer-Citizen"  is  Theme  of 
Address  by  Judge  Perkins 

In  Speaking  to  Duke  Bar  Association  Member  of  New  York  City  Bar  Discusses  Especially 
"Maintenance  of  the  Principles  Wliieli  Underlie  Our  Government,"  and  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Lawyer  in  Upholding  Those  Principles — Assails  Certain 

Modern  Tendencies 


(At  the  initial  meeting  for  the  1932-1933  session 
of  the  Duke  Bar  Association  Judge  W.  R.  Perkins,  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  was  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker.  Judge  Perkins,  who  was  in- 
troduced to  the  audience  by  Prof.  Malcolm  McDer- 
mott,  of  the  Law  School  faculty,  following  prelim- 
inary remarks  by  Dean  Justin  Miller  and  reports 
from  various  committees  of  the  Bar  Association,  spoke 
on  "The  Lawyer-Citizen."  Special  musical  numbers 
were  rendered  by  the  Duke  Glee  Club  Quartet.  A 
number  of  special  guests  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  and  several  from  other  states  were  present.  Mr. 
W.  B.  McGuire,  president  of  the  Duke  Bar  Associa- 
tion, presided. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  discussed  four  major 
fields  of  Bar  Association  usefulness.  First  he  took 
up  "the  ethical  standards  that  all  lawyers  should  ob- 
serve," and  the  vitally  important  work  of  raising 
those  standards.  The  second  major 
field  of  Bar  Association  usefulness 
he  declared  to  be  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  third  he  out- 
lined as  the  enactment  of  new  laws. 
Then,  in  conclusion,  he  discussed 
"that  most  important  of  all  fields, 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  our  government." 
Below  is  given  in  full  this  portion 
of  Judge  Perkins'  timely  and  chal- 
lenging address.) 


'T'HEN  there  is,  lastly,  that  most 
■*-  important  of  all  fields,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie our  government.  They  are 
the  common  heritage  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiation. I  bring  them  to  your  at- 
tention in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  be- 
cause of  the  exceedingly  crucial  pe- 


Judge  William  E.  Perkins 


riod  through  which  we  are  passing.  No  one  should 
understand  them  better  than  lawyers.  No  class  should 
be  more  alert  to  preserve  them  than  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

.  Said  President  Lincoln  in  his  magnificent  address 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg : 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fore- 
fathers brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.    Now 
we   are  engaged   in   a   great   civil  war,   testing 
whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure." 
Whatever  you  may  think,  I  say  to  you  in  the  utmost 
solemnity  that  those  words  are  as  applicable  today  as 
when  they  were  uttered.     Almost  another  four  score 
years  have  flown.  The  battle  lines  have  changed.  The 
weapons  are  different.     But  the  testing  is  just  as  un- 
mistakable.    And  the  strange  and  pitiable  part  of  it 
is  that  this  testing  is  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  by  those  who  proclaim 
themselves    the    real    champions    of 
our  liberties,  while  in  word  and  deed 
they    are    of    a    truth    pursuing    a 
course  that  is  bound  to  prove  sub- 
versive of  those  very  liberties. 

Our  thoughts  are  often  confused 
and  accurate  conclusions  obscured 
by  an  idealization  of  our  liberties. 
Great  as  our  liberties  are,  they  are 
but  means  to  an  end.  That  end  is 
the  unobstructed  expression  and 
gratification  of  those  dominant 
forces  of  life,  our  springs  of  thought 
and  action — the  motives  of  mankind 
— to  which  freedom  of  speech,  of 
creed,  of  the  press,  are  only  what 
freedom  of  communication  and  of 
transportation  are  to  the  commerce 
of  earth.  It  is  our  loves  and  hates, 
our  hopes  and  fears,  our  faiths  and 
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disbeliefs,  that  have  strewn  history  with  the  wrecks  of 
nations  and  made  humanity  swing  as  a  pendulum  be- 
tween those  equally  disastrous  extremes,  the  tyranny 
of  the  few  and  the  tyranny  of  the  many. 

All  this  was  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  wise  forefathers  who  launched  our  ship  of  state. 
They  knew  the  bigotry  of  the  Church,  the  arrogance 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  the  long,  bitter,  bloody  strug- 
gle by  which  the  people  had  asserted  and  established 
their  inalienable  rights.  They  were  well  aware  from 
the  experience  of  previous  republics,  that  no  rule  is 
more  incapable,  intolerant  and  likely  to  consume  its 
own  self  than  that  of  the  unrestrained  masses.  They 
realized  the  meaning  and  value  of  these  rights,  that 
they  are  not  mere  abstract  ideals  but  concrete  accom- 
plishments which  secure  to  the  individual  not  only 
free  use  of  his  faculties  but  free  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  that  use.  Remember,  it  was  taxation  without 
representation,  an  infringement  of  liberty  of  property, 
not  of  speech  or  creed  or  press,  that  furnished  the 
spark  that  fired  the  Revolution.  To  them  "life,  lib- 
erty and  property"  formed  an  inseparable,  imperish- 
able trinity,  useless  each  without  the  others,  to  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards  against  all  forces  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

To  achieve  this  preservation  they  took  an  unusual 
step.  They  committed  the  principles  in  definite  lan- 
guage to  a  written  Constitution.  It  established  a  de- 
partmental government  of  diversified  powers — the  leg- 
islative, judicial  and  executive — with  restrictions, 
checks  and  balances  which  they  thought  would  not 
only  prevent  encroachment  by  one  department  on 
another,  but  also  protect  the  people  from  themselves. 
Amendments  required  initiation  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States  or  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  acting  separately. 
Laws  required  approval  by  each  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  passed  over  his  veto  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House.  Even  when  so  enacted  laws  could  be  voided  by 
the  Courts  if  found  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
which  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

No  law  might  be  passed  which  abridged  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press  or  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  No  person 
could  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Private  property  could  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  The 
right  of  jury  trial  was  affirmed.  No  person  might  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  or  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself  in  a  criminal  case.  The  citizens  of  each  State 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Duties,  imposts  and  levies  had  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  No  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  could  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  directed  to  be  taken  each  decade. 


The  people  voted  directly  only  for  one  set  of  officials 
— the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
were  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers.  The  Senators  were  chosen,  two 
from  each  State,  by  the  respective  State  Legislatures. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  were  chosen  by  an 
Electoral  College,  composed  of  members  from  each 
State  equal  in  number  to  its  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives and  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  State  Legis- 
lature might  direct.  Judges  were  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Such  was  the  safeguarded  Constitution  we  received. 
What  is  it  now?  Our  Senators  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  and  are  but  Congressmen  at  large. 
The  Electoral  College  is  only  a  rubber  stamp  to  record 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Direct  taxes  on  income  may  be  levied  with 
graduated  rates  and  without  regard  to  apportionment. 
The  Supreme  Court,  by  five-to-four  decisions,  has  held 
the  Constitution  inapplicable  in  temporary  emergen- 
cies such  as  strikes  of  railroad  employees  and  post-war 
housing.  These  changes  have  enlarged  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  voters,  allowed  revenues  to  be  raised  from 
the  few  at  the  behest  of  the  many,  and  opened  an 
avenue  for  gradual  nullification  of  our  Constitution. 
As  a  consequence,  the  people,  misled  and  unrestrained, 
have  embarked  on  that  primrose  path  of  dalliance  for 
all  pure  democracies,  the  road  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance, whose  end  is  self-destruction. 

In  the  "Federal  Octopus"  by  Sterling  E.  Ed- 
munds of  the  St.  Louis  Bar  and  "Our  Wonderland  of 
Bureaucracy"  by  James  M.  Beck  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  which  I  recommend  heartily  to  you,  there  has 
been  told  in  detail  the  amazing  growth  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  reason  of  government  paternalism, 
through  commissions,  bureaus  and  corporations,  aided 
by  costly  propaganda  on  the  stump,  in  the  press  and 
over  the  radio.  I  can  only  give  you  here  the  stagger- 
ing totals.  Since  1913  the  annual  cost  has  risen  from 
about  $725,000,000  to  over  $4,000,000,000  for  the  na- 
tion, and  for  all  political  units  from  about  $3,000,000,- 
000  to  nearly  $15,000,000,000— a  gain  in  these  few 
years  of  some  500%  in  expenditures  as  compared  with 
24%  in  population.  In  1913  the  total  indebtedness  of 
all  political  units  was  $5,000,000,000,  or  $52  per  cap- 
ita ;  now  it  approximates  $30,000,000,000,  or  $245  per 
capita ;  and  of  it  over  $19,000,000,000  is  national  debt. 
These  are  the  greatest  peace  debts  and  expenditures 
any  country  has  ever  endured. 

Do  you  realize  what  this  $15,000,000,000  annual  tax 
bill  means  ?  Calculations  have  been  made  which  show 
it  exceeds  by  some  $2,000,000,000  our  total  crop  and 
livestock  sales  in  the  boom  year  1929,  also  the  total 
salaries  and  wages  of  200,000  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  some  8,000,000  people,  also  the 
market  value  of  all  the  industrial,  utility  and  other 
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stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  their 
low  for  this  year.  It  is  22  times  our  annual  electric 
bill,  31  times  our  annual  furniture  bill,  and  would 
build  36  Panama  Canals.  It  takes  one  out  of  each 
four  dollars  earned,  averages  $500  per  family,  and 
means  the  expenditure  of  $26,636  every  minute,  $44,- 
871,794  every  business  day,  and  1-1/6  billion  dollars 
every  month. 

Consider  the  office  holding  group.  The  national 
civilian  employees  now  number  over  750,000,  whereas 
if  they  had  grown  in  proportion  to  our  population 
their  number  would  be  only  amout  100,000.  When 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  added  the  total  is  largely  over 
1,000,000.  Should  we  go  further  and  add  State  and 
local  employees,  the  result  would  be  that  some  eighth 
of  our  normal  working  population  are  public  em- 
ployees. Through  the  ramifications  of  relations  and 
friends  their  political  power  has  become  enormous.  By 
reason  of  the  drop  in  commodity  prices  maintenance 
of  the  same  wage  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  pay. 
Business  compensation  in  all  forms  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Railroad  employees  voted  a  large  reduction 
in  their  wage.  Nevertheless  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  public  employees 
besieged  Congress  and  greeted  with  applause  each  re- 
jection of  a  proposed  reduction.  Thereby,  as  often 
with  the  military,  those  who  began  as  our  servants 
have  become  our  masters. 

Consider  also  the  World  War  Veterans  group. 
Their  scale  of  pay  was  higher  than  in  any  previous 
war.  Our  Federal  Government  is  spending  more  for 
them  than  Canada,  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Italy 
and  Great  Britain  combined  on  such  an  account.  So 
far  our  net  disbursements  exceed  $6,000,000,000, 
whereas  the  total  of  such  disbursements  on  account  of 
all  previous  wars  is  only  $9,000,000,000.  Though  the 
northern  Civil  War  casualties'  were  twice  our  World 
War  casualties,  thirteen  years  after  those  conflicts  re- 
spectively the  Civil  War  pensions  were  $28,000,000  as 
compared  with  $740,000,000  to  World  War  Veterans 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  such 
payments  from  all  sources  on  account  of  the  World 
War  will  total  over  $23,000,000,000  by  1945. 

How  did  all  this  come  about?  In  1917  there  was 
passed,  and  is  still  in  force,  comprehensive  pension 
legislation  broadly  taking  care  of  all  war  casualties 
and  disabilities,  widows  and  orphans,  and  carrying 
added  insurance  features.  By  subsequent  agitation 
the  Act  was  widened  until  there  are  now  included  over 
400,000  veterans  whose  disabilities  are  not  war-caused. 
Payments  under  it  for  the  fiscal  year  1932-3  will  be 
some  $928,000,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
budget. 

In  addition,  the  World  War  Veterans  succeeded  in 
obtaining  over  the  vetoes  of  Presidents  Harding  and 


Coolidge  the  Adjusted  Compensation  Act  which  pro- 
vides what  is  known  as  the  "Bonus."  Under  it  the 
United  States  puts  aside  each  year  $112,000,000 
which,  with  the  accruing  interest,  it  is  estimated  will 
total  about  $3,500,000,000  by  1945,  when  it  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  veterans  on  a  stated  basis. 
Already  the  veterans  have  secured  changes  which  al- 
low advance  borrowing  of  50%  of  what  they  expect  to 
get  in  1945  under  it.  Now  they  are  making  a  con- 
certed drive  to  have  paid  them  at  once  the  residue  they 
expect  to  get  in  1945,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of 
our  country,  its  finances  and  its  people  as  a  whole,  and 
notwithstanding  such  advance  payment  will  cost  the 
Government  some  $2,250,000,000  more  than  the  Act 
contemplated. 

Such  facts  make  perfectly  manifest  our  present 
tendencies,  their  causes  and  where  they  will  land  us. 
Why  do  you  think  these  groups  and  others  that  might 
be  mentioned  are  maintaining  this  attitude  in  our  na- 
tional affairs  and,  I  might  add,  in  our  local  affairs  also, 
where  the  increase  in  expenditures  has  likewise  been 
staggering?  Because  they  know  that  less  than  500,000 
out  of  a  population  of  120,000,000  have  been  paying 
practically  all  of  the  income  taxes — truly  again  tax- 
ation without  representation — and  they  feel  that  they 
themselves  will  never  have  to  foot  the  bill.  Because 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  these  large  expendi- 
tures are  a  part  of  a  justifiable  redistribution  of 
wealth  which  should  occur  anyhow. 

How  fearfully  shortsighted  and  wrong.  These  very 
people  are  causing  payment  by  millions  of  poor,  in- 
nocent victims  in  that  hardest  of  all  mediums — de- 
pression and  unemployment.  These  organized  minor- 
ities are  the  blind  Samsons  who  are  pulling  down  our 
structures  upon  our  heads.  Thereby  buying  votes 
with  public  funds  has  been  made  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican racket,  with  a  resultant  harm,  by  squandering  our 
substance  and  polluting  our  electorate,  far  exceeding 
the  justly  condemned  evils  of  prohibition. 

Be  not  deceived.  I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am 
simply  pointing  out  to  you  as  lawyer-citizens  what  de- 
mands your  fearless  patriotic  thought  and  action — the 
trend  of  affairs  and  where  it  will  take  us  unless  the 
wisdom,  courage  and  integrity  of  our  people  bestir 
them  adequately. 

In  an  article  on  "England  and  the  Dole"  Mr. 
Woll,  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  declaring  the  "ardent  opposition"  of  Amer- 
ican organized  labor  to  a  Government  dole  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  which  he  thought  the  same  thing, 
said: 

"At  all  times  in  this  mad  rush  the  fact  ever 

borne  in  mind  by  the  American  trade  unionists — 

that  all  wealth  is  primarily  created  by  labor  and 

eventually  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  paid  by 

(Continued  on  Page  316) 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD,  alumnus  of  the  Law  School  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, was  chosen  in  the  recent  election  as  the  first  member  of 
Congress  to  be  selected  from  the  new  Sixth  Congressional  District ;  also 
the  first  representative  that  Durham  County  has  ever  had  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  After  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1916,  Mr.  Umstead  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Kin- 
ston,  N.  C,  resigning  his  position  there  in  1917  to  enter  Fort  Oglethorpe 
training  camp  in  Georgia  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  He  was 
first  lieutenant  in  the  317th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  Eighty-first 
Division  and  engaged  in  actual  service  in  France.  He  has  served  for 
several  years  as  solicitor  of  the  tenth  judicial  district.  He  is  now  in  his 
second  term. 


William  B.  Umstead 

LEWIS  EYEEETT  SPIKES,  of  the  Class  of  1921,  received  the  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  Prize  at  the  '24  commencement,  this  being  in  recognition 
of  his  all-round  achievements  as  a  Duke  student.  Since  leaving  college 
he  has  been  engaged  in  educational  work.  After  serving  as  principal  of 
the  Rutherfordton  High  School  for  four  years  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Rutherfordton-Spindale  schools.  He  has  served  as  local  president 
and  district  trustee  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
deacons  and  teacher  of  the  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  Spikes  is  president  of  the  Western  District  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  and  is  a  member  of 
the  public  relations  committee  of  the  Association.  He  is  president  of 
the  Duke  Alumni   Association  of   Cleveland   and  Rutherford   counties. 


4^~k 


Lewis  Everett  Spikes 


JAMES  FRANKLIN  SHINN,  Class  of  1893,  is  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  Norwood  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  Norwood  school  board  and  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Stanly  County.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Council  and  al- 
ways active  in  alumni  affairs.  He  is  prominent  in  the  religious,  civic 
and  business  life  of  Norwood  and  of  his  section  of  the  state.  Asked  for 
a  statement  about  his  career  for  the  alumni  files,  Mr.  Shinn  wrote  mod- 
estly :  ' '  James  Franklin  Shinn,  '93,  after  serving  for  four  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Concord  schools,  entered  the  business  of  cotton  man- 
ufacturing, in  which  line  of  work  he  is  still  active.  He  declares,  how- 
ever, that  the  biggest  thing  he  has  ever  accomplished  was  that  of  getting 
himself  and  his  three  sons  through  Trinity  College  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity." The  three  sons  are  James  H.,  '21,  Franklin  H.,  '25,  and  Thomas 
D.,  '27.    All  were  prominent  in  student  activities. 


James  Franklin  Shinn 
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Growth  of  the  Duke  Graduate  School 

in  Past  Ten  Years 


There  Are  Now  Registered  For  the  First  Semester  of  Academic  Year  1932-1933  a  Total 
of  223  Graduate  Students — Holders  of  Degrees  From  127  Different  Colleges  and 

Universities  in  Attendance  at  Present  Time 


"DECENTLY  a  study  has  been  made  in  the  Grad- 
•*-*•  uate  School  office  of  some  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  growth  of  graduate  instruction  in  Duke  University 
during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1922-23  the  Graduate 
School  had  not  yet  been  organized.  The  number  of 
students  registered  for  graduate  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion was  only  30.  Of  these  29  came  from  North  Car- 
olina and  the  only  out-of-the-state  student  was  a 
young  woman  from  Florida.  There  were  15  men  and 
15  women  enrolled.  Degree  holders  from  10  colleges 
or  universities  were  included. 

As  compared  with  the  academic  year  1922-23  there 
are  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  for  the  first 
semester  of  the  academic  year  1932-33  223  students. 
The  number  registered  from  North  Carolina  is  68 
and  the  total  number  of  registrants  from  31  other 
states  is  155.  States  other  than  North  Carolina  which 
have  5  or  more  students  in  the  Graduate  School  are 
South  Carolina,  23 ;  Virginia,  17 ;  Pennsylvania,  16 ; 
Georgia,  13 ;  Tennessee,  12 ;  New  York,  8 ;  Mississippi, 
7 ;  Massachusetts,  5.  Thus  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the 
present  semester  come  from  states  other  than  North 
Carolina.  The  number  of  men  registered  is  158  and 
the  number  of  women  is  65.  The  fact  that  89  of  the 
present  students  of  the  Graduate  School  already  have 
the  Master's  degree  indicates  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  registration  is  for  second  and  third  year  work. 
One  of  the  interesting  facts  in  the  ten  years'  growth 
of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  extent  to  which  students 
are  now  coming  to  Duke  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  During  the  present 
semester  there  are  in  attendance  degree  holders  from 
127  different  colleges  and  universities.  Though  most 
of  these  students  come  from  the  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  there  are  some  representing  colleges  in 
the  Far  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  number 
of  states  and  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
represented  make  the  Graduate  School  student  body  a 
group  of  truly  national  character. 

In  1923  ten  students  received  the  degree  of  Master 


of  Arts.  At  the  last  commencement,  82  students  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  8  students 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  Graduate  School  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  408  persons.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1927  the  Graduate  School  has  conferred 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  on  a  total  of  36 
persons.  Duke  University  first  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1928.  During  the  five 
years  ending  at  commencement  1932  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree was  conferred  upon  41  persons.  This  degree 
has  been  conferred  by  years  as  follows :  1928,  2 ;  1929, 
5;  1930,  8;  1931,  9;  1932,  17. 

The  definite  organization  to  encourage  and  super- 
vise the  conduct  of  graduate  work  in  Duke  University 
dates  from  September,  191 6,  when  President  Few  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  headed 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Glasson  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  promotion  and  administration  of 
graduate  work.  This  committee  continued  in  charge 
of  graduate  work  for  ten  years.  After  Trinity  Col- 
lege was  expanded  into  Duke  University,  a  Graduate 
School  was  organized  in  1926-27  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  Dean  and  Council  on  Graduate  Instruction.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  Graduate 
School  was  organized  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fore- 
going statistics. 


Mrs.  Mary  Henkel  Wadsworth  and  Dr. 

Frank  C.  Brown  Married 

November  12 

Of  interest  throughout  the  South  was  the  announce- 
ment on  November  12  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Henkel  Wadsworth  and  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown,  in 
Statesville.  The  wedding  was  solemnized  at  the  home 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lafayette  P.  Henkel,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  two  families  and  close  friends  attending. 
Mrs.  Brown  is  a  leading  member  of  Charlotte  society 
and  one  of  the  city's  most  charming  women.  Dr. 
Brown  is  head  of  the  English  department  of  Duke 
University. 
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Found  Very  Cordial  Feeling  in  Spain 

Toward  Americans 


Professor  H.  C.  Horack,  of  Duke  Law  School  Faculty,  Surprised  in  Course  of  Extensive 
European  Trip  at  Attitude  of  Spanish  People  Toward  Visitors  From  This  Coun- 
try—Duke  Professor  Is  Delegate  at  International  Meeting  on  Comparative 
Law,  Held  at  The  Hague — Found  Many  People  in  Europe 
Who  Knew  About  Duke 


PROFESSOR  H.  C.  Horack,  of  the  Duke  University 
•*•  Law  School,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Horack  and 
their  two  sons,  spent,  the  summer  in  Europe.  Harold 
Horack,  the  older  son,  is  a  junior  at  Duke.  Ben,  the 
younger,  is  attending  the  Durham  high  school. 

Mr.  Horack  was  a  delegate  from  Duke  University 
to  an  international  meeting  on  "Comparative  Law" 
which  was  held  at  The  Hague.  They  made  the  trip 
first  through  France  and  Switzerland,  then  along  the 
Rhine,  in  Germany,  to  Holland.  After  the  meeting 
they  went  back  to  Paris  through  Belgium. 

Professor  Horack  says  that  throughout  the  whole 
trip — on  the  boat,  on  the  European  highways,  and  in 
the  cities — they  were  astonished  to  find  how  much  the 
world  knows  about  Duke  University  and  how  favor- 
ably it  has  been  received.  This  was  especially  true,  of 
course,  of  university  people. 

On  the  boat,  going  over,  they  found  Miss  Lois  Ray- 
mond, Instructor  in  French  at  Duke  University. 
Down  the  Rhine,  Harold  met  a  num- 
ber of  Duke  student  friends  and  Ben 
was  thrilled  in  encountering  a  boy 
friend  from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  All 
the  way  down  the  Rhine  the  Horacks 
followed  Mr.  A.  C.  Lee,  chief  engineer 
at  Duke,  and  his  family,  but  never 
quite  caught  up  with  them. 


Professor  Horack  and  his  family  shipped  their  own 
car  to  Europe  and  actually  drove  it  over  the  highways 
of  the  continent.  They  are  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  this  type  of  travel  in  Europe.  Mr.  Horack 
saj's  that  by-trips,  almost  prohibitive  for  tourists  trav- 
eling by  train,  can  be  made  in  one's  own  car.  As  to 
the  presence  of  the  young  people  in  the  party,  he  be- 
lieves that  they  learned  more  on  the  trip  than  the 
adults. 

"We  try  so  hard,"  he  says,  "to  teach  geography, 
history,  and  social  customs  to  our  children  and  young 
people  out  of  books,  forgetting  that  they  remember 
much  more  of  what  they  see.  Hours  of  credit  do  not 
represent  all  that  there  is  in  education." 

This  was  the  Horacks'  third  European  trip  with  the 
children  and  a  car. 

Much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  Spain.     Crossing 

over  into  that  country  they  drove  the  entire  length  of 

the  peninsula  and  even  crossed  over  into  Africa  for 

a  few  days.    Considerable  time  was  spent  on  the  road 

studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 

people  in  the  country,  the  villages,  and 

the  small  towns. 

Professor  Horack  was  surprised  at 
the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  people  to- 
ward Americans.  He  had  thought  of 
the  Spaniards  as  possibly  hostile  to- 
ward American  people.    This  he  imag- 


An  Arab  Lady  of  Fashion.  Tetuan,   Spanish  Morocco. 


Old   Roman  Acqueduct  at 
Segovia,    Spain. 


A  Riverside  Village  in   Spain. 
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ined  as  a  possible  "hangover"  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  found  them,  however,  sincerely 
courteous,  whether  beggar  or  wealthiest  man  in  town. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  this  extreme  cordiality  to 
Americans  in  particular.  Mr.  Horack  attributes  this 
attitude  partly  to  their  new  ideas  of  government  cop- 
ied from  America  and  partly  to  the  cordial  trade  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries.  He  found  an 
enormous  amount  of  American-made  goods  is  sold 
everywhere  in  Spain.  Nearly  all  the  cars,  he  noted, 
were  of  American  makes.  American  cigarettes  were 
in  evidence  everywhere  as  they  were  all  over  Europe. 
Professor  Horack  says:  "A  man  would  do  more  for 
you  for  a  cigarette  than  for  a  good-sized  tip."  Mr. 
Horack  believes  that  there  is  a  still  greater  field  for 
American  commerce  than  has  yet  been  opened  in 
Spain.  Spain,  he  says,  is  not  making  many  things 
which  she  might  make  for  herself.  These,  however, 
could  be  introduced  from  America. 

The  Horacks  believe  that  Spain  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est countries  in  the  world  for  a  traveller.  They  give 
a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  they 
say,  the  scenery  is  so  varied  and  the  types  of  villages 
and  towns  are  so  different  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
country.  They  found  as  sharp  differences  as  if  they 
had  been  in  five  or  six  different  countries  and  not  just 
so  many  provinces. 

Again,  Mr.  Horack  says,  they  found  an  antiquity 
about  Spain  which  almost  puts  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  in  the  class  of  newcomers.  There  are  evidences 
all  over  the  country  of  the  rule  of  the  Romans,  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  of  the  Visigoths.  This  is  probably 
true,  he  remarks,  because  the  type  of  government 
Spain  has  had  until  recently  has  held  the  country 
down.  It  is  not  yet  progressive  enough  for  modern 
life.  Only  in  extreme  southern  Spain  was  there  any 
appearance  of  modern  farming  machinery  of  the 
simplest  type. 

Some  evidences  of  this  antiquity  appear  in  the 
antique  souvenirs  brought  back  by  the  Horacks.  These 
include  some  pieces  of  battered  tile,  some  beaten  brass, 


A   Street  in  Tetuan,    Spanish  Morocco. 


and  some  old  Spanish  costumes,  all  of  them  dating 
back  to  the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  of  this  type  of  souvenir  is  to  be  found  in  Spain 
and  the  antiques  are  cheap.  This  is  probably  true  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  American  tourists  in  Spain. 
However,  the  fact  that  there  is  little  call  for  such 
articles  makes  them  hard  to  find. 

The  roads  are  fine  everywhere,  Mr.  Horack  re- 
ports. A  network  of  tarvia  highways  extends  far  and 
wide.  He  found  a  very  marvelous  service  for  tourists 
managed  by  the  government.  This  service  protects 
the  tourist  in  the  matter  of  hotel  charges  and  other 
expenses,  even  in  the  small  towns. 

Coming  into  Valadolid,  the  party  was  delayed  by  a 
broken  spring  on  the  car.  Appealing  to  the  manager 
of  the  tourist  agency  for  aid  as  an  interpreter,  they 
received  every  courtesy.  Especially  enthusiastic  was 
the  welcome  given  them  when  the  manager  found  they 
were  from  Duke  University.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Hamilton,  of  the  economics  department  at 
Duke.  Professor  Hamilton  has  spent  sometime  work- 
ing in  Spain  and  is  in  that  country  now. 

' ' Spain, ' '  says  Mr.  Horack,  "is  no  place  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  reduce.  Spanish  cooking  is  excellent 
and  more  like  American  than  one  would  believe.  Only 
in  the  extreme  south  did  we  find  any  dishes  at  all 
peppery  or  highly  spiced  as  one  would  expect  to  en- 
counter in  Spain.  The  Spanish  meals  are  much  more 
elaborate  than  those  of  France.  Dinner  is  served  from 
9  to  10  :30  in  the  evening,  with  the  theaters  and  mo- 
tion picture  shows  opening  after  that.  The  Spaniard 
certainly  uses  his  nights." 

The  Horacks  stopped  at  regular  tourist  hotels  and 
inns.  They  ordinarily  tried  to  reach  fair-sized  towns 
for  the  nights.  Much  of  the  time,  however,  they  ate 
picnic  lunches  on  the  road.  This  not  only  helped 
them  to  see  the  country  better  but  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  visit  the  native  stores  and  purchase  native 
food.  They  found  prices  extremely  low  because  of  the 
depreciation  of  Spanish  currency.  Gasoline  they 
found  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  about  thirty  cents  per 
gallon.  The  sale  of  gasoline  is  under  the  control  of 
the  government.  The  price  included  a  rather  heavy 
tax. 

Professor  Horack  is  inclined  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  the  "Spanish  Revolution"  as  reported  in  American 
newspapers.  Harold  was  unwittingly  entangled  in 
one  of  them.  He  reports  that  it  was  about  as  bad  as 
the  disturbances  which  accompany  some  of  the  indus- 
trial strikes  in  America.  The  Spaniards,  themselves, 
are  much  more  worried  about  the  danger  of  travel  in 
America  because  of  gang  warfare  than  they  are  over 
their  own  ' '  revolutions, ' '  he  says. 

Mr.  Horack  says  the  Spaniard  refers  to  these  "rev- 
olutions" as  "demonstrations  against  the  govern- 
( Continued  on  Page  318) 
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Duke  Libraries  Have  Excellent  Year 
of  Expansion  Along  Many  Lines 


At  End  of  Fiscal  Year  60,642  Volumes  Had  Been  Added  to  Bring  Total  to  306,922  Vol- 
umes ;  Benefactors  Aid  in  Library  Growth 


A  DDING-  60,6-42  volumes  during  the  fiscal  year 
-^"■ending  June  30,  the  Duke  University  libraries  to 
that  date  had  accessioned  306,922  volumes,  according 
to  the  annual  library  report  just  issued  by  Dr.  W.  K. 
Boyd,  director  of  libraries. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  re- 
sources exceeded  any  previous  year.  Monetary  con- 
tributions by  friends  of  the  University  aided  sub- 
stantially in  the  library's  expansion.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  manuscripts  $21,650  was  given. 
Among  these  benefactors  were  the  following:  W.  W. 
Flowers,  J.  A.  Thomas,  and  A.  C.  Howell,  of  New 
York;  P.  H.  Hanes,  of  Winston-Salem;  the  Class  of 
1916  of  Trinity  College ;  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Lyford, 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Additions  to  the  stacks  of  the  general  library 
amounted  to  39,555  volumes,  raising  the  total  to 
235,944.  The  Woman's  College  library  received 
5,073  volumes  during  the  period  bringing  its  total  to 
12,183,  and  4,527  new  books  went  to  the  medical  li- 
brary of  the  Duke  Hospital  giving  it  a  total  of  23,279 
volumes. 

To  the  Law  Library  11,487  volumes  were  added  to 
place  its  total  at  35,516.  With  a  new  fiscal  year  well 
under  way,  additions  have  been  made  to  each  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Duke  Library. 

Periodical  subscriptions  in  the  general  library 
number  1,435,  but  this  total  is  increased  to  2,200  sub- 
scriptions when  periodicals  received  by  the  law,  med- 
ical, and  Woman's  College  libraries  are  included. 

The  development  of  the  library  was  along  well- 
rounded  lines.  Of  value  to  all  departments  of  learn- 
ing is  the  acquisition,  still  in  process,  of  some  40,000 
European  dissertations  and  theses,  representing  the 
fruits  of  research  in  leading  continental  universities. 

Among  the  specific  fields  of  knowledge  to  which 
notable  additions  have  been  made,  that  of  English 
literature  is  interesting.  Three  important  collections 
in  the  field  were  acquired.  A  collection  of  1,200  vol- 
umes, comprising  the  library  of  Thornton  Shirley 
Graves,  is  rich  in  general  English  literature. 

For  a  number  of  years  Professor  Graves  was  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  Trinity  College  and 
later    at    the   University    of    North    Carolina.      The 


Graves  collection  gives  special  emphasis  on  the  drama 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  scholar's  working  collec- 
tion, carefully  selected  over  a  period  of  years  .  A  large 
portion  was  acquired  and  presented  to  the  general 
library  by  the  Class  of  1916,  as  a  memorial  to  John  T. 
Ring,  a  member  of  the  class,  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  France. 

The  third  acquisition  in  the  realm  of  English  lit- 
erature consists  of  about  70  titles,  duplicates  from  the 
library  of  Thomas  J.  Wise,  foremost  bibliographer  of 
English  literature.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  For  instance,  among  eight  Byron  items 
are  an  uncommon  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Cor- 
sair (1814)  ;  the  first  separate  issue  of  the  first  sep- 
arate edition  of  Lara,  actually  the  fourth  edition;  the 
first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Poems  (1816) ;  and 
the  first  editions  of  Beppo  (1816) ;  and  The  Lament 
of  Tasso  (1817). 

Of  nine  Coleridge  items,  the  following  deserve  men- 
tion; the  first  edition  of  The  Fall  of  Robespierre 
(1794) ;  The  Plot  Discovered  (1795) ;  Condones  and 
Populum  (1785)  ;  Poems  on  Various  Subjects  (1796) ; 
and  The  General  Introduction  and  Preliminary  Trea- 
tise on  Method  (no  date).  There  are  also  two  Dryden 
first  editions :  The  Kind  Keeper  (1680)  and  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther  (1687) ;  and  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  three  books  of  Pope's  Dunciad  (1729). 

An  additional  acquisition  in  English  literature  in- 
cludes 1,400  plays  of  the  eighteenth  century,  brought 
here  from  Europe.  These,  with  the  volumes  in  the 
Graves  collection  establish  an  excellent  working  unit 
for  the  English  dramatic  literature  prior  to  1800. 

Valuable  material  was  added  to  the  southern  Amer- 
icana collection  in  the  library.  To  the  material  re- 
lating to  the  region  in  which  the  University  is  lo- 
cated there  have  been  numerous  additions  amounting 
to  over  1,400  books  and  pamphlets,  15,000  man- 
uscripts, and  194  volumes  of  newspapers. 

To  the  growing  newspaper  collection  897  volumes 
were  added  during  the  year,  among  them  a  number 
of  rare  and  unusual  titles.  Of  the  volumes  added  to 
the  library  during  the  year  14,534  were  in  foreign 
languages. 
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Obstacles  to  Progress  of  Medicine  in 

China  Described 


Professor  of  Medicine  in  Duke  University  Medical  School,  Who  Spent  Several  Months 
Last  Year  as  Visiting  Professor  at  Modern  Medical  College  in  Peking,  Shows  That 
Nation  Has  Made  Some  Contributions  to  Medicine,  However,  Despite  Draw- 
backs to  Scientific  Development 


THE  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  modern  med- 
icine in  China  were  described  by  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Amoss,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Dnke  University 
'  School  of  Medicine,  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Duke 
chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  science  society. 

While  China  is  awakening  in  some  measure  to  the 
benefits  of  Occidental  medicine  and  is  trying  to  ab- 
sorb modern  science,  comparatively  little  progress  is 
being  made,  Dr.  Amoss  asserted,  and  consequently 
much  of  the  medicine  practiced  in  China  must  be  by 
foreign  physicians.  In  the  face  of  enormous  medical 
needs  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  population  can  hope 
to  receive  modern  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Even  the  Oriental  character  and  temperament  is  in 
opposition  to  the  Occidental  notion  of  a  physician 
who  is  sympathetic,  for,  Dr.  Amoss  pointed  out,  the 
Chinese  trained  doctors  are  primarily  concerned  with 
their  pay  and  are  little  concerned  with  visiting  a 
patient  until  a  suitable  bargain  has  been  made.  While 
there  are  exceptions  in  this  matter,  the  old  practices 
prevail  in  most  cases,  he  said. 

The  Chinese  are  in  direst  need  of  medical  care,  said 
the  Duke  physician,  who  spent  more  than  four  months 
of  last  year  as  visiting  professor  at  Peking  Univer- 
sity Medical  College.  Every  kind  of  disease  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  ignorance.  Mid- 
wives  are  ruthless  and  doctors  are  ignorant,  and  fear 
and  distrust  of  the  foreign  doctors  with  modern  skill 
prevent  many  from  seeking  help. 

Nevertheless,  said  Dr.  Amoss,  through  trial  and 
error  China  has  made  its  contributions  to  medicine. 
Ammonia  was  found  by  distilling  the  hart's  horn,  an 
iodine  compound  for  thyroid  treatment  was  secured 
in  certain  algae,  and  ginseng  is  known  to  have  med- 
ical properties.  All  of  these  have  Oriental  origin,  it 
was  declared.  A  more  recent  contribution  of  the  Far 
East  to  medicine  is  the  leprosy  bean  which  has  given 
an  oil  found  to  benefit  those  afflicted  with  the  dread 
disease.  One  of  the  most  valuable  therapeutic  agents 
used  today  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  is  a  product 
of    Chinese    experience    and    scientific    investigation. 


This   drug   is  ephedrine   which   is   used   extensively 
throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Amoss  described  the  practice  of  Chinese  mysti- 
cism which  prescribes  powdered  snake  eyes  and  skins, 
turtles,  feathers  and  one  thousand-year-old  eggs  for 
various  ailments. 

A  bright  spot  in  China's  medical  resources,  said 
Dr.  Amoss,  is  the  modern  hospital  and  medical  school 
at  Peking,  called  Peiping  by  the  nationalists  since 
1928.  Here  much  work  and  research  is  being  done 
which  is  having  its  effect  not  only  on  China  but  else- 
where. Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the  medical 
schools  in  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Fuchow  and  other 
centers.  Foreign  trained  physicians  are  gradually 
taking  charge  of  these  schools. 


Lofty  Duke  Tower  Serves  as  Lookout 
For  Fire  Warden 

Like  the  old  cathedrals,  the  new  Duke  University 
Chapel  has  its  watchman  on  the  tower,  and  the  beau- 
tiful edifice  used  for  the  first  time  last  summer  now 
serves  practical  as  well  as  artistic  purposes. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  with  Durham  County  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity, a  deputy  fire  warden  has  been  stationed  atop  the 
210-foot  chapel  tower  to  report  fires  breaking  out  in 
the  forests  of  this  section. 

Fred  Hall,  the  deputy  whose  new  position  takes 
him  each  day  to  the  observation  stand  high  above  the 
University  campus,  has  been  provided  with  a  special 
map  of  the  region  and  an  instrument  used  with  it,  an 
alidade,  which  determines  the  exact  direction  of  the 
fire. 

The  deputy  has  a  telephone  in  the  tower  by  which 
he  can  get  the  nearest  designated  investigators  and 
fire-fighters  to  the  scene  of  the  blaze.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  many  thousands  of  acres  of  wooded  land  in 
this  section  are  given  careful  supervision  for  fire 
control. 
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Another  Good  Season  for  Duke  Players 

is  Assured 


Number  of  Worth-While  Productions  Are  to  Be  Presented  This  Year  Under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  T.  West — Emphasis  of  Classes  in  Dramatics  to  Be  Placed  on  the 
Production  of  One- Act  Plays — Effort  to  Arouse  Interest  on  Campus  in 

Writing  of  Short  Plays 


1%/TR.  A.  T.  WEST,  director  of  the  Duke  Players,  is 
-'-"  pleased  with  the  prospects  for  the  work  of  the 
Players  and  for  the  department  of  dramatics  for  the 
current  year. 

The  Players  have  been  very  successful  during  the 
years  just  passed.  Twice  they  have  secured  first  place 
in  the  production  play  of  the  state  tournament.  Last 
year,  in  the  tournament,  they  made  several  second  and 
third  places  in  other  types  of  plays.  Mr.  West,  for 
one  year,  was  president  of  the  association  in  charge 
of  the  tournament.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  college  productions. 

This  year  Mr.  West  plans  to  center  the  emphasis  of 
his  classes  on  the  production  of  original  one-act  plays. 
He  is  trying  to  create  on  the  campus  an  interest  in 
writing  such  plays.  As  an  inducement  toward  this 
end  the  Archive  has  offered  a  twenty-five  dollar  prize 
for  the  best  of  these  little  plays  produced  on  the 
campus.  A  number  of  the  plays  also  will  be  published 
in  the  Archive. 

Twice  during  the  year  the  players  will  present  to 
the  public  three  original  one-act  plays  in  the  Page 
Auditorium  Theater.  From  these  six  plays  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  prize  play  will  be  chosen. 

The  bill  of  long  plays  offered  by  the  Players  this 
year  also  will  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  last 
year.  Mr.  West  is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  long  plays  without  making  them  too  classical. 
His  effort,  he  says,  is  to  make  the  offerings  entertain- 
ing, first,  but  without  the  loss  of  their  educational 
worthwhileness.  He  wishes  to  raise  them  above  the 
standard  of  mere  amateur  productions. 

Three  of  these  long  plays  will  be  offered  during  the 
year.  The  first  one,  recently  presented,  is  to  be  one 
of  the  plays  produced  in  the  modern  Spanish  theater 
in  Madrid.  It  is  an  English  translation  of  Martinez 
Sierra's  ' ' Romantic  Young  Lady. ' '  Sierra's  successes 
on  the  American  stage  include  "Cradle  Song,"  done 
by  Eva  Le  Galliene's  repertoire  theater  in  New  York 
City,  and  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  in  which  Ethel 
Barryrnore  starred.    "The  Romantic  Young  Lady"  is 


delightful  comedy  but  with  more  than  just  the  so- 
called  "slap-stick"  technique. 

For  the  second  of  the  long  plays  Mr.  West  is  con- 
sidering the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  Latin 
playwriters  of  the  early  Roman  theater.  He  is  trying 
now  to  secure  a  good  translation  of  one  of  these  plays 
and  to  prepare  it  for  use  on  a  modern  stage. 

The  third  long  play  is  to  be  the  final  May  Day  pro- 
duction. It  will  be  something  of  a  spectacle.  Percy 
MacKay's  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago"  has  been  chosen 
for  this  occasion.  It  is  a  story  of  old  China  and  of  the 
Princess  Turandot.  Colorful  costumes  of  the  operatic 
type  are  to  be  used  in  the  production. 

During  the  year,  the  Duke  Players  will  appear 
twice  in  one-act  plays  on  the  program  of  the  Quad- 
rangle Pictures,  the  university's  motion  picture  show. 

The  Duke  Players  are  sponsoring,  also,  for  a  second 
season,  the  play  readings.  Beginning  October  16, 
these  play  reading  programs  are  given  every  other 
Sunday  evening  at  eight  o  'clock,  in  the  Little  Theater 
on  the  East  Campus.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in 
this  feature  of  the  work  of  the  dramatic  departments 
last  year.  Standing  room  was  at  a  premium  on  many 
occasions  and  once  or  twice  a  program  was  repeated  in 
order  that  those  who  were  turned  away  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 


Religious  Emphasis  Week  at  Duke 
to  Begin  on  December  6 

The  annual  religious  emphasis  week  services  will 
begin  on  December  5  at  Duke  University,  led  by  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Crane,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Kingdon,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  two  outstanding 
Methodist  ministers.  Dr.  Crane  will  open  the  series 
and  speak  twice  daily  from  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day. Dr.  Kingdon  will  continue  the  series  from  Sat- 
urday through  Monday.  The  East  Orange  minister 
has  twice  before  delivered  inspirational  addresses  at 
the  University,  while  Dr.  Crane  is  making  his  first 
appearance  on  the  campus. 
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Alumni  and  Other  Contacts  are 
Described  in  Report 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs  of  Duke  University 
Are  Covered  in  Report  to  the  President — Constant  Expansion  of  the  Work 

of  the  Department  Is  Noted 


(Among  other  matter  contained  in  "The  Report  of 
the  President  of  Duke  University  and  Reports  of 
Other  Officers,  1925-1931,"  published  some  months 
ago,  was  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Re- 
lations and  Alumni  Affairs.  It  is  reprinted  herewith 
for  the  benefit  of  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution with  the  reminder  that  some  of  the  figures 
given  are  subject  to  revision  as  several  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  report  was  submitted.  The  next  re- 
port will  be  published  early  in  the  spring. — Editor.) 

rT,HE  Department  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni 
■*■  Affairs  was  created  January  1,  1930,  although 
naturally  much  of  the  work  embraced  in  the  new  de- 
partment had  been  conducted  before  that  time  through 
separate  channels.  The  report  submitted  herewith,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  latter  activities,  covers  the 
period  from  1925  to  the  present  time. 

The  Department,  as  now  organized,  comprises  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  and  the  Alumni  Office. 
Those  activities  relating  directly  to  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press  and  similar  publication  interests  of  the 
University,  included  in  the  work  of  the  department, 
are  covered  in  a  separate  report. 

Alumni  Affairs 

The  Alumni  Office  is  divided  into  (1)  the  Division 
of  Alumni  Activities  and  (2)  the  Division  of  Alumni 
Records,  both  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Alumni  Affairs  with  an  Assistant  Director 
and  clerical  assistants.  The  work  of  these  two  divi- 
sions is  financed  jointly  by  the  University  and  the 
alumni  and  the  purpose  is  to  coordinate  in  them  the 
various  activities  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
the  General  Alumnae  Association,  the  Alumni  Council 
and  the  Alumnae  Council. 

(a)  Collecting  Alumni  Data.  The  Alumni  Office  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  storehouse  for  information 
about  former  Duke  students.  There  are  ever  chang- 
ing addresses  (approximately  two  hundred  per 
month),  marriages  that  require  changing  of  alumnae 
names   and   addresses,    and   a   constant   addition   of 


young  graduates  and  former  students  to  the  expand- 
ing files. 

Each  student  registered  in  the  Dean's  office  is  given 
a  complete  set  of  records  in  the  Alumni  Office.  There 
are  four  cards  (1)  alphabetical  (2)  by  counties,  state 
(3)  classes  (4)  vocational,  and  also  a  large  jacket 
which  is  filed  containing  registration  cards,  photo- 
graphs, newspaper  clippings,  letters,  and  all  other  in- 
formation that  it  is  possible  to  gather.  Additional 
files  are  kept  for  the  School  of  Law,  School  of  Med- 
icine, School  of  Religion,  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  unlocated  alumni  in 
the  files  that  are  being  worked  on  constantly.  There 
have  been  about  three  thousand  previously  lost  alumni 
located  in  the  past  five  years.  A  file  of  deceased  alumni 
is  also  kept  with  the  date,  place,  and  cause  of  death. 

The  alumni  records  have  grown  from  8,000  in  1925 
to  13,345  in  1931,  with  a  mailing  list  in  1925  (located 
alumni)  of  3,900,  and  in  1931  the  mailing  list  of  6,644. 
A  perusal  of  the  records  in  the  Alumni  Office  shows 
that  at  the  present  time  6,644  former  students  of  the 
institution  are  located.  One  hundred  counties  in  North 
Carolina  are  represented  in  the  list,  forty-seven  states 
in  the  Union,  and  twenty-nine  countries  outside  the 
United  States.  Oregon  is  the  only  state  not  repre- 
sented. During  the  past  year  855  names  have  been 
added  to  the  list  and  for  the  first  time  every  county 
in  North  Carolina  is  represented.  One  more  state  has 
been  added  and  six  foreign  countries.  The  distribu- 
tion of  former  students  follows: 

Alumni  Alumnae 

North  Carolina   3,536  1,202 

Other   States    1,447  356 

Foreign   Countries    79  24 

Total   5,062  1,582  6,644 

Deceased  file  3,000 

Unlocated    1,000 

In  School  file  2,600 

Inactive  (In  and  Out  of  School)    101 

Total    6,701  6,701 

Total  Records  13,345 
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In  addition  to  the  card  records  referred  to,  other 
sources  of  information  on  file  in  the  Alumni  Office  in- 
clude the  following :  bound  volumes  of  the  Chanticleer 
of  past  years;  bound  volumes  of  the  Alumni  Regis- 
ter; bound  volumes  of  the  University  catalogues; 
files  of  photographs  and  cuts  of  alumni,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  students,  and  of  campus  scenes;  class  pic- 
tures (complete  since  1906  and  also  including  many 
previous  years).  Requests  are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived for  information  which  can  be  supplied  from 
the  Alumni  files,  such  requests  coming  from  alumni 
and  outside  sources  as  well.  A  special  effort  is  being 
made  now  to  build  up  a  greatly  enlarged  photographic 
file. 

(b)  Alumni  Publications.  The  Alumni  Register, 
published  by  the  General  Alumni  Association  and  the 
University,  now  has  a  circulation  of  approximately 
seven  thousand  copies.  The  circulation  has  grown  to 
this  figure  from  3,500  in  1925,  and  the  Register  is 
now  issued  twelve  months  in  the  year  instead  of  nine. 
It  is  of  standard  magazine  size  and  consists  of  thirty- 
two  to  forty  pages.  In  addition  to  news  regarding 
the  doings  of  the  alumni  themselves,  the  constant  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  acquaint  them  with  the  things 
that  are  happening  on  the  two  campuses.  The  two- 
fold purpose  is  to  interpret  the  expanding  Duke  Uni- 
versity to  its  alumni,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inter- 
pret to  the  institution  and  those  directing  its  destinies 
the  aims,  purposes,  and  achievements  of  the  alumni 
themselves.  The  scope  of  the  publication  is  being  ex- 
panded from  time  to  time.  Copies  of  the  monthly 
issue  go  to  every  county  in  North  Carolina,  and  to 
every  state  in  the  Union  with  one  exception,  and  to 
twenty-nine  countries  outside  the  United  States. 

Bulletins  relating  to  various  alumni  projects  are 
issued  at  intervals  during  the  year.  In  addition  to 
the  contacts  through  the  monthly  appearance  of  the 
Register,  at  least  four  separate  mailings  go  from  the 
Alumni  Office  to  the  entire  alumni  list  every  twelve 
months. 

The  publication  of  a  bound  Directory  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Alumni  is  contemplated,  this  to  be  issued  as 
soon  as  additional  records  are  compiled. 

(c)  Organization  of  Alumni  Groups.  The  number 
of  regularly  organized  class  and  local  alumni  groups 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1925.  The  number  of 
class  groups  is  now  thirty-five  and  of  local  alumni 
associations  sixty-one,  a  total  of  eighteen  new  local 
groups  having  been  organized  within  the  past  two 
years,  one  of  these  in  Japan.  It  is  hoped  to  organize 
several  new  associations  within  the  next  few  months. 

(d)  Alumni  Meetings.  The  Alumni  Office  plans 
each  year  the  following  meetings,  in  addition  to  the 
Duke  University  Day  gatherings:  Homecoming  for 
the  Alumni  in  the  Fall ;  Homecoming  for  Alumnae 
on  May  Day;  Council  meetings  for  alumni  and  alum- 


nae in  the  fall  and  at  Commencement ;  meetings  on 
Alumni  Day  at  Commencement,  including  the  usual 
Commencement  luncheon  and  business  meetings  (a 
total  of  720  were  in  attendance  at  the  1931  Com- 
mencement luncheon)  ;  alumni  meeting  at  Lake  Juna- 
luska  in  July ;  gathering  of  alumni  at  spring  meeting 
of  North  Carolina  Education  Association.  The  office 
also  cooperates  in  the  annual  Duke  dinner  held  in 
connection  with  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  with  other 
alumni  gatherings. 

(e)  Duke  University  Day.  On  December  11,  1926, 
Duke  University  Day  meetings  were  held  for  the  first 
time  in  observance  of  the  signing  by  the  late  James  B. 
Duke  on  December  11,  1924,  of  the  Indenture  of  Trust 
making  possible  Duke  University.  Ten  local  group 
meetings  were  held  the  first  year.  The  number  has 
grown  steadily  since  that  time  until  December  11, 
1931,  when  fifty-two  Duke  Day  dinners  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  and  the  Alumni 
Office,  including  one  in  Japan.  Among  other  meetings 
outside  North  Carolina  were  those  held  in  New  Tork, 
"Washington,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles, 
Nashville,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Roanoke,  and  Lynchburg.  Speakers  from 
the  University  delivered  addresses  at  the  various 
meetings. 

(f )  Gifts  to  University.  In  addition  to  the  raising 
from  year  to  year  of  the  General  Alumni  Fund,  the 
Alumni  Office  since  1925  has  assisted  in  securing  funds 
for  the  Memorial  Gymnasium,  the  Stadium,  the  Duke 
Memorial,  as  well  as  individual  and  alumni  group  loan 
funds,  and  alumni  gifts  to  various  departments  of  the 
University. 

(g)  Cooperation  with  Undergraduate  Interests.  This 
feature  of  the  work  of  the -Alumni  Office  has  been 
growing  constantly.  Following  are  some  of  the  activ- 
ities included  under  this  head : 

Helping  committees  with  program  plans  for  May 
Day ;  assisting  University  Musical  Clubs  in  making 
contacts  for  concerts;  cooperating  in  providing  work 
for  students ;  raising  money  for  band ;  bringing  to  the 
campus  distinguished  alumni  to  address  student  body ; 
building  up  a  file  of  photographs  and  cuts  relating  to 
student  interests  for  use  by  the  Register  and  student 
publications ;  maintaining  a  general  information  serv- 
ice for  the  campus. 

The  Alumni  Office  endeavors  to  render  service  to 
the  entire  University  community,  including  adminis- 
trative officers,  faculty,  and  students. 

The  Weekly  Calendar  of  University  events  is  issued 
from  the  office. 

(h)  Expansion  of  Program.  Since  1925  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Alumni  Office  has  been  expanded  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Not  only  have  the  alumni  contacts  been 
enlarged,  but  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
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line  of  alumnae  accomplishments.  In  the  latter  field 
may  be  included  the  following  as  representing  move- 
ments inaugurated  since  1925 : 

Alumnae  Council  formed;  Alumnae  Room  fur- 
nished ;  $1,000  Fannie  Carr  Bivins  Loan  Fund  estab- 
lished; "Wake  County  Alumnae  Loan  Fund  of  $435 
established ;  Undergraduate  women  entertained  at  teas 
each  year:  alumnae  Homecoming  on  May  Day  inau- 
gurated. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  now  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  Alumni  Office  activities,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  student 
loan  funds.  The  office  is  cooperating  with  a  number 
of  local  and  class  groups  to  that  end. 

Public  Relations 

This  branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Relations 
'  and  Alumni  Affairs  is  concerned  with  those  outside 
contacts  that  do  not  come  specifically  within  the 
province  of  the  Alumni  Office.  The  Public  Relations 
Office  as  now  constituted  embraces  the  (1)  Division  of 
General  Publicity;  (2)  the  University  News  Service; 
(3)  the  University  Speakers  Bureau,  and  (4)  the  Di- 
vision of  Publications. 

(a)  General  Publicity.  The  Division  of  General 
Publicity  deals  with  the  circulation  of  information  re- 
garding Duke  University  not  included  in  the  regular 
newspaper  service.  This  embraces  special  magazine 
features,  the  circulation  through  various  channels  of 
photographs  and  similar  material,  of  pictorial  book- 
lets, and  of  motion  pictures  of  campus  scenes.  The 
requests  for  these  types  of  material  are  constantly 
growing.  Also  hundreds  of  letters  are  written  in  re- 
sponse to  individual  requests  for  information  regard- 
ing various  features  of  the  University  and  its  progress. 

(b)  News  Service.  The  purpose  of  the  News  Serv- 
ice of  Duke  University  is  to  supply  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  to  the  various  press  associa- 
tions matters  of  public  interest  regarding  happenings 
at  the  University.  The  constant  effort  is  being  made 
to  furnish  readable  information,  not  only  relating  to 
buildings  and  grounds  and  material  equipment  but  to 
those  more  intangible  and  yet  vitally  significant  things 
that  mean  so  much  in  the  life  of  a  university  such  as 
scholastic  achievements,  scientific  research,  library  de- 
velopment, and  similar  features. 

The  nation-wide  interest  in  Duke  University  since 
1925  has  been  reflected  in  the  increased  scope  of  the 
News  Service.  From  a  small  list  of  newspapers  in 
1925  the  Service  has  grown  until  now  it  has  contact 
with  papers  in  every  state.  There  are  more  than  three 
hundred  daily  papers  on  the  mailing  list  compared 
with  sixty  five  years  ago.  Much  information  sent  out 
by  the  News  Service  is  in  response  to  direct  requests 
from  press  agencies  and  newspapers  for  facts  regard- 


ing certain  features  of  the  institution's  growth  and 
development.  The  purpose  is  not  to  send  out  a  vast 
quantity  of  matter  boasting  of  the  University's 
achievements,  but  to  present  in  a  conservative  and 
dignified  way  news  in  which  the  public  generally  is 
interested  with  a  view  to  rendering  a  definite  service 
to  the  newspapers  and  their  clientele. 

(c)  University  Speakers  Bureau.  Each  year  there 
are  many  requests  for  speakers  from  Duke  for  Com- 
mencement and  other  occasions.  The  Public  Relations 
Office  strives  to  comply  with  these  requests  as  far  as 
possible.  Last  year  University  speakers  were  booked 
for  over  forty  Commencement  occasions.  During  the 
past  few  months  many  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  secured  to  speak  at  civic  and  literary  club  and 
other  similar  gatherings,  to  say  nothing  of  conven- 
tions of  various  kinds.  No  honorarium  is  required  in 
these  cases,  but  the  payment  of  the  speaker's  expenses 
is  expected. 

(e)  Division  of  Publications.  In  addition  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  Duke  University  Press,  a  detailed 
statement  of  which  is  submitted  in  a  separate  report, 
the  Division  of  Publications  has  supervision  of  the 
publication  of  University  catalogues  and  bulletins  as 
well  as  pictorial  booklets  aud  similar  matter.  A  num- 
ber of  bulletins  are  issued  during  the  year.  A  central 
mailing  system  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
office  where  all  catalogues,  bulletins,  booklets,  and  sim- 
ilar material  for  the  University  are  prepared  for 
mailing. 

(f)  Miscellaneous.  The  Public  Relations  Office  is 
constantly  responding  to  requests  from  members  of 
the  University  community  for  information  and  serv- 
ice along  various  lines.  Its  central  location  in  the 
University  Union  puts  the  office  in  an  especially  fav- 
orable position  to  render  such  service.  Along  with 
other  contacts,  the  office  cooperates  in  every  way  pos- 
sible with  the  student  publications. 

The  staff  has  been  cooperating  in  the  work  incident 
to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  University 
Appointments  Office,  and  the  director  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Commercial  Positions  Division  of 
that  Office. 

The  Public  Relations  Office  is  cooperating  con- 
stantly in  the  matter  of  securing  distinguished  speak- 
ers in  various  lines  and  in  entertaining  visiting  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  Recently  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  were  entertained 
by  the  University  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Relations  Office ;  in  1931  a  barbecue  was  tendered  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  College  News 
Bureaus,  to  say  nothing  of  other  similar  occasions. 

A  service  for  showing  visitors  over  the  campus  and 
rendering  other  help  to  such  visitors  is  constantly 
maintained,  and  the  demands  for  this  service  are 
growing  all  the  while. 
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Duke  Defeats  Carolina;  Climax  To 
Notably  Successful  Season 

Strong  Wade-Coached  Team  Registers  7-0  Win,  Giving  Duke's  1932  Aggregation  the  State 
Championship — Season  Closes  November  26  With  W.  &  L.  Game — Brief  Review 

of  the  1932  Football  Record 


./"^LIMAXING  a  highly  successful  season  on  the 
^-4 gridiron,  Duke's  Blue  Devils  turned  in  a  well- 
earned  victory  over  their  traditional  rivals,  the  Car- 
olina Tar  Heels,  on  November  19  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
'  7  to  0  margin  was  enough  to  break  two  straight 
years  of  scoreless  tieing  and  give  Duke  top  position 
in  the  season's  standing  of  North  Carolina's  Big  Five 
teams.  It  was  also  Duke's  first  win  over  the  Tar 
Heels  since  intercollegiate  football  was  resumed  be- 
tween the  two  universities  in  1922.  Before  that  the 
last  time  Duke  and  Carolina  played  was  in  1894. 

The  triumph  returned  the  Friendship  Trophy  to 
Duke.  Established  three  yeas  ago  by  joint  action  of 
the  Senior  classes  of  the  two  Universities,  Duke  cap- 
tains previously  won  the  silver  goal  posts  on  tosses. 
Next  year  in  Durham  the  trophy  will  again  be  at 
stake.  Splendid  spirit  between  the  student  bodies  as 
well  as  the  contesting  teams  was  one  of  the  gratifying 
features  of  the  hotly-contested  game  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  nearly  20,000  persons. 

In  winning  over  Carolina  Duke  rose  from  a  6  to  0 
defeat  by  North  Carolina  State  in  Raleigh  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  to  the  brilliant  performance 
which  has  characterized  their  other  games  during  the 
season.  On  October  29  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Coach 
Wallace  Wade 's  proteges  confronted  one  of  the  strong- 
est teams  in  the  country,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Volunteers,  and  lost  by  the  narrow  margin  of  16  to 
13  when  a  Vol  place-kick  in  the  final  minutes  of  play 
cleared  the  bar  to  break  the  13-13  deadlock. 

Again,  on  November  5,  the  Devils  met  a  ranking 
foe  in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Durham,  and 
won  by  a  13  to  0  count.  This  proved  one  of  the  thrill- 
ing home  games  of  the  Duke  season  and  was  witnessed 
by  a  great  crowd  of  excited  spectators.  Keyed  at  high 
pitch  for  many  successive  weeks,  the  Devils  lost  some- 
thing of  their  accustomed  aggressiveness  at  State  on 
the  following  week-end  and  failed  to  retaliate  on  the 
Wolfpack  for  the  14  to  0  defeat  administered  them  in 
Durham  in  1931. 

Several  things  have  been  striking  about  Duke 's  rec- 
ord through  the  Carolina  game.    No  team  which  Duke 


has  defeated  was  able  to  score,  and  in  each  case  where 
a  Duke  adversary  scored — Auburn,  Tennessee,  and 
State — the  Blue  Devil  cause  was  lost. 

To  date  the  record  stands  as  follows : 

Davidson,  0;  Duke,  13. 

V.  M.  I.,  0 ;  Duke,  44. 

Auburn,  18 ;  Duke,  7. 

Maryland,  0;  Duke,  34. 

Wake  Forest,  0 ;  Duke  9. 

Tennessee,  16;  Duke,  13. 

Kentucky,  0 ;  Duke,  13. 

State,  6 ;  Duke,  0. 

Carolina,  0;  Duke,  7. 

While  Duke  has  maintained  this  season  the  unusual 
defensive  record  turned  in  by  Coach  Wade 's  first  Blue 
Devil  team  in  1931,  it  has  added  offensive  strength. 
Several  injuries  have  reduced  the  team's  backfield  re- 
sources, but  the  performance  of  Captain  Mason, 
Laney,  Ershler,  Abbott,  Cox,  Cornelius,  and  others 
have  admirably  carried  on  in  this  department.  Aug- 
mented by  Rossiter  from  the  line,  Duke 's  punting  has 
been  nothing  short  of  spectacular  and  this  has  been 
a  particularly  strong  factor  in  the  season's  fine  record. 

Duke's  line  has  aroused  much  admiration  wherever 
the  team  has  played.  The  star  of  stars  in  the  forward 
wall  has  been  Freddie  Crawford,  tackle,  who  has  been 
a  leading  contender  for  an  all-Southern  berth  almost 
from  the  season's  start.  His  performance  in  the  Car- 
olina game  added  to  his  prestige. 

The  Carolina  Game 

Duke  registered  the  Carolina  game  touchdown  in 
the  first  quarter,  and  on  three  other  occasions  marched 
toward  the  Tar  Heel  goal  line.  Sports  observers 
agreed  that  the  Devils  maintained  their  edge  of  supe- 
riority throughout,  though  neither  team  was  able  to 
muster  full  offensive  strength  on  account  of  a  muddy 
field.  When  Duke  registered,  the  story  began  with  a 
punt  by  Laney  going  high  and  far  into  Carolina's  ter- 
ritory and  striking  the  body  of  a  Carolina  player. 
The  officials  ruled  it  a  free  ball  when  Al  Means  fell 
on  the  oval  to  return  it  to  Duke's  possession  on  the 
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Photo  by  HeraldrSun. 
Besmeared  with  mud,  the  Duke  and  Carolina  football  teams  played  a  thrilling  game  in  Kenan  Stadium,  Chapel  Hill,  before 

nearly  20,000  persons. 


Tar  Heel  20-yard  line.  At  this  moment  Coach  Chuck 
Collins  of  Carolina  moved  to  protest  and  his  team 
was  penalized  15  yards  for  his  entrance  upon  the  field. 
With  the  ball  on  the  opposition's  five-yard  line,  Mason 
picked  up  three  yards  in  two  tries,  and  a  plunge  by 
Laney  carried  it  over  for  the  touchdown.  Cornelius 
made  the  place-kick  good  for  the  extra  point. 

Statistically,  Duke's  advantage  was  well  demon- 
strated. The  first  downs  were  5  to  1,  and  the  punting 
of  Laney  and  Rossiter  averaged  38.1  yards  to  32.8  for 
Burnett,  Martin,  and  Woollen,  the  Tar  Heel  booters. 
The  net  scrimmage  gain  was  52  yards  to  35  for 
Carolina. 

Following  the  game  the  presidents  of  the  two  stu- 
dent government  associations  and  the  captains  of  the 
respective  teams  met  in  the  center  of  the  gridiron 
while  the  coveted  trophy  was  awarded  to  Duke. 

W.  &  L.  Game  November  26 

One  game  remains  to  complete  Duke's  most  suc- 
cessful football  season  in  modern  times,  the  game  with 
Washington  and  Lee.  The  Generals  opened  with  a 
slow  start  but  have  gathered  momentum  through  the 
season.  Field-length  drives  against  Kentucky  and 
V.  P.  I.  indicated  the  strength  of  Coach  DeHart's 
team,  and  the  Devils  are  anticipating  strenuous  op- 
position. 


"The  Lawyer-Citizen"  is  Theme  of 
Address  by  Judge  Perkins 

(Continued  from.  Page  SOS) 
labor  directly  or  indirectly — has  been  forgotten 
and  overlooked  by  those  who  have  led  the  British 
trade  union  from  trade  unionism  into  politics  and 
socialism  with  the  net  result  that  the  trade  unions 
of  Great  Britain,  today  the  shadows  of  once 
powerful  economic  forces,  are  impotent  to  protect 
themselves  or  their  members." 

Lord  Macaulay  was  a  profound  student  of  history. 
His  views  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect.  In 
1857  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Randall,  of  New  York, 
which  is  so  prophetic  and  applicable  that  all  should 
know  and  ponder  its  contents.  Declaring  his  long  con- 
viction that  "institutions  purely  democratic  must 
sooner  or  later  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or 
both,"  he  refers  to  the  experiences  of  France  and 
England,  and  then  says  of  America : 

"You  may  think  that  your  country  enjoys  an 
exemption  from  these  evils.  I  will  frankly  own 
to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  Your 
fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred 
by  a  physical  cause.  As  long  as  you  have  a  bound- 
less extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your 
laboring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than 
the  laboring  population  of  the  Old  World;  and 
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■while  this  is  the  case  the  Jeffersoriiaii  policy  may- 
continue  to  exist  without  causing  any  fatal  calam- 
ity. But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England 
will  be  as  thickly  populated  as  Old  England. 
Wages  will  be  as  low,  and  will  fluctuate  as  much 
with  you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Man- 
chester and  Birminghams.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  artisans  will  assuredly  be  sometimes  out 
of  work.  Then  your  institutions  will  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  test. 

"I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some 
such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  described,  do 
things  which  will  prevent  prosperity  from  return- 
ing ;  that  you  will  act  like  some  people  in  a  year 
of  scarcity;  devour  all  the  seed  corn,  and  thus 
make  the  next  year  a  year,  not  of  scarcity,  but  of 
absolute  failure.  There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation. 
The  spoliation  will  increase  distress.  The  distress 
will  produce  fresh  spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to 
stay  you.  Your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor.  As  I  said  before,  when  society  has  en- 
tered on  this  downward  progress,  either  civiliza- 
tion or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government 
with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  Republic  will  be  fear- 
fully plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fifth;  with  the  difference  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came 
from  without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  Vandals 
will  have  been  engendered  within  your  country 
by  your  own  institutions. ' ' 

Those  who  advocate  these  present  tendencies  blandly 
proclaim  themselves  progressives,  the  apostles  of  a 
"new  economics"  in  which  poverty  will  be  banished 
by  equality  of  wealth  through  democratization  of 
property.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  For  com- 
plete refutation  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  actual 
experience  of  our  own  American  Colonies.  In  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Life  of  "Washington"  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  sketches  their  colonization  and  growth,  and 
in  so  doing  makes  this  perfectly  plain  by  several  un- 
mistakable examples. 

Speaking  of  Jamestown,  he  says : 

"About  the  same  time,  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Colony. 

"Heretofore  no  separate  property  in  lands  had 
been  acquired,  and  no  individual  had  laboured  for 
himself.  The  lands  had  been  held,  cleared,  and 
cultivated  in  common,  and  their  produce  carried 
into  a  common  granary  from  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  all.  The  system  was  to  be  ascribed  in 
some  measure  to  the  unwise  injunction  contained 
in  the  royal  instructions  directing  the  Colonists 


to  trade  together  for  five  years  in  one  common 
stock. 

' '  Its  effect  was  such  as  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
seen. Industry,  deprived  of  its  due  reward,  ex- 
clusive property  in  the  produce  of  its  toil,  felt  no 
sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  public  sup- 
plies were  generally  inadequate  to  the  public  ne- 
cessities. 

' '  To  remove  this  cause  of  perpetual  scarcity  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  divided  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  into  lots  of  three  acres  and  granted  one  of 
them  in  full  property  to  each  individual.  Although 
the  Colonists  were  still  required  to  devote  a  large 
portion  of  labour  to  the  public,  a  sudden  change 
was  made  in  their  appearance  and  habits.  In- 
dustry, impelled  by  the  certainty  of  recompense, 
advanced  with  rapid  strides ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  no  longer  in  fear  of  wanting  bread  either  for 
themselves  or  for  the  emigrants  from  England." 
(PP.  42-3) 

It  was  the  same,  he  says,  at  Plymouth : 

"Misguided  by  their  religious  theories,  they  fell 
into  the  same  error  which  had  been  committed  in 
Virginia  and,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, threw  all  their  property  into  a  common 
stock,  laboured  jointly  for  the  common  benefit 
and  were  fed  from  the  common  stores.  This  reg- 
idation  produced  even  in  this  small  and  enthu- 
siastic society,  its  constant  effect.  They  were 
often  in  danger  of  starving ;  and  severe  whipping, 
administered  to  promote  labour,  only  increased 
discontent."     (p.  77) 

So,  too,  he  says,  with  Georgia : 

"The  tenure  of  lands  drove  the  settlers  into 
Carolina  where  that  property  might  be  acquired 
in  fee  simple.  *  *  *  The  Colony  languished ;  while 
South  Carolina,  not  unlike  Georgia  both  in  soil 
and  climate,  advanced  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Although  emigration  was  encouraged  by  paying 
the  passage  money  of  the  emigrants,  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  clothes,  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  by  maintaining  their 
families  for  the  first  year  and  in  some  instances 
by  furnishing  them  with  stock,  yet  the  unwise 
policy  which  has  been  mentioned  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced these  advantages  and  for  ten  years, 
during  which  time  the  exports  from  Carolina 
more  than  doubled,  the  settlers  in  Georgia  could 
with  difficulty  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence."  (pp. 
253-5) 

Each  new  generation  thinks  it  can  succeed  where 
others  failed,  only  to  find,  often  too  late,  that  history 
repeats  itself,  because  human  nature  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, today  and  forever.    Say  not  to  yourself,  there- 
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fore,  that  these  Colonial  experiences  cannot  return  to 
America.  We  are  strongly  headed  that  way.  And  the 
result  would  be  far  worse  to  us  than  to  the  Colonies 
because  of  the  vastly  greater  complexity  of  our  exis- 
tence. Consider  Russia,  where  a  return  to  the  reviled 
capitalistic  incentives  was  found  imperative  to  prevent 
complete  disaster;  also  consider  how  that  avenue  to 
Socialism,  the  dole,  is  devastating  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, even  England. 

We  have  an  active  Socialist  Party  which  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  take  us  back  to  the  very  order  of  society 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  depicted  and  deplored 
for  the  Colonies.  Unfortunately,  this  party  is  being 
supported  by  some  who  have  lost  the  practical  in  the 
theoretical  and  failed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history. 
Others,  while  not  agreeing  with  the  tenets  of  this 
party,  think  it  should  have  a  full  hearing  in  a  spirit  of 
fair  play,  although  they  are  those  who  would  be  ut- 
terly careful  of  the  purity  of  the  food  and  drink  that 
ministers  to  the  physical  body  and  should  he  equally 
vigilant  as  to  the  purity  of  what  ministers  to  the 
mental  body,  which  is  of  equal  importance  at  the  very 
least.  They  all  fail  to  realize  that  had  the  views  of 
this  Socialist  Party  prevailed  we  would  have  had  no 
wealth  to  redistribute,  by  confiscatory  taxes  or  other- 
wise, no  Duke  Endowment,  no  Duke  University  as  we 
know  it  today. 

More  effective  than  this  party,  because  more  in- 
sidious, is  Government  in  business  through  bureau- 
cracy, than  which  nothing  is  more  persistent,  ex- 
pensive and  deadening. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said :  ' '  Were  we  directed  from 
Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  we  should 
soon  want  bread."  Now  Government  not  only  reg- 
ulates, but  actually  competes  with,  business  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways,  tax-free  and  careless  of  cost.  There  is 
a  Congressional  investigation  to  ascertain  what  is  thus 
embraced  either  directly  or  through  the  large  Federal 
corporations.  We  are  the  world's  largest  dealers,  and 
losers,  in  grain  and  cotton.  We  are  prosecuting  ship- 
ping, express,  and  aviation  businesses,  with  enormous 
deficits.  The  Government  has  become  a  huge  private 
banker,  through  crop,  home  and  farm  loans.  Notwith- 
standing our  sad  war  experience  and  Canada's  ap- 
palling example  in  Government  operated  railroads,  we 
have  pushed  regulation  to  a  point  where  they  are  fast 
succumbing.  There  is  constant  agitation  for  Govern- 
ment-made fertilizer,  to  which  agricultural  imple- 
ments would  likely  be  added. 

At  the  moment  the  pressure  is  for  Government  de- 
velopment of  waterpowers.  The  specious  ground  is 
that  they  constitute  a  natural  resource.  If  this  be 
true,  why  should  not  coal  be  so  treated ;  it  is  a  natural 
resource  and  generates  more  electric  energy  than 
waterpower  today?  If  waterpower  and  coal,  surely 
timber,  a  natural  resource  for  building,  which  would 


take  its  place  in  the  movement  for  Governmental  hous- 
ing. And  thus  we  come  likewise  to  those  other  impor- 
tant natural  resources  for  which  the  nation  is  already 
doing  so  much — cotton  for  clothing  and  grain  and 
meat  for  sustenance — with  resulting  Socialism. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  view  the  situation  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Socialist  Party  or  of  rampant  bureau- 
cracy, we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  they  constitute  in 
their  activities  and  tendencies  the  gravest  threat  that 
confronts  our  people  today.  They  would  undermine 
the  principles  of  our  Government  and  take  from  you 
your  birthright  as  an  American  citizen. 

That  birthright  is  indispensable  individualism  in 
the  be,  do  and  have  of  life — the  triune  "life,  liberty 
and  property"  achieved  and  embodied  in  our  Consti- 
tution by  the  tears  and  blood  of  our  forefathers,  which 
history  truly  proves  is  the  corner-stone  of  existence 
upon  which  society  rests  and  all  progress  has  been 
predicated. 

Man  is  a  rational  being.  The  race  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  common  herd.  The  strongest  passion  man 
knows  is  care  for  his  own.  Sings  Bobby  Burns :  "  To 
make  a  happy  fireside  clime  to  weans  and  wife,  that 's 
the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human  life."  And 
against  that  bedrock  of  man's  nature  the  waves  of 
common  labor  and  common  ownership  have  beaten  but 
in  vain,  just  as  have  those  of  their  twin  illogical,  free 
love,  with  children  the  wards  of  the  state. 

Individuality,  in  all  its  infinite  richness  and  full- 
ness of  inspiration,  aspiration  and  consummation,  is 
the  divine  order  of  creation.  Consider  wonderful  na- 
ture. Though  springing  from  a  common  soil,  rain 
and  light,  plant,  shrub  and  tree  are  myriad  in  their 
kind,  form,  flower  and  fruit.  And  St.  Paul  tells  us  in 
his  glowing  terms,  what  your  eyes  have  often  beheld : 
"There  is  a  glory  of  the  sun  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ;  for  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory."  So,  too  with 
you.  Each  has  his  own  talent,  will  live  his  own  life, 
achieve  his  own  accomplishments,  work  out  his  own 
salvation  and  render  his  own  account  in  the  last  great 
assize.  Decay  of  the  individual  means  your  undoing 
and  the  death  of  the  state. 


Found  Very  Cordial  Feeling  in  Spain 
Toward  Americans 

(Continued  from  Page  307  ) 

ment,"  It  is  as  if  one  of  the  political  parties  in  Amer- 
ica should  hold  a  demonstration  against  the  other 
party  which  might  happen  to  be  in  power  in  Wash- 
ington. A  speaker  may  become  a  bit  too  noisy  and 
the  police  take  a  hand.  Some  rash  member  of  the 
audience  may  fire  a  revolver  or  throw  a  brick.  Then 
the  police  clubs  fly  until  the  disturbance  is  broken  up. 
(Continued  on  Page  323) 
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The  Editor's  Mail  Bag 


A  Suggestion  as  to  Duke  Colors 

Editor  of  The  Register  : 

I  have  noticed  that  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  in 
the  present  undergraduate  ranks  that  the  Duke  colors 
are  blue  and  white.  In  fact  I  remember  having  seen 
the  words  of  a  song  on  a  Duke  program  entitled  Blue 
and  White. 

I  was  one  of  the  student  body  which  in  1888  chose 
the  Trinity  colors.  They  had  no  white  in  them.  We 
chose  the  blue  of  Yale  as  a  compliment  to  President 
Crowell,  who  was  a  Yale  man.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  other  color  being  officially  adopted  to  accompany 
the  blue. 

Since  the  North  Carolina  University  colors  are  blue 
and  white,  as  are  the  colors  of  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  I  believe  of  Kentucky;  and  since  there  is  always 
trouble  in  making  the  one  color  show  up  properly 
against  the  usual  white  uniform,  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  women  of  Trinity,  as  represented  by  the 
Alumnae  Association,  be  asked  to  choose  a  companion 
color  to  accompany  the  blue  which  we  men  chose 
forty-four  years  ago.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
Alumnae  Council  be  requested  at  once  to  proceed  in 
whatever  manner  they  see  fit  to  get  the  ideas  of  the 
Duke  women,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  have  them  choose  a  color 
for  presentation  to  the  joint  Alumni  Association  next 
June  for  their  recommendation.  I  hope  you  will  print 
this  letter  in  the  Alumni  Register  and  that  the  Alum- 
nae Council  will  proceed  with  the  business  so  that  it 
may  be  settled  not  later  than  next  commencement. 
This  will  give  each  Duke  woman  a  chance  to  express 
her  opinion  of  choice.  I  imagine  the  men  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  by  the 
choice  which  we  grand-daddies  made  over  forty  years 
ago. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Robert  Lee  Durham. 

Buena  Vista,  Va. 


Some  Homecoming  Day  Reflections 

Editor  The  Alumni  Register: 

A  couple  of  days  after  your  recent  Homecoming, 
which  I  regret  very  much  not  being  privileged  to  at- 
tend,   I    ran    acnoss-  a-  column  of   reminiscences   in 


the  Concord  Daily  Tribune  in  the  column  entitled 
"Kaleidoscopics, "  signed  W.  M.  S.  and  evidently 
written  by  W.  M.  Sherrill,  of  the  Class  of  1915,  on 
Homecoming  Day.  I  feel  sure  that  readers  of  The 
Register  will  be  interested  in  his  reflections,  so  I  am 
sending  the  article  to  you  with  the  suggestion  that 
you  publish  it  if  you  have  space. 

Alumnus. 
Durham,  Nov.  4. 

The  Homecoming  Day  reflections  referred  to  above 
as  appearing  in  the  Concord  paper  are  as  follows : 

Durham,  Oct.  15. — It's  Homecoming  Day  for  old 
grads  at  Duke  University  today  and  I've  never  seen 
so  many  before.  Those  of  us  who  matriculated  when 
the  present  institution  hadn't  been  conceived  and 
created — when  it  was  Trinity  College — are  still  in  the 
majority  but  our  younger  brothers  are  not  lacking  in 
numerical  strength  here  today  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
none  of  the  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  the  smaller 
group  known  as  Trinity  has  been  lost  in  the  larger 
unit  we  hail  as  Duke. 

Just  ahead  of  me  on  the  alumni  register  was  a 
youngster  not  yet  a  year  out  of  these  magnificent  halls, 
but  his  reception  was  no  more  genuine  than  was  mine. 
To  the  new  there  have  been  brought  many  of  the  fine 
traditions,  splendid  men,  hallowed  memories  from  the 
old,  and  the  two  have  been  united  and  coordinated 
so  as  to  make  of  Duke  University  not  only  a  new  in- 
stitution for  the  present-day  youngster,  but  an  en- 
larged edition  of  "old"  and  "new"  Trinity,  for 
those  men  and  women  who  received  her  benefactions 
when  located  first  in  Randolph  County  and  later  on 
what  is  now  the  East  campus  in  Durham. 

Scores  of  new  men  have  been  added  to  the  faculty 
roll,  but  they  haven't  supplanted  those  kingly  men 
who  ruled  the  destiny  of  this  institution  when  it  was 
Trinity  College,  and  those  of  us  who  must  now  be 
catalogued  as  "old  grads"  find  in  them  the  delightful 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new  that  makes  Duke  as 
much  a  part  of  us  as  was  Trinity. 

In  the  Union  I  ran  into  Jesse  S.  Anderson,  of  a 
family  of  six  brothers  who  matriculated  at  Trinity 
from  Wilson,  and  the  reunion  flooded  my  mind  with 
memories  of  my  undergraduate  days  when  I  took  this 
youngster  "to  raise"  because  his  brother,  Robert 
(Kid)   Anderson,  had  done  as  much  for  me  when  I 
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came  in  as  a  very  talkative  freshman.    And  well  can 
I  remember: 

When  A.  S.  (Sol)  Brower,  now  holding  an  im- 
portant post  with  the  state  government,  sat  in  under- 
shirt and  shorts  while  he  prepared  copy  for  the  Chan- 
ticleer, the  Duke  annual  .  .  .  How  John  Aiken,  digni- 
fied senior  and  my  fraternity  adviser,  could  silence 
me  with  the  seeming  maturity  of  his  great  wisdom  .  .  . 
"0.  T.,"  the  night  watchman  who  thought  it  his  duty 
to  watch  the  morals  of  every  man  on  the  campus  .  .  . 
The  pride  that  was  mine  when  I  met  "Cap"  Card,  the 
then  physical  director,  for  other  Concord  boys  at 
Trinity  had  told  me  of  "  Cap ' '  and  his  famous  tale  of 
the  man  who  knocked  a  ball  he  was  trying  to  catch 
through  a  knothole  in  a  fence  .  .  .  When  John  Ring, 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  France,  and  I  played 
tennis  for  hours  each  afternoon,  swallowing  our  din- 
ner whole  in  order  to  be  first  at  one  of  the  choice  ten- 
nis courts  .  .  .  When  R.  G.  "Bob"  Cherry,  now  a 
Gastonia  attorney  of  prominence,  played  basketball ; 
and  the  grace  that  was  Beal  Siler's  when  playing  the 
same  game  .  .  .  When  Godfrey  Kimball,  now  high 
sheriff  of  Iredell  County,  was  the  "best  dressed"  man 
on  the  campus  .  .  .  And  his  constant  companion  was 
"Shorty"  Nelson,  of  Lenoir. 

When  a  co-ed,  in  our  freshman  year,  copied  a  term 
history  paper  identical  with  one  I  had  copied — both 
handed  down  from  previous  freshmen — and  Dr.  La- 
prade,  the  history  teacher,  took  it  for  granted  I  had 
copied  hers  and  forced  me  to  take  the  course  over 
again,  without  disciplinary  action  for  the  girl  .  .  . 
And  how,  when  I  took  that  history  exam  over  in  my 
senior  year  and  inserted  between  the  answers  for 
questions  nine  and  ten  this,  "Dr.  Laprade  (then  in 
charge  of  the  book  room)  please  let  me  have  my  book 
bill,"  and  got  no  reply,  I  knew  he  never  read  the 
paper  .  .  .  The  kindness  of  Dr.  Frank  Brown,  as 
teacher  and  man  .  .  .  The  friendliness  of  Charlie 
Markkam.  my  math  teacher,  and  members  of  his 
family  .  .  .  The  terrible  shellacking  I  received  when 
initiated  into  Kappa  Sigma,  because,  I  was  told, 
I  had  talked  too  much  .  .  .  And  the  shellackings  I  gave 
every  other  candidate  after  that  whether  he  talked  or 


not  .  .  .  When  Billy  Claywell,  of  Morganton,  told  his 
Latin  teacher  he  would  have  no  complaint  to  make  if 
his  questions  could  be  answered  simply  ' '  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
for  he  believed  he  could  guess  the  right  answer  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  time  .  .  .  When  a  faculty  meeting  was 
held  to  determine  my  status  as  a  prospective  graduate 
because  the  year  before  a  teacher  put  up  ten  questions 
on  examination,  and  then  after  I  had  left,  thinking 
the  quiz  over,  he  put  up  five  others  which  I  made  no 
attempt,  of  course,  to  answer  .  .  . 

When  Willie  Bundy,  best  of  Trinity  third  sackers 
in  my  day,  took  great  delight  in  visiting  dormitories 
in  the  wee  small  hours,  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  to 
see  "if  I  can  do  anything  for  anybody"  .  .  .  When 
Hal  Hayes,  failing  to  read  a  book  in  Dr.  Spence's 
English  course,  got  Billy  Duncan,  former  Raleigh 
postmaster,  to  tell  him  the  story  as  they  walked  to  the 
examination  and  then  made  the  highest  mark  given  in 
the  class  .  .  .  When  Cale  White,  Gorfrey  Kimball, 
"Shorty"  Nelson  and  Beal  Siler  were  the  Alspaugh 
building  quartet  .  .  .  When  I  cut  my  German  class 
under  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker  one  day  to  visit  the 
circus  and  found  him  sitting  in  the  row  behind  me 
.  .  .  When  I  asked  for  gravy  at  Mrs.  Bivens'  boarding- 
house  and  in  so  doing  added  to  her  menu  its  most 
popular  dish  .  .  .  When  we  visited  the  home  of  the 
late  B.  N.  Duke  and  pleaded  for  football,  which  was 
then  banned  at  Trinity  .  .  .  And  the  fright  that  was 
ours  when  we  heard  that  a  prominent  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  was  going  to  recommend  and  did 
recommend  that  every  man  in  that  football  agitation 
be  denied  a  diploma. 

When  "Dina"  Kanipe  was  our  pitcher,  Thompson 
our  second-sacker,  "Kid"  Anderson  our  shortstop, 
Dave  Fuller  our  first  sacker,  "Frosty"  Maddox  our 
catcher,  Willie  Bundy,  our  third  baseman,  Foushee 
our  rightfielder,  Spence  our  centerfielder  and  Gray 
Bost  our  leftfielder.  And  the  "blue  bloods"  in  Dur- 
ham came  to  the  games  in  their  phaetons. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  men  who  dominated  that  era 
in  my  life  are  here  today  and  it's  good  to  see  them. 
Had  I  been  asked  to  choose  his  program  I  would  have 
told  Mr.  Apgar,  organist  to  Duke  University,  to  fea- 
ture on  his  Homecoming  program  that  blessed  tune, 
"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds."  W.  M.  S. 
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A  Step  Ahead— Tomorrow's  Style  Today 
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Where  They 
Are  Located 


News  of  the  Alumni 

Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


What  They 
Are  Doing 


Class  of  1880 
J.  A.  Edwards,  of  Kinston,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  marriage  on  November  1.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Lilla  A.  Warren,  of  Snow  Hill,  N.  O,  with  four  children  and 
twelve  grandchildren,  were  all  present  for  the  occasion.  He 
writes:  "We  are  both  strong  and  healthy,  and  expect  to  enjoy 
many  more  years  together.  My  memory  runs  back  to  the  years 
of  1878-79-80  while  at  Old  Trinity  in  Randolph  County,  which 
will  never  be  forgotten. ' ' 

Class  of  1886 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Jenkins,  formerly  of  Raleigh,  died  at  his 
home  in  Caledonia,  November  4.  He  was  physician  for  the 
North  Carolina  State  Farm  at  Caledonia.  Dr.  Jenkins  was  con- 
nected with  the  medical  staff  of  the  State  Hospital  in  Raleigh 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  left  there  about  three  years  ago. 
He  was  a  native  of  Edgecombe  County.  After  graduating  at 
Trinity  College  he  attended  New  York  University  where  he 
received  an  M.D.  degree  in  1890.  He  practiced  in  Conetoe 
and  at  Raleigh  until  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
physician  at  the  State  Hospital. 

Class  of  1894 
Rev.   J.  A.   B.   Fry,   of  2516   Durant,   Berkeley,   California, 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Duke  campus. 

Class  of  1911 
Hugh   B.   Adams,   of   Atlanta,  is   recuperating  at  his  home 
in   Four  Oaks,   N.   C,   after  having   spent   several   months  in 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  O,  on  account  of 
an  infected  foot. 

Class  of  1916 
Sidney  B.  White  of  1208  Detroit  Street,  Denver,  Colorado, 
represented  Duke  University  at  the  dedication  of  the  Mary 
Reed  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver,  during  the  past 
month.  Mr.  White  is  district  manager  of  John  Morrell  Com- 
pany, meat  packers. 

Class  of  1919 
Alva  E.  Andrews  has  moved  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  208  W. 
College  Street,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1920 
Mary  Blair  Maury  Whitaker  made  a  trip  to   Duke  during 
the  past  month.     She,  with  her  husband,  came  for  the  Fresh- 
man-Oak Ridge  game. 

Class  of  1922 

Dr.  Joseph  Clyde  Knox  is  studying  at  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  on  a  fellowship  granted  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  lives  at  706  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Class  of  1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  W.  Lee  of  5701  Kenwood  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  announce  the  birth  of  Caroline  Lee  on  July  10. 
Mrs.  Lee  was,  before  her  marriage,  Gertie  Smith.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  made  a  recent  visit  to  Duke. 


Henry  Belk,  managing  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  daily  paper, 
the  Netvs-Argus,  had  an  illustrated  feature  article  about  Golds- 
boro in  the  November  13  issue  of  the  Baltimore  American. 
The  article  was  written  by  request  of  that  paper  and  was 
signed  with  a  ' '  by-line. ' ' 

Class  of  1924 

Friends  and  classmates  of  Marie  Davis  Koonce  (Mrs.  M. 
V.)  will  be  grieved  to  know  of  her  death  which  occurred  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  November  7.  She  leaves  a  four-year-old 
daughter. 

Mary  Alice  Mohr  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Mohr  on  October  21.  Mrs.  Mohr  will  be  remembered  as  Alice 
Craven. 

Class  of  1925 

Baseom  L.  Umberger,  Jr.,  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Concord,  N.  C. 

M.  C.  Ellerbe  is  concluding  his  fourth  year  as  pastor  of  the 
Roberdel  charge  of  the  N.  C.  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South.  This  charge  is  composed  of  six  churches  in  Richmond 
County,  which  is  Ellerbe 's  native  county. 

Ralph  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  is  now  associated  with  Strudwick-Er- 
win  Art  Studio  in  Durham.  Ralph  has  studied  in  New  York, 
Paris  and  Spain  for  the  past  few  years.  He  has  also  attended 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  Pratt's  Institute  in  New  York. 
Until  recently  he  was  director  of  art  for  the  Robert  E.  Ramsey 
Company  in  New  York.  He  will  give  practical  instruction  in 
all  phases  of  commercial  art  in  the  local  studio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Dixon  (Eugenia  Pittman)  announce 
the  birth  of  Wyatt  Dixon,  Jr.,  in  Durham  on  October  23. 
Their  home  address  is  1202  N.  Elizabeth  Street. 

Class  of  1926 

Olin  B.  Ader  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  math- 
ematics in  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College,  Columbia,  Ky.,  for 
this  school  year.  He  has  been  at  Duke  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Garah  B.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  High- 
smith  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  New  York  City  on  September 
14.     They  live  at  423  West  120th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Howard  Wallace  (Nancy  Alston)  make 
their  home  at  611  E.  Fort  King  Street,  Ocala,  Florida.  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  was  a  graduate  student  at  Duke  last  year,  is 
sales  representative  for  Wilson-Toomer  Fertilizer  Company. 

Class  of  1927 

Hallett  S.  Ward  is  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Cherry  River  Boom  and  Lumber  Company  at  Richwood,  West 
Virginia.     A  son  was  born  at  his  home  on  October  22. 

Lew  R.  Umberger  is  located  at  Concord,  N.  C,  where  he  is 
a  local  representative  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Class  of  1928 

Lucy  P.  Burt,  of  Louisburg,  is  teaching  this  year  at  Polk- 
ton,  N.  C. 
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Class  of  1929 

Arthur  B.  Pearee  has  moved  to  Fayette,  New  York.     He  was 
formerly  located  at  Route  No.  1,  Towanda,  Pa. 


THOMAS  F.  SOUTHGATE 
President 


WM.  J.  O'BRIEN 
Secy-Treas. 


ESTABLISHED  1872 

SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

Insurance  Specialists 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Are  You  Gaine 
To  Try  It? 

Capable  Men  of 
Character,  out  of  position,  or 
in  position  and  wishing  to  change, 
may  find  a  place  for  themselves 
in  life  insurance — if  they  possess 
the  industry  and  patience  to 
build  up  a  permanent  clientele. 

The  capital  required  is  the  will 
to  work  an.l  be  content  with 
moderate  returns  at  the  start,  be- 
ing assured  as  the  years  go  on  of 
a  substantial  and  increasing  per- 
manent income. 

If  you  are  game  to  try  it,  write 

John   Hancock   Inquiry   Bureau, 
197  Clarendon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Life  Insurance  Company^ 

of  Boston,  Massachusetts 

A  mutual  dividend-paying  company, 
70  years  in  business.  Among  the  strong- 
est in  reserves  and  assets.  Paid  policy- 
holders in  1931  over  87  million  dollars. 
Offers  every  phase  of  personal  and  fam- 
ily protection,  including  the  insuring  of 
a  college  education;  also  Annuities  and 
the  Group  forms  for  firms  and  corpora- 
tions. 
A.  C.  10-32 


Mrs.  Jack  Davis,  who  was  before  her  marriage,  Annie  Mae 
Pleasants,  lives  at  902  "W.  South  Street,  Raleigh. 

Class  op  1930 

Girard  B.  Ruddick  has  changed  his  address  from  New  York 
City  to  41  North  Fullerton  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Vernon  Altvater  received  his  A.M.  degree  from 
Duke  in  1932.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  Duke  Hospital  since  the  establishment.  He 
was  recently  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  Duke 
Hospital. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Varner,  of  MeAdenville, 
a  son,  Monday,  October  9,  at  the   City  Hospital  in  Gastonia. 

Rozzelle  Dowd's  address  is  Virginia  Dare  Hotel,  Henderson, 
He  is  connected  with  Rose's  store. 

Anita  Umberger  of  Concord,  N.  C,  teaches  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. 

Class  of  1931 

Charles  H.  Livengood,  Jr.,  has  made  a  very  enviable  record 
as  a  student  in  the  School  of  Law  at  Harvard.  He  is  one  of 
the  fifteen  men  recently  elected  to  the  Harvard  Law  Beview, 
the  highest  honor  the  university  bestows  upon  its  law  students. 
The  men  chosen  for  the  Review  were  those  who  had  the  high- 
est scholastic  rating  in  the  law  school  last  year.  This  is 
Charles'  second  year  at  Harvard  and  his  many  friends  in 
Durham  and  elsewhere  are  delighted  to  know  that  the  excel- 
lent record  he  made  while  at  Duke  is  being  continued  and 
that  he  is  achieving  new  honors. 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 
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Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 
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David  M.  Marshall,  LL.B.  '31,  has  a  position  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York 
at  100  Broadway. 

Prank  E.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  completed  work  for  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree  at  Duke  this  past  summer.  He  is  teaching  this 
year  at  Marion  Military  Institute,  Marion,  Alabama. 

Sam  Thomas  Thorne,  Jr.,  is  an  accountant  for  the  State 
Banking  Department,  Raleigh. 

Elizabeth  Caldwell  teaches  at  Port  Bragg,  N.  C.  She  was 
May  Queen  at  Duke  her  senior  year. 

Class  op  1932 

Ben  P.  Martin  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia. 

Gay  Johnston  of  Laurel,  Mississippi,  has  returned  to  Duke 
this  year  to  take  graduate  work  toward  an  A.M.  degree.  Gay 
was  May  Queen  at  Duke  last  year. 


Found  Very  Cordial  Feeling  in  Spain 
Toward  Americans 

(Continued  from  Page  318) 
The  next  day  American  newspapers  report  another 
"outbreak."  When  Professor  Horack  asked  a  prom- 
inent Spaniard  about  danger  for  Americans  from  the 
s« -called  "revolution,"  the  Spaniard  replied  in  aston- 
ishment :  ' '  Oh,  no.  We  like  to  fight  among  ourselves. 
We  don 't  want  to  fight  with  you. ' ' 

So  enthusiastic  are  the  Horacks  over  their  trip  that 
they  say  they  are  only  waiting  for  the  time  to  come 
when  they  may  return  to  Spain. 


COMFORT 
OF 

AMERICAN 
LIFE 

J.  A.  MURDOCK  &  CO.,  INC. 

Ice —  Coal — Fuel — Oil 

M.  H.  Head  '24  Mgr.  Coal  Dept. 
Phone  J-0341  518  Morgan  St. 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is  made 
by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves  or  Whole 
Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neighborhood 
grocer 


PASCHALL'S  BAKERY 


J-6461 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


123  N.  Duke 


W.  L.  ELKINS, 
0.  P.  A. 


GEORGE  T.  DURHAM, 
0.  P.  A. 


ELKINS  &  DURHAM 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Members  of 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ACCOUNTANTS 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

VIRGINIA  SOCIETY  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS  SYSTEMS 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

TAX  SERVICE 


1 

W.  C.  Lyon 

Company 

213-215  East  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Hardware  and  Builders  Supplies 

Corbin  Finishing  Hardware 

China,  Aluminum,  and  Glassware 

Phones  L-947  and  L-948 
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Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham   investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Durham  Laundry  Co. 


Durham  Engraving  Co. 

Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
Durham,  N.  C. 


ALPHA  CLEANER 

used  by 

Duke  University 

made  by 
ALPHA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


E.  H.  CLEMENT  COMPANY 

Contractors 

Specializing  in  high   grade    business 
and  residence  construction. 


Contractors  for  stone  work  on  the 
new  Duke  University  campus. 


Charlotte,  N.  C 


Durham,  N.  C. 


KEEPING.  . 
ABREAST 


Now  that  the  election  is  over,  business  will 
begin  to  look  ahead.  The  path  of  progress 
for  the  business  of  the  country  will  doubt' 
less  be  found  through  sane  planning,  eco- 
nomical  administration,  and  judicious  adver- 
tising. 

The  first  two,  plus  new  sales  plans  and 
advertising  materials — effective  printing — 
will  undoubtedly  bring  success  to  any 
business  house  with  a  worth-while  product 
or  service  and  hasten  the  return  of  prosper- 
ity, regardless  of  which  political  party  is  in 
power  at  Washington. 

Consult  us  about  your  Printing  and 
Advertising.  More  than  forty  years 
experience  enables  us  to  give  an  except 
tional  service. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

PRINTERS   IN    DURHAM   SINCE   1885 


USE  GOOD  PRINTING  ...  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  ...  IN  INCREASED  SALES  VOLUME, 
AND  ACTUAL  MONEY  SAVED 
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Po- lease,  a  Camel! 


F  there's  anything  fresher  than  the  freshman's  first  plea  for  a  kiss,  it  must  be 
a  Camel.  These  fine  cigarettes  of  blended  choice  Turkish  and  mild  sun-ripened 
Domestic  tobaccos  are  made  fresh  —  never  parched  or  toasted  —  and  kept  fresh 
in  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack.  That's  why  every  puff  of  their  mild  throat-friendly 
fragrance  will  prompt  you  to   say,  "Here  is  perfection  in   smoking  enjoyment." 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO   COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Never  parched  or  toasted 


C1 1932.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


Camels 

Made  I  It  EK1I  —  Kept  FRESH 


C     A 
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SOME  RECENT  INTEREST] X.  VISITORS  ON  DUKE  CAMPUS 


Top  roiv  (left  to  right):  Dr.  A.  "W.  Heaven,  President  cf  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America; 
Warren  L.  Stockwell,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  General  Grand  Master  of  the  General  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  one  of  the  foremost  Masons  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Carlos  Davtla,  former  President  of  Chile.  Center  row 
(left  to  right):  Dr.  Henry  H.  Crane,  widely  known  minister  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  Dr.  Joseph  Kunz,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  the  University  of  Vienna;  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  outstanding  preacher.  Bottom 
row  (left  to  right) :  K.  Kvsakabe,  representative  of  Japanese  government  tobacco  interests  in  the  United  States,  nephew 
of  Yasatoro  Yezoye,  '02 ;  Connie  Mack,  outstanding  figure  in  big  league  baseball,  whose  son  is  a  Duke  student ;  Dr. 
Rtjssell  L.   Cecil,  professor  of  medicine  at  Cornell. 
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FORGOT  my  galoshes,  but  I'm  going  along 

in  the  rain . . .  having  a  good  time smoking 

my  Chesterfields. 

Just  downright  good  cigarettes.  They're 
milder  and  they  taste  better. 

Just  having  a  good  time.  They  Satisfy. 

©  19  32,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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"DUKE  UNIVERSITY  DAY" 

Considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted in  this  issue  to  the  1932 
observance  of  Duke  University 
Day  in  many  states  of  the  Union 
and  in  at  least  one  country  over- 
seas. In  the  January  issue,  brief 
reports  will  be  given  of  the  va- 
rious meetings,  with  officers 
elected  for  the  local  associations 
and  other  interesting  matter  re- 
lating to  the  observance  of  the 
day. 

Never  were  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Day  dinners  so  successful  as 
a  whole  as  this  year.  Attendance 
and  interest  reached  a  new  high 
mark.  Register  readers  are  sure 
to  be  interested  in  the  feature 
article  in  the  January  issue, 
dealing  with  the  various  meet- 
ings. 


AIRPLANE  VIEWS 

Quite  a  few  requests  have  been 
received  from  alumni  for  re- 
prints of  the  airplane  views  con- 
tained in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Register.  Some  more  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  request  them 
at  once. 


BOOKLETS 

If  you  desire  copies  of  the  lit- 
tle booklet,  "Information  for 
Duke  Alumni,"  reprinted  from 
the  Register  and  distributed  at 
the  recent  Duke  Day  dinners, 
kindly  notify  the  Register  at 
once,  and  they  will  be  sent. 
Some  additional  copies  of  the 
booklet  on  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment, also  distributed  at  the  din- 
ners, are  available,  too. 

The  Editor. 


VIEW  OF  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL,  FEATURING  THE  DUKE  MEMORIAL 


Photo  by  Charles  E.  Knell,   New  York 
This  Photograph,  Made  Recently,  Emphasizes  Very  Effectively  the  Duke  Memorial  Chapel,  o-n  the  West  Side  of  the  Main  Chapel. 
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"Following  Up"  Duke  University  Day  Meetings 


Never  before  have  the  Duke  University  Day 
dinners  been  quite  so  successful  as  this  year. 

From  all  communities  in  which  dinners  were 
held  have  come  reports  of  exceptional  interest 
and  attendance. 

In  many  cases  parents  of  students  now  at 
Duke  Ave  re  present  and  participated  in  the  occa- 
sions, and  this  in  itself  naturally  added  interest. 

- '  I  have  never  seen  before  quite  so  much  evi- 
dence of  interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  the 
new  Duke  and  its  accomplishments,"  Avrites 
the  president  of  one  local  group.  "The  mem- 
bers of  our  local  association  are  anxious  to  do 
something  worth  while  for  Alma  Mater." 

And  that  is  doubtless  the  spirit  of  local 
groups  generally. 


After  Duke  University  Day — what? 

That  is  a  pertinent  question  just  now. 

Such  expressions  as  those  quoted  above  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  general  feeling  of  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm. 

Is  this  interest  and  this  enthusiam  to  be  con- 
served, and  put  to  some  definite  service  for 
Duke  University,  or  are.  we -to  go  on  without 
anything  in  particular  in  mind,  and  wait  until 
Duke  University  Day  of  1933  to  recognize  again 
our  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  alumni? 

If  so,  the  observance  of  Duke  University  Day 
in  1932  will  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  alumni 
generally  have  been  led  to  expect  from  it. 


"But,"  someone  may  ask,  "what  are  the 
alumni  to  do  about  it  ? " 

At  this  point,  the  Register  would  make  a 
few  simple  suggestions. 

The  first  one  is  exceedingly  simple. 

It  will  help  materially  if  every  alumnus  and 
alumna  will  read  the  booklets,  "The  Duke 
Endowment, ' '  and  ' '  Facts  About  Duke  Univer- 
sity," distributed  at  the  various  Duke  Day 
dinners. 

And  then  make  use  wherever  possible  of  the 
information  contained  therein. 


If  extra  copies  are  needed,  don't  hesitate  to 
ask  for  them. 


We  Avould  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
Duke  Endowment  booklet,  and  especially  to  the 
address  of  Judge  William  R.  Perkins  contained 
therein. 

A  careful  reading  of  it  Avill  give  alumni  gen- 
erally a  neAv  conception  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  EndoA\rment. 

It  is  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  life  of 
the  Carolinas  and  the  nation,  and  will  mean 
more  as  the  years  pass.  That  fact  should  be 
constantly  emphasized. 

"I  really  did  not  have  any  adequate  concep- 
tion before  reading  the  Endowment  booklet," 
said  a  prominent  alumnus  the  other  day,  "of 
the  magnitude  of  the  proposition  and  the  sound 
philosophy  underlying  it.  I  think  I  realize  its 
greatness  for  the  first  time. ' ' 

And  many  others  doubtless  feel  the  same  Avay 
about  it. 


Then  there  are  facts  and  figures  in  the  other 
booklet  distributed  on  Duke  University  Day 
that  alumni  generally  should  keep  in  mind. 

We  Avould  suggest  especially  a  reading,  and 
re-reading,  of  the  brief  article  entitled,  "What 
Does  It  Cost  a  Student  at  Duke?" 

There  have  been  in  circulation  so  many  erro- 
neous ideas  on  this  point  that  Duke  alumni 
should  inform  themselves  regarding  the  matter, 
and  then  pass  on  that  information  to  others  avIio 
might  be  interested. 

That  would  be  one  excellent  way  to  "folloAV 
up"  the  Duke  UmVersity  Day  observance. 


There  are  other  ways,  of  course. 

Some  people  may  have  the  idea  that  Duke's 
selective  admission  process  is  a  "high  hat" 
affair.  If  so,  it  is  because  they  do  not  really 
understand  its  purpose,  and  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  alumni  to  inform  them.  If  you 
need  information  on  this  point,  Avrite  to  the 
alumni  office. 
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Then  there  are  others  who  may  have  heard 
that  "Duke  is  no  place  for  the  poor  boy."  Give 
them  the  figures  about  the  amount  of  help  pro- 
vided those  of  small  means  last  year  by  Duke 
University  through  its  loan  funds,  its  self-help 
opportunities  and  in  other  ways.  Also  tell  them 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  service  rendered 
by  the  Duke  Hospital  at  no  cost  to  those  with- 
out means. 

In  other  words,  an  excellent  way  to  "follow 
up"  is  by  correcting  certain  erroneous  impres- 
sions regarding  Duke,  its  aims  and  purposes. 


There  are  other  ways  to  "follow  up." 

One  is  to  send  a  donation,  however  small,  to 
carry  on  the  alumni  relations  work.  At  least, 
try  to  send  the  price  of  a  subscription  to  the 
Alumni  Register — two  dollars.  It  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Another  way  to  help  is  by  aiding  the  Alumni 
Office  staff  to  make  its  records  more  complete 
and  more  accurate. 

If  you  know  of  individuals  who  desire  facts 
about  Duke,  give  us  their  names. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  that 
would  aid  in  making  the  alumni  work  more  effec- 
tive, let  us  have  them.  An  alumnus  took  the 
trouble  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion that  is  going  to  prove  of  much  value,  we 
feel  sure.    There  should  be  others. 

Don't  stop  with  correcting  incorrect  rumors 
about  Duke.  Go  further  and  tell  those  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  about  the  many  con- 
structive things  that  are  being  done  here — the 
bringing  to  Duke  of  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est authorities  in  their  respective  lines ;  the  ex- 
cellent books  and  periodicals  being  published 
here;  the  lectures  and  other  attractions  being 
offered  from  month  to  month,  including  the 
carillon  and  organ  recitals  at  least  once  a  week ; 
the  wonderful  libraries  that  are  being  built  up, 
with  a  total  now  of  nearly  310,000  volumes ;  the 
far-reaching  personnel  work;  the  honors 
courses ;  the  clinics  of  various  kinds,  including 
the  legal  aid  clinic,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
other  things  that  might  be  mentioned. 

And  remind  them  that  the  University  Chapel 
which  has  been  so  much  admired  by  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  a  real  place 
in  the  center  of  the  University  campus,  typi- 
fying the  dominance  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
constant  emphasis  placed  by  Duke  University 
upon  spiritual  values. 


Just  this  suggestion  to  presidents  of  local 
alumni  groups : 

Appoint  a  committee  or  committees  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  alumni  office  and  to  render  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  these  various  matters. 
Perhaps  a  separate  committee  on  each  of  two  or 
three  of  them  would  be  advisable. 

Why  not  try  the  idea  of  having  some  standing 
committees  this  year  to  aid  in  "following  up" 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  on  Duke 
University  Day! 


NEED  FOR  THEM  NOW 

Several  class  and  local  alumni  groups  are 
considering  the  matter  of  establishing  student 
loan  funds. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  service  that 
can  be  rendered  by  such  funds  was  more  needed 
than  right  now. 

If  you  have  not  contributed  to  the  loan  fund 
sponsored  by  your  class  or  local  group,  will  you 
not  do  so  now? 


SUGGESTIONS 

A  number  of  Register  readers  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  publication  in 
each  issue  for  the  past  few  months  of  pictures 
of  individuals  and  groups  "snapped"  on  the 
University  campus. 

This  has  been  referred  to  by  several  as  a  dis- 
tinctly pleasing  innovation. 


Perhaps  there  are  other  new  features  that 
you  think  would  be  worth  while  in  your  alumni 
publication  from  month  to  month. 

One  loyal  alumnus  recently  suggested  the 
printing  of  more  pictures  of  the  "old  days" 
along  with  the  new,  and  also  additional  matter 
of  a  reminiscent  nature. 

That  will  be  done. 

Are  there  any  other  suggestions  ? 

The  Register  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 


The  Alumni  Office  has  been  gratified  at  the 
many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  Regis- 
ter received  from  alumni  and  others,  but  these 
only  make  us  more  desirous  of  improving  the 
publication  in  every  possible  way. 

"We  repeat:  Suggestions  will  be  welcomed  at 
any  time. 
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Endowment  Anniversary  is  Observed  in 
Impressive  Charlotte  Service 

Governors  of  Two  States,  Endowment  Official,  and  Representatives  of  Institutions  Aided 
By  Endowment  Pay  Tribute  to  James  B.  Duke — Scope  of  Benefactions  Told 

By  Speakers 


T^HE  state  governments  of  North  Carolina  and 
■*•  South  Carolina,  institutions  of  the  two  states  de- 
voted to  education,  religion,  hospitalization,  and  or- 
phan care,  and  friends  of  James  B.  Duke  assembled  at 
First  Methodist  Church,  in  Charlotte,  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 11,  to  commemorate  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  Duke  Endowment.  Hundreds  of  persons  attended 
the  elaborate  memorial  services,  and  thousands  more 
heard  the  speakers  in  a  two-hour  broadcast  over  radio 
station  WBT. 

Governor  0.  Max  Gardner  of  North  Carolina,  Gov- 
ernor Ibra  C.  Blackwood  of  South  Carolina,  Judge 
William  R.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  and  Clyde  R.  Hoey 
of  Shelby  delivered  the  principal  addresses,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  each 
group  of  institu- 
tions benefitted  by 
the  Endowment 
spoke  briefly  of  the 
extensive  activities 
for  humanity  which 
Mr.  Duke's  benefac- 
tions have  provided. 
Speakers  in  the 
latter  group  in- 
cluded Dr.  "Walter 
L.  Lingle,  president 
of  Davidson  Col- 
lege ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Glothlin,  president  of 
Furman  University; 
Dr.  Robert  "Wilson, 
dean  of  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina ; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hurley, 
superannuate  min- 
ister of  Lexington, 
representing  the 
large  group  of  re- 
tired preachers 
aided    bv    the    En- 


Among  those  participating  in  the  Duke  Endowment  anniversary  service  in  Char- 
lotte are  the  following  pictured  (left  to  right)  :  President  Walter  L.  Lingle  of  Davidson 
College;  Judge  William  R.  Perkins  of  New  York,  vice-chairman  of  the  Endowment 
board  of  trustees;  Dr.  W.  W.  Peele,  pastor;  of  First  Methodist  Church,  Charlotte; 
Governor  Ibra  C.  Blackwood  of  South  Carolina;  Clyde  R\  Hoey,  of  Shelby;  Bishop 
Edwin  D.  Mouzon ;  Rev.  0.  K.  Proctor,  superintendent  of  Oxford  Orphanage;  Gov- 
ernor 0.  Max  Gardner  of  North  Carolina ;  D.  E.  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  spon- 
soring committee;  Dr.  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  president  of  Furman  University.  In  the 
immediate  front  is  a  portrait  of  James  B.  Duke;  and  in  the  background  are  members 
of  the  Duke  glee  club  who  sang  at  the  services. 


dowment;  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  superintendent  of  Ox- 
ford Orphanage;  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  Dr.  "W.  "W. 
Peele,  pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  services  were 
held,  who  presided. 

Musicians  representing  Duke  University  played  an 
important  part  in  the  services.  Lawrence  Clarke  Ap- 
gar,  carillonneur  and  organist  to  the  University,  ren- 
dered several  organ  selections,  and  a  double  quartet 
from  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Foster  Barnes,  sang. 

Members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment from  New  York  and  from  over  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  were  present,  as  were  officers 

and  faculty  repre- 
sentatives from 
Duke  University, 
and  representatives 
from  benevolent  and 
educational  institu- 
tions from  through- 
out the  Carolinas. 

' '  North  Carolina 
pauses  gratefully  to- 
day to  contemplate 
the  philanthropy  of 
James  B.  Duke," 
said  Governor  Gard- 
ner in  opening  his 
address  on  The 
Duke  Endowment  in 
North  Carolina. 
"Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  alone  ex- 
ceed him  in  public 
benefactions.  Our 
people  could  be 
neither  just  nor 
fair-minded  were 
they  to  forget  or 
fail  to  appreciate 
what   this   man   has 
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done  for  the  good  of  our  commonwealth. 

"Education  is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
Endowment.  Hence  at  Durham,  the  university  bear- 
ing his  name  has  been  constructed.  Its  physical  equip- 
ment is  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  To  it,  through  the 
means  of  a  permanent  endowment  he  is  bringing  some 
of  the  master  minds  of  this  generation."  Governor 
Gardner  pointed  to  the  aid  rendered  Davidson  Col- 
lege and  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  to  the  vast 
scope  of  the  Endowment's  hospitalization  benefac- 
tions, and  to  the  aid  rendered  rural  churches. 

"The  people  of  North  Carolina  rejoice  that  this 
captain  of  industry, ' '  said  Governor  Gardner,  ' '  in  the 
maturity  of  his  judgment,  detached  himself  from  his 
contemporaries  and  wholeheartedly  fell  in  with  the 
warm  currents  of  a  more  friendly  philosophy.  We  are 
indeed  glad  that  above  the  sounds  of  industrial  con- 
flict he  heard  the  small  but  nevertheless  compelling 
voice  of  humanity." 

Work  of  the  Endowment  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  past  eight  years  was  described  by  Governor 
Blackwood.  "All  intelligent,  patriotic  South  Caro- 
linians gladly  recognize  the  Duke  Endowment  as  a 
boon  to  their  state,"  he  declared  "The  interests,  the 
hopes,  the  impulses  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
this  great  state,  rich  in  tradition  and  historic  back- 
ground, but  somewhat  retarded  in  economic  progress, 
are  so  entwined  about  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
Duke  Endowment  that  it  will  always  receive  the  sym- 
pathy  and  solicitude  of  South  Carolinians." 

Judge  Perkins,  vice-chairman  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment and  Mr.  Duke's  personal  counsel,  spoke  of  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  Endowment.  "There  came 
a  morning  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  Judge  Perkins, 
"when,  with  beaming  countenance,  Mr.  Duke  told  me 
that  overnight  there  had  come  to  him  the  very  plan  he 
had  been  seeking.  It  was  that  his  philanthropy  should 
take  the  form  of  giving  these  water  power  develop- 
ments to  the  communities  they  served,  in  a  manner 
whereby  these  communities  through  these  develop- 
ments could  finance  their  own  charities  by  simply 
doing  business  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way.  He 
was  enraptured  with  the  splendid  conception  which 
has  since  captivated  the  world  by  its  originality  and 
munificence.  He  felt  it  met  the  test  of  real  assistance 
by  helping  others  help  themselves.  And  he  illustrated 
by  saying  it  was  easy  enough  to  give  money,  but  the 
best  gift  of  all  gifts  was  a  job,  that  his  method  really 
afforded  these  communities  a  way  whereby  they  could 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Speaking  on  "James  B.  Duke:  Man  and  Citizen," 
Mr.  Hoey  said :  "It  is  not  always  possible  to  distin- 
guish a  man  from  his  possessions  and  view  him 
apart  from  the  things  which  surround  and  encompass 
him.    Fortunately  there  have  been  and  are  a  few  men 


O  Duke,  Alma  Mater 


A  Song,  which  may  be  sung  to  the  old 
Scotch  air,  Flow  Gently,   Sweet  Afton 


Dedicated  to 
One  Beloved  of  the 

Generations, 
Robert  Lee  Flowers 


Words  by 
Robert  Lee   Durham 
of  the 
Class    of    1891 


O  Duke,  Alma  Mater,  how  restful  thy  shades, 
Thy  green  woodland  coverts,  thy  warm  sun-lit  glades ; 
The  Good  Earth  enrobes  thee  with  life  ever  new, 
In  beauty  presents  thee  to  Heaven's  gold  and  blue; 
In  majesty's  grace  roll  thy  wide  boulevards; 
The   strength   of  the   hills   forms   thy   ingles   and 
yards : 
0  Duke,  Alma  Hater,  in  age — as  in  youth — 
May  God  hold  thee  steadfast  in  Courage  and  Truth. 

0  Duke,  Alma  Mater,  the  Beauty  and  Grace 
And  Strength  of  Thy  Spirit  illumine  thy  face ; 
In  long  generations  thy  children  will  come, 
To  love  and  to  trust  thee,  and  follow  thee  home 
From  bondage  in  darkness  to  Lands  of  Desire — 
Thy  Mother-Soul  leading,  a  Pillar  of  Fire: 
O  Duke,  Alma  Mater,  in  age — as  in  youth — 
May  God  hold  thee  steadfast  in  Courage  and  Truth. 


of  large  wealth  who  are  not  obscured  by  it,  and  in  re- 
calling such  you  can  still  see  the  man  towering  over 
and  above  all  that  he  possesses  like  a  lofty  mountain 
peak,  revealed  in  bold  outline  against  the  vaulted  sky 
line  of  the  world's  vision  and  thought.  Such  a  man 
was  James  Buchanan  Duke !  .  .  .  James  B.  Duke  the 
man  is  bigger  than  his  benefactions,  larger  than  his 
gifts,  more  royal  than  his  generosity,  broader  than 
his  charity,  and  immortal  as  his  faith.  .  .  .  his  mem- 
ory shall  be  revered  and  loved  through  the  cycles  of 
the  oncoming  centuries,  and  men  and  ministers, 
women  and  little  children,  in  their  evening  devotions 
around  their  firesides  will  thank  God  that  he  lived." 
Sponsoring  the  service  was  a  committee  of  100 
prominent  citizens  of  the  Carolinas,  with  D.  E.  Hen- 
derson, of  Charlotte,  serving  as  chairman. 


Duke  Figures  in  Meeting  of  Political 
Science  Association 

Duke  University  was  represented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Political  Science  Association  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  November  25  and  26  by  W.  H.  Simp- 
son, Instructor  in  Political  Science,  and  by  N.  P. 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  Fellow  in  Political  Science.  Both  of 
these  representatives  had  places  on  the  program.  Mr. 
Simpson's  subject  was  "A  Comparison  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Conventions  of  1932"  and  Mr. 
Mitchell's  subject  was  "An  Analysis  of  the  1932 
Election." 
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Enthusiastic  Alumni  Meet  to  Observe 
Duke  Day  and  Hear  Speakers 

Dinner  Meetings  Are  Held  in  Many  Communities  With  Record  Attendance — Officers  For 
Coming  Year  Elected  Bv  Local  Groups — Several  Duke  Day  Meetings 

Still  To  Be  Held 


MARKED  by  larger 
attendance  than 
ever  before  and  dis- 
playing such  enthusi- 
asm as  to  warm  the 
heart  of  every  alumnus 
and  alumna,  nearly  50 
"Duke  University 
Day"  dinners  were 
held  in  ten  states  dur- 
ing week  of  December 
11,  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  founding  of 
the  Duke  Endowment. 

Everywhere  there 
was  manifest  not  only 
a  growing  sense  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  mag- 
nificent Endowment 
which  has  given  larger 
life  to  Alma  Mater 
but  of  deep-rooted  loy- 
alty on  the  part  of  her 
widely  scattered  sons 
and  daughters.  The 
numerous  meetings 
were  held  near  the 
close  of  what  has  been 
probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  Duke 
University's  history 
and  it  was  apparent 
that  those  attending 
had  followed  closely 
and  with  pride  the 
progressive  steps  which 
the  institution  has 
taken  in  many  phases 
of  its  work. 

Those  in  charge  of 
local  arrangements  did 
their     planning     well, 


HEADS  OF  TRINITY  AND  DUKE  AT  FOUR 
DIFFERENT  PERIODS 


Four  distinct  periods  in  the  life  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University 
were  represented  in  the  recent  Duke  University  Day  meetings.  Above  (left 
to  right)  President  Braxton  Craven,  President  John  F.  Crowell;  below  (left 
to  right)  President  John  C.  Kilgo,  President  William  P.  Few. 


and  the  alumni  office 
cooperated  by  sending 
miscellaneous  informa- 
tion and  arranging  for 
speakers  representing 
the  University.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and 
administration  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
University  returned 
with  glowing  reports 
of  the  gatherings,  de- 
claring without  ex- 
ception that  they  were 
the  best  they  ever 
attended. 

Especially  noted  at 
the  meetings  was  the 
interest  manifest  by 
alumni  in  the  more 
subtle  spiritual  and 
academic  growths  of 
the  University.  With 
the  vast  physical  ex- 
pansion an  established 
fact,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  able  faculty 
recognized,  former  stu- 
dents turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  finer 
aspects  of  University 
development,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed 
in  the  accounts  which 
the  visiting  speakers 
were  able  to  make. 
And  in  turn  the 
alumni  were  read3r  to 
assure  the  University 
representatives  of  an 
enlarged  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility of  former 
students     in     the     de- 
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velopment  and  preservation  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  University's  life. 

Meetings  were  held  in  ten  states,  and  in  far-off 
Japan  a  small  but  loyal  group  met  in  Hiroshima  and 
sent  cable  greetings  to  Alma  Mater  in  the  following 
communication:  "Duke  Banzai,  Japan  Alumni."  On 
the  campus  large  assemblies  of  students,  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  alumni  from  Durham  met  to  hear 
alumni  speakers  make  appropriate  addresses  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Endowment's  anniversary. 

The  two  speakers  at  the  anniversary  meetings  at  the 
University  were  Superintendent  C.  K.  Proctor,  '08,  of 
the  Oxford  Orphanage,  who  spoke  in  Page  auditorium, 
and  Mrs.  Nan  Goodson  Bead,  '06,  of  Franklinton,  who 
was  heard  at  the  "Woman's  College. 

As  December  11,  the  Endowment's  anniversary,  fell 
on  Sunday  this  year,  the  meetings  were  not  held  simul- 
taneously, but  as  close  to  the  date  as  possible.  The 
following  schedule  of  meetings  and  speakers  was  car- 
ried out,  according  to  reports  coming  to  the  alumni 
office: 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  DAT  MEETINGS 
(Out  op  State) 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  13,  President  W.  P.  Pew. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  12   (Piedmont  Hotel,  6:30  P.M.),  Dean  W. 

C.  Davison  and  Coach  J.  W.  Coombs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  12  (Hamilton  Hotel,  6:30  P.M.),  Dean 

Justin  Miller. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  10    (Westmoreland  Club,  7  P.M.),  Henry 

R.  Dwire. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  Dec.  12    (Virginian  Hotel,  7  P.M.),  Dr.  Paul 

Gross. 
New  York  City,  Dec.  13  (St.  Regis  Hotel),  Local  speakers. 
New   Haven,   Conn.,   Dee.    12    (New   Haven   Railroad   Banquet 

Hall,  6  P.M.),  Local  speaker. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Dee.  12,  Local  speaker. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  12,  Local  speaker. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  13,  Dr.  Clovis  Chappell  and  Coach  J. 

W.  Coombs. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Dec.  12   (Jefferson  Hotel,  8  P.M.),  Dr.  G.  T. 

Rowe. 
Hiroshima,  Japan,  Dec.  12,  Local  speaker. 

(In  State) 
Forsyth  County,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Dec.  12   (Robert  E.  Lee 

Hotel,  7  P.M.),  Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers. 
Buncombe  County,  Asheville,  N.  C,  Dec.  10,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wanna- 

maker,  Coach  Wallace  Wade. 
Mecklenburg  County,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dec.  13  (Mayfair  Hotel, 

7  P.M.),  Coach  Wallace  Wade. 
Wake-Franklin    counties,    Raleigh,    N.    C,    Dec.    12     (Edenton 

Street  Methodist  Church,  6:30  P.M.),  Dr.  Frank  S.  Hick- 
man. 
Albemarle  Alumni  Association,   Elizabeth  City,  N.   C,   Dec.   9 

(Virginia  Dare  Hotel,   7  P.M.),  Dr.  Bert  Cunningham. 
Robeson,   Richmond,  Cumberland  Counties,   Lumberton,  N.   C, 

Dec.  12   (Lorraine  Hotel,  7  P.M.),  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade. 
Pitt  County,  Greenville,  N.  C,  Dec.  12  (Greenville  High  School 

cafeteria,  6:30  P.M.),  Herbert  J.  Herring. 
Guilford    County,   Greensboro,    N.   C,   Dec.   12    (King   Cotton 

Hotel,  7  P.M.),  Coach  Wallace  Wade. 
Halifax   County,  Weldon,   N.  C,   Dec.   13    (Methodist  Church, 

6:30  P.M.),  Dr.  W.  K.  Greene. 


Cabarrus  County,   Concord,  N.  C,  Dec.   12    (Hotel  Concord,   7 

P.M),  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown. 
Cleveland-Rutherford  counties,  Shelby,  N.  C,  Dec.  12   (Central 

Methodist  Church,  7  P.M.),  Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor. 
Granville-Vance   counties,   Oxford,  N.   C,   Dec.   12    (Methodist 

Church,  6:30),  Prof.  H.  E.  Myers. 
Nash-Edgecombe  counties,   Eocky  Mount,  N.  C,  Dec.  12    (The 

Lantern   Tea    Eoom,   7:30   P.M.),  Prof.   B.   G.   Childs  and 

"Cap"  W.  W.  Card. 
Craven,   Jones,   Pamlico   counties,   New   Bern,   N.   O,   Dee.   19 

(Methodist  Church,  6:30  P.M.),  Judge  T.  D.  Bryson. 
Caswell-Rockingham  counties,  Leaksville,  N.  C,  Dee.  10  (Realty 

Hotel,  7:30  P.M.),  Dr.  Holland  Holton. 
Scotland  County,  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  Dec.  14  (Methodist  Church, 

6:30  P.M.),  Dr.  Mason  Crum. 
Stanly,    Anson,    Montgomery   counties,    Troy,    N.   C,   Dec.    12 

(Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  7  P.M.),  Prof.  C.  W.  Edwards. 
Surry  County,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  Dec.  12   (Blue  Ridge  Hotel, 

7  P.M.),  Coach  Carl  Voyles. 
Wayne  County,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Dec.  12  (St.  Paul's  Methodist 

Church,  7  P.M.),  Dr.  W.  K.  Greene. 
Union  County,  Monroe,  N.  C,  Dee.  12   (Central  M.  E.  Church, 

7:30  P.M.),  Dr.  W.  I.  Cranford. 
Alamance  County,  Burlington,  N.  C,  Dec.  12   (Alamance  Hotel, 

6:30  P.M.),  Prof.  H.  E.  Spence. 
Rowan  County,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dee.  12   (Home  of  Dr.  Frank 

Ellis,   7  P.M.),  Prof.  W.  Bryan  Bolieh. 
Wilson  County,  Wilson,  N.  C,  Dee.  12  (Briggs  Hotel,  7  P.M.), 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Rippy. 
Haywood  County,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Dec.  12   (LeFaine  Hotel 

7:45  P.M.),  Coach  Alex  Waite. 
Catawba  County,  Newton,  N.  O,  Dee.  12  (Methodist  Hut,  6:30 

P.M.),  Prof.  R.  N.  Wilson. 
McDowell  County,  Marion,  N.  C,  Dec.  12,  Dr.  Paul  N.  Garber. 
Gaston-Lincoln  counties,   Gastonia,   N.   C,  Dec.   12    (Armington 

Hotel,  7  P.M.),  Dr.  Malcolm  McDermott. 
Columbus  County,  Whiteville,  N.  C,  Date  to  be  fixed. 
Davidson  County,  Lexington,  N.   C,  Dee.   14    (Methodist  Hut 

6:30),  Coach  Wallace  Wade. 
Durham  County,  Durham,  N.  C,  Date  to  be  fixed. 
Franklin  County,  Louisburg,  N.  C,  Dec.  15,  Local  speakers. 
Duke  University : 

Assembly,  West  Campus,  Dec.  15,  at  11:40  A.M.,  Rev.  C.  K. 
Proctor,   '08. 

Assembly,  East  Campus,  Dec.  15,  at  11:20  A.M.,  Mrs.  Nan 
Goodson  Read,  '06. 


Language  Group  to  Meet  at  Duke 

in  Fall  of  1933 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Modern  Language  Association  will  be  held  at  Duke 
University  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  of  1933. 
Approximately  250  faculty  members  of  institutions 
in  this  region  will  attend. 

Selection  of  next  year's  meeting  place  was  decided 
recently  at  the  association  meeting  in  Atlanta.  Three 
members  of  the  Duke  faculty  were  on  the  program 
of  the  recent  meeting.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Krummel 
spoke  on  "Keller  and  Jung  Deutschland" ;  Prof. 
Robert  T.  Clark  on  "The  Wild  Boy  of  Koenigsburg"; 
and  Pof.  Charles  E.  Ward  on  "An  Enquiry  into  the 
Commonly-Accepted  Sources  of  the  English  Heroic 
Play." 
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"Duke  University  Day"  is  Observed 

on  Two  Campuses 

—   »   — 

Address  On  Men's  Campus  Delivered  by  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  of  Class  of  1908,  While  Mrs. 

C.  L.  Read,  '06,  Speaks  at  the  Woman's   College — Tributes  Paid  to  Late  James 

B.  Duke  in  Connection  With  His  Benefactions  to   University 

and  Other  Causes 


T^HURSDAY,  December  15,  was  observed  as  Duke 
-*-  University  Day  on  the  two  campuses.  The  address 
on  the  men's  campus  was  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  K. 
Proctor,  '08,  superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Orphan- 
age, while  on  the  Woman's  College  campus  the 
speaker  was  Mrs.  C.  L.  Read  (Nan  Goodson)  of  the 
Class  of  1906. 

Me.  Proctor's  Address 

In  speaking  to  the  undergraduate  men,  Rev.  Mr. 
Proctor  discussed  in  a  most  effective  way  the  life  of 
the  late  James  B.  Duke  and  drew  certain  lessons 
therefrom  which  he  commended  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  He  declared  that  a  man  who 
really  serves  his  day  and  generation  must  have  the 
capacity  to  look  about  him  and  see  human  need; 
that  he  must  have  the  proper  attitude  of  sympathy  as 
he  contemplates  that  need ;  that  he  must  have  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  will  actuate  him  to  go  out 
and  aid  in  relieving  the  need  that  exists.  He  dis- 
cussed Mr.  Duke's  concern  in  these  three  phases,  and 
appraised  in  a  most  effective  way  the  great  value  of 
his  benefactions.  He  spoke  of  him  as  a  southerner 
and  a  North  Carolinian,  a  man  who  gave  a  fortune 
primarily  for  service  to  the  section  and  the  state  he 
loved  so  much,  and  ultimately  for  humanity  generally. 

The  speaker  referred  to  Mr.  Duke  as  second  only 
to  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  in  the  amount  and  scope 
of  his  beneficences.  He  urged  the  Duke  students  be- 
fore him  ever  to  hold  in  grateful  appreciation  the 
memory  of  the  institution's  great  benefactor. 

Mrs.  Read's  Address 

At  the  assembly  period  on  the  Woman's  College 
campus,  the  athletic  awards  conferred  by  the  Wom- 
en's Athletic  Association  were  presented.  This  cer- 
emony was  followed  by  Mrs.  Read's  address,  which 
follows : 

"It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you  to- 
day in  this  hour  of  your  triumph,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  alumnae  when  I 
say,  we  are  proud  of  you. 


"Recently  I  tuned  in  on  Dr.  Daniel  Poling 's  youth 
program  just  as  he  was  saying,  'Youth  is  wonderful. 
It  is  a  pity  it  could  not  come  a  little  later  in  life.' 
Last  Sunday  afternoon,  he  said  in  the  course  of  his 
radio  address,  'Youth  has  never  known  defeat.'  It 
is  true  of  youth  that  'the  harder  they  fall,  the  higher 
they  bounce. '  In  answer  to  his  own  question,  '  What 's 
in  a  life?'  Dr.  Poling  said,  'That  depends  upon  the 
life. '  The  benefactor  of  Duke  University  was  anxious 
that  the  students  admitted  to  this  institution  should 
possess  the  qualities  of  character  necessary  for  the 
making  of  useful  citizens.  He  laid  stress  on  char- 
acter, determination  and  application,  and  wished 
these  students  to  have  a  wholesome  and  real  ambition 
for  life.  It  is  gratifying  today  to  see  that  the  Wom- 
an's College  is  fulfilling  this  request. 

"The  spirit  of  youth  was  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  small  boy,  when  his  father  asked  if  he  were  tired 
as  they  climbed  the  mountain  together.  'My  feet  are 
tired,'  said  Jimmy,  'but  myself  isn't.'  It  is  difficult 
to  grow  old  in  spirit  while  working  with  young  people. 
I  know  this  from  experience.  My  largest  work  in  the 
pastoral  charges  which  I  serve  with  my  husband  is 
with  the  young  people.  I  not  only  serve  as  their 
counsellor  in  religious  activities,  but  attend  their 
parties  and  their  wiener  roasts.  I  play  with  them, 
and,  like  little  Jimmy,  my  feet  get  tired  sometimes, 
but  I  never  tire  in  sharing  with  them  an  interest  in 
their  programs. 

"When  I  look  at  the  youth  of  today  I  am  reminded 
of  what  a  beautiful  little  girl  once  said  to  her  father, 
who  was  notoriously  homely.  'Daddy,  did  God  make 
you?'  'Yes,'  said  the  father.  'Are  you  sure  God 
made  you?'  'Yes,  I  am  sure  He  made  me,'  he  re- 
plied. 'Did  God  make  me  too,'  said  the  child.  'Yes, 
God  made  you  too.'  'Well,'  she  said,  'He's  turning 
out  lots  better  work  now  than  he  used  to,  isn't  He?' 

"As  I  have  watched  the  many  improvements  on 
the  campus  I  have  come  to  understand  Dr.  Mims' 
criticism  of  one  of  my  themes.  I  was  describing  the 
campus  in  the  spring  of  my  freshman  year  and  wrote, 
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'It  has  reached  its  zenith  in  beauty.'  The  comment 
on  the  margin  was,  'I  hope  not.'  One  of  the  girls 
found  a  crumpled  paper  while  walking  on  the  cam- 
pus. (Walking  was  our  principal  athletic  activity  in 
those  days.)  The  paper  was  a  part  of  a  discarded 
theme  which  was  written  by  one  of  the  freshmen.  It 
began  with  these  words :  '  The  prettiest  scene  I  have 
ever  seen  was  a  sunset  scene  that  I  seen  while  walking 
to  West  Durham.'  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am 
sure,  when  I  say  the  University  is  turning  out  better 
writers  today. 

"There  are  many  delightful  recollections  of  my 
school  days  that  I  woidd  love  to  relate  to  you  if  time 
permitted.  My  daughter,  Mary  Anna,  after  listen- 
ing to  some  of  the  stories  of  these  happy  experiences, 
when  she  was  quite  small,  said,  'Mother,  I  wish  we 
had  been  twins,  so  we  could  have  gone  to  college 
together. ' 

"I  rejoice  in  the  advantages  that  she,  and  you, 
have  had  in  this  greater  institution ;  but  with  my  con- 
gratulations, I  bring  ycm  a  quotation  from  Quarls 
that  has  meant  much  to  me:  'Be  always  displeased  at 
what  thou  art,  if  thou  desire  to  attain  to  what  thou 
art  not ;  for  where  thou  hast  pleased  thyself,  there 
thou  abidest.' 

"You  have  probably  seen  this  illustration  in  Mar- 
den's  'Pushing  to  the  Front?'  A  blacksmith  sees  in 
a  common  bar  of  iron,  horseshoes  which  he  makes  and 
sells  for  $10.  A  cutler,  with  a  little  better  education, 
a  little  finer  perception  and  more  ambtion  takes  the 
iron  through  a  process  of  refinement,  and  by  mixing 
brains,  skill  and  hard  work,  produces  $2,000  worth  of 
knife  blades,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  blacksmith. 

"Another  artisan,  with  a  more  delicate  touch  and 
finer  perception,  better  training  and  higher  ideal, 
turns  the  crude  iron  into  the  finest  needles,  and  thus 
multiplies  many  times  the  value  of  the  knife  blades. 

' '  A  skilled  mechanic  sees  in  the  iron  bar  still  greater 
possibilities,  and  turns  it  into  mainsprings  for 
watches  which  are  more  valuable  than  the  needles. 

"A  higher  artist-artisan  appears  who  says  the  iron 
has  not  yet  found  its  highest  expression.  After  pains- 
taking toil  and  further  processes  of  refining,  he  tri- 
umphantly converts  it  into  almost  invisible  coils  of 
delicate  hair  springs,  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

"Still  another  workman,  more  skilled  and  with  a 
desire  to  develop  the  metal  further,  makes  an  instru- 
ment used  by  dentists  to  extract  the  finest  branches 
of  the  dental  nerves. 

"This  is  the  most  valuable  product  yet  made  from 
the  iron.  Other  experts  may  still  further  refine  it, 
but  Marden  declares  that  it  will  be  many  a  day  before 
the  best  will  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  a  metal  that 
can  be  subdivided  until  its  particles  will  float  in  the 
air. 


"It  was  Emerson  who  said,  'The  world  is  no  longer 
clay,  but  rather  iron  in  the  hands  of  its  workers,  and 
men  have  got  to  hammer  out  a  place  for  themselves 
by  steady  and  rugged  blows.' 

"This,  James  Buchanan  Duke  did  wrhen  he  faced 
the  stern  realities  of  life,  with  his  alert  mind  and 
genius  for  discovering  true  values.  After  amassing 
a  great  fortune,  he  wished  to  invest  a  large  portion 
of  it  in  an  institution  to  develop  the  youth  of  the 
world.  His  benefactions  have  been  used  to  build  here, 
in  his  native  state,  a  university  that  can  take  com- 
mon bars  of  iron  and  by  the  process  of  hard  applica- 
tion and  refinement,  raise  the  life-product  to  higher 
values. 

"My  observation  is  that  it  has  not  been  the  stu- 
dents who  seemed,  in  college,  to  have  the  greatest  tal- 
ents who  have  always  become  the  most  useful  cit- 
izens. Some  who  showed  promise  of  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture have  lain  idle,  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  have 
rusted.  Others  who  were  scarcely  known  beyond  a 
small  circle  of  associates,  have  become  men  and 
women  of  culture  and  influence.  The  difference  has 
been  in  the  application  of  these  individuals  to  the 
influences  placed  at  their  disposal. 

"Whether  you  go  upward  to  the  main  spring  or 
hair  spring  stage  depends  upon  your  determination 
to  be  the  higher  thing.  Hammering  and  forging  help 
in  the  refining  process.  Easy  tasks  never  develop 
strong  characters.  It  takes  discipline  in  the  'Uni- 
versity of  Hard  Knocks'  to  bring  out  a  character  that 
can  become  a  mighty  force  in  the  world. 

"Some  of  the  students  I  knew  in  college  came  with 
serious  handicaps.  With  some  it  was  financial  diffi- 
culties, which  necessitated  outside  work.  With  others, 
it  was  unhappy  heredity  or  cramping  environment. 
But  they  learned  by  persistence  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles, to  use  wisely  the  spare  moments  wasted  by 
others  and  they  have  become  valuable  leaders  and  a 
real  contribution  to  society. 

"The  problems  of  the  world  today  are  many  and 
complex.  The  alumnae  are  looking  to  you,  with  your 
better  opportunities  for  training  to  develop  a  skill 
and  superior  determination  to  consecrate  your  high- 
est selves  to  the  tasks  which  they,  with  their  limita- 
tions, have  been  unable  to  realize. 

"Prom  the  pen  of  Calvin  Coolidge  comes  this 
paragraph : 

"  'The  world  needs  education  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  better  estimation  of  true  values.  It  is  not 
easy  to  assemble  facts.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  deduc- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  acci- 
dental and  the  essential.  In  the  complications  of 
modern  civilization  these  are  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult.  If  world  problems  are  to  be  solved,  it  will 
(Continued  on  Page  356) 
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President  Few  is  Chosen  Head  of 
Important  Organization 

Elected  President  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Southern 
States  at  .Recent  Meeting  in  New  Orleans — Has  Long  Been  Prominently  Identified 

With  This  Outstanding  Educational  Group 


r  I1  HE  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
■*-  of  the  Southern  States,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  on  December  2  elected  President  W.  P.  Few 
president  of  the  organization  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Duke  president  succeeded  Prof.  Joseph  Roemer,  of 
George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

President  Few  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  for  many  years  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  annual  meetings.  The  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1895  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  a  number 
of  Southern  colleges  and  universities  whose  purpose 
was  to  organize  Southern  schools  and  colleges  for  co- 
operation and  mutual  assistance,  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  and  to  effect  uniformity  of  en- 
trance requirements,  to  develop  preparatory  schools 
and  cut  off  this  work  from  the  colleges.  Trinity 
College  was  a  charter  member  of  the  organization. 

During  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the  Association's 
history  it  has  been  highly  successful  in  establishing 
helpful  relations  between  the  secondary  schools  and 


schools  of  higher  education  in  the  South,  and  has  pro- 
moted many  interests  common  to  both  classes  of  in- 
stitutions. 

The  standards  of  the  association  have  done  much  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  work  in  member  institutions. 
These  standards  involve  entrance  requirements,  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  training  and  salary  of  the 
faculty,  institutional  income,  library  resources,  lab- 
oratory equipment,  the  character  of  the  curriculum, 
and  many  other  phases  of  college  resources  and  opera- 
tion.   Standards  are  also  set  for  the  junior  college. 

The  Association  now  has  a  membership  of  122  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  29  junior  colleges,  and  it 
lists  several  hundred  public  and  private  schools  whose 
standards  have  met  those  set  by  the  association. 

In  addition  to  President  Few,  the  following  were 
named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  H.  Workman, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Father  John  W.  Hynes,  president 
of  Loyola  of  the  South,  vice-presidents;  and  Guy  E. 
Snavely,  of  Birmingham-Southern  College,  re-elected 
secretarv-treasurer. 


Dr.  Rippy  Elected  Head  of  State  Association 


r\R.  J.  Fred  Rippy,  professor  of  history  at  Duke 
-'-'University  since  1926,  was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Society  at  the 
organization's  last  meeting  held  in  Raleigh.  The 
honor  comes  to  Dr.  Rippy  in  recognition  of  his  val- 
uable contributions,  during  the  past  and  in  recent 
years,  to  the  field  of  Latin  American  history  in  which 
he  is  a  widely  known  authority.  He  is  the  author  of 
half  a  dozen  books  on  this  subject,  and  his  articles  in 
leading  magazines  of  history  and  political  science 
number  about  forty. 

For  six  years  Dr.  Rippy  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Hispanic  American  Historical  'Review,  a  position 
which  has  entailed  considerable  responsibility  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  editorial  work  for  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Dr.  Rippy,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  is  a  graduate  of 
Southwestern  University,  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
the  University  of  California,  receiving  degrees  from 


these  institutions.  Before  coming  to  Duke  he  taught 
at  University  of  California  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  during  summer  sessions  has  taught  at  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  University  of  Colorado,  University 
of  Mexico,  and  for  one  spring  quarter  taught  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  researches  and  writings, 
Dr.  Rippy  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  both  in  South 
America  and  Europe,  and  twice  has  won  valuable 
travelling  fellowships  from  the  Carnegie  and  Guggen- 
heim foundations. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety which  Dr.  Rippy  is  to  head  during  the  next  year 
is  an  active  organization  composed  of  many  residents 
of  the  state  who  are  intensely  interested  not  only  in 
the  history  of  this  state  but  in  literature  generally. 
Its  unselfish  work  has  given  the  state  many  literary 
treasures  and  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  and 
disseminating  much  historical  information. 


Some  Alumni  Personalities 


T>EV.  CREASY  K.  PROCTOR,  of  the  Class  of  1908,  is  making  a 
notable  record  of  successful  achievement  as  superintendent  of  the 
Oxford  Orphanage.  Previous  to  his  service  in  that  capacity  he  was 
pastor  of  a  number  of  leading  churches  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  He  delivered  the  Duke  University 
Day  address  on  the  men's  campus,  and  at  the  Duke  Endowment  Day 
meeting  in  Charlotte  December  11  delivered  a  brief  address  on  the 
orphanage  work  of  the  Endowment. 


Rev.  Creasy  K.  Proctor 


1%/TRS.  C.  L.  READ  (Nan  Goodson)  of  the  Class  of  1906,  is  the  wife 
1"-B-  of  a  Methodist  minister  and  the  mother  of  two  daughters  who  have 
graduated  at  Duke  University.  She  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Alumnae  Council  and  is  one  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  Duke  Alumnae 
Association.  She  delivered  the  Duke  University  Day  address  this  year 
at  the  Woman's  College  on  Thursday,  December  15. 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Read 


TTENRY  W.  KENDALL,  of  the  Class  of  1918,  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  having  gone  there  some  time  ago  from 
Rocky  Mount  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Telegram.  He  was  president 
of  the  Rotary  and  Current  Topics  Clubs  in  Rocky  Mount.  Before  that 
time  he  had  done  newspaper  work  in  New  Bern  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
While  in  college  he  was  editor  of  the  Chronicle.  He  was  president  last 
year  of  the  Guilford  County  Association  of  Duke  Alumni. 


Henry  W.  Kendall 
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The  Development  and  Place  of  the 
Co-ordinate  College 

Address  Delivered  by  Dean  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Duke  University, 

at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 

the  Southern  States,  Held  at  New  Orleans  in  December 


(The  address  delivered  by  Dean  Alice  M.  Baldwin, 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  Duke  University,  at  New 
Orleans  early  in  December  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  a  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  it  be  published  in  the  Register.  This  is 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  Dean  Baldwin. 
—Editor.) 

WHAT  does  the  term  "coordinate  college"  mean? 
It  is  sometimes  used  to-day  to  distinguish  one  of 
several  colleges  in  a  coordinated  or  federated  system, 
whether  it  be  a  man's,  a  woman's,  or  a  co-educational 
college,  as  in  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Dean  Leutner  of  Western  Reserve  University 
in  a  recent  article  defines  the  term  more  narrowly  as 
one  of  two  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  "one  for  women  and 
one  for  men,  each  with  its  own  faculty,  buildings  and 
endowment,  but  together  members  of  a  single  Univer- 
sity. "In  this  paper,  however,  it  will  be  given  the 
more  usual  if  less  exact  meaning  of  a  college  for 
women  integrated  or  affiliated  more  or  less  closely 
with  a  university,  or  with  one  or  more  colleges  for 
men.  To  define  it  more  exactly  is  difficult  when  one 
considers  the  somewhat  bewildering  variety  of  these 
colleges,  called  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  annexes,  or  segregated,  coordinate,  and  af- 
filiated colleges  and  varying  from  an  almost  com- 
pletely independent  institution  to  a  segregation  in- 
volving little  more  than  separate  classes. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  necessarily  superficial,  is 
to  trace  briefly  the  origin  and  development  of  the  co- 
ordinate college  as  thus  defined,  analyze  to  some  extent 
the  differences  in  organization  and  administration, 
and  discuss  as  fully  as  time  allows  what  seem  its  pecul- 
iar advantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  inspiration  and  to  some  extent  the  pattern  for 
the  coordinate  college  in  America  came  from  the 
women's  colleges  in  the  English  universities.  Ap- 
parently, however,  there  had  been  one  or  two  trials  of 
something  of  the  sort  in  America  before  the  English 


universities  hestitatingly  admitted  women  to  some  of 
their  ancient  privileges.  Baylor  University  in  Texas, 
founded  in  1845,  had  two  departments,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women,  each  with  its  own  campus,  faculty 
and  buildings,  but  in  1866  the  woman's  department 
was  chartered  separately  and  moved  to  Belton,  Texas. 
Beginning  with  1866  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at- 
tempted to  establish  for  their  women  students  a 
"ladies  college"  with  separate  classes  and  courses 
while  still  granting  the  women  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  including  attendance  at  University  lec- 
tures. But  apparently  no  women  took  advantage  of 
the  plan  and  by  1876  co-education  was  definitely 
established. 

These  were  the  days  of  hot  arguments  over  the 
higher  education  of  women,  and  particularly  whether 
they  should  be  admitted  to  men's  colleges.  The  west- 
ern universities,  largely  perhaps  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, were  experimenting  with  co-education,  the  more 
conservative  institutions  of  the  east  and  south  were 
for  the  most  part  definitely  opposed  to  opening  their 
sacred  doors  to  the  feminine  intruders.  Yet  there 
were  men,  as  well  as  women,  who  were  not  content 
that  women  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
the  older  institutions  with  their  traditions,  their  mu- 
seums, laboratories,  and  libraries,  their  able  profes- 
sors, and  all  the  goodly  fellowship  of  scholars.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  turn  to  England  where  some- 
thing was  developing  that  was  neither  co-education  as 
the  westerners  knew  it  nor  the  separate  woman's  col- 
lege. 

It  was  in  1869  that  six  English  women  met  at 
Hitchin,  eighteen  miles  from  Cambridge,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  University  examinations.  A  year 
later  five  of  them  successfully  took  the  "previous"  or 
"little-go"  examination  and  then  set  out  to  prepare 
for  the  "tripos"  or  honors  examination.  Within  the 
next  three  years  Girton  College,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Cambridge,  was  opened,  and  there  the  women 
students  lived,  studied  under  women  tutors,  and  lis- 
tened to  lectures  given  in  the  afternoon  by  friendly 
Cambridge  professors.     About  the  same  time  Newn- 
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ham  College  was  founded  through  the  influence  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  English  system  of  colleges -within  the  Univer- 
sity, where  students  lived,  worked  with  their  tutors, 
attended  lectures,  and  developed  a  distinctive  group, 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  University  examina- 
tions, attending  University  lectures,  and  receiving 
University  degrees,  made  it  natural,  when  the  time 
was  ripe,  that  women's  colleges  should  be  added.  But 
how  jealously  the  old  University  guarded  its  treas- 
ures! Girton  and  Newnham  women  developed  their 
own  college  life,  proved  their  intellectual  ability, 
found  no  use  for  the  hospital  thoughtfully  provided 
for  those  whose  delicate  health  was  expected  to  break 
under  the  strain  of  prolonged  mental  activity,  but  it 
was  slowly  indeed  that  they  won  the  right  to  use  the 
University  libraries  and  museums  and  to  receive  the 
coveted  degrees.  In  1881  the  Senate  did,  by  a  vote  of 
398  to  32,  grant  women  formal  admission  to  the 
"tripos,"  but  it  was  not  until  1922  that  they  finally 
granted  degrees  under  practically  the  same  conditions 
as  to  men. 

At  Oxford  the  women  had  much  the  same  expe- 
rience. Lectures  and  classes  for  women  were  begun 
as  early  as  1866.  Somewhat  later  there  was  formed 
an  Association  for  Promoting  Education  of  Women  in 
Oxford,  whose  recommendation  was  required  for  ad- 
mission to  lectures.  These  were  given  for  a  time  in  a 
small  room  over  a  baker's  shop,  but  in  1879  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  and  Somerville  College  were  opened, 
each  governed  by  its  own  Council  and  developing  in 
its  own  way.  Slowly  women  were  admitted  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  privileges.  In  1888  they  cel- 
ebrated by  bonfire  their  admission  to  the  Final  Hon- 
ours School  in  Classics  but,  as  in  Cambridge,  it  took 
the  war  and  its  consequences  to  win  for  them  in  1920 
their  admission  on  completely  equal  terms. 

In  other  English  and  British  universities  the  de- 
velopment was  more  rapid.  In  1867  London  Univer- 
sity, at  that  time  a  non-resident,  examining  body  only, 
gave  special  certificates  to  women;  in  1878  admitted 
them  to  all  its  faculties;  in  1882  gave  them  a  part  in 
the  government  of  the  University  by  admitting  them 
to  Convocation  and  thus  to  a  share  in  the  election  of 
the  Senate. 

In  1873,  shortly  after  the  founding  of  Girton  and 
influenced  by  the  system  of  examinations  for  women 
at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  Harvard  had 
agreed  to  conduct  examinations  for  women  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Woman's  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. In  1878  and  1879  a  little  group  of  men  and 
women  in  Cambridge  tried  to  find  a  way  to  give  to 
young  women  the  advantages  of  a  Harvard  education. 
Prominent  and  able  folk  they  were :  Arthur  Gilman, 
James  Greenough  and  their  wives,  William  James, 
Alice  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Agassiz,   and  others.     They 


realized  that  women  wanted,  as  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
said,  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  scholars,  to  live 
and  work  ' '  in  the  shadow  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  gracious  influence  of  an  old  and  honored  univer- 
sity." All  the  ladies  were  opposed  to  co-education, 
whether  from  conviction  or  policy  who  shall  say  ?  At 
any  rate,  the  first  step  was  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  Harvard  professors  and  before  long  seventy-eight 
were  found  willing  to  cooperate  and  five  were  chosen 
to  act  with  seven  ladies  on  the  committee.  In  1879 
twenty-seven  girls  entered  upon  the  course  of  study 
under  Harvard  professors.  In  1882  the  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  was  organized 
with  Mrs.  Agassiz  as  president  of  the  board,  and  the 
Society  labored  to  develop  at  the  Annex,  as  it  was 
called,  a  small  library  and  laboratory,  and  to  raise  an 
endowment  of  $100,000.  Their  aim  was  to  prove  their 
ability  and  steadiness  of  purpose  and  to  persuade 
Harvard  to  give  its  august  sanction. 

To  develop  a  plan  which  Harvard  would  accept  and 
which  at  the  same  time  would  meet  the  approval, 
even  if  reluctantly  given,  of  the  women  and  their 
friends  was  a  difficult  task,  but  at  length  in  1893  Rad- 
cliffe  College  was  incorporated  with  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  as  Visitors  of  the  Corporation. 

While  Radcliffe  was  still  an  "Annex,"  two  others 
were  founded;  one  at  Southwestern  University, 
Georgetown,  Texas,  and  Columbia  College  Annex  in 
New  York.  Southwestern  was  established  in  1873  by 
the  five  Texas  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  and  shortly  thereafter  opened  a 
Ladies  Annex. ' '  Classes  were  separate  except  in  the 
scientific  laboratories  but  were  given  by  the  same 
faculty  and  the  women  had  their  own  campus.  This 
continued  until  1900  when  women  were  admitted  to  all 
classes. 

The  Columbia  Annex  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
insistent  and  growing  demand  of  New  York  men  and 
women  and  the  outspoken  sympathy  of  President  Bar- 
nard of  Columbia.  Here  also  the  influence  of  the 
English  experience  is  clearly  traceable.  In  his  re- 
ports, in  addresses  and  articles,  President  Barnard 
hammered  away  at  the  subject,  enlarging  upon  the  en- 
couraging results  of  the  English  experiments  and  urg- 
ing a  more  generous  policy  upon  the  trustees.  Co- 
education, he  said,  was  ' '  an  odious  word. ' '  Why  not 
apply  it  to  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  he  asked,  if 
to  schools  and  colleges?  Education  interested  him. 
He  disposed  with  caustic  pen  of  the  arguments  against 
the  higher  education  of  women  and  against  admitting 
them  to  colleges  for  men.  Perhaps  they  should  not 
have  the  same  education  in  every  respect,  he  said,  but 
the  liberal  college  was  intended  to  make  the  most  of 
men  and  women  as  intelligent  and  moral  beings,  not 
as  engineers  or  "queens  of  the  household."  He  an- 
swered  one  critic  who   feared  the  moral   and   social 
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dangers,  saying,  "  '  I  would  preserve  the  bloom  on  the 
peach  as  long  as  possible ', "  by  declaring  that  he  would 
also  but  "  'would  have  the  peach  valuable  for  some- 
thing more  than  its  bloom  merely'." 

In  1882  there  appeared  in  a  New  York  morning 
journal  the  following  petition,  presented  by  the  re- 
cently organized  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women:  "  'We,  the  under- 
signed, residents  of  New  York  City  and  neighborhood, 
beg  leave  to  present  our  respectful  petition :  That  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  both  here 
and  other  countries,  touching  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  admitting  women  to  the  same  educational 
advantages  as  men,  a  state  of  opinion  especially  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  action  of  the  English  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  in  view  of  the  influ- 
ential position  of  Columbia  College  as  among  the 
oldest  and  most  richly  endowed  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  you  will  be  pleased  to 
consider  how  best  to  extend,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, to  such  properly  qualified  women  as  may  desire 
it,  the  many  and  great  benefits  of  education  in  Colum- 
bia College  by  admitting  them  to  lectures  and  exami- 
nations '. ' ' 

The  following  year  the  trustees  set  up  a  course  of 
study  for  women  directed  by  the  faculty.  They  were 
not  admitted  to  college  lectures  nor  were  separate 
classes  conducted  for  them  but  they  might  study 
where  and  as  they  could,  take  the  examinations,  and, 
if  successful,  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  In 
1889  Barnard  College  was  organized  and  in  1900  in- 
corporated in  the  University  system. 

Meanwhile  a  western  university  had  been  having  an 
experience  with  co-education  which  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  coordinate  college.  Beginning  with  1871 
Western  Reserve  College  had  more  or  less  informally 
admitted  women  to  its  classes  and  by  1887  ten  women 
had  been  granted  degrees.  But  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  college  disapproved  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  men  and  women  refused  to  speak  to  each  other 
either  in  or  out  of  class.  In  1884  the  faculty  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  an  "Annex"  but  it  was  not 
until  1888  that  the  trustees  of  Adelbert  College,  as  it 
was  then  called,  decided  to  continue  it  as  a  college  for 
men  only  and  to  establish  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity a  coordinate  college  for  women.  In  such  fashion 
was  Flora  Stone  Mather  College,  or  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, born. 

At  this  time  also  Sophie  Newcomb  was  established 
as  a  coordinate  college  in  Tulane  University  by  the 
generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Newcomb,  with  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  young  white  women  in  the  South  an  educa- 
tion equal  to  any  in  any  part  of  the  country.  As  was 
natural,  the  South  had  been  more  conservative  in  re- 
gard to  co-education  in  its  schools  and  colleges  than 
the  west  and  even  than  the  east.    Boys  and  girls  had 


studied  together  at  some  of  the  denominational  schools 
and  seminaries  and  a  few  of  the  state  universities  had 
opened  their  doors  under  certain  conditions  to  women, 
but  not  many  women  were  studying  in  these  univer- 
sities. Perhaps  in  part  because  the  South  had  a  large 
number  of  colleges  for  women  with  cherished  tradi- 
tions, though  of  varying  academic  standards,  the 
Southern  women  had  not  been  knocking  so  vigorously 
at  university  doors.  Yet  the  founding  of  Sophie  New- 
comb in  1887  was  said  to  have  been  in  answer  to  an 
"imperative  demand." 

Although  two  other  affiliated  or  coordinated  colleges 
were  established  before  1900,  the  Woman's  College  in 
Brown  University,  later  called  Pembroke  College,  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Colby  College,  Maine,  it 
seemed  at  this  time  that  complete  co-education  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  the  method  of  the  future.  Women 
were  entering  the  universities  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  and  most  of  the  earlier  arguments  against 
co-education  seemed  to  have  little  validity.  But 
shortly  after  1900  there  came  a  reaction  against  co- 
education and  the  debate  flared  up  anew.  Nor  has  it 
entirely  died  down. 

Some  of  the  old  arguments  appeared  again  in  new 
guise  and  new  ones  were  added.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  different  em- 
phasis in  the  arguments  used  before  1900,  those  used 
between  approximately  1905  and  1920,  and  those  of 
more  recent  date. 

The  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  stu- 
dents in  the  co-educational  institutions  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  caused  alarm  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Education  was  becoming  feminized,  it 
was  said,  standards  were  being  lowered,  men  were  un- 
willing to  enter  courses  in  literature,  language,  etc.,  in 
which  women  were  in  the  majority  and  women  hesi- 
tated to  enter  the  natural  sciences,  economics,  and  po- 
litical science  where  men  predominated.  In  other 
words,  natural  segregation  was  working  within  the 
institution.  President  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin  was  one 
who  feared  this  tendency.  Too  many  academic  honors 
went  to  women,  others  argued,  the  competition  was 
unfair  to  men,  and  as  a  result  various  methods  unfair 
to  women  were  used  to  keep  the  balance.  But  com- 
petition was  also  unfair  to  women,  said  others.  Pres- 
ident Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  for  example,  insisted  that 
spurs  might  be  necessary  for  boys  but  that  "no  trace 
of  the  competitive  element  should  enter  into  the  edu- 
cation of  girls." 

Another  group  of  arguments  dealt  with  the  social 
situation  caused  by  so  many  young  students  of  less 
serious  purpose  than  those  of  an  earlier  generation. 
The  resulting  distraction  and  over-stimulation  were 
emphasized.  The  physiological  and  psychological  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  were  again  insisted 
(Continued  on  Page  S4S) 
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Legal  Biographical  Collection  of  the 
Law  Library  at  Duke 

Includes  Over  300  Individual  Biographies  of  Lawyers,  Judges  and  Legal  Scholars,  More 

Than  50  Compilations  Containing  Thousands  of  Briefer  Sketches,  Several 

Long  Piles  of  Legal  Directories  and  Other  Valuable  Matter 


A  SPECIAL  legal  biographical  collection  com- 
-^*-meuced  by  the  Law  Library  several  months  ago, 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  development,  has,  as  a  re- 
sult of  consistent  growth  since  the  beginning,  now 
reached  a  total  of  over  three  hundred  individual 
biographies  of  lawyers,  judges  and  legal  scholars ; 
more  than  fifty  compilations  containing  thousands  of 
briefer  biographical  sketches,  and  several  long  files  of 
legal  directories  and  other  sets  containing  valuable 
information  about  members  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
both  past  and  present.  The  material  contained  in 
these  books  is  richly  supplemented  by  more  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  individual  files  containing  pam- 
phlets, addresses,  briefs,  memoranda,  manuscripts 
and  clippings  relating  to  prominent  lawyers  and 
judges  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
states.  These  files  are  constantly  growing,  both  as  to 
contents  and  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  in- 
cluded, because  of  the  many  items  sent  in  by  inter- 
ested donors  and  through  the  addition  of  clippings 
regularly  taken  from  the  important  North  Carolina 
newspapers  and  several  representative  papers  of  a 
national  character.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  extensive  correspondence  which  this  work  is  de- 
veloping— a  correspondence  which  includes  letters 
from  many  interesting  persons. 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  date  is  the 
recent  gift  of  the  law  library  of  Daniel  Moreau  Bar- 
ringer,  Congressman  from  North  Carolina  from 
1834-1849,  donated  by  John  Stokes  Adams,  a  prom- 
inent Philadelphia  attorney.  This  collection  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  is  being  treated 
as  a  unit  both  because  of  its  biographical  interest 
and  because  it  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  library  that 
was  required  by  the  North  Carolina  lawyer  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Each  vol- 
ume is  autographed  by  Mr.  Barringer  and  many  of 
them  also  have  the  autographs  of  earlier  owners. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  volumes  received  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  reveals  the  diversity  of  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  many 
fields  of  human  endeavor  to  which  they  have  and  are 


contributing.  These  books  are  of  value  not  only  in 
the  special  study  of  legal  biography  but  also  furnish 
stimulating  reading  for  law  students  and  in  fact  for 
all  persons  interested  in  the  law.  But  in  addition  to 
their  value  because  of  their  contents,  many  of  them 
have  added  significance  because  they  bear  the  auto- 
graph or  a  personal  message  from  the  author  or  the 
subject  of  the  biography.  Such,  among  many  others, 
are  volumes  received  from  David  Lloyd  George ;  Sen- 
ators George  Wharton  Pepper  and  James  A.  Reed; 
John  G.  Blaine,  Governor  of  Wisconsin;  William  H. 
Murray,  Governor  of  Oklahoma;  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and 
Frederick  Essary. 

The  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  received  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  few  typical  items  will  serve 
to  illustrate  their  interest  and  value;  for  example, 
several  original  Daniel  Webster  letters  presented  by 
Judge  William  H.  Sawyer;  an  argument  against  cap- 
ital punishment  in  pamphlet  form  published  in  1847 
by  Edward  Livingston  (American  pioneer  not  only 
in  criminology  but  in  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  codification  of  the  law) ;  a  copy  of  a 
"Discourse  on  the  Professional  Character  and  Vir- 
tues of  the  late  William  Wirt,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  L. 
Southard,  printed  in  1834 ;  and  an  autographed  copy 
of  an  address  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  by  Judge  Robert 
W.  Winston,  entitled  "Andrew  Johnson:  The  Mod- 
ern Prometheus."  These  pamphlets  and  the  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  although  of  great  value 
to  the  biographer  and  historian,  are  frequently  lightly 
regarded  at  the  time  they  are  published  and  are 
therefore  discarded  and  become  scarce. 

The  growth  of  the  biographical  collection  has  been 
substantially  furthered  by  the  interest  and  assistance 
of  numerous  friends  of  the  library  located  in  all  parts 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England.  Among  the 
donors  in  this  special  field  are:  M.  W.  Acheson,  Jr., 
John  Stokes  Adams,  Ellen  Graham  Anderson,  Henry 
W.  Anderson,  Prank  Houston  Andrews,  Samuel  A. 
Ashe,  Joseph  S.  Auerbach,  Warren  R.  Austin,  George 
(Continued  on  Page  342) 
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Story  of  the  Launching  of  Duke 
University  is  Told 

President  W.  P.  Few,  in  Address  to  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  Conference, 

Recounts  Some  Hitherto  Untold  Incidents  Leading  Up  to  the  Creation  of  Duke 

Endowment  and  Pounding  of  the  University 


SOME  hitherto  untold  incidents  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Duke  Endowment  in  1924  and  the 
launching  of  Duke  University  were  recounted  by 
President  W.  P.  Pew  of  the  University  in  an  address 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  held  at  Rocky 
Mount  the  latter  part  of  November. 

"Mr.  Duke  had  long  had  it  in  mind  to  render  some 
signal  service  to  humanity,"  said  President  Pew. 
"He  loved  his  native  state  and  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  he  had  come  to  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  Trinity  College. 

"It  was  in  1916  that  Mr.  Duke  first  spoke  definitely 
to  me  concerning  his  purpose  to  give  during  his  life- 
time a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  education  and  other 
causes.  It  is  true  that  on  two  former  occasions  he 
had  intimated  to  me  such  a  purpose;  and  B.  N.  Duke 
had  many  years  before  told  me  that  at  some  time  his 
brother  would  be  sure  to  become  interested  and  would 
go  far  beyond  what  he  and  his  father  had  been  able 
to  do. 

"Will  Do  Much  More" 

"  B.  N.  Duke  once  said  to  me  '  when  my  brother  does 
become  interested  he  will  do  so  much  that  he  will 
eclipse  what  I  have  been  able  to  do,'  declaring  in 
effect:  'He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.'  Ben- 
jamin Duke  was  big  enough  to  realize  this  without 
regrets.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  his  in- 
fluence was  powerful  in  bringing  both  his  father  into 
large  giving  to  Trinity  College  and  later  on  his 
brother  into  giving  to  a  new  and  larger  institution. 
He  was  a  forerunner  in  a  high  sense  of  the  word. 

"Prom  1916  on  J.  B.  Duke  and  I  had  occasional 
and  usually  more  or  less  incidental  talks  about  his 
plans.  America's  entrance  into  the  war  intervened 
with  many  complications.  He  always  had  in  mind  to 
give  his  hydroelectric  power  property  along  with 
other  property  and  he  did  not  want  to  give  this  until 
it  was  in  position  to  pay  dividends. 

"Meanwhile  I  had  never  laid  before  Mr.  Duke  any 
detailed  plans  for  building  a  university.     In  March, 


1921,  I  was  recovering  from  pneumonia  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  free  time  to  reflect.  During  these  days 
of  convalescence  I  developed  in  my  own  mind  the 
plan  precisely  as  I  later  laid  it  before  Mr.  Duke.  The 
first  day  that  I  was  able  to  leave  my  house  I  went  to 
his  office  and  explained  the  plan  to  B.  N.  Duke,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Durham  at  that  time.  He  said  at 
once  that  he  was  for  it. 

"As  soon  as  I  could  go  to  New  York  I  laid  the 
whole  plan  before  James  B.  Duke.  Future  develop- 
ments made  plain  that  the  idea  took  strong  hold  on 
him,  but  he  gave  to  me  no  clear  evidence  of  it  that 
day.  It  was  at  this  time  when  I  suggested  that  the 
new  institution  be  called  Duke  University. 

"There  were  both  in  North  America  and  in  Great 
Britain  many  colleges,  some  independent  and  some 
parts  of  universities,  with  the  name  of  Trinity;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  therefore  to  have  too  little  individ- 
uality to  be  attached  to  a  great  university.  But  I  was, 
of  course,  heartily  for  keeping  Trinity  as  the  name  of 
the  college,  just  as  there  is  a  Trinity  College  at  Ox- 
ford, one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Duke  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for 
insisting  that  the  institution  be  named  Duke  Univer- 
sity. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here  going  to 
take  pains  to  make  it  plain  that  this  was  not  his 
suggestion  but  mine." 

President  Pew  spoke  of  the  college  as  the  heart  of 
the  university,  and  of  its  vital  part  in  the  plan  of 
higher  education.  He  traced  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  other  colleges  and  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity and  cited  their  importance  and  scope  of  work. 

Rockefeller's  Gift 

"Beginning,  I  think,  in  December,  1920,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  contributed  amounts  totaling  $50,- 
000,000  for  medical  education.  These  gifts  served  as 
a  stimulus  to  medical  education  all  over  the  country 
and  interested  us  here  in  North  Carolina.  Through  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  in  this  state  to  build  a  well-organized 
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four-year  medical  school  with  adequate  clinical  oppor- 
tunities. With  the  location  of  Trinity  College  in  a 
community  that  had  admirable  hospitals  and  with  my 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Duke's  purposes  for  a  larger  educa- 
tional development  here,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
special  obligations  of  service  to  public  health.  I 
therefore  developed  plans  for  a  medical  school  in 
which  I  sought  to  interest  others.  But  before  these 
plans  could  be  carried  out  a  movement  for  a  complete 
medical  school  was  started  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

"I  felt  sure  that  the  state  needed  one  medical 
school  but  not  two,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  see  if  one  strong  medical  school 
might  not  be  assured  by  uniting  the  two  movements. 
I  immediately  began  to  discuss  this  possibility  with 
those  most  directly  concerned,  and  I  met  with  con- 
siderable encouragement;  but,  as  is  well  known  the 
whole  movement  fell  through.  This  plan  was  not  free 
from  difficulties,  and  its  failure  may  have  been  in- 
evitable. But  it  was  undoubtedly  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  There  is  here  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  present  time  a  widely  recognized  need  of  adjust- 
ing and  coordinating  our  educational  institutions, 
whether  supported  by  philanthropy  or  by  the  direct 
taxes  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may  be  used  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  for  our  total  educational  task 
and  thus  put  under  the  great  common  educational 
load  which  today  is  heavier  than  all  of  them  working 
together  and  with  all  their  power  can  possibly  carry. 

"The  significance  of  the  medical  school  episode  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  cooperation  would  have 
been  easier  if  it  had  been  begun  in  1923  than  it  will 
ever  be  again.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  forces  that  have  made  Duke  University 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  on  the  side  of  cooperation. 
And  partly  due,  I  think,  to  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
the  Duke  School  of  Medicine  and  the  hospital  are  al- 
ready well  established.  They  have  won  their  way  and 
they  alone  would  fully  justify  the  founding  of  Duke 
University. ' ' 

The  Duke  president  also  traced  the  growth  of  the 
Duke  School  of  Law  on  the  ideals  of  university  educa- 
tion, rather  than  under  the  ideals  of  the  trade  school, 
the  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  projected  Graduate  School  of  Forestry,  the 
character  of  the  Duke  campus  and  its  beautiful  build- 
ings, and  the  now  well-established  Woman's  College. 
He  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Duke's  philanthropy. 
"He  died  as  he  lived,"  said  Dr.  Few,  "in  the  beauti- 
ful hope  to  do  some  permanent  good  upon  this  earth. 
And  the  University  which  his  philanthropy  has  cre- 
ated is  already  firmly  and,  I  dare  to  believe,  perma- 
nently committed  to  the  high  causes  to  which  his  own 


words  have  dedicated  it :  to  develop  our  resources,  in- 
crease our  wisdom,  and  promote  human  happiness." 


Death  of  Robert  B.  Wade,  Father 
of  Wallace  Wade 

Wallace  Wade,  Director  of  Athletics  at  Duke,  has 
had  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  University  com- 
munity and  of  Duke  alumni  everywhere  in  the  be- 
reavement caused  by  the  death  on  November  28  at 
Trenton.  Tenn.,  of  his  father,  Robert  B.  Wade.  His 
age  was  77. 

Mr.  Wade  had  lived  in  Gibson  County  all  his  life. 
His  father  was  the  late  Maj.  William  Wade,  prom- 
inent in  West  Tennessee  political  and  business  affairs, 
and  he  was  a  twin  brother  to  the  late  W.  W.  Wade, 
attorney  general  for  the  Thirteenth  District  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Wade  bought  a  home  here  after 
having  farmed  and  lived  near  Trenton  for  many  years. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Fanny  Mitchell  55  years  ago 
and  in  1927  the  couple  observed  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  Throughout  his  married  life  Mr.  Wade 
was  never  separated  from  his  wife  more  than  a  day 
at  any  time. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  Gibson  County's  most  prom- 
inent citizens. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight  children,  Mrs. 
Nathan  Allen,  San  Benito,  Texas ;  Mrs.  Harris  Choate, 
Paragould,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Will  D.  Lawrence,  Trenton, 
who  made  her  home  with  her  parents;  Mark  and 
Isham  of  Wenatchie,  Wash. ;  Wallace  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity ;  Davis  of  San  Benito,  Texas,  and  Bruce  Wal- 
lace, Atlanta. 


Legal  Biographical  Collection  of  the 
Law  Library  at  Duke 

(Co-ntimied  from  Page  340) 
P.  Bagby,  Benton  Baker,  Paul  Bakewell,  Gilbert 
Bettman,  Francis  Biddle,  William  M.  Blatt.  Carroll 
T.  Bond,  Percy  Bordwell,  Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Harrison  A.  Bronson,  Armstead  Brown.  Francis  E. 
Brown,  Joseph  C.  Cinamon,  Albert  Crew,  Walter 
Davenport,  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Morris  L.  Ernst,  J. 
Fred  Essary,  G.  Washington  Fox,  Jerome  Frank, 
Morris  Gisnet,  Thomas  P.  Hardman,  Bryon  Haworth, 
Wni.  Searle  Holdsworth,  Samuel  D.  Jackson,  Monroe 
Johnson,  William  C.  Lassiter,  Charles  P.  Light,  David 
Lloyd  George,  Charles  E.  McCartney,  B.  D.  McCub- 
bins,  Oklahoma  Press,  Frank  N.  Parsons,  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  George  G.  Perkins,  John  A.  Pitts, 
Dora  Neill  Raymond,  James  A.  Reed,  William  H. 
Robinson,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Henry  W.  Taft, 
Miss  Ida  M.  TarbeU,  Charles  J.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Albert  H. 
Vestal,  Wells  Wells  (pseud),  and  John  H.  Wigmore. 
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Duke  Alumni  Hold  Dinner  at  North 
Carolina  Conference 


Delightful  Occasion,  With  More  Than  200  Men  and  Women  in  Attendance,  Featured  by 

Notable  Address  on  "The  Bells"  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Spence — Discusses  in  Effective 

and  Inspiring  Way  Different  Periods  in  Life  of  Trinity  and  Duke 


4  DECIDEDLY  interesting  feature  of  the  annual 
■£*■  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  was  the  usual  Duke  University 
Dinner,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference 
Alumni  Association.  Col.  John  D.  Langston,  of 
Goldsboro,  presided  as  toastinaster  and  the  principal 
speaker  was  Prof.  H.  E.  Spence,  whose  address  on 
"The  Bells"  made  a  pronounced  "hit"  with  all  pres- 
ent. Short  talks  were  made  by  Col. 
J.  P.  Bruton,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity ;  Dr.  W.  P.  Pew,  President ;  Dr. 
R.  L.  Flowers,  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  and  Henry  R. 
Dwire,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
and  Alumni  Affairs. 

In  its  report  of  the  dinner  the 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram  had  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  Prof.  Spence 's 
address : 

"Prof.  Spence  at  the  outset  pro- 
claimed his  intention  to  speak  as  an 
alumnus  and  not  as  a  professor  and 
refused  to  take  a  text,  preferring 
rather  to  use  a  symbol  as  the  pre- 
text for  his  remarks.  He  pleased 
his  audience  with  his  witticisms  pre- 
liminary to  announcing  that  the 
symbolism  he  had  chosen  was  that 
of  bells. 

'There  are  several  physical 
changes  in  the  bells  used  at  Trinity  and  Duke."  he 
said.  '  There  is  the  crude,  time-worn  bell  of  old  Trin- 
ity, the  loud-voiced  'Marse  Jack'  of  new  Trinity  and 
the  marvelous  group  of  fifty  bells  incorporated  into 
carillon  of  Duke  University.' 

"Taking  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale  as  a  basis,  the 
speaker  paid  a  tribute  to  various  factors  that  entered 
into  the  historical  development  of  the  University. 
Briefly  outlining  the  religious  cooperation  involved 
in  the  founding  of  the  school  in  1835,  he  passed  on 
to  the  teacher  training  under  Braxton  Craven  and 


Prop.  H.  E.  Spence 


the  foundation  of  the  work  of  preparing  preachers 
carried  on  under  the  same  master  hand.  The  human- 
izing of  education  and  the  location  of  the  College  in 
Durham  under  Dr.  Crowell,  with  the  aid  of  Wash- 
ington Duke  and  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  was  next 
touched  upon. 

"The  speaker  paid  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Kilgo  and  J.  H. 
Southgate  in  their  furthering  of  academic  freedom, 
quoting  the  famous  remark  of  the 
latter,  'Let  there  be  one  little  spot 
on  God's  green  earth  where  a  man 
may  think  for  himself. '  Praising  the 
work  of  Dr.  Few  and  Prof.  Flowers 
in  Christian  citizenship,  Prof. 
Spence  next  recounted  the  magic 
change  of  the  last  few  years  due  to 
the  benefactions  of  J.  B.  Duke. 

"The  challenge  of  the  carillon 
was  next  presented  in  which  was 
outlined  the  death  knell  of  shyster- 
ism  in  law,  of  profiteering  in  med- 
icine, of  mere  intellectual  culture  in 
education,  of  the  half-true  ideal  of 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge, of  selfish  and  immoral  partisan 
politics,  of  the  win-at-all-costs  idea 
of  athletics,  of  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice in  religion.  In  his  remarks  on 
athletics,  he  mentioned  some  out- 
standing varsity  football  men  of 
Duke  in  Mason,  Laney,  and  Crawford,  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Methodists  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
coaching  staff  as  'men  of  character  and  integrity  who 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  group  of  college 
teachers  or  Methodist  preachers. ' 

' '  Closing  his  address,  Prof.  Spence  spoke  glowingly 
of  the  call  of  the  carillon,  enumerating  the  calls  to 
service,  prayer  and  praise.  He  likened  the  peals  of 
the  bells  to  the  joy-giving  checks  to  the  superannuated 
ministers  and  the  cheer  given  the  lonely,  sick  and  dy- 
ing by  the  Duke  hospital  clinic." 
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Duke  University  "Y"  is  Having  a  Year 

of  Much  Activity 


This  Outstanding  Student  Organization  Sponsors  a  Number  of  Propositions  of  Genuine 

Benefit  to  the  Student  Body  and  the  University  Community  Generally — 

Brief  Outline  of  Some  of  the  Various  Lines  of  Duke  "Y"  Work 


rT,HE  Duke  University  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
■*■  ciation  is  one  of  the  outstanding  organizations  on 
the  campus.  Curtis  T.  Spence,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  the  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  for  its  main 
objective  the  balancing  of  the  material  life  of  the  stu- 
dent with  the  wholesome  social  and  spiritual  sides  of 
the  campus  life."  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the 
"Y"  has  entered  many  lines  of  activities  on  the 
campus. 

Mr.  Spence  has  associated  with  him,  as  members  of 
the  cabinet,  the  following:  Edwin  C.  Kellam,  Vice- 
President  ;  John  A.  Myers,  Secretary ;  Charles  C.  Der- 
rick, Treasurer ;  C.  T.  Crenshaw,  Chairman  Freshman 
Committee ;  R.  Conrad  Herbert,  Chairman  Social 
Committee ;  James  H.  Phillips,  Chairman  Vespers 
Committee ;  DeArmond  Moore,  Chairman  Discussion 
Group  Committee;  W.  G.  Tatum,  Chairman  Campus 
Service  Committee ;  R.  James  Starling,  Chairman 
World  Fellowship  Committee ;  John  D.  Minter,  Chair- 
man Publicity  Committee;  Samuel  I.  Barnes,  Chair- 
man Library  Committee ;  W.  M.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man Motion  Pictures  Committee ;  M.  J.  Gray,  Chair- 
man Recitals  Committee ;  Walter  Jones,  Chairman 
Conference  Committee ;  and  Eugene  B.  Campbell  and 
C.  Pardue  Bunch,  co-Chairman  of  Religious  Emphasis 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  include :  Dean 
H.  J.  Herring,  Chairman ;  Dr.  W.  K.  Greene,  Vice- 
Chairman ;  Dean  D.  M.  Arnold,  Coach  J.  W.  Coombs, 
Dr.  Mason  Crum,  Charles  E.  Jordan,  Dr.  A.  K.  Man- 
chester, W.  M.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  and  J.  Foster  Barnes. 

Ditring  Freshman  Week,  this  year,  the  entire  cabi- 
net— thirty-two  men — assisted  in  the  orientation  of 
the  new  students.  A  "smoker"  and  a  free  moving 
picture  show  were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  freshmen.  A  handbook  and  a  directory  of  faculty 
were  published  to  aid  in  proper  organization  of  the 
student  life. 

During  Freshman  Week,  also,  a  tennis  tournament 
was  organized  by  the  "Y. "  Forty-one  men  entered 
this  tournament.     The  cup,  presented  by  the  Asso- 


ciation, was  won  by  Charles  R.  Harris,  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 

Men  who  were  leaders  in  the  Hi-Y  work  in  their  va- 
rious high  schools  have  organized  the  Freshman 
Friendship  Council.  The  Council  provides  training 
for  future  cabinet  members  and  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  arranges  social  and  spiritual  gatherings 
for  freshmen. 

The  "Y"  Employment  Bureau  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  in  securing  employment  for  students  in  Dur- 
ham. Last  year  sixty-seven  men  were  recommended 
for  one  hundred  and  eight  different  jobs. 

The  campus  service  committee  provides  the  read- 
ing room  in  the  Union  with  a  supply  of  books,  period- 
icals and  daily  newspapers.  Eight  daily  papers  and 
twelve  weekly  and  magazines  are  furnished.  A  new 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  provision  of  special  read- 
ing material  requested  by  students. 

A  music  room,  also  in  the  Union,  is  provided  with 
a  piano,  a  radio,  a  phonograph,  and  games.  This 
room  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  club  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Union. 

The  campus  service  committee  also  makes  public  re- 
ports daily  as  to  students  in  the  infirmary,  carries 
reading  matter  to  students  who  are  ill,  and  maintains 
a  bulletin  board  in  the  lobby  of  the  Union. 

The  social  committee  sponsors  an  Open  House  in 
club  rooms  in  the  Union,  on  Thursday  nights,  at 
which  time  an  orchestra  is  provided  for  dancing. 

The  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  University, 
sponsors  a  Religious  Emphasis  Week.  This  year,  the 
meetings  held  during  the  week  were  pronounced  a  real 
success.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Crane,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  came 
for  the  first  part  of  the  week.  The  speaker  for  the 
week-end  was  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  of  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  come  to  Duke  University  for 
three  successive  years  on  these  occasions. 

Every  Sunday  morning,  the  Association  sponsors  an 
Open  Forum  Bible  Class,  conducted  by  Dean  Herring 
in  York  Chapel.     Because  of  the  regular  University 
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Duke  Well  Represented  at  Meeting 

in  New  Orleans  of  Southern 

Educators 

At  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
in  New  Orleans  (November  2'9-December  2) 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  Dean  of  the  Woman's 
College,  spoke  on  "The  Development  and 
Place  of  the  Coordinate  College,"  and  Dr. 
Holland  Holton,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  spoke  on  "Unit  Courses  of  Study  in 
Southern  Association  Secondary  Schools." 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Class  of  1900,  was 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and  President  Pew  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year,  as  related  in  another  article.  (Dean 
Baldwin's  address  appears  in  full  in  this 
issue. ) 


services  now  being  held  in  the  Duke  Chapel,  the  Ves- 
per Services,  formerly  held  in  York  Chapel  by  the 
"Y,"  have  been  discontinued.  Instead  of  these 
services,  an  informal  prayer  meeting  is  now  held  in 
the  Duke  Memorial  each  Sunday  evening. 

The  Tuesday  Evening  Recitals,  which  won  such 
favorable  comment  last  year,  are  being  continued  this 
year.  Once  a  month  outstanding  musicians  in  the 
state  are  invited  to  give  a  concert  in  Page  Auditorium. 
The  Association  pays  the  expenses  of  these  recitals 
and  charges  no  admission  fee. 

Social  service  work  is  carried  on  by  the  "Y"  in  the 
prisons  and  among  the  needy  of  the  city.  This  work 
has  assumed  large  proportions  during  the  fall  as  the 
suffering  has  increased. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  provides  for  discussion 
groups  composed  only  of  a  cabinet  member,  a  profes- 
sor, and  one  other  student.  These  groups  may  vary, 
changing  the  professor,  or  may  continue  the  same 
personnel  throughout  the  year.  Thus  at  least  fifty 
students,  each  week,  may  sit  down  and  discuss  indi- 
vidual problems  with  two  very  real  friends  and  com- 
petent advisers. 

Another  department  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Quadrangle  Pictures,  next  month  will  be  discussed 
in  a  special  article  in  The  Alumni  Register.  The 
work  of  this  institution  is  more  successful  than  ever. 

A  feature  of  the  Association's  cooperation  with  the 
Durham  churches  has  resulted  in  expressions  of  great 
appreciation  from  the  city  people.    A  list  of  the  stu- 


dent members  of  the  various  denominations  is  com- 
piled. Each  church  is  provided  with  a  list  of  students 
who  are  members  of  its  denomination.  Individual  stu- 
dent members  also  are  assigned  to  solicit  attendance 
of  student  members  of  their  churches.  Although  the 
attendance  at  the  University's  own  services  is  steadily 
increasing,  many  of  the  students  attend  services  down- 
town in  the  churches  of  their  choice. 

Maintaining  relations  with  other  educational  insti- 
tutions and  with  other  social  movements,  the  Asso- 
ciation sends  delegates  each  year  to  Blue  Ridge,  to  the 
Southern  Student  Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
to  other  inter-student  conferences  during  the  year. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays,  this  year,  several  stu- 
dents and  one  or  more  faculty  members  will  attend 
the  Student-Faculty  Conference  on  Race  Relations, 
which  is  being  held  by  the  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Atlanta. 

Father  of  Coach  Alex.  Waite  Passes 
in  Durham 

Rev.  James  Waite  died  in  Durham  recently  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Alex.  Waite,  of  the  Duke  University 
coaching  staff,  after  a  serious  operation.  He  was  60 
years  of  age. 

For  the  past  five  years  he  had  been  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Georgetown,  Texas,  but,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  was  forced  to  give  up  his  work  and  went  to 
stay  with  his  son.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  in  Columbia  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Emma  Stone  Stanley  of  Columbia.  With 
his  wife  he  went  to  China  and  worked  as  a  missionary 
for  about  eight  years. 

He  is  survived  by  five  sons,  Alex.  Waite  of  Durham, 
Robert  Waite  of  Honolulu,  James  Waite  of  Beaufort, 
John  Waite  of  Durham  and  Edwin  Waite  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  and  four  daughters,  Emma,  Nina,  Lucille 
and  Margaret,  all  of  Houston. 


Mr.  Andrews  Addresses  Students 
of  Legal  Aid  Clinic 

The  legal  profession  is  beginning  to  realize  more 
the  need  for  educated  men  in  the  profession  rather 
than  men  who  merely  conform  to  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  of  Ral- 
eigh, former  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association, 
declared  recently  in  an  address  to  students  of  the 
Duke  University  legal  aid  clinic  class. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  secretary  of  the  committee  on  legal 
education  and  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  "Legal  Educational  Standards  in 
North  Carolina"  was  his  subject. 
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Duke  Has  Six  Home  Games  on  1933 

Football  Schedule 


Games  With  Tennessee  and  Auburn  Among  Home  Stadium  Contests — Fred  Crawford  On 
Two  Second  All- American  Teams — Other  Duke  Stars  Honored — Duke  Gets 
Conference  Outdoor  Track  Meet — Basketball  Season  Well  Under 
Way — Southeastern  Conference  Is  Formed 


TTHE  1933  Duke  University  football  team  will  play 
■*-  the  largest  home  schedule  in  several  years,  ac- 
cording' to  the  slate  for  next  season  which  was  an- 
nounced recently.  Of  the  nine  games  carded,  six 
will  be  staged  in  Duke  stadium,  the  Blue  Devils  leav- 
ing the  home  gridiron  next  fall  only 
for  contests  with  Davidson,  Ken- 
tucky and  Maryland. 

The  schedule  will  give  North  Car- 
olina grid  fans  a  chance  to  see  the 
two  leading  teams  in  the  Southern 
Conference  during  the  past  season — 
Tennessee  and  Auburn.  The  Vols 
will  appear  in  the  stadium  on  Octo- 
ber 1-4,  while  Auburn  will  be  seen 
here  on  November  4.  Other  teams 
to  be  met  at  home  are  V.  M.  I., 
Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  State. 

While  the  dates  have  been  shifted 
about  considerably,  the  same  teams 
will  be  met  next  year  that  were 
played  during  the  past  season  with 
the  exception  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University  which  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  1933  card.  Four  games 
are  listed  with  co-members  of  the 
Southern  Conference  and  three  with 
members  of  the  recently  formed 
Southeastern  Conference. 

The  1933  schedule : 

Sept.  30— V.  M.  I.  here. 

Oct.  7 — Wake  Forest  here. 

Oct.  14 — Tennessee  here. 

Oct.  21 — Davidson  there. 

Oct.  28 — Kentucky  there. 

Nov.  4 — Auburn  here. 

Nov.  11 — Maryland  there. 

Nov.  18 — North  Carolina  here. 

Nov.  25 — North  Carolina  State  here. 


FRED  CRAWFORD 


Duke   Star  Wins  Place  as  Tackle  on   First 

All-Southern  and   Second  Ail-American 

Teams 


Duke  Players  Honored 
Many  members  of  the  1932  grid  team  were  honored 
after  the  close  of  the  season  by  being  placed  on  hon- 
orary teams  selected  by  sports  writers,  coaches  and 
officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Duke  had  the 
largest  representation  in  its  history. 
Freddie    Crawford,    star    tackle, 
was     the     highest     honored,     being 
named   on  the   second   All-America 
teams  of  both  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press,  the  world's 
two    largest    news-gathering    agen- 
cies.    These  teams  are  selected  by 
votes  polled  by  sports  writers  and 
coaches  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Crawford    was    an    almost    unan- 
imous     choice      for      All-Southern 
tackle,   being   named    on   teams   se- 
lected by  sports  writers  and  coaches 
for  the  Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press   and   the   N.    E.    A.    Service. 
He  was  an  unanimous  choice  on  All- 
State     teams     of     North     Carolina 
coaches    and   the    Associated    Press 
and  got  the  largest  vote  in  balloting 
for  Fans'  All-State. 

Nick  Laney  made  the  Associated 
Press  All-State  team  and  got  honor- 
able mention  on  the  All-America. 
Pop  Werner,  veteran  guard,  was 
selected  on  many  All-States,  as  were 
Carl  Schock,  guard,  Artie  Brshler,  fullback,  and  Tom 
Rogers,  end.     Lowell  Mason  received  much  attention. 

New  Conference  in  South 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference 
in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  thirteen  members  of  the  body 
withdrew  and  banded  together  in  an  organization 
which  they  named  the  Southeastern  Conference.  The 
withdrawing  members  were  Alabama,  Auburn,  Ten- 
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nessee,  Vanderbilt,  Sewanee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Tulane,  Florida,  Georgia  Tech, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Mississippi  State. 

There  had  been  "talk"  for  several  years  of  the 
conference  splitting  because  some  members  of  the 
group  considered  the  twenty-three-team  organization 
"unwieldy,"  and  in  the  1931  meeting  at  New  Or- 
leans, there  was  almost  a  break  in  the  ranks. 

Duke  Gets  Track  Meet 

The  teams  now  in  the  Southern  Conference  are 
Duke,  North  Carolina,  N.  C.  State,  South  Carolina, 
Clemson,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee, 
V.  M.  I.,  and  V.  P.  I.  The  separation  became  effective 
immediately  and  the  Southern  Conference  basketball 
tournament  will  be  held  in  Raleigh,  the  boxing  tour- 
nament in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  indoor  track 
meet  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  outdoor  track  meet  in 
Duke  stadium. 

While  the  Duke  athletic  officials  regret  that  the 
split  took  place,  they  do  not  believe  "it  will  hurt  us 
very  much."  With  Tennessee,  Auburn  and  Ken- 
tucky listed  on  next  year's  schedule  it  is  apparent 
that  relations  with  teams  in  the  new  Southeastern 
Conference  will  be  continued.  The  University  of 
Georgia  approached  Duke  for  a  game  for  the  coming 
season  but  the  schedule  was  filled.  However,  the  two 
teams  are  negotiating  for  a  game  in  1934. 

Winter  Sports  Start 

Basketball,  boxing  and  wrestling  teams,  both  var- 
sity and  freshmen,  have  been  busy  at  work  for  sev- 
eral weeks  getting  read.y  for  their  coming  season ;  the 
boxers  have  five  matches  and  the  wrestlers  three.  The 
basketball  team  won  its  three  games  on  the  northern 
trip. 

Coach  Eddie  Cameron  is  building  his  cage  team 
around  -Jim  and  Herb  Thompson,  the  only  two  reg- 
ulars of  last  year's  team  who  are  back  this  season. 
Lost  from  the  1932  team  are  Roy  Alpert,  center ; 
Pete  Carter,  forward ;  John  Shaw  and  Nelson  Colley, 
guards. 

Reserves  Look  Best 

However,  reserves  from  the  1932'  team  appear  to  be 
the  best  bets  for  regular  berths  this  season,  they  being 
apparently  on  the  way  to  ousting  all  sophomores  from 
the  team.  They  are  Wendell  Home,  Charlie  Hayes 
and  Henry  Lewis,  forwards ;  Phil  Weaver  and  Fred 
Lewis,  guards.  Frank  Pargoe,  six-foot  four-inch 
center,  and  Sam  Bell,  forward,  are  the  best  bets  for 
the  sophomores.  Other  sophs  are  Keown,  May,  Clark, 
Bowen  and  Polack. 

Coach  Ad  Warren  has  five  lettermen  back  in  boxing, 
but  is  worried  by  a  lack  of  candidates  for  the  light- 


heavy  and  heavyweight  classes.  Lettermen  are  Cap- 
tain Fred  Lloyd,  southern  conference  champion  in 
the  115-pound  class,  Rip  Scott,  125-pounder,  Al  Par- 
rish,  135,  Leroy  Sides,  145,  and  Chuck  Winslow,  165. 
The  schedules: 

Basketball 
Dec.  15 — Baltimore  there. 
Dec.  16 — Georgetown  there. 
Dec.  17 — George  Washington  there. 
Jan.  6 — Furman  University  here. 
Jan.  9 — Davidson  there. 
Jan.  10 — Wake  Forest  here. 
Jan.  12 — Maryland  there. 
Jan.  14 — Navy  there. 
Jan.  17 — Wake  Forest  there. 
Jan.  21— N.  C.  State  there. 
Jan.  28— V.  M.  I.  here. 
Jan.  31 — North  Carolina  here. 
Feb.  2 — Washington  and  Lee  there. 
Feb.  3— V.  P.  I.  there. 
Feb.  7 — Davidson  here. 
Feb.  11 — North  Carolina  here. 
Feb.  11— N.  C.  State  here. 
Feb.  18 — South  Carolina  there. 
Feb.  24-28 — Southern  Conference  tournament. 

Boxing 
Jan.  14 — Virginia  there. 
Jan.  27— N.  C.  State  here. 
Feb.  4 — University  of  Maryland  there. 
Feb.  10— Catholic  U.  here. 
Feb.  18 — North  Carolina  here. 

Wrestling 
Feb.  2 — Davidson  there. 
Feb.  9 — Carolina  here.. 
Feb.  16— N.  C.  State  here. 


Duke  Graduate  Student  Wins  Rhodes 
Scholarship 

Merrimon  Cuninggim,  Duke  graduate  student  who 
on  December  12  won  the  Rhodes  scholarship  repre- 
senting North  Carolina,  will  complete  his  year's  work 
at  Duke  and  go  to  Oxford  University,  in  England, 
next  October.  He  is  majoring  in  English  and  will 
continue  this  line  of  study  at  the  English  university. 

Cuninggim  will  be  a  second  crack  tennis  player 
and  brilliant  student  Duke  will  have  at  Oxford. 
Grady  Frank,  of  Mount  Airy,  is  now  at  Oxford  on  a 
Rhodes  scholarship  and  was  a  Duke  student.  As  a 
member  of  the  Duke  varsity  tennis  team  Frank  won 
fame  on  the  courts  and  at  Oxford  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  this  year's  tennis  team.  Cuninggim  is  the 
North  Carolina  doubles  and  tennis  champion  by  vir- 
tue of  his  winning  in  the  open  tournament  in  Raleigh. 
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The  Development  and  Place  of  the 
Co-ordinate  College 

(Continued  from  Page  S39) 

upon  in  more  modern,  scientific  phraseology.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  quoted  Huxley's  phrase :  "What  has  been  de- 
cided among  prehistoric  protozoa  cannot  be  annulled 
by  an  act  of  Parliament."  All  of  these  arguments 
were,  of  course,  answered  with  equal  vigor.  Some 
who  believed  in  co-education  admitted  frankly  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  system  but  thought  them  only  inci- 
dental and  temporary,  growing  pains  as  it  were.  Said 
Zona  Gale  in  1914,  the  question  asked  shoidd  not  be 
"  'Does  it  work?'  but  'Will  it  work?'  " 

Although  there  was  at  this  time  some  insistence,  as 
in  the  older  days,  on  the  need  of  a  different  type  of 
education  for  women,  it  seems  to  have  come  chiefly 
from  men  of  whom  Hyde  and  Stanley  Hall  are  good 
examples.  More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  ap- 
parently a  greater  interest  by  women  themselves  in 
experiments  in  education  which  are  difficult  to  make 
in  a  strictly  co-educational  institution.  Having 
proved  that  they  can  carry  successfully  the  same  cur- 
riculum, women  are  now  trying  to  find  out  whether 
they  want  and  need  the  same  curriculum.  Not  that 
they  believe  any  door  should  be  closed  to  women  or  to 
men  but  that  there  may  at  times  be  a  difference  in 
interest  or  aptitudes  which  deserves  attention  and 
cultivation. 

Very  recently  the  question  of  economy  has  been  to 
the  fore  and  methods  of  collegiate  and  university  in- 
struction have  been  scrutinized  sharply.  Which  type 
of  education  and  administration  brings  the  best  re- 
sults in  scholarship  and  in  human  values  for  the 
amount  expended? 

In  each  stage  of  the  discussion  coordinate  colleges 
have  been  founded.  The  earlier  ones  were  for  the 
most  part  organized  to  give  women  the  advantages  of 
a  university  which  would  not  admit  them  to  full  co- 
education. What  were  the  determining  causes  in  each 
of  the  later  foundations  cannot  easily  be  ascertained 
without  a  more  careful  study  than  I  have  been  able 
to  give.  The  movement  toward  segregation  in  certain 
institutions  already  co-educational  meant  that  the 
arguments  against  it  proved  too  strong,  whether  the 
underlying  purpose  was  the  salvation  of  the  men  or 
better  opportunities  for  the  women,  or  both.  On  the 
other  hand  the  organization  of  coordinate  colleges  in 
universities  which  had  admitted  men  only  usually 
originated  in  the  desire  to  gain  for  women  the  advan- 
tages of  the  university  while  keeping,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  those  of  a  separate  college.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fear  of  being  forced  into  co-education  made 
certain  institutions  welcome  the  compromise.  Un- 
doubtedly the  motive  of  economy  was  present  also, 
although  most  conspicuously  in  the  recent  movement. 


Between  1908  and  1915  there  were  established  Wil- 
liam Smith  College,  organized  in  1908  as  a  coordinate 
of  Hobart  College  in  Geneva,  New  York;  the  college 
for  women,  inaugurated  in  1914  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  which  had  been  co-educational  since  1900, 
but  in  1912  decided  that  coordinate  instruction  would 
better  serve  the  interest  of  all  its  students :  Westhamp- 
ton  College  in  the  University  of  Richmond  in  1914; 
and  Jackson  College,  affiliated  with  Tufts  in  1910. 
There  were  also  more  or  less  abortive  movements  at 
segregation  in  the  universities  of  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton, Stanford,  Wisconsin,  and  others.  Sometimes  this 
was  no  more  than  belief  on  the  part  of  a  president  and 
some  of  the  faculty,  as  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  formation 
of  separate  sections  wherever  what  they  called  "nat- 
ural segregation"  appeared. 

Jackson  College  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  turning  of  men  toward  professional 
courses,  leaving  the  liberal  arts  to  the  women.  Tufts 
had  been  a  co-educational  institution  since  1892  but 
in  1907  President  Hamilton  declared  in  his  annual 
report  that  the  only  way  to  save  Tufts  College  as  a 
liberal  arts  college  for  men  was  the  immediate  segre- 
gation of  the  women  in  a  college  with  its  own  build- 
ings, lecture  rooms,  and  name. 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  the  coordinate 
college  for  women  in  Duke  University  had  its  begin- 
ning, but  for  a  very  different  reason.  Since  1896 
women  had  been  granted  degrees,  but,  though  faculty 
and  students  had  been  friendly,  it  was  felt  that,  in 
face  of  a  growing  demand  for  admission  by  women, 
the  college  was  not  equipped  to  care  for  their  welfare. 
In  1913  the  Alumnae  Association  with  the  approval 
of  the  president  and  trustees  formulated  plans  for  a 
coordinate  college  and  set  out  to  raise  money  for  the 
undertaking.  It  was  not  until  1921  when  the  number 
of  women  had  greatly  increased  that  the  project  came 
out  of  the  land  of  dreams  into  partial  realization  and 
not  until  1930  that  the  Woman 's  College  with  its  own 
campus  and  buildings  was  formally  opened. 

After  the  war  other  coordinate  colleges  were  or- 
ganized. New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  affiliated  in 
1918  with  Rutgers,  was  inaugurated  by  the  club 
women  of  New  Jersey  under  the  inspiration  of  Mrs. 
Douglas  because  of  the  need  of  New  Jersey  women  for 
better  opportunities  in  higher  education.  Delaware 
College  for  Women,  established  in  1913,  was  affiliated 
in  1921  with  the  University  of  Delaware.  Scripps 
College,  established  in  1925,  is  a  small  separate  college 
for  women,  which  is  one  of  the  Claremont  Colleges  of 
Claremont,  California,  and  which  was  made  possible 
through  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Scripps  in  President 
Blaisdell's  plan  of  grouping  with  Pomona  College  a 
number  of  small,  residential  colleges,  each  independ- 
ent and  peculiar  to  itself,  but  sufficiently  near  and  suf- 
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fieiently  affiliated  to  give  their  students  the  advantages 
of  living  in  a  "commonwealth  of  scholars."  Centre 
College  and  Kentucky  College  for  "Women  at  Danville, 
Kentucky,  were  coordinated  in  1926.  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  co-educational  since  1883,  had 
planned  an  affiliated  woman's  college  in  1900  but  be- 
gan the  new  plan  only  in  1931.  Occidental  College, 
California,  now  co-educational,  has  announced  the  or- 
ganization of  such  a  college  in  the  indefinite  future. 
There  are  other  colleges  also  which  are  said  to  be  of 
this  type  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  them  the 
necessary  study. 

Centre  College  should  perhaps  be  associated  with 
the  most  recent  group  which  are  for  the  most  part 
small  colleges,  frequently  denominational,  which  have 
been  consolidated,  federated,  or  coordinated  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  of  higher  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency. The  affiliation  of  Furman  and  Greenville 
Woman's  College  is  an,  illustration.  This  movement 
seems  to  be  gaining  impetus  rapidly,  but  the  facts  are 
difficult  to  run  down  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine whether  such  changes  are  toward  coordination 
or  merely  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  union  or 
consolidation.  If  the  associated  colleges  are  so  far 
apart  that  there  can  be  no  common  social  intercourse, 
no  interchange  of  faculties  or  the  sharing  of  library 
or  laboratory  facilities,  they  cannot  be  called  coordi- 
nate under  the  definition  adopted  here. 

To  attempt  to  discuss  even  briefly  the  administra- 
tion of  the  coordinate  college  presents  a  bewildering 
problem.  There  are  so  many  varieties,  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  institutions.  Bach  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  local  conditions  and  to  be  specially  suited  to 
the  traditions  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  col- 
lege or  university.  There  seems  no  common  principle 
or  feature  except  that  there  must  be  some  administra- 
tive union  with  a  near-by  college  or  university  admit- 
ting men,  some  common  use  of  materials,  whether  it 
be  buildings,  books,  or  instructors,  and  a  separation  in 
instruction,  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  at 
least,  and  in  college  campus  and  activities.  A  few 
illustrations  may  serve  to  show  the  lack  of  uniformity. 
These  are  as  accurate  as  I  can  make  them  but  there 
may  be  one  or  two  recent  changes  of  which  I  am  not 
aware. 

Two  colleges,  Scripps  and  Radcliffe,  have  their  own 
presidents.  In  the  majority  there  is  a  dean  of  the 
college,  sometimes  with  large  authority  like  the  Dean 
of  Barnard,  and  sometimes  with  much  less  power,  and 
usually  also  some  form  of  executive  committee  or 
council  of  which  the  dean  is  a  member. 

A  few,  like  Barnard  and  Radcliffe,  have  their  own 
board  of  trustees.  Scripps  and  the  "Woman's  College 
of  "Western  Reserve  have  a  board  of  their  own  but 
some  of  their  members  serve  also  on  a  common  board. 


The  majority  of  colleges  are  administered  by  the 
boards  of  the  University,  on  some  of  which,  like  that 
of  Rochester,  there  are  no  women.  Some  have  their 
own  endowments,  like  Scripps,  Sophie  Newcomb,  Rad- 
cliffe, Barnard,  and  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
"Women.  Others,  like  Duke,  Pembroke,  and  the  Del- 
aware Woman's  College  share  in  the  common  endow- 
ment and  their  finances  are  controlled  from  the  cen- 
tral office. 

Some  colleges  grant  separate  degrees  as  do  Sophie 
Newcomb,  Scripps,  and  Radcliffe,  but  the  diplomas  of 
Newcomb  and  Radcliffe  are  countersigned  by  Univer- 
sity officers.  In  general  the  degrees  are  conferred  by 
the  University,  as  at  Barnard. 

Separate  catalogues  are  issued  by  some.  Others, 
like  Rochester  and  Delaware,  have  special  sections  in 
the  University  catalogue,  while  still  others,  like  Duke, 
prefer  no  special  section  but  distinguish  in  some  way 
the  courses  given  in  the  Woman's  College. 

In  the  position  of  the  faculty  there  is  great  diver- 
gence. Scripps,  Westhampton,  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  Western  Reserve,  Barnard,  Sophie  New- 
comb, and  others  have  their  own  faculties,  but  even  in 
such  cases  there  is  a  variety  of  organization.  Barnard 
and  New  Jersey  College  faculties  are  also  members  of 
the  University  faculties.  All  full  professors  of  Scripps 
are  also  members  of  the  faculty  of  Claremont  Col- 
leges, which  is  the  associating  member  of  this  unique 
group.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  Westhampton  faculty 
are  also  members  of  the  Richmond  faculty  and  West- 
hampton, like  the  other  colleges  of  the  University, 
has  representatives  on  the  University  Senate,  but 
there  are  no  women  listed  on  the  Richmond  faculty. 
The  two  liberal  arts  colleges  in  Western  Reserve  have 
entirely  separate  faculties  but  the  two  departments  in 
a  given  subject  are  organized  in  one  division  with  a 
common  chairman  and  there  is  an  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors although  they  are  members  of  one  faculty 
only.  In  other  colleges,  where  there  is  no  distinct 
woman's  college  faculty,  there  are  frequently  some 
who  teach  only  in  the  woman's  college.  This  is  true 
in  the  University  of  Delaware,  for  example,  where 
there  are  twenty-seven  women  teaching  in  the  woman's 
college  only.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Pembroke,  which 
also  has  no  separate  faculty,  practically  all  the  work  is 
given  by  men  who  are  also  teaching  in  Brown. 

The  position  of  women  on  the  faculty  varies.  In 
the  colleges  more  completely  separated  there  are 
usually  more  women  and  more  holding  professorial 
rank.  But  in  Radcliffe,  which  was  founded  to  give 
Harvard  instruction  to  women,  all  courses  are  given, 
I  believe,  by  men  who  are  practically  all  members  of 
the  teaching  force  of  Harvard.  But  there  are  several 
women  besides  the  President  and  Dean  on  the  Council 
in  Radcliffe  which  has  general  control  of  all  the  affairs 
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of  Kadcliffe  including  the  Academic  Board  which 
serves  as  the  college  faculty  and  in  which  there  are 
no  women  except  the  President  and  Dean  who  serve 
ex  officio.  Rochester  and  Delaware  illustrate  the  more 
closely  associated  college  which  has  some  women  in- 
structors who  are  members  of  the  University  faculty 
but  none  with  the  rank  of  full  professor.  There  is 
frequently  an  interchange  of  professors,  but  chiefly  of 
men,  rarely  of  women.  In  Duke,  however,  there  are 
three  women  professors  who  have  advanced  mixed 
classes  on  the  men's  campus  and  who  teach  in  the 
graduate  school,  and  there  are  others  teaching  on  the 
woman's  campus  to  whose  classes  men  are  admitted. 
In  a  few  of  the  institutions  the  classes  and  lectures 
are  entirely  separate  for  undergraduates.  Apparently 
this  is  true  in  William  Smith  College,  Sophie  New- 
comb,  Westhampton,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women, 
and  Centre  College,  among  others.  In  Radcliffe 
properly  qualified  students  are  admitted  to  a  limited 
number  of  University  courses  primarily  designed  for 
graduate  students.  In  Barnard  senior  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  some  classes  in  Columbia  College ;  in  Roches- 
ter men  and  women  have  advanced  electives  together ; 
in  Western  Reserve  juniors  and  seniors  work  together 
to  some  extent,  especially  in  social  and  natural 
sciences.  In  Duke  all  freshmen  and  practically  all 
sophomore  classes  are  separate,  advanced  courses  in 
various  subjects  are  offered  on  the  woman's  campus, 
but  juniors  and  seniors  and  all  honor  students,  men  as 
well  as  women,  are  admitted  to  any  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  which  they  are  qualified.  In  Pembroke 
elementary  classes  and  practically  all  advanced  classes 
where  the  women  number  more  than  ten  are  separate. 
A  few  classes  are  closed  to  women.  In  the  Claremont 
Colleges  there  seems  to  be  some  interchange  of  at- 
tendance among  all  the  associated  colleges. 

To  greater  or  less  extent  all  the  coordinate  colleges 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  university  libraries.  The  Clare- 
mont Colleges  have  a  common  library,  as  have  a  few 
others,  but  most  have  a  working  library  in  the  woman's 
college,  while  allowing  unrestricted  use  of  the  larger 
library,  as  does  Barnard,  for  example.  There  are 
here  and  there  restrictions  such  as  that  at  Radcliffe 
limiting  the  use  of  the  University  library  during  cer- 
tain hours  and  that  at  Westhampton  restricting  the 
use  of  the  larger  library  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

There  seems  to  be  less  common  use  of  laboratories. 
Claremont  Colleges  has  common  laboratories  for  the 
use  of  all  its  members.  In  Hobart  College  there  is  an 
interchange  of  laboratory  facilities,  but  there  are  no 
mixed  sections.  Work  in  laboratory  sciences  has  never 
been  separated  at  Western  Reserve.  Radcliffe  has 
some  laboratories  of  its  own  but  to  a  limited  extent 
its  students  use  the  University  laboratories.  At  Duke 
all  advanced  work  is   carried   on  in  the  University 


laboratories  in  common  sections.  This  is  such  an  ob- 
vious economy  that  there  is  probably  more  of  it  than 
appears  in  the  catalogues. 

All  of  the  colleges  mentioned,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  have  their  own  plants,  including  a  separate 
campus,  gymnasium,  etc.  The  students  have  their 
own  organizations  and  activities.  But  here  again 
there  is  great  variety,  from  the  college  whose  activi- 
ties are  wholly  independent  except  in  social  life  to 
those  who,  while  carrying  on  some  independent  activi- 
ties, share  in  others  with  members  of  other  colleges  in 
the  university. 

In  administration,  as  in  origin,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  local  conditions  have  been  the  determining  fac- 
tors and  that  expediency  has  shared  with  principle  in 
determining  the  type  adopted.  Is  it  possible,  in  this 
variety  of  customs,  to  discover  which  methods  seem  to 
have  greater  value,  at  least  for  the  development  of 
the  student?  Perhaps  in  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  coor- 
dinate college  a  partial  answer  may  be  found  to  this 
question. 

Economically  speaking  the  coordinate  college  stands 
half-way  between  the  co-educational  institution  and 
the  separate  woman's  college.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  study  has  been  made  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
the  three.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  economy  in  ad- 
ministrative and  faculty  salaries,  in  common  purchas- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  building  and  equipment  of 
libraries  and  laboratories,  in  the  average  coordinate 
college  as  compared  to  the  separate  college.  As  cer- 
tainly it  involves  a  greater  expense  than  the  co-educa- 
tional institution  for  buildings,  classrooms,  working 
libraries,  campus  upkeep,  etc.,  and  to  some  extent  in 
salaries  of  officers  and  faculty. 

In  the  administration  it  is  more  complicated  than 
either  of  the  other  forms  and,  perhaps  because  it  in- 
volves the  interests  of  men  on  the  one  side  and  of 
women  on  the  other,  demands  in  its  officers  exceptional 
patience,  understanding,  and  ability  to  work  with 
other  people  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  at  times  sure  to  arise. 

In  the  colleges  which  have  separate  faculties  there 
is,  as  Dean  Leutner  points  out,  the  problem  of  build- 
ing up  a  strong  instructional  staff.  If  members  of  the 
faculty  teach  on  both  campuses  there  is  frequently  a 
loss  of  time  and  energy  in  going  from  one  to  the  other 
and  perhaps  in  having  two  offices  and  office  hours. 
For  the  student  also,  living  on  a  separate  campus 
often  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation  and  loss  of  time  if  there  is  any 
interchange  of  classes  or  library  and  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. 

Yet  these  and  other  disadvantages  are  far  out- 
weighed to  my  mind  by  the  advantages  both  to  the 
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faculty  and  students  of  the  woman's  college  and,  if 
not  to  the  faculty  of  the  university,  at  least  to  its 
students.  If  the  men's  college  or  other  coordinated 
colleges  are  small,  their  faculty  also  is  benefited  by 
the  association. 

The  great  gain  to  the  faculty  lies  in  the  larger  op- 
portunities for  research  and  for  fellowship  than  in 
the  usual  separate  college.  And  to  the  women  there 
is  in  most  eases  the  advantage  over  the  co-educational 
institution  of  better  opportunities  for  advancement. 

But  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  coordinate  col- 
lege are  to  the  student.  The  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  responsibility,  power,  all  the  qualities  of 
leadership,  through  editing  their  own  papers  and  jour- 
nals and  managing  their  own  separate  activities  while 
learning  also  to  work  with  and  even  under  men  in 
shared  activities,  can  be  found  only  in  such  a  college. 
To  have  the  sense  of  solidarity  that  comes  from  work- 
ing in  and  for  their  own  college  and  yet  to  realize  that 
they  are  only  a  part  of  a  larger  whole  whose  interests 
they  must  consider  is  valuable  to  students  and  alum- 
nae. 

In  social  life  the  coordinate  plan  offers  to  college 
women  an  opportunity  for  friendships  and  associ- 
ations with  other  women  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
an  opportunity  for  normal  relationships  with  men  as 
well.  Both  the  girl  who  is  shy  and  finds  satisfaction 
in  the  companionship  of  her  own  sex  and  the  girl  who 
prefers  masculine  companionship  should  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  coordinate  college  develop  normal  rela- 
tionships with  both  sexes. 

In  the  majority  of  colleges  also  the  contacts  of  men 
and  women  are  not  purely  social.  They  frequently 
work  together  in  advanced  classes  and  laboratories 
and  belong  to  the  same  departmental  clubs. 

Thus  the  graduate  of  the  coordinate  college  has 
learned  to  work  and  to  play  with  women  and  to  enjoy 
it  and  also  has  compared  her  intellectual  attitudes  and 
attainments  with  men's,  knows  something  of  the  mas- 
culine point  of  view,  and  has  shared  with  them  in  a 
variety  of  social  activities  other  than  dating  and  danc- 
ing, all  of  which  should  make  for  an  easier  adjustment 
to  whatever  life  may  have  in  store. 

However  valuable  these  opportunities  may  be,  it  is 
after  all  in  the  intellectual  life  offered  its  students 
that  its  greatest  significance  lies.  It  was  because 
women  wanted  to  share  in  all  the  intellectual  wealth 
of  the  great  universities  that  Girton,  Radcliffe,  and 
Barnard  were  established.  To  have  use  of  great  li- 
braries, the  best  equipped  laboratories,  a  wider  choice 
of  courses,  and  to  know  and  work  under  the  greatest 
teachers  and  scholars  who  are  rarely  found  except  in 
a  university  with  its  greater  opportunity  for  research 
and  the  fellowship  of  other  scholars  is  a  privilege 
women  greatly  desire.     It  is  because  the  coordinate 


college  makes  this  possible  and  still  conserves  a  part 
of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  smaller  separate  college 
that  it  exists. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture  however.  The 
interest  of  the  women's  colleges  is  centered  on  women, 
and  the  students  associate  daily  with  women  instruc- 
tors and  officers  who  are  experienced  in  thinking  and 
living.  In  some  of  the  coordinate  colleges  this  is  true 
also,  but  in  others,  with  few  if  any  women  on  the 
boards  of  trustees,  few  women  on  the  faculty  and 
those  few  for  the  most  part  in  minor  positions,  and 
the  majority  of  students  in  the  coordinated  group 
men,  there  is  danger  that  the  interest  of  the  woman's 
college  will  not  have  due  consideration.  There  may 
be  desirable  differences  in  courses  or  emphasis,  social 
values  which  should  be  recognized  and  cultivated,  to 
which  those  in  power  are  blind  or  indifferent. 

To  assure  real  coordination  rather  than  subordina- 
tion, to  develop  in  the  students,  men  as  well  as  women, 
the  respect  for  scholarly  attainments  and  teaching 
ability  in  women,  and  a  belief  in  the  cooperation  of 
men  and  women  in  all  the  difficult  art  of  living,  and 
to  give  to  the  lives  of  the  students  the  values  which 
come  from  association  with  women  of  wisdom  and 
grace,  the  coordinate  college,  as  I  see  it,  should  strive 
to  associate  women  with  its  organization.  There  should 
be  women  on  the  board  of  trustees,  whether  it  be  the 
board  of  the  college  or  of  the  university.  The  budget 
of  the  woman's  college,  or  at  least  the  distribution  of 
the  money  allocated  to  it  each  year,  should  not  be 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  men,  however  able.  There 
should  be  on  the  faculty  a  reasonable  number  of 
women  of  fine  personality  and  ripe  scholarship  who 
have  full  professorial  rank  and  some  at  least  who 
teach  men  as  well  as  women. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  given  the  students  to 
develop  their  own  college  life  and  special  interests  but 
at  the  same  time  friendly  intercourse  between  men 
and  women  in  some  extra-curricidar  activities  and  in  a 
diversified  social  life  should  be  encouraged. 

For  such  women  as  desire  it  there  should  be  the 
opportunity  to  take  some  advanced  work  in  mixed 
classes  and  especially  to  study  under  the  ablest  men 
in  their  chosen  field.  Their  right  to  use  the  larger 
library  and  laboratories  when  needed  for  their  work 
should  be  a  matter  of  course. 

No  matter  how  ideal  the  coordinate  college,  it  can 
never  include  all  the  advantages  of  both  of  the  other 
types.  There  will  always  be  students,  perhaps  the 
majority,  who  prefer  either  the  separate  woman's  col- 
lege or  the  strictly  co-educational  institution.  But 
the  coordinate  college  is  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered merely  a  compromise.  It  has  its  own  peculiar 
place  and  value  and  apparently  it  is  winning  increas- 
ing recognition. 


In  1916,  the  Russian  Imperial  Court,  con- 
fronted with  reverses  at  the  Front,  restless 
conditions  throughout  the  country,  needed  a 
great  leader,  drew  instead  a  charlatan,  Grigori 
Efimovitch  Rasputin. 

Combination  medicine  man,  "mughik,"  priest, 
petty  politician  and  lecher,  Rasputin  had  lit- 
erally lifted  himself  by  his  own  boot  straps 
from  a  lowly  palet  in  a  sod  cottage  in  Pok- 
rovskoe,  Siberia,  to  the  most  ornate  and  elab- 
orate beds  in  Imperial  Russia.  Endowed  with 
an  amazing  personal  magnetism,  and  an  almost 
supernatural  power  over  women,  both  bodies 
and  souls,  he  is  reputed  to  have  repeatedly 
cured  the  puny  haemophilic  Tsarevitch,  there- 
by gaining  complete  control  over  the  Czarina. 
Russia,  guided  from  behind  the  scenes  by  the 
miracle  worker  from  Pokrovskoe,  steadily 
sledded  down  hill,  while  opposition  to  Raspu- 
tin crystallized  in  a  powerful  group  of  the 
nobility. 

As  TIME,  had  it  been  printed  in  December 
1916,  would  have  reported  subsequent  events: 

As  most  Russians  were  on  their  way  to  bed  one 
night  last  week,  a  closed  car  came  to  a  stop  at  the 
side  entrance  of  Prince  Felix  Yusupov's  palace.  Two 
heavily  wrapped  men  hurried  inside.  One,  tall,  with 
unkempt  beard  and  hair,  dirty  stained  cloak,  was 
Rasputin,  Russia's  mysterious  power  behind  the 
throne.  The  other,  slight,  dapper,  well  dressed,  was 
Prince  Yusupov,  husband  of  Grand  Duchess  Irina, 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Moscow. 

For  many  months,  lecherous  Rasputin  had  heard 
of  the  beautiful  Grand  Duchess  Irina,  was  especially 


delighted  at  the  possibility  of  a  private  meeting  with 
her.  As  the  two  entered  a  small  downstairs  dining 
room  the  Prince  explained  to  Rasputin  that  his  wife 
was  entertaining  friends,  would  join  them  soon. 

While  Yusupov  listlessly  strummed  a  guitar  Ras- 
putin consumed  a  plate  full  of  small  cakes,  and  in 
them  enough  cyanide  of  potassium  to  fell  a  squad 
of  cossacks.  Every  minute  expecting  to  see  the  Si- 
berian priest  pitch  headlong  onto  the  floor,  Yusupov 
became  unnerved,  excused  himself  saying  he  would 
bring  his  wife. 

Quickly  getting  a  revolver  from  a  friend  upstairs, 
the  Prince  returned,  shot  Rasputin  through  the  chest, 
immediately  rushed  back  to  his  friends  to  revive  his 
ebbing  courage  with  a  strong  drink.  Returning  later 
with  his  friends,  he  found  the  room  empty.  In  the 
middle  of  the  snow  covered  court  yard  they  found 
Rasputin,  crawling,  a  trail  of  blood  behind  him. 
Frenzied,  they  shot  and  pummelled  him  into  uncon- 
sciousness, tied  his  hands  and  legs.  Throwing  him 
into  a  car  they  drove  to  the  Neva  River,  unceremon- 
iously dumped  the  body  in. 

Three  days  police  searched  for  the  body  while 
Yusupov  at  first  protested  innocence.  Finally  the 
body  was  recovered,  the  lungs  filled  with  water, 
showing  that  Rasputin  was  alive  when  thrown  into 
the  water. 

Yusupov  finally  admitted,  then  proudly  boasted,  of 
carrying  out  the  assassination,  and  many  rejoiced, 
but  on  the  lips  of  Rasputin's  followers  is  his  oft 
repeated  statement:  "So  long  as  I  live,  the  Imperial 
Family  will  live,  when  I  die,  they  will  perish." 

So,  too,  would  TIME  have  reported  how 
Yusupov  was  dismissed  without  punishment 
by  the  vaccilating  Czar;  how,  5  months  after 
Rasputin's  death,  Imperial  Russia  ceased  to 
exist;  how  chaos  followed  turmoil,  the  Bol- 
shevik coup  d'etat  followed  chaos. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Aldridge,  '24,  Secretary  of  Alumnae  Council,  Editor 


Class  of  1901 

Friends  of  Rev.  William  E.  Brown  will  be  saddened  to  read 
of  his  death  which  occurred  on  November  30,  at  his  home  in 
Durham.  He  was  a  retired  Methodist  minister  and  former 
school  teacher.  He  has  made  his  home  in  Durham  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Class  or  1915 

Dr.  Alan  R.  Anderson,  who  was  formerly  dean  of  the  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City,  is  now  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Post  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City.  The  Post  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine  combined  with  the  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  of  Columbia. 

Class  op  1917 

A.  R.  Reep  is  taking  graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 
He  is  majoring  in  Educational  Administration  and  hopes  to 
have  completed  his  residence  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
by  the  end  of  the  spring  session. 

Class  op  1922 

Friends  of  Thomas  C.  Battershill  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
he  is  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  recuperating 
from  a  nervous  breakdown.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  J.  J. 
Battershill  Construction  Company.  His  home  address  is  John- 
son City,  Tenn. 

Class  op  1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Lewis  Tyree  of  Durham  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Davis  Tyree, 
and  Charles  Edward  Jordan  on  Monday,  December  12,  at  their 
home. 

Elizabeth  received  her  A.M.  degree  from  Duke  in  1929. 
Charles  received  his  A.B.  from  Duke  in  1923  and  later  attended 
the  law  school.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  connected  with 
Duke  University  as  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
wiD  make  their  home  in  Durham. 

William  H.  Lander,  who  is  with  the  United  Press  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  writes  that  he  hopes  to  return  to  The  States  for  his  tenth 
reunion  in  June.  He  has  recently  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Correspondents'  Association,  comprised  of  sixty 
foreign  newspapermen  of  various  nationalities.  Upon  invita- 
tion of  the  Malaga  city  council  he  visited  that  beautiful  Medi- 
terranean city,  famous  for  its  Malaga  wines.  After  visiting 
the  famous  ' '  bodegas ' '  and  vineyards  of  that  region,  he  also 
made  a  trip  to  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  and  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria,  principal  centers  for  exporting  sherry. 

Class  op  1924 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Freeman  Heath  (Margaret  Frank)  were 
moved  at  the  last  Methodist  Conference  from  Chadbourn  to 
Graham,  N.  C. 

Class  op  1925 

Curtis  Price  is  principal  of  the  public  schools  in  Ellenboro. 
He  married  Katherine  Moore  on  July  16,  1927. 

Theodore  E.  Stough  has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  in 


Gibson ville  since  1926.  He  is  the  father  of  three  little  girls, 
Anne,  Martha  and  Sherlie  Stough. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Alumni  Register  publishes 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Maywood  Haynes  Pridgen,  the  five- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Pridgen  (Beth  Brewer, 
'25)  of  Roxboro,  N.  C.  He  died  on  October  18  from  being 
severely  burned.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and  a  brother, 
age  seven. 

Julian  P.  Boyd,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  is  located  at  123  West  Exchange  Street,  Ticonde- 
roga,  New  York. 

Class  op  1927 

H.  Bruce  Russell  has  returned  to  Stony  Point  this  year  to 
teach.  This  is  his  fourth  year  at  Stony  Point.  He  married 
Miss  Mildred  Davenport  on  June  20,  1931. 

George  Robert  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Cartaret  Ice  and 
Coal  Company,  Morehead  City,  is  a  prominent  Rotarian,  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  He  is  also  active  in  club  and  religious  activi- 
ties. 

Gordon  H.  Rosser  is  district  representative  for  R.  S.  Dickson 
and  Company,  investment  securities,  of  Charlotte  and  New 
York  City.    He  is  located  in  Durham. 

David  Primakoff  is  head  of  merchandise  and  unit  control 
office  and  assistant  merchandise  manager  of  Goldberg's,  Inc., 
National  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  at  Front  and  Broad  Streets,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Jesse  Giles  Wilkinson  taught  school  for  two  years  after  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  degree.  He  reentered  Duke  in  1928  and  com- 
pleted his  work  for  a  B.D.  degTee.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  Robbinsville. 

Class  op  1928 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  New  Bern,  announce  the 
birth  of  Charles  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  on  October  19. 

Frank  M.  Biggerstaff  is  beginning  his  fourth  year  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Piedmont  High  School  at  Lawndale. 

Lieutenant  Minthorne  Reed  is  located  at  Selfridge  Field, 
Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 

William  Henry  Shaw,  principal  of  the  Needham  Broughton 
High  School  in  Raleigh,  was  elected  president  of  the  Raleigh 
division  of  the  State  Education  Association  at  a  meeting  re- 
cently held  in  Raleigh. 

Class  op  1929 

Robert  P.  McKenzie,  formerly  of  Norwood,  N.  O,  has  been 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company  since  September,  1926.  He 
has  been  in  sales,  purchasing  and  sales  service  divisions,  and 
has  spent  several  months  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Experimental 
Laboratories.  He  is  at  present  buying  timber  material  for  the 
company  and  is  located  at  Texarkana,  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Curtis,  of  Kinston,  and  Miss  Mareella  Deal,  of 
Clinton,  were  married  in  Wilson  at  noon,  August  31.  They  live 
at  Fort  Barnwell  where  Mr.  Curtis  is  principal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Basler  (Pearl  Anderson,  '29)  announce 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Rose,  at  their  home  in  Sarasota, 
Florida  on  December  6.     Mr.  Basler,  who  received  his  A.M.  at 
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Durham 
Investments 

As  a  major  banking 
institution  in  Durham 
the  Fidelity  Bank  will 
be  glad  to  assist  and 
advise  Duke  University 
Alumni  concerning 
Durham   investments. 

THE  FIDELITY  BANK 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
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Duke  in  1930  and  Ph.D.  in  1931   teaches  at  Singling  School, 
Sarasota. 

Class  of  1930 

Sheldon  E.  Haynes  may  be  reached  at  386  Forrest  Avenue, 
Morganton,  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  student  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Law  School. 

James  Moody  Turner  is  in  the  Coupon  Collection  Depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Company  at  70 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  has  been  connected  with  this 
bank  since  1930. 

Gerhard  A.  Brecker,  A.M.  '30,  writes  that  he  completed  his 
Ph.D.  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Hamburg  in  May,  1932 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Baron  von  Uexkull,  an  hon- 
orary professor.  Since  only  "ordentlieker  Professoren"  can 
give  examinations  in  German  State  Universities,  Brecker  was 
advised  to  go  to  the  University  of  Kiel,  where  on  July  23  he 
passed  his  examination,  "cum  summa  laude, "  as  given  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Professor  Buddenbrock.  His  thesis,  deal- 
ing with  Sensory  Response,  was  graded  ' '  opus  valde  lauda- 
bile. ' '     He  has  been  offered  a  fellowship  for  the  present  year 


How  Much- 
How    Sure? 

When  planning 
a  retirement  fund,  there  are 
two  questions  about  the  return 
on  the  investment  you  select — 
"How  much?"  and  "How 
sure : 

The  Annuity  answers  both 
with  thorough  satisfaction.  It 
offers  the  highest  possible  re- 
turn commensurate  with  abso- 
lute safety. 

When  you  buy  a  John  Han- 
cock Annuity,  you  buy  Income 
plus  Security.  Ask  for  in- 
formation. 


1PANY' 

of  Boston.  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau 
197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send   me   your  booklet,    "You   Can  Have 
an  Income  as  Long  as  You  Live." 

Name 

Street  and  No. 

City State 

A. 3.   12-32 


Budd- Piper  Roofing  Co. 

W.  P.  Budd,  '04,  Secretary 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Contractors  for  Roofing 
and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

on 

DUKE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Contracts  solicited  in  all  parts 
of  North  Carolina 


Welcome  ALUMNI 

TO 

University  Union — Women's 
College  Union 

AND 
Coffee  Shop— West  Campus 


A  La  Carte  Service 

7:00  A.M.  Until  8:00  P.M. 


Regular  Meals 

Breakfast  7:30-8:30 

Luncheon  12:30-1:30 

Dinner  5:30-6:30 
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at  a  University  in  Prague,  Austria,  and  a  position  as  Privat- 
dozent  at  the  Technische  Hochsehule  in  Braunschweig,  Ger- 
many. 

Class  op  1931 

Allen  Whitney  Herdman,  A.M.  '31,  is  located  this  year  at 
703  South  Coler  Street,  Urbana,  111.  He  is  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Mary  Anna  Howard  is  teaching  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  She 
was  recently  a  winner  in  a  slogan  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Press-Begister  of  Mobile  and  won  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  She 
was   very   much    impressed    by    ' '  America 's    most    interesting 

city." 

Class  of  1932 

William  Edward  Fort,  Jr.,  who  received  his  A.M.  degree  at 
Duke  last  June,  has  returned  to  Duke  to  take  work  toward  a 
Ph.D.  degree.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1931  with  a  B.S. 

Marcus  E.  Hobbs  returned  to  Duke  this  year  and  is  taking 
graduate  work  in  chemistry.  He  holds  an  Industrial  Fellow- 
ship. 

Homan  E.  Leech  was  married  to  Miss  Winnifred  Alice  Feleh 
on  October  14.  He  is  working  toward  an  M.D.  degree  at  Boston 
University  Medical  School. 


"Duke  University  Day"  is  Observed 
on  Two  Campuses 

(Continued  from  Page  334) 
be  through  greater  application,  through  more  educa- 
tion, through  a  deeper  faith,  and  a  more  complete 
reliance  upon  moral  forces.' 

"The  United  Presbyterian  last  July  said,  'Where 
is  the  profit  in  sending  a  young  man  through  college 
or  university  unless  he  is  inspired  to  love  the  high 
and  noble  things  of  life,  unless  he  is  taught  to  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  supreme  ethical  standards, 
unless  he  is  led  to  regard  spiritual  realities  as  of 
more  value  than  things  material  1 ' 

"In  line  with  this  Henry  Ford  says,  'The  increase 
of  knowledge  means  little  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  conscience.  I  believe  with  Emerson,  that 
'talent  sinks  with  character,'  that  material  increase 
is  definitely  checked  by  moral  decrease.' 

"God  can  work  only  through  human  agencies.  He 
can  use  any  life  that  is  consecrated  to  Him,  but  He 
can  accomplish  vastly  more  with  workmen  who  are 
trained  to  the  highest  degree  for  service. 

"I  leave  with  you  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
with  which  he  began  his  first  inaugural  address.  In 
circumstances  of  triumph  and  great  splendor  he  mod- 
estly said,  'This  is  not  a  day  of  congratulation,  it  is 
a  day  of  dedication.'  " 


Private  Estate  Coffee  Company 

"Fulton  Mills" 

21-23-25  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Established  1851 

D.  N.  Farnell;  Class  of  1882,  Southern  Manager 
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M.  H.  Head  '24  Mgr.  Coal  Dept. 

Phone  J-0341  518  Morgan  St. 


The  bread  used  in  the  Duke  Hospital  is  made 
by  Paschall's  Bakery.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
one  of  Paschall's  Pride  loaves  or  Whole 
Wheat.  For  sale  by  your  neighborhood 
grocer 
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Engraved  University  Papers 

Fashionable  Writing  Papers 

Students'  Supplies 

MONTAG  RROTHERS,  INC. 

Manufacturing  Stationers 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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LETTERHEADS 
OF  QUALITY 

Ask  us  to  redesign  your  letterhead  or  busi' 
ness  stationery  ...  it  will  have  that  full 
appeal  and  will  be  worthy  of  your  personal 
message.  You  don't  care  about  facing  a  client 
wearing  a  "second-hand'Mooking  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  hat  inherited  from  your  grand' 
daddy  .  .  .  well,  let  us  modernise  your  sta' 
tionery  and  print  it  on  a  quality  paper  that 
has  the  authoritative  feel  and  crackle  of  a 
new  "fiver"  .  . .  and  may  we  suggest  an  extra 
color  to  give  it  snap. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC 

PRINTERS   IN    DURHAM   SINCE   1885 


USE    GOOD    PRINTING    .        .    AND    IT    WILL    REPAY    YOU 


Po-lease,  a  Camel! 

-H.HERE  she  stands  beneath  the  mistletoe,  calling  you  "fresh"  and  saying  wpo-lease, 
a  Camel,"  instead.  When  it  comes  to  freshness,  Camel  takes  the  cake.  Made  fresh, 
never  parched  or  toasted — these  fine  cigarettes  bring  you  in  prime  condition  all  the 
cool  throat -friendly  fragrance  of  blended  choice  Turkish  and  mild  sun-ripened 
Domestic  tobaccos.  That's  why  every  mellow  puff  of  a  Camel  will  prompt  you  to 
say,  "here  is  perfection  in  smoking  enjoyment." 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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